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A  Treat:  fe  of  the  Plague^  containing  an  Hiftorical  Journal^  and 
Medical  Account^  of  the  Plague  at  Aleppo,  in  the  Tears  1760, 
1 76 1,  and  1762.  Alfo  Remarks  on  £hiar amines ,  Lazarettos^ 
and  the  Admin: ft  rat  ion  of  Police  in  Tidies  of  Peftilence.  By 
Patrick  RufcllKM  D.  F.  R.  S.  4*0.  U  js.  Boards. 
Robinfons.    1791. 

A  N  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  haveelapfed  fince  England 
■*"*■  experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  this  dreadful  difeafe, 
though  in  this  interval  it  has  twice  affected  France,  appeared 
more  than  once  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  continues  its  de- 
predations in  Afia,  as  well  as  the  regions  of  Europe  and  Africa 
which  are  contiguous  to  it.  From  this  long  fecurity  we  may 
be  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  our  manner  of  life,  the  fcate  of  the 
air,  and  confequently  our  conftitutions,  have  experienced  fome 
change  which  had  deprived  this  viper  of  his  fangs,  or  rendered 
the  poifon  harmlefs.  Something  may  undoubtedly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  caufes  mentioned,  but  to  reft  in  carelefs  fecurity 
would  difplay  the  greateft  fimplicity  and  the  molt  impolitic 
difregard  to  our  own  and  our  country's  fafety;  or  to  try  by 
experiment,  whether  the  venom  is  ftill  fatal,  would  be  foolifh 
and  unjuftifiable.  Left  danger  fhould  again  threaten,  we 
ought  to  accumulate  every  medical  fact,  and  that  it  may  not 
reach  us,  we  mould  attend  to  every  prudential  precaution ; 
and,  as  the  refult  of  the  political  plans  of  the  prefent  period 
may  be  the  renewal  of  our  eaftern  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  publication,  like  this  before  us,  is  peculiarly  in- 
terefting.  It  will,  we  hope,  induce  government  to  attend  to 
.the  building  of  lazarettos,  where,  by  a  proper  and  effectual 
quarantine,  lefs  burthenfome  and  tedious  than  merchants  are 
now  obliged  to  fubmit  to  with  little  utility,  every  rifk  will  be 
prevented. 

Dr,  Ruffel  refided  at  Aleppo  during  the  years  1760,  1761, 
and  1762,  when  the  plague  prevailed;  but  during  the  firft 
epidemic  only  does  he  feem  to  have  attended  patients  at  the 
bed-fide.  As  he  mentions  his  confulting  fome  authors,  in 
reviewing  his  papers,  we  regret  greatly  that  he  mould  have 
Overlooked  the  Treatife  of  Chenot,  who  obferved  the  difeafe 
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during  its  prevalence  at  Breflaw,  or  that  he  fhoiild  have  pan! 
fo  little  attention  to  the  Memoir  of  M.  Samoilowitz  on  the 
Plague,  which  ravaged  the  Ruffian  empire  in  177 1.  Fropl 
the  later  experience  we  have  gained  on  this  fubjecl:,  we  are 
convinced,  that,  with  moderate  care,  the  difeafe  would  not 
only  not  fpread,  but  be  very  little  more  dangerons  than  a 
putrid  fever. 

Our  author  firft  gives  an  hiitorical  account  of  the  progrefs 
of  the  plague  and  of  its  fluctuating  nature,,  which  ought 
particularly  to  be  noticed  in  examining  the  nature  of  every 
epidemic  fufpee~ted  to  be  peftilential.  It  is  a  finking  trait  in 
every  hrftory,  and  we  find  that,  when  fome  cafes  may  have 
given  the  alarm,  the  difeafe  will  appear  to  fubfide.  Another 
•folitary  kiffcance  may  occur  at  a  diftance,  and  all  will  be  again 
quiet,  till  its  infectious  tendency  is  more  clearly  difcovered 
and  its  nature  fully  ascertained.  This  fluctuation  goes  through 
the  whole  epidemic,  only  that,  as  there  arc  always  fome  ill, 
and  fome  dying,  it  is,  in  the  progrefs,  lefs  particularly  ob- 
served. 

*  It  was  remarked  before,  that  of  all  people  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  the  ftrongeft  dread  of  the  plague ;  a  circumftance  in  one' 
right  rather  fortunate,  no  places  being  more  favourable  to  its  pro- 
pagation than  the  habitations  of  the  lower  clafs  of  that  nation. 
The  houfes  are  fmall,  or,  if  large,  the  different  apartments  are 
crouded  with  different  families.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  more 
than  a  ftory  below  the  level  of  the  ftreet,  in  a  condition  half  ruin- 
ous, dirty  in  the  extreme,  damp,  and  badly  aired,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  frtuation  ;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  cloathed 
in  rags.  When  one  of  them  is  taken  ill,  and  known  to  have  the 
plague,  he  is  immediately  abandoned  to  the  care  of  an  attendant, 
and  the  reft  of  the  family  feck  refuge,  if  pofTible,  at  fome  diftance. 
The  families  lodged  in  the  other  apartments,  all  not  having,  it  In 
their  power  to  fly,  are  obliged  to  remain,  but  avoid  approaching 
the  chamber  of  the  fick,  and  reftrain  their  children  from  going 
into  the  court-yard.  Thus  pent  up,  they  frrrTer  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  hot  feafe'n  in  t^e  midft  of  perpetual  dread,  tilt  at 
length,  what  often  happens,  they  alfo  are  attacked  with  the  dif- 
lemper.  It  was  not  without  honor  I  defcended  into  thefe  drearjr 
manfions.  The  fick,  it  is  true,  generally  found  one  of  their 
kindred  to  attend  them,  an  advantage  they  fbmetimes  had  over  the 
more  opulent  Turks  and  Chriftians ;  but  the  mouldering  walls 
and  the  fordid  mattrefg  denoted  want  and  mifery  ;  while  the  other 
apartments,  at  a  few  paoes  diftant,  were  filled  with  perfons,  wh6 
prefented  themfelves  at  the  doors  and  windows,  as  1  puffed,  with 
terror  and  defpair  pourtrayed  in  their  countenances.  This  laft 
$ircumil»nce  was  not  obferved  in  the  keiiaria*  of  the  Arabs,  where, 
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whether  from  di&ates  of  religion,  or  different  notions  of  the  dan- 
ger tfccy  Hood  expofed  to,  the  people,  in  fimilar  fituations, 
maintained  a  calm  intrepidity  that  might  have  infpired  thofe  with 
courage,  who,  as  better  informed  philofophers,  were  apt  to  com- 
miferate  and  flnidder  at  the  popular  ignorance.' 

Perhaps  the  diftreflirtg  ftate  of  the  Jews  may  be  owing  to 
this  caufe,  for  v/e  think  we  have  obferved  that,  in  general, 
they  are  lefs  fubject  to  putrid  epidemic  difeafes  than 
Chriftians* 

That  the  plague  is  a  difeafe  induced  by  a  peculiar  forries, 
not  acting  remarkably  as  a  feptic,  but  a  highly  debilitating 
power,  and  diftinguifhed  by  buboes  and  carbuncles,  is  a  fact 
well  known :  the  firft  clafs,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ruifel,  is 
that  kind  where  the  debility  is  at  once  confiderable,  where  the 
efforts  of  the  conftitution,  in  ether  words,  the  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe,  are  few,  the  courfe  fhort,  and  the  event  fatal* 
without  any  fwellings.  The  others  go  on  progreffively,  and 
the  fixth  clafs  contains  thofe  cafes  where  the  fymptoms  of 
debility  are  ilight,  and  the  eruptions  foon  appear,  and  heal 
without  danger:  the  intermediate  ones  are  thofe,  where 
delirium,  coma,  anxiety,  pain  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  diftrefling 
train  of  fymptoms  intervene  between  the  attack  arid  the 
termination.  The  firft  kinds  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the 
epidemic,  and  occafion  the  doubts  and  difficulties  in  discovering 
its  nature  \  the  laft,  at  the  end  :  when  the  difeafe  declines^ 
it  is  not  that  fewer  are  feized^  but  that  a  greater  proportion 
recover,  and,  at  laft,  few  die.  The  conftitutions  feerri  habi- 
tuated to  the  poifon,  and  throw  it  off  with  eafe,  or  it  has  loft 
the  deleterious  power  which  at  firft  rendered  it  fatal. 

Of  the  terminations,  the  inguinal  buboes  are  moft  frequent, 
and  men  are  peculiarly  fubject  to  this  eruption  :  we  fufpeel  that 
they  more  frequently  recover^  and  we  find  the  right  groiri 
moft  commonly  affected,  as  well  as  (though  lefs  clearly)  th« 
right  axilla. 

In  the  cure  of  plague,  the  practitioner  in  Turkey  is 
greatly  impeded  by  popular  prejudices*  The  cold  fit  is  ufually 
ihort,  and,  in  the  firft  paroxyfm  of  the  hot  fit,  the  patient  is 
ufually  bled.  This  evacuation  is  repeated  by  the  practitioners 
in  that  country,,  even  after  the  third  day,  and  fomUim«$ 
later.  Dr.  Ruflell  ufually  allows  of  oile  bleeding  ;  and  he  tells 
us,  that  it  does  not  haften  debility,  or  prevent  the  critical 
eruptions  from  advancing.  We  have  already  hinted,  that  the 
violent  fymptoms  feeni  to  be  owing  to  the  efforts  of  th« 
conftitution ;  and  thefe  of  themfelves  may  be  undoubtedly 
fatal*     The  ftomach  is  very  irritable  j  and  vomiU  not  parti- 
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cularly  ufeful,  except  perhaps  a  flight  one  at  firft.  A  conftipa- 
tion  uiually  attends,  which  is  found  not  to  be  injurious-,  but 
a  laxative  is  ibmetimes  neceflary  to  quiet  irritability  of  the 
itomach,  and  if  chat  did  not  fucceed,  a  faline  draught  in  an 
errervefcing  ftate  was  often  of  ufe.  Sudorifics  our  author  did 
not  try  with  very  effectual  methods,  and  he  very  candidly 
owns,' that,  confidering  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  of  great  fervice,  though  more 
powerful  medicines,  with  better  attendance,  might  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  The  mild  continued  diapnee,  defcribed  by  Chenot,  was 
highly  ufeful  in  the  epidemic  at  Breflaw,  and  particularly 
where  Dr.  RulTell  fuppofes  it  bed  adapted,  when  the  epidemic 
began  to  decline.  Bark  and  blifters  our  author  ufed  fparingly : 
cafaplafms  to  the  feet  were  more  freely  admitted  by  the  Turks 
than  bliitcrs,  and  were  commonly  ufeful. 

•  In  the  plague,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  fmall-pox, 
perfons  are  liable  to  be  infected  more  than  once  ;  not  only  at  long 
intervals*  and  in  different  climates,  but  in  the  fame  town,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  peililential  fcafon.  This  fact,  which  has  been 
doubted  formerly  by  feme  phyficians,  and  by  others  exprefsly 
contradicted,  has  been  long  eltabliihcd  upon  the  belt  authorities. 

*  That  inttances,  however,  of  fecond  infection  are  proportion- 
ally met  with  very  feldom,  may  be  inferred  from  their  being 
wholly  unnoticed  by  feveral  practitioners,  to  whom  an  omiifion  of 
fuch  confequence  to  the  hiflory  of.  the  difeafe,  can  hardly  be 
imputed  ;  as  well  as  from  the  popular  opinion  which  prevails  fo 
univerfally,  that  a  perfon  once  recovered  from  the  plague  is 
fecure,  at  leaft  in  the  fame  feafon,  from  being  infected  a  fecond 
time. 

'  This  popular  error,  which  in  as  much  as  it  encourages  thofe 
who  have  once  efcaped  with  life,  to  expofe  themfelves  more  freely 
in  the  attendance  on  others,  may  be  faid  to  have  its  ufe,  is  found 
to  maintain  its  ground  in  countries  where  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  p>ague  might  be  expected  to  have  furniihed  proof  fufficient 
to  have  long  ago  exploded  it.  But  the  opinion  is  common  in  the 
Levant ;  and  fo  many  who  thus  expofe  themfelves  remain  unhurt, 
that  a  few  inftances  to  the  contrary  are  foon  forgotten.  In  Europe 
the  popular  prejudice  is  likevvife  predominant,  and  the  perfons 
devoted  to  the  molt  dangerous  offices  are  chofen  in  preference  by 
the  magiftrates  of  the  police  from  among  thofe  who  have  already 
had  the  diflemper.' 

In  our  Lvmth  volume  p.  II.  when  we  examined  Mr« 
Howard's  work  on  Lazarettos,  we  had  occafion  to  notice, 
among  other  obfervations  on  the  plague,  the  fac~ts  in  fupport 
of  fecond  infection.    It  appears  from  our  author's  accurate 
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remarks,  that  two  infections,  in  the  fame  epidemic,  do  fome-' 
times  occur,  though  very  rarely  *,  and  from  fome  local 
cuitoms  and   prejudices,  it  is  difficult  I  uifh   rclapfcst 

from  fecond  infections.  We  mult  net  leave  the  Hiitory  of 
the  Plague,  without  remarking,  thit  children  born,  when  the 
mother  had  the  plague,  have  iometimes  the  peculiar  marks, 
the  buboes;  and  that,  in  one  inirance,  a  woman  fuckled  her 
child  through  the  whole  difeafe,  and  recovered  without  in- 
juring her  infant. 

The  next  part  relates  to  medical  contagion,  and  Dr. 
Ruflell  examines,  at  too  great  a  length,  the  opinion  of  the 
Montpelier  phyfieians,  who  think  that  the  difeafe  was  not 
owing  to  contagion,  but  to  foul  matter  in  the  ftomach,  anxiety, 
and  diltrefs  of  mind.  This  vifionary  lyfiem  is  treated  with 
too  much  refpect  ;  yet,  as  he  obferves,  there  are  fome 
circumftances,  which  feem  inexplicable.  There  is  evidently 
a  Hate  of  the  air,  when  the  fomes  no  longer  propagates  the 
difeafe,  when  fatal  effects  are  no  more,  and  the  fymptoms 
of  thofe  formerly  affected  become  mild  and  traufitory.  This, 
however,  is  the  cafe  with  all  contagions,  and,  in  fome  degree, 
with  every  other  diforder.  Rheumatic  pains  will  at  once  be 
mitigated,  in  every  patient  of  an  hofpital  affected  with 
rheumatifm,  when  the  apparent  ftate  of  the  air  is  moft 
unfavourable,  and  consumptions  will,  at  fome  times,  feem 
to  recede  without  any  cauie.  Thefe  are,  a  few  only  of 
the  numerous  inexplicable  circumftances  in  the  ftate  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  The  frequent  plagues  in 
England,  during  the  laft  century,  were,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
not  the  continuation  of  the  fame  difeafe,  but  different  attacks 
from  foreign  infection.  Like  the  fimoon,  the  baleful  pefti- 
Icnce,  in  the  places  where  it  is  epidemic,  paffes  over  the  de^ 
voted  country,  and  again  ceafes ;  but  unlike  the  fimoon,  it 
is  not  immediately  fatal,  or  rapid  in  its  progrefs.  Peftilential 
infection  is  probably  not  conveyed  to  any  diltance  in  the  air  5 
nor  is  it  raifed  to  a  great  height :  it  is  communicated  in  the 
different  ways  in  which  all  infection  is  conveyed,  but  is  lefs 
rapid  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  probably  becaufe  in- 
fection from  a  recent  body  is  always  lefs  deleterious  than 
from  fomites.'  The  difeafe  moft  commonly  appears  within 
ten  days,  but  pretty  certainly  within  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
days;  when  it  begins  to  appear,  the  plague  does  not  linger  on 
ambiguoufly  and  iniidioufly  like  a  nervous  fever,  but  proceeds 
with  rapidity. 

The  fourth  book  is  on  quarantines,  and  we  were  a  little 
furprized  to  find  the  author  flopping  to  prove  that  Europeans 
are  really  affected  with  the  plague  in   the  Levant,  and  that 
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various  precautions  are  taken  there  to  prevent  its  importation  ; 
but  we  were  more  furprized  to  fee,  in  his  quotations,  fome 
refpeetable  writers  of  a  very  different  opinion.  As  far  as 
the  origin  of  plagues  can  be  traced,  they  are  found  to  begin 
in  the  introduction  of  merchandize,  or  perfons  coming  from 
an  infe£ted  country.  Dr.  Ruffell  proceeds  to  fhow  the 
difficulties  of  attaining  proper  information,  and  the  ben: 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
difeafe,  and  of  guarding  againfl  its  communication  to  diftant 
countries,  by  means  of  merchandize.  But  thefe  details  can 
only  be  read  with  advantage  in  the  work  itfelf,  which  particu- 
larly deferves  the  notice  of  the  legiflature,  as  founded  on  the 
local  and  practical  knowledge,  which  can  alone  enable  any 
perfou  to  direct.  In  'general,  it  feems  to  be  the  author's, 
opinion,  that  no  regulations  in  Turkey  ought  to  preclude 
the  employment  of  fome  precautions  in  this  kingdom. 

The  eftablifhment  and  regulation  of  lazarettos  and  quaran- 
tines next  engage  the  author's  attention,  and  he  gives  not  only 
a  hiftory  of  what  the  legiflature  has  done  in  this  way,  but 
adds  excellent  directions  for  the  conftruction  of  lazarettos 
&c.  The  mode  of  quarantine,  as  at  prefent  performed,  is 
an  idle  mockery,  opprefliye  to  the  merchant,  dangerous  to  the 
public,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  molt  fatal  accidents. 
The  details  in  this  book  we  find  it  impofhble  to  abridge,  and 
they  would  be  mutilated  by  any  partial  feleetion. 

The  following  book  relates  to  the  conduct  cf  the  police 
during  the  plague  -,  and  the  principal  object  is  the  (hutting  up 
houfes.     At  the  firfl.  appearance  of  the  plague  in  any  town, 
all  thofe,  who  wifh  to  retire,  mould  have  fufficient  notice,  and 
every  neighbouring  town  mould  be  warned  not  to  mix  with, 
or  receive  ftrangers,    without  caution,   or  performing  fome 
kind   of  quarantine  j    at  leaft  carefully    airing    the   cloaths. 
After  thefe  precautions,  the  reft  fhould  be  left  to  the  prudence 
and  the  humanity  of  thofe  who  flay  j  and  though  it  mould 
not  be  contended  that  the  plague  is  not  infectious,  which  is 
falfe,  yet  the  certainty  of  infection,  and  the  danger  of  the 
difeafe,  mould  be  lefTencd  in  the  reprefentations ;  and  the  molt 
forcible    injunctions    refpeeting   occalional    airings,  extreme 
cleanlinefs,  and  frequently  veptilating  the  houfes,  mould  be 
given.     Every   thing  that  can  fupport  the  fpirits  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people,   if  not  carried  fo  far  as  to  make  them 
neglect  reafonabie  and  proper  precautions,  fliould  be  employed. 
In  this  way,  with  improved  modes  of  living,  and  the  medical 
lkill  of  the  Englifh  practitioners,  we  have  little  doubt,  if  the 
plague  mould  ever  return,  its  violence  would  foon  remit,  and 
its  fatal  conferences  be  greatly  limited.    But  every  part  oj 
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trfls   fubjecl:   is  fully  and  completely  explained  in  the  book 
before  us. 

Among  the  preventives,  and  to  deftroy  the  remains  of  the 
virus,  fumigations  have  been  greatly  recommended,  and  are 
undoubtedly  ufeful.  But  the  fimplell  are  the  beft ;  and, 
among  thefe  fulphur  and  charcoal  are  as  ufeful  as  any.  Our 
author,  who  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  gives  us,  however,  the 
different  receipts  ufed  in  different  countries.  If  we  were  to 
make  any  addition,  it  would  be  a  fmall  proportion  of  nitre, 
not  fo  much  becaufe  it  furnifhes  pure  air,  as  becaufe  it  will 
enable  the  ingredients  to  continue  longer  burning  in  clofe  places, 
expand  the  air  more,  and  confequently  convey  the  fumes  into  the 
minuter  crevices.  Of  the  perfonal  preventives,  there  is  a 
(numerous  clafs  of  expenfive  medicines  of  little  ufe.  Our  au- 
thor's advice  is,  in  this  refpecl,  very  judicious,  and,  as  it  will 
apply  to  other  difeafes  that  are  infectious  befides  the  plague, 
we  fhall  tranferibe  it. 

*  A  temperate  courfe  of  life,  and  temperate  indulgence  in  cuf- 
tomary  liquors,  promife  every  advantage  that  can  be  expected 
from  cordials  and  flomachics.  To  valetudinarians,  hypochon- 
Jriachal  perfons,  and  others  of  weak  nerves,  or  diflurbed  digef- 
tion,  fomething  medicinal,  befides  wine,  may  perhaps  become 
requifite  for  the  bowels,  and  for  preferving  a  coniiant  and  faluta- 
ry  moiiiure  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin ;  but  inanition  and  fudden 
-changes  in  diet  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  all  evacuations  ought  in 
general  to  be  prescribed,  in  refpett  to  thofe  who  are  obliged  to 
go  into  the  way  of  ir.fedlion. 

*  Terror,  defpondence,  and  other  debilitating  affections  of  the 
mind,  have  been  univerfally  held  of  moil  dangerous  tendency 
in  times  of  peflilence.  On  the  contrary,  a  regular  flow  of  fpirits, 
a  temper  not  given  to  anticipate  evils,  or,  when  they  happen,  to 
Jbrood  over  them,  and  a  lively  hope  of  efcaping  the  infection,  are 
confidered  as  the  bell  fafeguards  againil  contagion.  But  thefe  are 
not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  bellow  ;  they  are  the  bleifings  of 
natural  conilitution,  and,  where  wanting,  mull  be  fought  in  a 
chearful  affociation  with  others  who  poffefs  them,  and  by  engage- 
ments that  divert  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  melancholy 
objects. 

*  As  prefervatives  againil  the  plague,  iffues  have  been  highly 
recommended,  and  by  fome  authors  are  reprefentedas  almoil  infalli- 
ble. T  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  them  opened  on 
purpefe,  with  this  view;  and  perhaps  when  a  perfon  has  been 
fome  time  accu Homed  to  them,  they  may,  in  fome  degree,  bfe 
their  prefervative  effect.  Multitudes  of  both  fexes,  at  Aleppo 
had  iiTues  in  their  arms,  it  being  there  a  very  common  remedy 
in    a   variety    of  chronic   diforders:    but,  noiwithilanding  thefe 
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out-lets,  nnmbers  perifhed  :  and  I  did  not  remark  that  thofl^ 
who  had  them,  were  in  any  degree  lefs  liable  than  others  to  be 
infected. 

'  A  fimilar  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  tobacco,  fo  much 
recommended  by  Diemerbroeck,  and  others.  The  cuftom  of 
fmoking  is  univcrfal  among  both  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  at 
Aleppo.  This  too,  from  its  being  habitually  pradtifed,  might 
perhaps  lofe  part  of  its  prophylactic  virtue  :  at  the  fame  time, 
thofe  who  ufe  it  as  a  prefervative,  rnuft  always  be  fuppofed  in 
fome  degree  accuftomed  to  it,  otherwife  the  violence  of  its  opera- 
tion, on  moll  perfons  upon  their  firft  beginning  to  fmoke,  might 
prove  hurtful.  It  mould  further  be  obferved,  that  the  tobacco 
commonly  ufed  in  Syria  is  mu^h  milder  than  the  American,  and 
that  the  oriental  fmokcrs  feldom  or  never  (pit.' 

The  conduct  of  the  phyfician  requires  little  explanation. 
Dr.  Ruflell  has  told  us,  that  the  fmell  from  the  plague  is  not 
fo  offenfive  as  in  fome  kind  of  putrid  fevers.     We  lofe,  there- 
fore, the  warning  of  danger,  and  confequently  ought  to  be 
more  attentive.     Every  breath  mould  be  taken  at  the  window, 
and  in  the  mouth  fome  aromatic  mould  be  kept,  which  will 
occafion   frequent    fpitting.     In   the  worft    cafes,   breathing ' 
through  a  thin  filk  handkerchief,  dipped  in  vinegar,  is  necefTary  ; 
and,  after  coming  from  the  fick  room,  warning  the  hands  and 
mouth,  or  if  any  bad  taite  is  perceived,  gargling  the  throat 
carefully  with  brandy  and  fwallowing  a  little  of  it.     In  every 
infectious  epidemic,   fomething   of   a   warm   generous   kind 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  fatigue,  between  breakfaft 
and  dinner  •,  and,  in  the  plague,  our  author  advifes,  the  cloaths 
on  returning  from  vifiting  patients  to  be  changed,  aired,  and 
fumigated \  the  hair  to  be  combed  and  fumigated,  and  the  molt 
careful  attention  paid  to  every  part  of  the  drefs  fubjected  to 
infection.     In  this  account,  we  have  joined  a  few  of  our  own 
cuftoms,  which,  from  experience,  we  have  found  ufeful,  to  the 
directions  of  our  author  ;  but  the  whole  fyftem,  in  its  utmoft 
rigor,  is  neceflary  only  in  the  plague.     We  have  known  in- 
fection,  received    more     than    once,    dilcovered  by   having 
breathed   naufeous  air,  which  left  a  ficknefs  and  bad  tafte. 
By  rincing  the  mouth,  gargling  and  fwallowing  a  little  brandy, 
it  has  been  mitigated.    If  it  remained,  a  few  glafles  of  generous 
wine    has  leiTened   it ;  but  if  it    continued    in    the  remoteft 
degree,  an  emetic,  delayed  no  longer  than   the  evening,  has 
deltroyed  it.     Confidence,   however,   is  always  necefTary,  for 
.    the  apprehenfion  wrhich  affects  the  mind,  or  goes  farther  than 
fuggefting  proper  precautions,  facilitates  infection.     Chcarful-* 
nefs,  amufement,  and  above  all,  frequent  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  are  highly  ufeful.     With  thefe  precautions,   we  mould 
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have  little  dread  in  encountering  the  plague  itfelf :  with  thefe 
we  have  certainly  encountered  difeafes   little  lefs  infectious. 

The  Appendix  contains  cafes  of  the  plague,  an  account  of 
the  variations  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  Aleppo, 
and  a  comparative  view  of  the  weather  in  the  peftilential 
years  of  1742,  1744,  1760,  and  1762.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  gathered  from  dm  comparifon,  unlefs  the  phenomena  in 
the  other  years  had  been  adduced  as  Itandards.  The  mean 
heat  of  April  in  the  three  peftilential  years  was  61  f,  the  mean 
heat  during  Dr.  Ruflell's  refdence  66 -'. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  little  doubt,  but  this  work  may  be 
highly  ufeful.  Our  fafety  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  be  too 
fecure  5  and  in  cafe  of  any  danger  from  the  difeafe,  Dr.  Ruflell's 
Treatile  will  afford  the  latcft  experience,  the  beft  and  moll 
rational  afliftance, 

Travels  in  Kamtfchatka^  during  the  Years  1787  and  1 788. 
Tmnflated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Lefleps:  2.  Vols. 
%vc\   Us,  Boards,     Johnfon.     1790. 

'KJl    Lefleps  was  interpreter  to  count  la  Peroufe,  the  celebrated 
-*•  A"  French  circumnavigator,  who  will,  we  fear,  be  no  more 
heard  of.     After  exp  aring  the  coaft  of  California,  the  Sand- 
wich Iflands,   &c.  l\e   returned  to  India  ;  and  in  our  Lxvth 
volume  we  gave  the  fulleft  account  that  has  hitherto  appeared 
jn  England  of  his  difcoveries.     The  voyagers  returned  to  the 
North  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787  ^  they  departed  from 
Manilla  in  April,  and  we  find  them  on  the  coaft  of  Kamtf- 
chatka  in  September,  where  they  left  M.  Lefleps  to  proceed 
with  the  difpatches  to  Europe.    Since  that  time  no  accounts 
have  been  received  from  them,  and  we  have  reafon  to  fear, 
that  they  have  been  entangled  in  the  Arctic  ice,  and  perifhed 
without  leaving  the  leaft  trace  behind.     Our  author  Ihared  a 
a  better  fate,  but  he  purchafed  his  fafety  dear,  by  pafling,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  fouth-weft  extremity  almoft  to  the 
north-eaft  angle  of  Kamtfchatka ;  from  thence,  doubling  the 
gulf   of   Pengina,    the  extremity  of  the  fea  of  Ochotz,  and 
pafling  down   the  weftern  fhore  of  the  gulf,   and  of  the  fea, 
to  Ochotz,  and  from  that  town  to  Jakutz,  Mofcow,  and  Peters- 
burg.    The   travels  of  M.  Lefleps  are  written  with  all  the 
eagernefs  of  youth,  with  all   the  zeal  and  enthufiafm  peculiar 
to  his  country  •,  but  his  defcriptions,  though  highly  coloured, 
do  not,   we  believe,  go    beyond  the  truth.     Thofe  who  feel 
with  fenfibility  will  defcribe  with  the  fame  energy  and  anima- 
tion. 

Travels  in  Kamtfchatka  cannot  furnifh  a  very  great  variety, 
7  particularly 
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particularly  in  winter.  The  fcene  is  almoft  always  the  fame, 
for  the  fnow  covers  hills,  firs,  or  a  barren  unvaried  defert. 
The  rivers  are  not  rendered  cheerful  by  luxuriant  banks,  nor 
the  plains  diverfified  by  habitations.  The  mild  and  gentle 
Kamtfchadale  inhabits  in  winter  a  gloomy  dungeon,  or  his 
houfe  for  his  fummer  refidence  is  railed  on  logs.  In  either 
cafes  the  habitation  is  black  with  fmoke  and  foot,  filthy  from 
the  remains  of  putrid  fifh,  and  the  flench  of  a  difmal  lamp, 
■while  the  inhabitants,  promifcuoufly  huddled  together,  inhale 
the  fetid  fmoaky  atmofphere  becaufe  it  faves  them  from  the 
fenfation  of  cold.  Yet  the  cold  is  not  always  fo  dreadful  as  to 
confine  them  to  their  <lens  :  covered  with  their  fables  or  deer 
{kins,  they  fometimes  brave  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  violent 
hidden  ftorms  of  that  feafon.  The  laft  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pacific,  or  more  probably  from 
the  numerous  volcanos  of  the  peninfula.  The  fummer  habita- 
tions of  the  Kamtfchadales  are  ftyled  Balangans  \  the  winter 
ones,  Ilbas.  The  yourts  are  fubterraneous  habitations ;  but 
the  internal  arrangements  of  each  are  nearly  fimilar. 

The  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  defcribed  witlrfufficient 
accuracy  in  captain  Cook's  voyage;  and,  in  the  journey  from 
thence  to  Bolcheretlk",  we  meet  with  nothing  very  interefling, 
except  an  account  of  the  baths  near  Natchikin.  The  heat, 
from  the  defcription,  cannot  be  lefs  at  the  conflux  of  the  two 
llreams  than  that  of  the  king's  bath,  at  Bath.  The  analyfis 
is  very  imperfect ;  but  the  water  feems  to  contain  calcareous 
earth,  felenite,  and  probably  fea  fait,  Bolcheretfk,  in  the  moll 
cxtcjifive  numeration,  does  not  contain  80  houfes,  and  there 
are  not  the  leafl  traces  of  a  fortification  :  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  is  dated  at  between  two  and  three  hundred,  in- 
cluding about  60  or  70cofTacs,  or  foldiers,  generally  employed 
in  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and  in  other  labour.  What 
then  mull  we  think  of  count  Benyowlki's  narratives  ?  But 
let  us  tranfcribe  M»  Lefieps'  account  of  this  celebrated  ad- 
venturer. 

*  During  the  troubles  of  1769  he  ferved  in  Poland  under  the 
colours  of  the  confederates.  His  intrepidity  induced  them  to  make 
choice  of  him  to  command  a  medley  troop  of  foreigners,  or  rather 
robbers,  like  himfelf,  whom  they  kept  in  pay,  not  from  choice 
but  neceflity.  With  Keniowfky  at  their  head,  they  ranfacked  the 
country,  maiiacring  every  one  they  met.  He  haraffed  the  Ruffians, 
to  whom  he  was  as  formidable  as  to  his  own  countrymen.  They 
foon  felt  the  neceflity  of  getting  rid  of  fo  dangerous  an  enemy  :  he 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  they  adopted  ho  very 
lenient  meafures  refpecting  him.  Banifhed  to  Siberia,  and  after-r 
wards  to  Kamtfchatka,  his  fiery  and  vindictive  genius  accompanied. 

him. 
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Mm.  E fcaped  from  the  mountains  of  fnow,  under  which  the 
Ruffians  fuppofed  him  to  be  buried,  he  fuddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Bolcheretjk  with  a  troop  of  exiles,  to  whom  he  had  imparted 
a  fpark  of  his  own  audacity.  He  furprifed  the  garrifon  and  took 
poffeffion  of  the  arms ;  the  governor,  M.  Nilloff,  was  killed  by 
his  hand.  There  was  a  veflel  in  the  port ;  he  feized  it :  every  one 
trembled  at  his  afpeft  ;  all  fubmitted  to  his  will.  He  compelted 
the  poor  Kamtfchadales  to  furnifh  him  with  the  provifions  he  de- 
manded ;  and  not  content  with  the  facriiices  obtained,  he  gave  up 
their  habitations  to  the  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  his  banditti,  to 
whom  he  fet  the  example  of  villainy  and  ferocity.  He  embarked 
at  length  with  his  companions,  and  failed,  it  was  faid,  towards 
China,  carrying  with  him  the  execrations  of  the  people  of  Kamtf- 
chatka.' 

The  manners  and  food  of  the  Kamtfchadales  arc  defcribed 
more  faithfully  by  the  count,  and  confirms  what  we  formerly 
remarked,  that  where  he  is  not  himfelf  concerned,  his  narra- 
tives deferve  fome  attention  :  the  drefs  of  the  Kamtfchadales 
we  muft  defcribe  from  our  author. 

f  Their  clothing  is  the  fame.     The  outer  garment,  which  is 

called  'parque,  is  like  a  waggoner's  frock,  and  is  made  of  the  fltins 

of  deer,  or  other  animals,  tanned  on  one  fide.     They  wear  under 

this  long  breeches  of  fimilar  leather,  and  next  the  fkin  a  very  fhort 

and  tight  fhirt,  either  of  nankin  or  cotton  fluff;  the  women's  arc 

of  filk,  which  is  a  luxury  among  them.     Both  fexes  wtar  boots; 

in  fummer,  of  goats  or  dogs  flcins  tanned ;  and  in  winter  of  the  Ikins 

of  fea  wolves,  or  the  legs  of  rein-deer.     The  men  conflantly  wear 

fur  caps ;  in  the  mild  feafon  they  put  on  longer  fhirts  of  nankin, 

or  of  fkin  without  hair  ;  they  are  made  like  the  parque,  and  anfwer 

the  fame  purpofe,  that  is,  to  be  worn  over  their  other  garments. 

Their  gala  drefs  is  a  parque  trimmed  with  otter  fkins  and  velvet, 

or  other  Huffs  and  furs  equally  dear.     The  women  are  clothed  like 

the  Ruffian  women,  whofe  mode  of  drefs  is  too  well  known  to  need 

a  defcription  ;  [  fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that   the  exceflive 

icarcity  of  every  fpecies  of  Huff  at  Kamtfchatka,  renders  the  toilet 

of  the  women  an  object  of  very  confiderable  expence  :  they  fome- 

times  adopt  the  drefs  of  the  men.' 

The  native  inhabitants  arc  below  the  common  height, c  their 
£hape  round  and  fquat,'  their  eyes  fmall  and  funk,  cheeks 
prominent,  complexions  tawney,  nofe  flat,  and  hair  black. 
In  ihort,  they  feem  evidently  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Huns.  They  are  reprefented  as  indolent,  good  humoured, 
hofpitable,  and  honeft  They  are  patient  rather  than  active 
in  their  hunting  ;  but  they  attack  their  chief  enemy,  the  bear, 
with,  fuflicient  courage.  Their  other  pi;ey,  foxes  oi"  different 
*r  kinds, 
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kinds,  fables  and  rein  deer,  require' rather  addrefs  than 
courage  ;  and  the  Kamtfchadales  have  at  lead  enough  of 
thefe  qualities  for  the  purpoie.  The  dogs  of  this  peninfula  are 
known  to  be  the  chief  means  of  conveyance.  They  draw  the 
fledges  over  the  fnow  and  ice  in  winter,  precaroufly  fed  with 
dry  fifh  ;  and  in  fummer  they  provide  for  themfelves  ;  but  on 
the  return  of  winter  they  invariably  repair  to  their  former 
duty.  Their  fagacity  is  confiderable,  and  their  perfeverance 
truly  wonderful.  In  fize  and  fhape  they  are  faid  to  refemble 
the  fhepherd's  dog,  one  of  the  moft  fagacious  of  the  kind; 
and,  in  Buffon's  opinion,  the  original  liock  of  all  the  various 
branches.  The  defcription  of  the  fledge  and  the  method  of 
driving  occur  in  many  different  authors.  The  difeafes  of  the 
Kamtfchadales  are  the  fmall  pox  and  venereal  difeafe,  for 
which  they  are  probably  indebted  to  the  Ruffians  :  confump- 
t':Ois,  tumours,  and  abfeeffes  of  all  kinds,  are  the  effects  of  their 
climate.  The  fcurvy  is  not  known,  probably  from  their  life 
of  the  wild  garlic,  and  the  different  acid  berries  of  the  higher 
latitudes.  The  fevers  our  author  does  not  mention,  and 
probably  none  but  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  kind  occur.  The 
itorms  in  November  were  frequent  and  violent:  the  moft 
man  winds  were  weft  and  north-weft,  and  fometimes  the 

.  h-eatt.  The  tempefts  came  from  the  north-weft,  and  it 
mult  be  remembered  that  the  vokanos  were  on  the  eaftern  and 
item  coafts. 
They  fet  out  the  27th  of  January,  having  collected  300 
dogs,  of  which  37  were  harneffed  to  our  author's  fledge.  The 
appearance  of  the  country  we  have  already  endeavoured  to 
dvferibe,  and  their  journey  was  only  varied  by  Oftrogs,  con- 
filling  of  winter  and  iummcr  habitations,  whirlwinds  and 
dorms  of  fnow,  which  darkened  the  air,  and  deep  fnow,  through 
which  the  dogs  could  fcarcely  draw  the  fledges.  In  the 
journey,  our  author  had  occafion  to  fee  fome  of  the  remains 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants  \  the  Kamtfchadales  keep  an 
idol  always  in  their  houfes,  whofe  niche,  if  not  fo  dirty  as  the 
ether  parts,  owes  this  dillinciion  only  to  its  being  lefs  fre- 
quented. The  chamans  (forcerers)  have  abandoned  all  the 
j  vmbols  of  incantation,  and  practice  their  art  fecretly  5  but  the 
impofture  of  inspiration  differs  little  in  the  elegant  temples  of 
Greece,  or  the  rude  hovels  of  Kamtfchatka.  The  dancing 
female  Kamtfchadale  feemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  iimilar 
phrenzy,  or  emulation  fupplied  the  place  of  an  heated  imaginar 

.  The  lingular  occurrence  of  meeting  fome  japanefe  in 
tiiis  fequeftered  fpot . is  worth  remarking.  They  were  ihip- 
wrecked  on  the  Fox  Iflands,  and  brought  by  fome  Ruffians  to 
the  peninfula  j  their  manners  were  not,  however,  very  diffe,ren 

from 
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from  thofe  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Japan.  After  M. 
Leffeps  left  Gavcnki,  and  turned  weftward  acrofs  the  defert, 
his  diftrefles  were  numerous  *,  and  as  all  diftrefies  in  inhofpita- 
ble  climates  are  fimilar,  our  author's  narrative  greatly  refem- 
bles  Mr.  Bruce's.  The  ground,  however,  inftead  of  being 
parched  by  a  tropical  fun,  was  covered  with  mow;  for  the 
want  of  water  we  mull  fubftitute  a  want  of  the  fmalleft  (hrubs 
for  fuel,  and  the  mortality  of  the  dogs,  from  hunger,  fupplies 
in  the  picture  the  death  of  the  camels  from  the  fame  cauie. 
The  baggage  in  both  cafes  was  left  in  the  defert. 

*  Our  pain  and  anxiety  continued.  We  were  in  want  of  water. 
The  o.dy  little  brook  that  we  found  was  entirely  frozen  up,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  quench  our  third  with  the  fnow.  The  want  of 
wood  was  another  difficulty.  Not  a  tree  had  we  feen  during  the 
whole  journey,  and  we  frequently  went  a  werfl  out  of  our  way, 
perhaps  for  a  paltry  fhrub  not  a  foot  long.  We  gathered  all  that 
we  faw,  for  fear  of  finding  none  as  we  proceeded  farther  ;  but 
they  were  fo  fmall  and  fo  few  as  not  to  enable  us  to  cook  our 
victuals.  To  warm  ourfelves  was  out  of  the  queftion.  In  the 
mean  time  the  cold  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  from  the  flow 
pace  that  we  travelled,  we  were  nearly  frozen.  Almofl  at  every 
inftant  we  were  under  the  neceflity  of  flopping  to  unharnefs  the 
dogs,  that  expired  one  after  another.- 

*  Our  dogs  were  fo  weak,  that  we  were  willing  fo  fatigue  our- 
felves in  order  to  relieve  them,  but  they  were  feldom  the  more 
alert  on  this  account.  Our  conductors  could  not  make  them  go  on 
without  harnefling  themfelves  in  like  manner  to  the  fledge,  and. 
thus  affift  them  to  draw  us  along  ;  we  encouraged  them  alfo  by 
mowing  them  a  handkerchief  folded  up  in  the  fhape  of  a  fifh. 
They  followed  this  bait,  which  difappeared  the  moment  they  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  lay  hold  of  it.' 

*  During  this  interval  our  dogs  had  been  unhamefTed  in  order 
to  be  tied  up  in  troops  as  ufual.  They  were  no  fooner  fattened  to 
the  polls,  than  they  fell  upon  their  firings  and  their  harnefTes,  and 
devoured  them  in  a  moment.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  attempted  to 
retain  them  ;  the  majority  efcaped  into  the  country,  and  wandered 
about  confuming  whatever  their  teeth  could  penetrate.  Some  died, 
and  became  immediately  the  prey  of  the  reil.  They  rufhed  with 
eagernefs  upon  the  dead  carcaiTes,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
Every  limb  that  any  individual  feized  upon,  was  contefled  by  a 
troop  of  competitors,  who  attacked  it  with  equal  avidity  ;  if  he 
fell  under  their  numbers,  he  became  in  turn  the  object  of  a  new 
combat.  To  the  horror  of  feeing  them  devour  one  another, 
fucceeded  the  melancholy  fpectacle  of  thofe  that  befet  our  yourt. 
The  leannefs  of  thefe  poor  beafts  was  truly  affecting :  they 
could   fcarcely   fland  upon  their  legs.     By  their   plaintive  and 

incefTaivt 
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inceflant  cries,  they  feemed  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  our  com* 
paffion,  and  to  reproach  our  incapacity  to  relieve  them.  Many  of 
them,  who  forFered  as  much  from  cold,  as  from  hunger,  laid  them- 
felves  down  by  the  opening  made  in  the  roof  of  the  yourt  to  let 
out  the  fmoke.  The  more  they  felt  the  benefit  of  the  heat  the 
nearer  they  approached  ;  and  at  laft  either  from  faintnefs,  or  ina- 
bility to  preferve  an  equiliribum,  they  fell  into  the  fire  before  our 
eyes.' 

The  number  of  dogs  was  now  confiderably  decreased  ;  and  at 
Pouftaretik,  the  firft  town  on  the  north-eaftern  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Pengina,  they  could  procure  no  provifions."  A  precarious 
fupply  of  whales  fleih  enabled  M.  LeiTeps  to  proceed,  leaving 
the  governor,  who  had  hitherto  accompanied  him,  and  to 
whofe  pre  fence  he  had  often  been  indebted  for  the  moil 
material  afliftance. 

Kaminoi  is  a  town  fituated  on  the  weftern  part  of  the  gulf, 
■which  ftretches  fartheft  into  the  continent :  it  has  a  kind  of 
fortification,  calculated  only  to  exclude  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
the  defert,  who  fometimes  are  tro-ublefome.  The  neighbour^ 
ing  inhaBitants  are  the  Koriacs,  and  the  Tchoukchis.  Some 
tribes  of  the  latter  our  author  foon  met,  and  they  feem  to  be 
mild,  benevolent,  and  uninformed.  This  people,  it  is  known, 
extend  to  the  eaitern  extremity  of  Afia,  and  were  found  in 
this  fpot  by  the  Englifh  navigators.  Modern  theorifts  have 
fuppofed  that  they  have  furnimed  America  with  inhabitants^ 
becaufe    their  country  is    the  neareft* 

It  is  not  eafy  to  define  the  eaflern  limits  of  a  wandering  race, 
or  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Tchoukchis,  the  Koriacs,  or 
the  Tartars.  Their  neighbours,  the  Koriacs,  are,  on  the  contra- 
ry, turbulent,  infidious,  and  often  crueh  Ruilia  fometimes  finds 
the  tranquility  of  her  eallern  provinces  difturbed  by  the  lat-> 
ter,  but  feems  to  have  little  to  fear  from  the  Tchoukchis. 
Thefe  people  are  taller  than  the  Kamtfchadales,  but  not 
flender  :  their  nofe  is  not  flat,  nor  their  eyes  funk ;  but  the 
little  wandering  colony  that  our  author  faw,  is  not  inferior  in 
filth  and  dirtinefs  to  his  former  acquaintance  of  the  peninfula. 
They  ate  alfo  equally  indolent,  and  like  all  the  uncivilized  in- 
habitants of  this  diftricl:,  fond  of  brandy  in  excefs.  The  picture 
of  a  deceitful  Koriac  chief  is  too  lingular  to  be  omitted. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  man  more  completely  ugly* 
Large  and  fquat,  his  whole  face  feamed  with  the  imall  pox,  and 
various  other  fears,  a  fullen  countenance,  black  hair,  that  joined 
enormous  eye-brows,  under  which  there  was  only  one  eye,  and 
that  funk  in  his  head,  haggard  and  fierce ;  the  other  he  had  loft 
fcy  accident ;  fuch  is  the  exact  piclure  of  this  Koriac  prince.' 

*  The 
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The  fixed  Koriacs  are  fufpicious,  cruel,  and  dangerous  in 
the  higheri.  degree  :  the  wandering  tribes  are  more  friendly. 
Their  country  is  between  Kamtfehatka  and  that  of  the 
Tchoukchis,  bounded  on  the  call  by  the  Oluterians,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Tongoufes,  &c.  In  their  features  they  refem- 
ble  the  Kamtfchadalcs,  and  are  evidently  Huns.  Their 
marriage-ceremony  is  lingular:  the  lady,  whom  the  Koriae 
courts,  is  inveloped  in  numerous  cloaths,  and  the  lover  is  the 
Have  of  the  family,  till  he  can  touch  any  part  of  her  ikiny 
while  all  the  matrons  alliduoufly  watch  to  prevent  him.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  lady  connives  at,  and  affifls  his  attemps  to 
touch  her,  if  it  be  only  to  be  freed  from  the  load  of  cloaths. 
Their  religion  is  the  common  Manichcean  fyitem  of  favages. 
Many  of  the  more  fouthern  Koriacs  received  our  traveller  with 
great  hofpitality,  and  affifled  him  with  lingular  zeal  i  his  journey 
was  now  more  rapid,  for  he  was  in  the  country  of  rein-deers,, 
and  his  Hedge  was  frequently  drawn  by  thefe  animals.  The 
water  of  the  hot  Tprings,  which  he  met  with  on  the  weflsm 
fide  of  the  gulf,  was  fo  acrid,  as  to  take  off  the  fkin  from  the 
mouth  and  face.  Could  it  be  impregnated  by  the  fofiil 
alkali,  calcined  by  volcanic  heat  ?  It  is  drfcribed  as  '  fharp% 
but  not  as  difagreeable,  or  acid. 

Our  author,  at  lafl,  arrives  at  Yamfk,  and  traverfes,  in  a  more 
genial  climate,  mountains  and  rivers  yet  frozen ;  but  the 
warmth  of  the  fealbn  rendered  the  ice  lefs  fecure,  and  tht 
journey  was  often  highly  dangerous.  The  paflage  over  what 
is  ftyled  a  cornice  of  ice  on  the  fide  of  a  perpendicular  moun- 
tain (that  is,  ice  affixed  to  the  mountain,  when  the  water  had 
been  frozen  at  a  much  higher  level  than  it  flood  at  that  time) 
is  a  little  incredible.  The  difficulty  of  the  path  is  too  much 
exaggerated  at  firft,  to  render  the  fubfequent  paflage  probable : 
if  die  firft  description  was  inaccurate,  the  paflage  may  have 
been  with  fome  difficulty  accompliihed. 

Before  M.  LefFeps  arrives  at  Ochotz,  we  lofe  the  affiflance 
-of  the  map  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  we  may  now  obferve, 
that,  through  the  whole,  it  gives  the  mod  inaccurate  idea  of 
the  fituation  of  the  peninfula,  and  the  direction  of  the  fea* 
It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  numerous  contradictions  between 
the  map  and  the  deicription  ;  but,  on  refering  to  Mr.  Arrow- 
imith's  charts,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  undifputed,  and  they 
contain  all  the  new  difeoveries  of  this  exploring  age,  the  faults 
of  this  map  appear,  flill  more  numerous.  It  fortunately 
happens,  that  M.  Lefleps'  journey  is  diitincrly  marked  on 
thefe  maps,  and  we  mention  it  to  recommend  them  to  the 
reader  who  wifhes  fully  to  underitand  the  trayeJs  of  our  author. 
Ochotz  we  are  acquainted  with  from  the  accounts  of  former 

6  traveler*. 
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travellers.  The  town  confifts  of  wooden  houfes:  it  is  far 
from  fplendid,  and  the  port  is  fmall :  the  confequence  .of  its 
Situation  forms  the  chief  recommendation ;  but  it  is  faid  that 
the  government  defigns  to  remove  the  houfes,  &c.  to  fome 
neighbouring  port,  which,  with  an  equally  advantageous  lltua- 
tion,  is  more  capacious.  At  prefent,  (or  rather  at  the  time 
of  our  author's  writing,  in  1788,)  fome  fhips  were  building  for  a 
voyage  of  difcovery,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Billings,  an  Englifh- 
man,  who  had  failed  with  captain  Cook.  Their  progrefs 
was,  however  flow;  it  was  fuppofed  they  could  not  fail  till  the 
lad  year.  The  workmen,  the  ftores,  Bet.  feem  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Baltic. 

After  an  attempt  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  fruftrated  by 
the  floods,  our  traveller  returned  to  Ochotz,  and  he  Hops  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  trade  of  the  Ruffians.  When  they 
had  found  mines  in  Siberia,  they  pufhed  forward,  in  hopes  i£ 
farther  riches  ;  but,  though  they  were  difappointed  on  their 
particular  object,  the  furs  of  the  eaftern  iriores  attracted  their 
attention,  and  induced  them  to  form  fome  inconfiderablc 
fettlements.  Thefe  were  difturbed  by  infurrections  and  re- 
bellions, in  confequence  of  the  avarice  and  oppreffion  of  the 
governors;  and  the  conduct  of  the  navigators,  who  were  fent 
on  difcoveries  to  the  northern  Archipelago  is  fuppofed  to  be 
more  enormous.  The  prefent  governors  are  faid  to  be  more 
mild,  humane,  and  benevolent ;  infurrections  and  rebellions  are 
confequently  fewer. 

After  the  final  departure  from  Ochotz,  the  road  lay  through 
foreits,  on  the  banks  of  rivers",  and  often  acrofs  them,  through 
fords,  frequently  fafe,  but  fometimes  dangerous.  The  trees 
wore  chiefly  willows  and  alders,  but  a  few  birches  and  firs 
were  obfervable.  The  ice  was  now  broken,  and  all  the 
fublime  horrors  and  the  dangerous  inundations  which  attend 
its  breaking,  were  at  an  end.  The  cataract  on  the  Yudoma 
may  be  formidable,  but  it  owes  the  chief  of  its  horrors  to  M. 
Leifeps'  defcription  :  the  fall  is  not  above  20  feet. 

Arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Yakouts,  our  author  meets  with 
cordial  afliitance  and  civility  from  the  Yakout  chiefs.  He  had 
long  fince  travelled  on  horfeback,  and  the  lean  half-ltarved 
horfes  of  Ochotz  were  fuperfeded  by  the  numerous  well-fed 
fteeds  of  thefe  Afiatic  princes.  Their  yourts,  their  religion,  and 
their  maimers,  are,  however,  rude,  irrational,  and  uncivilized. 
They  retain  the  abfurd  fupeftition  of  their  eaftern  neighbours, 
and  they  believe  in  all  the  ridiculous  incantations  of  the  cha-» 
mans.  Yakutz  lies  on  the  Lena,  a  river  that  crolTes  Siberia 
in  the  wideft  part,  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north.  On  this 
river  our  author  embarked  and  proceeded,  in  a  lefs  fatiguing 
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.mode  of  conveyance,  to  Irkoutz,  a  city  of  Siberia,  a  little  to 
the  \v«it  of  the  weftern  bending  of  the  Lena,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  frclh  water  lake  Baikal.  The  boats  are 
drawn  by  horfes,  or  by  convicts,  condemned  to  this  punifh- 
ment,  whofe  mifery  furpaflcs  all  defeription,  but  does  not  re- 
prefs  their  vicious  propenfities.  In  this  courfe,  our  author  met 
the  Tongoufes,  and  his  account  of  this  people  we  mail 
tranferibe. 

'  They  are  not  fo  large  as  the  Yakouts,  and  have  the  funk 
eyes,  flat  nofe,  and  broad  face  cf  the  Kamtfchadales.  They  are 
equally  hofpitable  ;  their  chara&eriftic  qualities  feem  to  be  frank- 
nefs  and  good  nature.  In  religion,  they  have  the  ftupid  credu- 
lity of  the  Koriacs,  believing  in  all  the  abfurdities  of  idolatry. 
The  chamans  equally  obtain  their  homage  and  confidence  :  thefe 
importers  govern  every  where  by  means  of  the  fears  they  infpire. 

*  After  fi {hing  and  hunting,  which  in  the  feafon,  oblige  thefe 
families  to  be  a  little  more  fettled,  nothing  engages  their  atten- 
tion fo  much  as  their  rein  deer.  Thefe  animals  conftitute  all  their 
wealth,  and  repay  with  ufury  the  care  bellowed  upon  them.  They 
not  only  provide  thefe  people  with  food  and  clothing,  but  docile 
to  the  hand  that  guides  them,  they  permit  their  matters,  both  men 
and  women,  to  mount  their  backs,  and  ride  them  at  a  fwift  pace 
wherever  they  pleafe.  Inftead  of  harnefling  them  to  a  fledge, 
like  the  Tchouktchis  and  the  Koriacs,  they  train  them  up  to 
carry  in  this  manner,  and  make  them  obedient  to  the  motions  of 
a  bridle  twilled  about  their  horns.  The  faddle  is  ornamented, 
and  of  the  fame  fize  as  ours,  but  without  ftirrupsj  it  is  fattened 
by  a  very  weak  girt,  and  the  rider,  when  he  totters,  has  nothing 
to  fupport  him  but  a  long  Hick  with  which  he  ftrikes  his  Heed  : 
it  is  manifeft  that  this  exerciie  requires  great  fkill.  The  baggage 
is  put  into  fmall  panniers,  covered  with  rein  deer-fkin,  and  fixed 
to  the  faddle,  which  hang  on  each  fide  againft  the  flank  of  the 
animal.  During  the  Hay  of  the  Toungoufes  in  any  place,  the 
burdens  are  ranged  methodically  round  their  yourts.' 

In  a  l  Hep',  which  he  ftyles  an  uncultivated  diftricl:,  but  is 
in  reality,  a  low  fandy  defert,  M.  Lefieps  found  the  Bratlkis,  a 
colony  of  ihepherds,  fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  the  Tartars, 
and  equally  ferocious  and  favage  in  appearance.  Our  author 
foon  left  a  finall  branch  of  Lena,  as  it  ceafes  to  be  navigable  ; 
and,  from  this  caufe,  has  led  his  readers  into  an  error*  Irkoutz 
is  not  on  the  Lena,  but,  on  the  Jenifei  river,  or  on  that  part 
of  the  Jenifei  where  it  is  called  the  Tugunfko  river.  His 
quitting  the  banks  feems  to  have  occafioned  his  error.  His 
account  of  the  trade  of  Rudia  with  China  is  fufficiently  exact 
and  full,  but  it  is  fulliciently  known,  and  we  may  only  men- 
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tion  its  prefent  declining  ftate.  At  Ochotz  tea  was  fixtceri 
roubles  a  pound,  procured  from  Peterfburgh,  where  it  had 
been  brought  from  England  or  Holland.  Our  author's  reflec- 
tions on  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  trade  are  judicious,  but 
colonies,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  metropolis,  will  always 
languifh  ;  and  the  kingdom,  which  cannot  fit  out  two  fmall 
fhips  for  difcovery,  in  three  years,,  cannot  fail  being  at  the 
mercy  of  a  more  active  marine  power.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
fee,  that  England  mull,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  deprive 
Ruffia  of  the  Chinefe  trade  for  furs  i  and  the  whole  power  of 
the  Emprefs,  on  this  coaft,  may  at  any  time  be  annihilated  fry 
two  Englifh  frigates. 

Our  author  is  now  in  a  country,  comparatively  well  known ; 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  future  travels  tender  him  lefs  able  to 
add  to  the  flock  of  our  knowledge  any  new  or  interefting  ob- 
fervations.  We  flrall  therefore  only  remark,  that  he  proceeds 
weftcmly  to  Tobolfkir  Mofcow,  and  Peterfburgh  j  from  thence 
to  France.  We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  his  zeal  and  his  enthufiafm  feem  not  to  have  led 
him,  in  any  important  fubjecls,  from  the  path  of  truth.  His 
travels  are  interefting  and  entertaining  ;  and  the  tranflator 
feems  well  acquainted  with  the  fubject  and  the  language^ 
Afi  we  have  not  the  original  before  us,  we  can  only  add,  that 
we  perceive  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  impeach  his  accuracy  and 
his  fidelity. 

Wbifil  o>  Poem,  m*7vi)elve  Canton.     8vo.     4s. fewed.     Bell. 
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THE  Game  of  Whift,  according  to  this  author's' hypothefis, 
is  to  be  attributed:  to  a  gentleman  of  Yor-kfhire,  remark- 
able for  his  taciturnity  and  referve  5  who,  like  the  Spectator, 
of  immortal  memory,  threw  away  his  rattle  before  he  was 
two  months  old,  and  would  make  no  ufe  of  his  coral  till  the 
bells  were  taken  from  it.     Being  obliged  to  fpend  his  winter 
evenings  with  a  mother  and  two  loquacious  old  aunts,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  invented  this  fafcinating  game,  and  his  defign 
at  lail.  was  crowned  with  perfect  fuccefs.     We  were  in- hopes 
of  rinding  fome  more  fatisfa£tory  explanation  of  its  firft  inventi- 
on, and,  indeed,  with  feme  more  elaborate  refearches  into-  the 
difcovery  and  original  mode  of  playing  cards  than  we  here 
meet  with.     A  flight  account  is  indeed  given  of  their  fuppofed 
origin  :  but  in  a  poem  of  twelve  cantos  we  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect the  befb  information  that  could  be  collected  on  a  curious 
and,  we  appeal  to  the  club  at  Brooke's,  a  truly  interefting  fub- 
ject.     A  feientific  invefligation  did  not  poflibly  fuit  the  au- 
thor's lively  genius^  whole  acquired  learning  we  fufpect  to  be 
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no  way  equal  to  his  natural  talents,  though  he  furmfhes  us 
With  quotations  from  a  great  variety  of  languages ;  from  the 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  and  German. 
Even  Homer,  Job,  and  Hafez,  the  Perfian  Anacreon,  are  laid 
under  contributions  towards  embellifhing  this  Poem  on  Whift ; 
and  the  author  has  given  himfelf  the  trouble  of  rendering 
Perfian,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  letters  into  fuch  Englifh  ones  as 
correfpond  with  them,  by  way  of  illuftrating  the  text.  As  to 
the  former  languages  we  fliall  fay  nothing,  for  reafons  beft 
known  to  ourfelves ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  he  certainly  would 
have  done  better  in  giving  the  words  in  the  original,  than  fo 
carelefs  a  copy  of  them.  Thus  Tra^avaovTa,  he  renders  pam- 
pbaneenta^  Eypwa,  Hewraika^  &c.  and  allures  us  that  the  laft 
word  fignifies  /  have  it>  and  that  lexicon  is  ( a  poetical  phrafe 
for  a  dictionary.' 

As  the  performance  treats  on  a  fubjecl:  not  hackneyed  in 
the  public  eye,  and  poflefles  more  than  a  common  (hare  of  me- 
rit, we  mail  give  a  fhort  analylis  of  it.-— The  author  begins 
with  cenfuring  the  folly  of  thofe  who  write  on  unfafhionabie  iub- 
je&s,  which  neither  afford  them '  folid  pudding,  nor  empty  praife, 
Among  thofe  that  are  fafhionable,  hefirft  propofes  '  the  glories  of 
Newmarket's  plain  ;'  thenar  ock-fighting  5  and  his  fame,  who  firft 

s  With  more  than  nature's  weapons  arm'd  his  rage, 
Taught  him  to  death  the  bloody  war  to  wage ; 
And  made  what  once  was  but  a  dunghill  fight 
A  ftrife  which  dukes  can  witnefs  with  delight !' 

*  Th'  illuftrious  boxer's  praife'  is  next  mentioned  as  a  noble 
fubjeel:,  which,  if  properly  executed, 

•  In  time  perhaps  might  royal  notice  gain  : 
And  fome  bright  year,  the  future  years  among, 
With  laureat  honours  might  reward  the  fong.' 

This,  however,  he  declines  as  too  arduous  an  undertaking  for 
his  unpraftifed  Mufe,  and  '  the  Art  of  Cookery  is  relinquifh- 
ed  to  talents  better  tried*  on  the  fame  account.  He  concludes 
with  fixing  on  Whift,  whofe. praife  he  celebrates  in  fome  hu- 
morous lines,  lays  down  the  plan  on  which  he  intends  to  pro- 
ceed, and  concludes  the  canto  very  properly  by  an  invocation 

■  To  the  bright  fpirit  of  immortal  Hoyle.' 

The  next  begins  with  fome  reflections  on  the  invention  of 
Cards,  and  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  inventor  of  whift-; 
and  we  could  have  wiihed  this  part  had  been  more  expanded. 
The  ftory  of  Moody,  <  the  likely  fire  of  Whift,'  fellows,  and 
is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  canto,  where  he  lay* 
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down,  in  order  to  preferve  that  filence  fo  efTential  to  his  hap- 
pinefs  and  the  well-playing  of  the  game,  fixteen  laws,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hoyie's  Book  of  Statutes,  and  the  va- 
lidity and  cogency  of  which  are  univerfally  admitted.  The 
ftatute  laws  of  England  would  appear,  we  believe,  to  as  much 
advantage  in  rhyme  as  thofe  of  the  modern  Alfred  of  the  card- 
table.  Here  we  blame  not  the  author,  but  the  iubjecl.  The 
cafe  is  different  in  refpecl:  to  Moody's  long  fpeech,  which  con- 
cludes the  canto.  It  does  not  agree  with  his  taciturn  charac- 
ter, evidently  copied  in  fome  of  the  moft  linking  outlines  from 
that  of  the  immortal  Spectator. 

The  fifth  canto  opens  with  a  humorous  companion  between 
the  flow  progrefs  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  and  the  game  of 
whift  towards  popularity.  When  Waller  and  Cowley  were 
held  in  higher  eilimation  than  the  former,  ombre,  quadrille, 
and  bafiet  were  preferred  to  the  latter.  But  at  length  an  Ad- 
difon  and  a  Hoyle  arofe,  equally  eminent  for  critical  acumen 
in  their  refpective  lines,  who  proclaimed  their  praife, 

•  And  prov'd  their  right  to  univerfal  fame.* 

No  lefs  humorous  is  the  author's  digrcflion  to  the  playhoufe, 
and  fcheme  for  the  improvement  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  As 
it  ftands  unconnected,  it  will  fuffer  lefs  by  tranferibing  than 
moil  other  paiTages. 

1   When  frth.  from  college,  in  the  crowded  pit, 
I  us'd  at  firft  with  panting  heart  to  fit ; 
Whilll  all  the  charms  theatric  pleafures  boaft 
Had  not  as  yet  their  virgin  graces  loft; 
And  ev'ry  word  I  from  the  ftage  could  hear 
Was  boundiefs  rapiure  to  my  youthful  ear; 
How  often  have  I  curs'd  the  buzzing  found, 
Which  flow'd  contiuuai  from  the  boxes  round! 
And  wifh'd  our  fine  folks  would  adopt  the  mode, 
Which  travellers  report  prevails  abroad*  ; 
Where  Whift  through  all  the  night  in  iilence  reigns, 
And  ev'ry  box  a  gaming  fet  contains ; 
Who,  while  more  ferious  fcenes  their  thoughts  engage, 
Have  feldom  leifure  to  regard  the  ftage. 

c  But  now   (for  time  increafe  of  wifdom  brings) 
How  widely  difPrent  is  my  fenfe  of  things ! 
Since  knowledge  of  the  world  enlarg'd  my  mind, 
And  knowledge  of  the  town  my  talte  refin'd: 
Yet  ftill  I  curfe — but  not  the  charming  found 
Which  flows  continual  from  the  boxes  round  ; 
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I  curfc  thofe  rants  of  wild  unmeaning  rage, 

Which  rife  ir.ceilant  from  the  noify  itage ; 

Which  o'er  the  found  of  modifh  tongues  prevail, 

Deprive  me  oft  of  many  a  curious  tale, 

And  drown  the  fmooth  aJdrefs   of  many  a  peer,  0  , 

Before  its  meaning  reach  my  anxious  ear. 

Here  let  me  paufe,  a  project  to  explain, 

Which  more  than  once  has  (truck  my  fertile  brain; 

And  which  to  publifh,  my  impaient  mind 

May  ne'er  perhaps  a  fitter  ieaion  find. 

*  Thru  dome,  whofe  managers  inceflant  ftrive 
To  k  ep  the  public  appetite  alive, 
An  i  feed  their  guelfo,  on  each  returning  night, 
With  varied  treats  of  ever  new  delight; 
Where  yet  delight  is  often  fought  in  vain. 
And  languor  and  difguft  too  of'ten  reign  ; 
One  fin  pie  change  might  to  a  temple  turn, 
Where  pleafure's  lamp  could  never  fail  to  burn. 
How  rich  a  feall  would  ev'ry  play  become, 
If,  like  a  pantomime,  the  fcenes  were  dumb ; 
And  liberty  of  fpeech  to  none  allow'd, 
But  thofe  diftinguiih'd  from  the  vulgar  crowd  ; 
W7ho,  thron'd  betwixt  the  galleries  and  pit, 
In  vaulted  cabinets  of  fplendour  fit  ! 
We  mould  not  then  frequent  the  houfe  to  know 
What  Hamlet  faid  a  thoufand  years  ago  : 
But  flock  to  catch,  in  the  politefl  way, 
The  news  and  fcandal  of  the  prefent  day. 
What  perfect  blifs  from  fuch  a  fcheme  appears 
To  all  our  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears! 
The  one  delighted  with  the  charms  that  flow 
From  graceful  action,  and  the  pomp  of  fhow ; 
The  other  ravifhed  with  the  full  difplay 
Of  all  that  wit  and  elegance  could  fay. 

'   A   plan  which  promis'd  thus  their  toils  to  eafe, 
The  flothful  players  could  not   fail  to  pleafe ; 
Nor  would  it  colt  them  one  triumphant  hour, 
Or  circumfcribe  their  fafcinating  pow'r. 
For  fure  the  Sid  dons,  whofe  expreflive  eye 
Each  paufe  of  language  can  fo  well  fupply, 
Requires  no  fuccour  from  poetic  art ; 
To  roufe,  to  foften,  or  to  tear  the  heart ; 
Which,  were  it  made  of  penetrable  ituff, 
Would  find  her  geftures  and  her  looks  enough. 
Nor  lefs  applaufe  would  crown  tiie  graces  wild 
Of  fportive  Jordan,  Nature's  charming  child; 
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Whofe  romps,  tho  mute,  would  be  refiftlefs  Hill, 
And  all  the  hpufe  with  endlefs  laughter  fill/ 

What  follows  is  equally  entertaining — It  is,  however,  time 
to  return  to  the  fubjecl,  but  not  till  the  commencement  of  an- 
other canto. 

*  For  this,  tho*  fhort,  too  much  of  fenfe  contains, 
Not  to  be  kept  apart  from  lighter  {trains.* 

The  comparative  eftimate  of  whift  is  refumed  ;  and  the  in? 
feriority  of  other  games,  fuch  as  loo,  commerce,  bafTer,  qua- 
drille, &c.  Sec.  pointed  out  in  a  lively  manner.  Of  the  au- 
thor's learning,  we  exprefled  fome  doubt ;  to  h;.s  philofophy,  at 
leaft  in  the  following  quotation,  we  readily  fubferibe.  In  his 
encomiums  on  whift  he  obferves,  that  it  required  more  thought 
and  mental  exertion  than  the  games  mentioned  above  j  of 
courfe, 

'  But  fome  will  here  object,  that  fuch  applaufe, 
So  far  from  helping,  rather  hurts  the  caufe ; 
Since  all  will  grant  that  paftimes  were  defigu'd, 
Not  to  employ,  but  to  relieve  the  mind  ; 
And  therefore  thofe  that  leave  it  moll  at  eafe 
Have  furely  far  the  faireft  claim  to  pleafe. 
But  they  that  argue  thus  from  fenfe  depart, 
And  know  but  little  of  th,e  human  heart; 
"Which  not  in  pleafure's  felf  can  pleafure  find, 
Unlefs  it  comes  with  agitation  join'd ; 
Which  balking  warm  in  fortune's  funihine  clear, 
Sighs  for  the  fnifting  clouds  of  hope  and  fear  ; 
And  tjr'd  with  looking  on  the  liillefs  deep, 
When  lulled  by  fummer  gales  to  filver  fleep, 
Would  rather  far  the  temper's  fury  brave. 
When  danger  rides  pn  ev'ry  foaming  wave.' 

The  ufe  of  whift  in  filencing  tea-table  fcandal  was  noticed 
in  the  p:  e^edirg  canto.  Its  fuperiority  in  point  of  intereft  to 
other  g;  mes  is  next  pointed  out.  A  third  excellence,  for  which 
\\  is  celebrated,  is  its  independence  on  the  principle  of  ava-, 
rice,  and,  in  cor.fequencc,  its  connection  with  ceconomy.  A 
ftory  is  introduced  to  enforce  this  pofition,  but  not  very  hap- 
pily.    It  appears  rather 

va — j \  To  tend, 

Againft  the  caufe  it  would  defend.' 

Cardelia,  long  ufed  c  to  routs  and  drums  and  fuch  expen- 
C^vg  gear,'  is  left  a  widow  in  very  contracted  circumftances,  at 
the  age  of  forty^one,  A  rigid  teconomy  is  neceffary  for  the  ma- 

j  sagsinent 
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«agement  of  her  finances ;  but  exiftence  witliout  2  card-party 
cannot  be  fupported.     Muft  fhe  no  longer 

—  •  Her  focial  band  invite, 
To  pafs  in  charming  whift  the  tedious  night ; 
And,  when  the  bufinefs  of  the  night  was  paft, 
Repay  their  prefence  with  a  flight  repaft  K 

'  How  to  reconcile  this  difficulty,  how  *  to  keep  her  party, 
and  her  fupper  fave,'  is  the  grand  defideratum.  A  plan  is  at 
laft  hit  upon  for  that  purpofe.  The  ufual  party  is  invited  to 
*  whift  and  fupper  too.*  The  invitation  is  accepted  with 
pleafurc-  ■ 

*  Succeffive  rubbers  lengthen'd  out  the  night. 
And  ftill  the  fupper  was  not  ready  quite. 
Till  tir'd  at  laft  with  one  accord  they  rife, 
With  aching  heads,  and  fleep-defiring  eyes. 
And  now  th'aftonifh'd  lady  ftrives  in  vain 

Her  guefte  a  little  longer  to  detain  ;  \ 

In  vain  regrets  her  good  provifion  loft, 
And  fomewhat  mentions  of  a  tedious  roaft ; 
While  each  politely  hurrying  down  the  flairs, 
A  total  want  of  appetite  declares.' 

The  fame  farce  is  fuccefsfully  a£ted  over  and  over  again  to 
her  whift-enamoured  company : — fome  crofs  event  ftill  pre- 
vents the  banquet's  appearance.  Unfortunately  one  of  the 
party  marries,  and  brings  her  bufband,  fir  John  Gormaw,  in 
evil  hour  to  poor  Cardelia's  coterie.  Rubber  follows  rubber, 
but  no  fupper  appears:  at  laft,  the  knight's  patience  being 
exhaufted,  and  appetite  outrageous,  in  fpite  of  Cardelia  and 
his  lady's  intreaties,  he  rufhes  to  the  kitchen ;  but 

*  As  down  the  fteps  with  eager  hafte  he  goes. 
No  fav'ry  fcent  regales  his  gaping  ncfe  ; 

No  merry  jack,  ftill  whirling  round  and  round. 
Salutes  his  ear  with  banquet-boding  found, 
But  when  at  laft  the  kitchen  door  he  gains, 
Surprife  and  horror  thrill  his  faiv'ring  veins; 
Nought  there  one  fign  of  preparation  gave, 
But  all  was  dark,  and  quiet  as  the  grave; 
Save  what  the  glimm'ring  moon  reveaPd  to  view* 
Which  thro'  the  panes  a  faintifh  luftre  threw, 
And  fhew'd  the  drowfy,  long-expecting  maid. 
Half  naked,  nodding  by  the  fire  decay'd ; 
Where  fcatter'd  embers  feelingly  declare 
Tkaj  one  poor  eg^  could  fcarce  be  roaftcd  there.' 

C  4  Thif 
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[  This  difcovery  is  attended  with  terrible  effects.  The  com* 
pany  having  thanked  their  hoftefs  with  a  fneer  for  her  princely 
entertainment, 

•  Then  hurried  off,  and  left  the  dame  behind, 

Not  in  the  moll  contented  frame  of  mind. 

She  curs'd  Gormaw ;  fhe  fainted,  rag'd,  and  cried  ; 

Nay  fome  will  go  fo  far  to  fay  (he  died. 

(It  hurt  her  vanity  to  that  degree)  : 

And  if  fhe  did — why  fo  ihe  might  for  me.' 

This  circumftance,  confidered  as  the  moral  of  the  flory,  is 
exceptionable,  and  the  fprite  who  infpired  Cardelia  with  an, 
idea,  the  adoption  of  which  terminated  fo  unfortunately,  is 
improperly  flyled  a  \  friendly  power/  For  certainly  that  ceco- 
nomy  which  proceeds  from  a  pafhon  for  whilt  is  not  here  ex- 
hibited in  very  fafcinating  colours,  nor  its  advantages  very 
clearly  afcertained.  Yet  we  heartily  excufe  the  author  for  the 
laughable  manner  in  which  he  tells  the  ilory.  In  the  next 
canto  the  apparent  facility  and  real  difficulty  of  whifl  is  confi- 
dered. Memory,  judgment,  temper,  are  pointed  out  as  the 
principal  requifites.  Many  good  obfervations  and  directions 
relative  to  the  former  are  given  in  very  pleafmg  numbers. 
Some  reafons  for  rejecting  an  artificial  memory,  though  re- 
commended by  the  immortal  Hoyle,  chap.  2ifl,  are  afftgned  j 
and  a  man  of 


*  Burgher  blood, 


f  Whofe  head  was  white  with  fourfcore  winter's  mow/ 

the  author's  tutor  in  the  fcience   of  whifl,  is  celebrated   for 
his  wonderful  recollection. 

The  fecond  peculiar  requifitc,  judgment,  furnifhes  a  fubr 
ject  for  the  eighth  and  ninth  cantos.  It  is  obferved  that  the 
rules  under  this  head  are  almoft  innumerable.  The  duties  of 
the  leading  hand  are  firfl  pointed  out. 

!  A  youth  juft  ent'ring  on  the  ftage  of  life, 
And  keen  to  ftruggle  in  preferment's  ftrife, 
By  one  rafh  ftep  may  hurt  his  fortune  more 
Than  all  his  future  prudence  can  reftore. 
Thus  will  it  fare  with  him  whofe  want  of  heed 
Sets  off  at  firft  with  fome  imprudent  lead ; 
His  influence  loll  he  never  may  regain, 
But  oft  his  overfight  lament  in  vain  ; 
Whofe  dire  effeel  may  give  the  foe  commnndj. 
And  fpoil  the  profpecls  of  the  faireft  hand. 
Stop  then,  my  fon,  and  ere  thy  card  defcend,, 
Reflect  how  much  may  on  its  fate  depend  $ 

Nor 
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Nor  venture  thus,  by  rafh  and  wanton  play, 
The  hope-  of  two  at  once  to  call  away.' 

The  do&rine  of  trumps,  and  of  the  flrong  fuit,  are  next 
tific  manner.     Then,  the  duties  of 
d;  of  the  fecond  in  hand;  of  the 
eluding  the  doctrine  of  fmciTing  ;  of  tiie  lad  in  hand  ; 
and  lailly,  the  doctrine  of  calling,  and  of  playing  by  the  ft  ages 
treated  with  equal  abilities.     The  fubje£t  of 
e  cantos  is  certainly  not   adapted  to  poetic  numbers :  the 
author  has  indeed   acquitted   himfelf  as  well   as  could  be  es- 
_d:  but  feveral  minutiae,  requifite  towards  the  judicious 
playing  of  the  game,  are  omitted,  we  prefume,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty or  alrrjaft  impoffibility  of  hitching  them  in  any  tolerable 
rhyme.     To  remedy  this  matter   a  commentary,  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Hoyle,  is  annexed'to  each  canto,  in  which 
the  directions  given  in  the  text  are  enlarged  and  elucidated. 

Temper,  *  the  third  propitious  power'  requifite  at  whirl,  is 
the  iubject  of  the  tenth  canto  ;  and  the  ftory  of  Smilinda  is  re- 
lated, to  mew  the  utility  of  preferving  it.  The  mode  in  which 
a  deal  is  played,  that  proves  too  fevere  a  trial  for  her,  is  intro- 
duced \  but  will  appear  to  no  advantage  if  the  reader  recollects 
that  of  Ombre  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  author,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  more  intelligible,  has  fubjoined  a  view  of  the 
different  hands  in  plain  profe,  and  a  fcheme  of  the  cards  in  the 
prder  they  were  played. 

f  Good  Lord  !  what  arrant  fools  fome  people  are 

With  all  their  fluff  of  prudence,  fenfe  and  care  ! 

In  vain   old  father  Time  his  influence  tries  ; 

He  makes  them  proud,  but  never  makes  them  wife. 

They  fondly  think  that  they  fhould  all  things  know, 

Becaufe  they  liv'd  fome  fifty  years  ago; 

Nor  once  reflect.,   this  age  has  other  rules, 

And  other  maxims  than  thefe  formal  fools. 

Were  it  not  grofsly  to  abufe  my  pow'r, 

I' could  rail  on,  and  curfe  them  by  the  hour.' 

This  exclamation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  canto,  pro- 
ceeds from  our  author's  being  caught  at  his  pleafing  labours  by 
a  morofe  father, 

c  As  great  a  pedant  as  you'd  wifli  to  fee.* 

The  old  gentleman  treats  *  c  Young  Gracelefs'  with  great  fe~ 
verity,  and  infills  upon  annexing  himfelf  a   leclure  againft 

*  It  Ihculd  have  been  obferved  that  the  author  *  aflumes  the  character  of  a 
Tain,  petulant,  (tripling,  whole  opinion  of  his  own  wit  and  abilities  is  fo  over- 
weening, that  he  thinks  they  entitle  him  to  fall  foul  of  every  thing  that  comes 
in  his  way.'— -We  do  not  perceive  that  he  has  made  any  exceptionable  uie  of 
this  liberty. 

gaming 
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gaming  to  the  poem,  by  way  of  antidote  to  the  poifon  con- 
tained in  it.     With  this  le&ure  the  laft  canto  opens, 

*  Iratufque  Chremes  tumido  deiitigat  ore.' 

Thefe  invectives,  and  the  ftory  of  a  fortunate  gamefter* 
taken  probably  from  a  real  character,  are  written  in  a  more 
elevated  ftyle  than  the  other  parts  of  the  poem,  which 
fometimes  are  rather  too  profaic.  On  the  whole,  we  are  great- 
ly pleafed  with  our  lively  author,  and  fhall  conclude  our 
article  with  the  entertaining  Po.ftfcripx.  which  concludes  live 
performance^ 

Now9  bleft  be  Heav'n,  the  tedious  lecture's  o*er. 
And  old  fquare-toes  will  trouble  us  no  more.; 
And  yet  I  cannot  leave  you  thus  behind, 
"With  fuch  abfurd  impreffions  on  your  mind, 
Nor  wholly  thus  to  his  advice  refign, 
Until  you  hear  a  little  more  of  mine. 

*  Can  there  then  be  whofe  tempers  are  fo  rough, 
"Whofe  hearts  are  made  of  fuch  unfeeling  fluff, 
That  ihey  could  wifh  from  our  iraperfett  life 
To  cut  the  brilliant  hours  of  painted  ftrife, 
And  from  the  worthlefs  world  to  drive  away 
The  hopes,  the  pleafures,  and  the  pains  of  play? 
Let  thofe  who  harbour  fuch  a  ftrange  deure, 
To  fomc  obfeure,  fequefter'd  nook  retire ; 
Where  thro'  the  tedious  year  no  fpades  are  found, 
But  thofe  that  ferve  to  penetrate  the  ground  ; 
J^o  clubs,  but  thofe,  with  which  fome  angry  clowi* 
Knocks,  at  a  time,  his  fellow  ruftic  down  ; 
Ho  hearts,  but  thofe  with  which  in  paffion's  hour 
The  wanton  boy  difplays  his  fovereign  pow'r  : 
And  as  for  diamonds,  you  in  vain  may  call, 
for  there  they  never  can  be  found  at  all. 
There  let  all  fuch  their  lives  in  languor  wafte. 
And  rail  at  pleafures  which  they  cannot  tafte„ 

■   But  ye  that  live  in  faihion's  poliuYd  climes, 
In  this  great  art  inftrucT;  your  fons  betimes ; 
Let  this  be  ftill  the  firft  of  your  regards, 
Before  tfieir  letters  let  them  learn  their  cards. 
Nor  do  I  yet  defpair  to  fee  the  day,  Y 

When  hoftile  armies  rang'd  in  neat  array,  i 

Iv»ftead  of  fighting,  fhall  engage  in  play;  J 

When  peaceful  Whift  the  quarrel  (hall  decide, 
And  Chriftian  blood  be  fpilt  on  neither  fide. 
Then  duels  too,  or  any  other  fray, 
jMight  all  be  fought  in  this  good  harmlefs  way; 
Then  pleas  no  more  fljould  wait  the  tardy  laws. 
But  one  odd  trick  at  once  conclude  the  caufc. 

ThenA 
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Though  fome  will  fay  that  this  is  nothing  new. 
For  here  there  have  been  long  odd  tricks  enow. 
'  Thus  Britain  ftill,  to  all  the  world's  furprife, 
In  this  great  fcience  {hall  progreffive  rife, 
Till  ages  hence,  when  all  of  each  degree 
Shall  play  the  game  as  well  as  Hoyle  or  me.' 


fugitive  Pieces,  by  M,  de  Montefquieu*  Confijling  af  the  "Temple 
of  Gnidus,  and  Arjaces  and  Ijmenia,  Small  Svo.  2s,  6d* 
Jewed,     Longman.     1789. 

*"pHlS  little  volume  contains  the  Temple  of  Gnidus,  and 
-"■     Arfaces  and  Iimenia,  an  eaftern  ftory,  now  firft  tranft 
lated  from  the  French  of  Montefquieu.    The  Temple  of  Gnn 
dus,  our  author  has  told  us,  refembles  no  other  work.     It  is  a 
profaic  poem,  full  of  beautiful,  but  often  too  luxuriant  image- 
ry; of  fentiments  animated,  tender,  and  fedn&ive ;  ofpaffioa 
warm,  eager,  and  impetuous.     It  is  the  work  of  youth,  and 
adapted  chiefly  to  that  period  when  the  imagination  holds  the 
reins,  and  when  reafon  is,  for  a  while,  unwilling  or  unable 
to  guide.     Yet,  at  other  times,  t,he  beauty  of  the  descriptions 
may  attract  the  readers  of  a  more  refined  tafte,  and  the  pure 
claffic  model  pleafe  the  admirers  of  the  productions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  Temple  of  Gnidus  is,  however,  well  known : 
our  literary  annals  record  many  efforts  to  give  it  an  Englifh 
drefs ;  and  we   are  forry  to  add,  as  many  abortive  attempts. 
The  firft  of  thefe  was  publifhed  in  17595  under  the  title  of 
'  Miscellaneous  Pieces:'  its  merits  are  mentioned  in  pur  vnth. 
volume,  though  many  errors  in  the  tranflation  are  not  pointed 
out.    Four  years  afterwards  Mr.  Sayer  publifhed  the  firft  canto 
of  a  tranflation  in  blank  verfe,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two 
years,  the  whole  poem,  extending  to  a  quarto  volume,  charged 
at  the  price  of  a  guinea  *.     The  attempt  was  injudicious,  and 
the   execution  very  imperfect:.      In    1768,  however,  '  The 
Temple  of  Gnidus,  tranflated  a  fecond  time,'  appeared,  and 
its  defects  are  noticed  in  our  xxvth  vol.  p.  2 16.     The  author 
wifhed  to  amend  the  picture,  and  has,  in  fome  inftances,  add-, 
ed  to,  and  in  others  omitted  circumftances,  according  to  his 
fancy.     We  cannot  therefore  confider  the  prefent  attempt  as 
improper ;  and  we  find  the  verfion  before  us  equally  accurate 
and  elegant. 

f  An  Eaftern  Story,'  generally  attributed  to  Montefquieu, 
and  added  to  the  late  editions  of  his  works,  Arfaces  and  Ifme- 
nia,  is  now,  we  believe,  for  the  firft  time  tranflated. 


*  See  Crit,  Rev.  vgl.  xv.  p,  389,  and  vol.  xx.  p.  151, 

<  At 
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'  As  monarchy,  the  editor  obferves,  is  always  in  danger  of  run- 
ning into  defpotifm,  the  author  vvifhed  if  poffibie  to  render  even 
defpotifm  uleful.  With  this  view,  he  has  delineated  a  m oft  agree- 
able picture  of  a  defpot  who  makes  his  people  happy.  Perhaps 
he  flattered  himfelf  that  fome  king,  or  queen,  or  minifter,  might 
read  his  book,  and  wiih  to  refembh-  Arfaces,  If;v,enia,  or  Afpar  : 
or  to  be  themfelves  the  models  of  a  piaure,  equally  delightful. 

'  Be  this  as  it  will,  men  may  become  defpots  or  kings  in  their 
own  families,  in  fociety,  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  we  may 
all  reap  inftruclion  from  the  fpirit  of  laws  and  from  this,work. 

'  The  author  obferved  the  influence  which  the  ladies/now-a-days, 
enjoy  over  the  opinions  of  men  ;  to  gain  the  difciples,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  fecure  the  favour  of  the  mafters  :  he  has  ipoken  the 
language  that  is  moll  familiar  and  moft  agreeable  to  them  ;  he  has 
written  a  romance  ;  he  has  painted  love  as  he  felt  it ;  fometimes  im- 
petuous, feldom  gloomy,  often  fportful.' 

It  is  a  pleafing  little  tale  ;  but  it  is  the  triumph  of  love,  ra- 
ther than  the  apology  for  defpotifm,  or  the  manual  of  monarchs. 
We  mall  extract  a  lpecimen  from  the  more  familiar,  as  well 
as  from  the  political  part. 

'  But  Ard;fira  had  now  no  diftruft ;  our  hearts  were  knit  toge- 
ther. And  furely  a  love  like  this  impreflesan  air  of  gaiety  on  every 
thing  around  ;  and  becaufe  one  object  enchants  us,  all  nature  ap- 
pears chenrful  and  engaging.  A  love  like  this  refembles  that 
happy  infancy  to  which  every  thing  affords  novelty,  playfulnefs 
and  plenfure. 

'  I  feci  a  gentle  tranfport  while  I  am  talking  to  you  of  that 
happy  period.  Sometimes  I  loft  Ardafira  in  the  wood,  and  found 
her  again  by  the  fweet  accents  of  her  voice.  She  decked  herfelf 
with  the  flowers  which  I  gathered  j  and  I  adorned  myfelf  with 
thofe  which  had  been  culled  by  her  hand.  The  fong  of  the  birds, 
the  murmuring  of  the  fountains,  the  mufic  and  the  dances  of  our 
young  flaves,  and  a  foftnefs  imprelTed  on  every  thing  around  us^ 
were  continual  tefti monies  of  the  happinefs  we  enjoyed. 

*  Sometimes  Ardafira  dreft'ed  herfelf  like  a  fhepherdefs  without 
Ornaments  or  jewels,  and  appeared  in  the  charms  of  native  fim- 
plicity.  At  other  times  fhe  prefented  herfelf  richly  adorned,  and 
fuch  as  (he  appeared  when  I  was  firft  captivated  with  her  beauty  in 
my  Median  haram  : 

'  Ardafi:a  employed  her  women  in  delightful  occupations. 
They  fpvm  the  wool  of  Hircania,  and  ftained  it  with  the  purple  of 
Tyre.  An  unmingled  joy  glowed  in  every  bofom.  We  defcended 
with  pleafure  to  the  equality  of  nature :  we  were  happy,  and 
V.ifhcd  to  make  all  happy  around  us,     Falfe  pleafures  make  men 

haughty 
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haughty  and  fevere,  and  fuch  pleafures  are  always  felfifh.  But 
true  happinefs  infpires  gentlenefs  and  benevolence,  and  diffufes  it* 
influence  on  every  hand,' 


•  Arfaces  was  fo  anxious  to  preferve  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Baclrians  that  he  always  trembled  at  the  mention  of  a  refor- 
mation of  abufes ;  for  he  had  often  remarked,  that  people  called 
that  lanv  which  was  agreeable  to  their  own  views,  and  whatever 
ran  counter  to  their  intered'they  called  abufes. 

'  In  the  correction  of  abufes,  he  faid,  men  often  deftroy  what 
they  pretend  to  reform. 

'■  He  was  convinced  that  good  cannot  exiit  In  a  Hate  except  it  be 
conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  laws ;  that  the  only  way  of 
eftablifhing  a  permanent  profperity  is  by  doing  good  as  the  laws 
direct ;  and  that  the  fure  way  of  introducing  permanent  evil,  is  to 
commit  evil  in  defpite  of  them. 

*'  He  was  perfuaded  that  the  duty  of  a  prince  did  not  fo  much 
confift  in  guarding  the  laws  againli  the  paffions  of  others  as  againft 
his  own. 

'  That  the  general  defire  of  rendering  mankind  happy  was  na- 
tural to  princes :  but  that  this  defire  was  nugatory,  if  they  did 
not  continually  endeavour  to  acquire  the  knowledge  neceffary  to 
procure  it. 

•  That,  moll  fortunately,  the  great  art  of  reigning  called  for 
judgement  rarher  than  genius  ;  for  a  defire  to  acquire  knowledge 
rather  than  extenfive  information ;  for  practical  ikill  rather  than 
theoretical  fpeculation ;  for  a  certain  acutenefs  in  difcovering  the 
characters  of  men,  rather  than  capacity  for  forming  them. 

•  That  knowledge  of  mankind  is  learnt,  like  every  other  thing 
by  an  intercourfe  with  men.  That  faults  and  vices  cannot  be  hid 
always  but  with  the  greateft  difficulty.  That  moft  men  wear  a  dif- 
guife,  but  that  it  is  in  general  fo  loofe  and  ill  fitted,  that  it  mull 
often  leave  fome  part  uncovered.' 

Whatever  might  have  been  Montefquieu's  opinion  of  the 
monarchy  of  France,  it  is  evident  that  from  this  and  other 
works,  that  the  pi&ure  in  his  imagination  was  of  a  different 
kind,  or  it  discriminated  the  real  confiitution  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  adminiftered. 

In  this  ftory  there  are  a  few  pafTages  where  the  tranflator,  if 
not  incorrect,  has  polifhed  his  language  with  lefs  care :  they 
are,  however,  very  few ;  and,  in  the  parts  where  we  have 
compared  it  with  the  original,  the  verfion  feems  perfpicuous, 
correct,  and  happy,  7 
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"The  Prefent  Practice  of  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace;  and  a  Cbmplite 
Library  of  Parifh  Law.  Containing  the  Subfiance  of  all  the 
Statutes  and  adjudged  Cafes  down  to  the  Tear  1 790,  inclufive, 
which  point  out  the  Duty  and prefent  Pracl'ice  of  yu/hces  of 
the  Peace,  Sheriffs  Under-sheriffs,  Clergymen,  Churchwar- 
dens, Overfeers,  High  Conftables,  Surveyors  of  the  Highway, 
Conftables,  Headboroughs,  and  other  County,  Ward,  and  Pa- 
rifh Officers.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Barry,  LL.  D.  4  Vols* 
%vo.     ib  6s.  Boards.     Symonds. 

A  HE  author  obferves,  in  his  preface,  that 

■  The  late  immoderate  additions  to  the  ftatute  law  of  this  coun- 
try, abounding  with  penal  claufes  of  the  mod  oppreffive  kind,  ren- 
der an  accurate  performance  on  this  fubjeel  not  only  highly  ufe- 
ful,  but  abfolutely  necefTary,  to  thofe  who  would  wifti  to  act  with 
propriety  in  their  refpective  offices  and  fituations.  The  power  of 
a  juftice  of  the  peace  is  certainly  much  extended  by  a  variety  of 
modern  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  office  is  confequently  become 
more  refpeclable  ;  but  this  accumulation  of  power  and  confequence 
is  dearly  purchafed  by  the  additional  difficulties  attending  it.* 

We  are  of  opinion,  with  Dr.  Barry,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons,  that  an  accurate  performance  on  this  fubjecl:  is  highly 
necefTary  :  but  the  following  implied  farcafm  on  the  magiflracy 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  relifhed  by  that  worfhipful  body. 

«  Abilities,  fays  the  doctor,  bordering  on  mediocrity,  were  for- 
merly deemed  a  fufficient  recommendation  for  a  commiflion  in  the 
peace;  butfomething  more  is  now  required,  for  a  man  to  acquit 
himfelf  in  that  ftation  with  honour  and  ability,  or  even  with  a  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety.' 

The  doctor,  however,  fully  atones  for  this  feemlng  re- 
flection on  that  refpe&able  body,  by  the  compliment-convey- 
ed in  the  following  fenfible  obfervations : 

'  If  there  are  fo  many  difficulties  to  be  combated  by  the  magi- 
ftrates  themfelves,  men  of  fuperior  education  and  knowledge  to 
the  reft  of  mankind,  they  mult  ftill  be  more  numerous  and  formi- 
dable to  thofe  in  parifh  offices ;  if  they  have  not  an  unerring  guide 
to  confult  upon  almoft  every  occafion  that  may  occur.  The  office 
of  conftable,  in  particular,  is  now  infinitely  more  difficult  to  exe- 
cute than  it  has  ever  been.  The  fame  a&s  of  parliament  which 
have  created  bufmefs  for  the  juftices,  have  equally  contributed  to 
augment  the  duty  and  hazard  of  a  conftable  ;  but  the  latter  has  not, 
like  the  magiftrate,  acquired  additional  confequence  and  power, 
as  a  compeniation  for  his  augmented  difficulties  and  dangers.    All 
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^ne  modern  atts  of  parliament  which  impofe  new  taxes  (and  they 
are  not  a  few)  invefl  the  magiftrates  with  extraordinary  power; 
and,  in  fome  inftances,  authorife  them  to  give  judgment  in  afuin- 
mary  way,  in  matters  of  as  much  importance  as  feenr  confiitu- 
tionally  to  demand  a  trial  by  jury.' 

Stimulated  by  the  candid  and  ingenuous  remarks  of  the  au- 
thor, as  well  as  with  the  apparent  difplay  of  legal  knowledge, 
in  his  judicious  preface,  we  have  been  diligent  in  our  exam!-* 
nation  of  *  The  Prefent  Practice  of  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace.* 

Magiftrates,  and  all  other  peace  as  well  as  parifh  officers* 
are  regulated  folely  by  the  common  and  ftatute  law;,  and  the 
adjudications  of  the  courts,  where  fchofe  laws  are  not  other- 
wife  fufhciently  explanatory :  hence  adjudications,  in  difficult 
points,  have  the  force  of  a  ftatute,  and;  are  confidered  as  efta- 
blifhed  precedents;  it  being  impofhble  for  the  legiflature,  ever* 
when  an  a£t  of  parliament  has  been  an  object  of  the  minuteft 
inveftigation,  to  provide  for  every  poflible  contingency.  Prece-* 
dents  may  therefore  be  faid  to  conflitute  a  eonfiderable  portion 
of  our  legal  code. 

The  common  law  of  the  land  cannot  be  altered  but  by  fta- 
tute. And  even  a  Itatute  in  the  affirmative,  without  any  ne- 
gative exprefTed  or  implied,  does  not  take  away  the  common 
law;  therefore  the  party  may  wave  his  benefit  by  fuch  fta- 
tute, and  take  his  remedy  by  the  common  law. 

The  ftatute  law  is,  however,  perpetuully  fluctuating;  revi-* 
fions,  alterations,  and  explanations  are  annually  taking  place  j 
and  new  a£ts  of  parliament  are  as  frequently  promulgated. 
Should  a  perfon,  in  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  or  on  any 
other  occafion  be  abfent  from  this  kingdom  three  or  four  years, 
his  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  laws  would  be  very  defective  on 
his  return,  however  competent  it  might  have  been  before  his 
departure.  Dr.  Barry  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  ob- 
jection, which  may  be  naturally  ftarted  againft  this  work,  or 
againft  any  performance  on  this  plan  which  may  have  preced- 
ed it,  and  has  engaged  to  publiih  annually,  price  one  fhiiiing, 
a  complete  Supplement : 

'   A   cifcumftance,  fays   the   do&or,  which   will  have  its  due   * 
weight  with  the  intelligent  reader,  as  this  performance  will  be  re- 
gularly made  perfect  by  giving  the  new  adts  of  parliament  and  ad- 
judged cafes,  at  the  conckfion  of  every  fucceffive   year,  for  the 
trifling  confideration  above  mentioned.' 

It  is  alfo  well  known  that  precedents  are  fometimes  difrej 
garded,  and  the  courts  have  ventured  to  decide  direclly  con- 
trary to  what  has  been- the  prevailing  and  eftablifhed  cuftom  : 
for  example,  where  a  perfon  has  been  the  higheft  bidder  at  an  - 

auction, 
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au£Kon,  it  lias  been  the  conftant  practice  to  admit  that  he  was 
absolutely  bound  by  fuch.  bidding,  till  another  had  advanced 
upon  it.  That  doctrine,  however,  is  exploded,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  cafe;  wherein  it  was  adjudged^  that  a  bid- 
der at  an  auction,  under  the  ufual  conditions  that  the  higheft 
bidder  {ball  be  the  purchafer,  may  retracJ  bis  bidding  at  any 
time  before  the  hammer  is  down  : 

r  Eafter  29  G.  III.  Payne  v.  Cave.  This  was  an  aSion  tried 
at  the  fitting?  after  laft  terra  at  Guildhall  before  lord  Kenyon, 
wherein  the  declaration  ftated,  that  the  plaintiff,  on  the  22a  of 
September  1788,  was  pofleffed  of  a  certain  worm-cub,  and  a  pew- 
ter worm  in  the  fame,  which  were  then  and  there  abom  to  be  fold 
by  public  auction,  by  one  S.  M.  the  agent  of  t.'ic  plaintiff  in  that 
behalf;  the  conditions  of  which  (ale  were  to  be  the  ufual  condi- 
tions of  fale  of  goods  fold  by  auction,  &<  .  of  all  which  premifes 
the  defendant  afterwards,  to  wir,  &c.  had  notice;  and  thereupon 
the  defendant,  in  confederation  that  the  plaintiff,  at  the  f-ecial  in- 
flance  and  requell  of  the  defendant,  did  then  and  there  undertake 
and  promife  to  perform  the  conditions  of  the  faid  <ale,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  faid  plaintiff,  as  feller,  &c.  undertook,  and  then 
and  there  promifed  the  plaintiff  to  perform  the  conditions  of  the 
fale,  to  be  performed  on  the  p:.rt  of  the  buyer,  &c.  And  the 
plaintiff  avers,  that  the  conditions  of  the  fale  herein  after-men- 
tioned, are  ufual  conditions  of  file  of  goods  fold  by  auct  on,  to 
wit,  that  the  higheft  bidder  fh;;ll  be  the  pur  chafer,  and  mould  de- 
posit five  ihillings  in  the  pound,  and  that  if  the  lot  purchafed  were 
not  paid  for  and  taken  away  in  two  days  time,  it  fhould  be  put 
up  again  and  refold,  Sec.  (Hating  all  the  conditions). — It  then 
Hated  that  the  defendant  became  the  purchafer  of  the  lot  in  quef- 
tion  for4ol.  and  was  requeued  to  pay  the  ufual  depofit,  which  he 
refufed,  &c.  At  the  trial,  the  plaintiff's  counfel  opened  the  cafe 
thus: — The  goods  were  put  up  in  one  lot  at  an  auction;  there 
were  feveral  bidders,  of  whom  the  defendant  was  the  lajl,  who  bid 
40I.  The  auctioneer  dwelt  on  the  bidding,  on  which  the  defend- 
ant faid,  "  Why  do  you  dwell,  you  will  not  get  more."  The 
auctioneer  faid,  thai  he  was  informed  the  worm  weighed  at  leaft 
1300  weight,  and  was  worth  more  than  40I.  The  defendant  then 
afked  him  whether  he  would  warrant  it  to  weigh  fo  much,  and  re- 
ceived an  anfwer  in  the  negative:  he  then  declared  that  he  would 
not  take  it,  and  refufed  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  refold  on  a  fubfe- 
quent  day's  fale  for  30I.  to  the  defendant,  againfl  whom  the  action 
was  brought  for  the  difference.  Lord  Kenyon,  being  of  opinion 
on  this  ftatement  of  the  cafe,  that  the  defendant  was  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  his  bidding  at  any  time  before  the  hammer  was  knocked 
down,  nonfuited  the  plaintiff.  Walton  now  moved  to  fet  afidethe 
nonfuit,  on  the  ground  that  the  bidder  was  bound  by  the  condi- 
tion* 
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tions  of  the  fale  to  abide  by  his  bidding,  and  could  not  retract: 
by  the  aft  of  bidding  he  acceded  to  thofe  conditions,  One  of  which 
was,  that  the  higheit  bidder  fhould'be  the  buyer.  The  hammer  is 
fufpended,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  bidder,  or  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  repenting,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  feller  :  in  the 
mean  time,  the  peffon  who  bid  lad  is  a  conditional  purchafer,  if 
nobody  bids  more  :  ofherwife  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to 
injure  the  feller,  becaufe  all  the  former  biddings  are  difcharged 
by  the  laft  ;  and,  as  it  happened  in  this  very  inftance,  the  goods 
may  thereby  ultimately  be  fold  for  lefs  than  the  perfon  who  was 
laft  out-bid  would  have  given  for  them.  The  court  thought  the 
nonfuit  very  proper:  the  auctioneer  is  the  agent  of  the  vender, 
and  the  affent  of  both -parties  is  rieceflary  to  make  the  contract  bind- 
ing; that  is  fignificd,  on  the  part  of  the  feller,  by  knocking  down 
the  hammer,  which  was  not  done  here  till  the  defendant  had  re- 
trailed.  An  auction  is  not  unaptly  called  locus  pecnitentia :  every 
bidding  is  nothing  more  than  an  offer  on  one  fide,  which  is  not 
binding  on  either  fide  till  it  is  aflcnted  to.  But,  according  to 
what  is  now  contended  for,  one  party  would  be  bound  by  the  of- 
fer, and  the  other  not,  which  can  never  be  allowed.  Rule  refuf- 
ed.' — Barry's  Jullice,  i.  192. 

It  appears,  upon  examination,  that  Dr.  Barry  has  not 
omitted  to  introduce  the  fubftance  of  all  the  modern  acts  of 
parliament ;  without  which,  indeed,  this  work  would  not  on- 
ly be  defective  but  ufelefs  ;  and  he  feems  to  be  equally  careful 
to  enrich  his  work  with  the  modern  abdications  of  import- 
ance. Among  a  great  variety  of  thefe  we  fhall  felect  a  few. 
The  firft  is  refpecting  horfes  being  fold  at  an  unfound  price  :  a 
knowledge  of  the  decifion  on  this  point  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
generally  ufeful : 

1  Michaelmas,  30  G.  IIT.  Lord  Grantley  v.  general  Ainflie. 
This  action  was  brought  to  recover  of  the  defendant  20I.  as  the 
price  of  a  g/lding.  The  counfel  owned  that  the  defendant  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  ftricteft  honour.  The  plaintiff,  lord  Grantley, 
had  a  hunter  which  was  unfound,  and  therefore  he  wifhed  to  fell 
him.  For  this  purpofe  his  lordfhip  fent  him  to  TatterfalPs.  He 
was  firft  entered,  by  miflake,  as  a  found  horfe,  but  the  moment 
this  miftake  was  perceived  it  was  corrected ;  confequently  when 
Mr.  Ainflie  purchafed  him  he  took  him  at  rifk,  as  the  warranty 
was  then  expunged  from  the  book.  The  reverend  Mr.  Fielding 
fully  confirmed  thefe  obfervations  by  his  evidence.  He  faid  like- 
wife,  that  his  lordfhip  knew  that  the  horfe's  eyes  were  weak;  that 
he  was  worth  25  or  30I.  and  that,  if  he  had  been  found,  he 
would  have  been  worth  50I.  that  lord  Grantley  did  not  warrant 
the  horfe  found  ;  that  his  lordfhip  faid  he  never  would.  Another 
witnefs  faid,  th.it  lord  Grantley  himfelf  was  at  the  ftables  the  day 
Crit.  Rkv.  N.  Ar.  (II.)  Mat,  1791.  D  the 
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the  horfe  was  intended  to  be  taken  away.  General  Ainflie  wa* 
then  prefent,  fpeaking  to  two  gentlemen,  and  mult  have  heard 
lord  Grantley  fay,  that  he  never  would  warrant  this  horfe  found  : 
he  might  be  worth  50I.  or  he  might  be  worth  5I.  When  his  lord- 
ihip  was  coming  away,  he  told  them  they  might  take  20I.  for  him. 
Lord  Kenyon  obferved,  that  this  was  a  caufe  between  perfons  of 
confiderable  distinction ;  but  that  it  mull  be  determined  without 
any  regard  to  perfonal  confiderations.  That  there  was  no  war- 
ranty in  this  cafe  was  fumciently  proved.  If  the  perfon  felling 
goods  knows  of  no  infirmity  in  what  he  expofes  to  fale,  he  is  not 
bound  to  difclofe  what  he  did  not  know,  and  he  may  therefore  re- 
tain the  price  :  but  there  was  a  middle  cafe  between  thefe  two  ex- 
tremes, and  the  jury  would  confider  whether  this  was  not  that  mid- 
dle cafe.  If  a  perfon  knows  there  is  fome  imperfection  in  a  horfe, 
and  fells  him  for  found,  I  think,  f.iid  his  lordlhip,  that  perfon  fins 
both  againft  the  law  of  morality  and  againlt  the  law  of  the  land  : 
he  ought  to  have  difclofed  every  infirmity  which  he  knew.  That 
lord  Grantley  knew  this  horfe's  eyes  were  weak,  was  evident  from 
the  teltimony  of  Mr.  Fielding.  There  was  another  queltion  in 
this  cafe  highly  important,  and  that  was,  whether,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, it  appeared  that  the  price  this  horfe  fold  for  was  adequate. 
If  it  was,  he  would  not  fay  that  any  fraud  had  been  praftifeJ. 
His  lordfhip  ftated  the  evidence  on  both  fides  that  related  to  this 
point.  He  faid  the  cafe  was  reduced  to  this,  whether  the  price  at 
which  this  horfe  was  fold  was  adequate  to  the  fituation  in  which 
lord  Grantley  knew  the  horfe  was :  the  whole  was  bottomed  upon 
this,  that  no  man  in  {.oneflion  of  a  fecret  fault  of  his  property* 
©ught  to  take  that  property  to  market,  and  take  a  found  price  for 
it,  when  the  purchafer  would  not  hive  given  fo  high  a  price  had 
this  defect. been  d'fclofed  to  him  by  the  feller.' — Verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  20I.  ii.  428. 

The  following  decifion  refpe&ing  the  prevalence  of  cuftom 
in  certain  towns  or  places,  to  allow  more  than  fixteen  ounces 
to  the  pound,  will  be  found  ufeful.  It  is,  indeed,'?!  cloar  cafe 
that-  cuitom  will  not  dtabiim  what  exprefsly  militates  againft 
feveral  itatutes;  though  this  cuitom,  in  fome  places,  has  long 
prevailed. 

*  Eatter,  29  G.  III.  Noble  v.  Durcll  and  others.  This  was  an 
action  of  trefpafs  for  taking  the  plaintiff's  bimer.  The  defendants 
in  their  plea,  aftrr  Hating  that  Southampton  was  a  corporation  by 
prefcriptiony  and  that  they  annually  held  a  court-leet,  or  view  of 
frank- pled g.%  at  which  3  jury  is  Avorn  and  continues  in  office  till 
the  next  court,  juitified,  as  fome  of  the  jury,  taking  the  butter 
under  the  following  cuftom  :  •*  That  every  pound  of  butter  ex- 
pofed  to  fale  in  the  faid  m.irket,  of  the  faid  town,  within  the  faid 
town,  Ihoaid  bs  and  ought  to  be  of  the  weight  of  eighteen  ounces ;" 

ailed  ging 
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^Hedging  that  the  butter  iri  queftion  weighed  more  than  fixtcer, 
but  lefs  than  eighteen  ounces  to  the  pound.  To  this  plea  there 
was  a  general  demurrer  and  joinder.  After  hearing  the  arguments 
of  counfeij  lord  Kenyon,  chief  juftice*  faid,  in  deciding  this 
queftion,  I  wilh  not  to  be  uriderftood  to  fay  that  a  cuftom  may  not 
prevail  that  butter  mail  be  fold  in  lumps,  or  yards,  containing 
any  given  number  of  ounces ;  but  the  queftion  now  before  the 
court  is,  whether  a  cuftom  in  Southampton,  that  a  pound  fliall 
weigh  eighteen  ounces,  can  be  fupported  in  law.  To  fay  that  it 
can,  would  be  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  language,  as  long  as  the 
a&s  of  parliament  are  to  regulate  this  fubjed.  This  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  legiflature  for  five  centuries,  and  they  have 
thought  it  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  there  fhould  be  one  ftan- 
dard  of  weights  and  meafures  throughout  the  kingdom.  Buller, 
Juftice  :  The  queftion  here  is,  whether,  when  a  perfon  is  felling 
butter  under  the  fpecific  denomination  of  a  pound,  he  fhall  be  com- 
pellable to  fell  mure  than  a  pound.  Butter  is  directed  to  be  fold  by 
averdupois  weight,  where  a  pound  confifts  ofjixteen  ounces :  then 
how  can  a  perfon,  who  profeffes  to  fell  a  pound  of  butter,  be  com- 
pellable to  fell  more  than  a  pound.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cuf- 
tom cannot  be  fupported.  Grofe,  juftice,  of  the  fame  opinion.* 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  i.  390. 

In  the  laft-mentioned  cafe,  Dr.  Barry  has  introduced  the 
arguments  of  counfel  on  both  fides,  and  ieems  to  have  extend- 
ed the  article  to  an  unneceflary  length.  It  may  be  more  ufe- 
ful  on  that  account  to  the  barrifler,  but  perhaps  not  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  his  readers. 

The  doctor  has  procured  a  number  of  interefting  cafes  in 
crown  law.  Among  thefe  are  many  modern  adjudications* 
Tinder  the  title  Forgery,  we  find  feveral.  By  the  cafe  of  James 
Bolland,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  February  lemons,  1772,  we 
learn  that  it  is  felony  to  forge  the  name  of  a  pretended  perfon, 
though  that  perfon  never  exifted* 

*  James  Bolland  forged  the  name  of  James  Banks :  Bolland  faid, 
James  Banks  was  a  man  of  property  in  Rathbone-Place,  and  dealt 
largely  in  wines  and  fpirits.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  there  ever 
was,  in  fact,  fuch  a  perfon  exifting  as  James  Banks  of  Rathbcne- 
Place.  The  jury  found  the  prifoner  guilty  of  uttering  and  publish- 
ing the  bill  knowing  it  to  be  forged  :  but  the  court  refpited  the 
judgment,  and  it  was  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  twelve 
judges,  who  determined  againft  the  prifoner.— —Bolland  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1772/    ii.  1^7. 

To  indorfe  a  bill  in  a  fictitious  name  is  forgery ;  this  doc- 
trine the  author  eftablifhes  by  the  cafe  at  full  length  of  Edward 
Tuft,  who  was  tried  before  Mr.  Juitice  Nares  at  Leiceilcr 
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aiTizes  in  1777.  This  caufe  ought  to  be  made  generally  knowii, 
as  many  have  perhaps  been  liable  to  the  fevered  fentence  of  the 
law,  for  a  tranfaction  which  they  thought  perfectly  innocent. 

A  lingular  cafe  follows  alfo  in  detail.  Hillary  30  G.  3,  at 
the  Old-  Bailey,  a  forged  draft  was  prefented  to  a  banker  for 
payment,  which,  on  expostulation,  was  pretended  to  be  found. 
"The  proof,  however,  of  the  finding  was  far  from  being  fatisfac- 
tory,  but  the  parties  (two  in  number)  were  acquitted  ;  they  did 
not,  however,  efcape  without  a  reprimand.  The  cafe  of 
Charles  Ripley  and  William  Dow  in  1790.  Tor  the  particu- 
lars of  this  trial  we  refer  to  Barry's  Juftice,  ii.  189. 

Under  the  title  Forgery,  we  were  furprifed  that  the  fingular 
cafe  of  Dr.  Dodd  had  not  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Barry ;  and,  in 
our  own  minds,  accufed  him  of  a  great  omiflion.  But  we  were 
in  fome  meafure  reconciled  with  him,  when  we  discovered  the 
particulars  of  that  trial  under  the  head  Witness.  We  are 
frill  of  opinion,  however,  that  we  fearched  for  it  in  its  proper 
place,  and  that  the  dodtor  cannot  offer  any  fufficient  reafon  for 
introducing  it  where  he  has.  It  appears  by  this  cafe,  which  is 
here  clearly  Mated,  that  an  accomplice  maybe  a  witnefs  before 
a  grand  jury  to  fupport  an  indictment  againfl  a  part iceps  cri- 
minis,  and  a  bill  fo  found  is  good,  though  the  accomplice  was 
not  previoufly  admitted  an  evidence  for  the  crown,  and  was 
carried  from  priibn  before  the  grand  jury,  by  means  of  a  fur- 
reptitious  and  illegal  or 

*  K.  v.  Dr.  Dodd.  At  the  Old  Bailey,  in  February  feffion, 
1777*  William  Dodd,  LL.  D.  was  indicted  on  the  ftatute  of  2  G." 
ii.  c.  25.  for  forging  a  certain  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be 
bound  in  the  penal  Turn  of  8400I.  and  to  be  figned  by  the  earl  of 
Chcfteriield,  with  the  name  "  Chclterfield/'  and  to  be  fealed  and 
delivered  by  the  faid  carl:  and  alio  for  forging  a  certain  paper 
tiling,  purporting  to  bean  acquittance  and  receipt  for  money,  to 
wit  4.200I.  and  to  be  figned  by  the  faid  earl  of  Chefterfield,  with 

name  "  Chefterlield."  The  iodiclment  confiited  of  eight  counts, 
charging  the  prifo«er  with  having  knowingly  uttered  and  publifli- 
«d  as  true,  the  faid  paper  writings;  and  laying  the  offence  to  have 

rj  committed  with  an  intention  to  defraud,  firft,  the  earl  of 
Cheflerfield,  and  fecendly  Mr.  Henry  Fletcher.  The  names  of 
William  Dodd  and  Lewis  R.obertfon  were  fubferibed  both  to  the 
bond  and  the  receipt  as  attending  witneffes  of  the  fignature  CbeJIer- 
Jicld.  The  profecutors  charged  them  with  being  equally  guilty  of 
the  forgery  ;  and  from  the  evidence  which  was  given  againfl:  them 
on  their  examination  before  the  magiilratc,  he  committed  them  to 
Newgate  as  principals  in  the  fame  felony  ;  and  bound  the  earl  of 
Chefterneld  and  other  witneiles  in  a  recognizance  to  appear  againfl: 
and  profecute  both  of  them  as  principals  in  the  fame  degree.     A 
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bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  at  the  enfuing  feftion  at  Hicks':,  Hall, 
before  the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Middl.  fex,  againft  William 
Dodd  only  ;  and  the  agents  for  the  profecution  obtained  an  order 
from  Mr.  Deacon,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
dated  the  19th  of  February,  1777,  an^  directed  to  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  commanding  him  to  carry  Lewis  Robertfon  before  the 
grand  jury  at  Hkks's.Hall,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  evidence  in 
fupport  of  the  indidtment  againft  William  Dodd  ;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  order  he  was'  removed  to  Hicks's  Hall,  and  examined  before 
the  grand  jury  accordingly.  The  bill  was  found  a  true  bill,  and 
the  name  of  Lewis  Robertfon  indorfed  a^nong  others  on  the  back 
of  it  as  a  witnefs  for  the  crown.  On  the  21  ft  of  February,  the  juf- 
tices  of  goal-delivery  at  the  Old  Bailey,  being  informed  of  the  order 
which  Mr.  Deacon  had  made,  and  of  the  tranfaclion  which  had 
taken  place  in  confequ-nce  of  it,  made  another  order,  declaring 
that  the  order  of  the  19th  of  February  had  been  furreptitioufly  ob- 
tained, and  that'it  was  illegal  and  void.  Dr.  Dodd  on  being 
call,  d  to  arraignment  on  this  indictment,  fubmitted  to  the  court, 
that  as  Lewis  Robertfon  was  in  cuftody  under  a  legal  warrant  of 
commitment,  as  a  principal  in  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  without  having  been  admitted  a  witnefs  for  the  crown 
by  any  legal  authority,  had  been  carried  before,  and  examined  by, 
the  grand  jury,  by  /irtue  of  a  furreptitious  and  illegal  order;  the 
indictment  againft  him  had  been  found  on  improper  evidence,  and, 
therefore,  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  plead  to  it.  The  point 
was  argued  before  Mr.  Juftice  Gould,  and  Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  by 
Mr.  Howarth,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Buller,  counfel  for  the  prifoner, 
and  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Davenport  for  the  crown.  It  was, 
however,  ultimately  agreed  that  the  trial  mould  proceed ;  and  on 
the  jury  finding  the  prifoner  guilty,  the  fen;ence  was  refpited,  and 
the  queftion  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  twelve  judges. 
On  the  firft  day  of  May  feflion  following,  Mr.  Juftice  Afton  deli- 
vered the  refult  of  their  conference  to  this  effect.— •"  The  judges 
have  met,  and  have  fully  confidered  the  whole  matter  of  this  ob- 
jection, and  they  are  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  the  neceflity  of 
fome  proper  authority  to  carry  a  witnefs,  who  happens  to  be  in  cuf- 
tody, before  the  grand  jury  to  give  evidence,  re6ards  the  juftifica- 
tion  of  the  goaier  only;  but  that  no  objection  lies  on  that  account 
in  the  mouth  of  the  party  indicted  ;  for  in  refpect  to  him,  the  find- 
ing of  the  bill  is  right  and  according  to  law.  Whether  a  private 
profecutor,  by  ufing  an  accomplice  in  or  out  of  cuftody  as  a  witnefs, 
gives  fuch  a  witnefs  a  plea  not  to  be  profecuted,  or  can  entitle  the 
profecutor  himfelf  to  have  his  recognizance  difchaiged,  is  a  matter 
very  fit  for  confideration,  under  all  the  circumftances  of  the  parti- 
cular cafe  where  that  queftion  fhall  arife  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  in  which, 
the  party  indicted  has  no  concern,  nor  can  he  make  any  legal  ob- 
jection to  the  producing  fuch  a  perfon  as  a  witnefs;  for  the  accom- 
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plice  is,  a  gain  ft  him,  a  legal  and  a  competent  witnefs  ;  and  fo  vva$ 
Lewis  Rpberifpn  upon  the  bill  of  indictment  found  upon  this  occa- 
fion.  The  judges,  therefore,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  proceedings 
upon  that  indictment  were  legal,  and  that  the  prifoner  was  convict- 
ed according  to  law."  Sentence  of  death  was  pafled  on  the  pris 
foner  on  the  laft  day  of  the  feflion,  and  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn 
accordingly.'  iv.  300. 

The  earl  of  Chefterfield  was  produced  as  a  witnefs  on  the 
above  trial,  to  prove  that  the  name  Chefterjitld  was  not  his  fig-; 
nature  \  and  on  producing  a  releafe  from  Mr.  Henry  Fletcher, 
the  fuppofe4  obligee  of  the  bond,  he  was  admitted  to  give  his 
evidence. 

Under  this  title  (Witness)  the  doctor  gives  the  in- 
teresting cafe  of  K.  v.  George  Crofsley,  wherejn  it  was  ad- 
judged that  William  Priddle,  having  been  convicted  in  April 
fefTion,  J  787,  of  confpiracy,  was  not  competent  to  give  his  tes- 
timony 5  and  that  a  perfon  convicted  on  an  indictment  of  con-r 
fpiracy,  cannot  be  a  witnefs.  To  give  the  particulars  of  the 
cafe  would  extend  this  article  beyond  reafonable  bounds  :  the 
reader  is  therefore  referred  to  Barry's  Juflice,  iv.  302. 

Under  the  title  Homicide,  we  find  a  number  of  cafes 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  in  any  other  perform- 
ance of  this  kind.  Among  thefe  are  the  following  :  1.  K.  v. 
Mary  Adey,  for  the  v/ilful  murder  of  William  Barnet,  tried  in 
September  feiTion,  1779.  2.  K.  v.  Hodgfon  and  others.  3.  K. 
v.  Stephen  Self,  for  murdering  his  apprentice,  by  means  of 
famine  and  harm  treatment,  tried  in  February  feflipn,  1776. 
4.  K.  v.  Woodcock,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  January  feflion,  1789,  wherein  a  new  point  feems  efta- 
blifhed  j  that  in  murder,  the  declarations  of  the  deqeafed  after 
the  mortal  wound  is  given,  may  be  received  in  evidence,  though 
the  party  did  not  exprefs  any  apprehenfion  of  approaching  diCr 
folution.  5.  K.  v.  John  Brown,  in  1776.  6,  K.  v.  Henrietta 
Radbourne,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  July  fefiions,  1787,  for  the 
murder  of  Hannah  Morgan  her  miftrefs.  This  cafe  is  rendered 
remarkable  from  this  particular  circumftance.  She  was  indicted 
for  petit  treafon  and  murder  combined  in  one  count,  and  found 
guilty  of  the  murder,  though  acquitted  of  the  treafon.  After 
a  reference  to  the  twelve  judges,  fhe  received  fentence,  and  was 
executed  as  a  murderer.  We  can  only  mention  thefe  cafes^ 
but  Dr.  Barry  has  given  them  very  circumstantially. 

As  cafes  in  the  crown  law  are  very  efTential  to  magistrates 
asq1  others,  we  fhall  notice  a  few  others  among  the  many  which 
are  difperfed  throughout  the  work.  We  are  induced  to  0*0  this 
becaufe  firnilar  works  which  have  preceded  this,  are  extremely 
defective  in.  that  particulars  Fofler  being  thelatelt  crown-law 
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reporter,  that  has  been  confulted  by  the  authors  of  them.  Un- 
der the  title  Indictment,  we  find  the  cafe  of  K.  v.  major 
Scmple,  in  July  femon,  1786,  wherein  the  indictment  was 
quafhed,  becaufe  the  addition  was  placed  after  the  alias  ditfusy 
and  not  after  the  name.  2.  Iv.  v.  Davis,  at  Hereford  fummer 
ailizcs,  1788.  In  this  cafe  it  was  adjudged,  that  an  indictment 
on  the  black  acl  for  mooting  at  any  perfon,  mull  charge  that 
the  offence  was  done  wilfully  and  malicioufly.  The  charge  in 
this  indictment  was,  unlawfully,  malicioufly,  and  felonioufly. 
This  was  a  cafe  referved  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges, 
who  gave  their  opinion  in  1789,  that  the  not  purfuing  the 
words  of  the  ftatute  was  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment. 
The  prifoner  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  be  discharged.  The 
particulars  would  be  interefting,  could  we  give  them  at  large,  as 
the  doctor  has  done.  3.  K.  v.  Catherine  Graham,  at  the  Old 
.Bailey,  in  February  fefhons,  1772,  it  was  determined,  that  a 
relative,  referring  with  equal  uncertainty  to  two  antecedents, 
will  vitiate  an  indictment:  the  indictment  charged  the  princw 
pals  with  two  diiti;i6t  felonies*,  and  the  acceffary  with  har- 
bouring thefe  principals,  well  knowing  that  they  had  commit- 
ted the  felony  aforefaid.  The  prifoner  was  difcharged  after  a 
reference  to  the  twelve  judges,  ii.  509. 

Under  Larceny  we  find  the  cafe  of  K.  v.  Juflin  Harvey, 
for  horfe-ftealing,  at  Chelmsford  fummer  aflize,  1787,  wherein 
it  was  determined  (by  the  concurrence  of  the  twelve  judges) 
that  if  a  horfe  be  purchafed  and  delivered  to  the  buyer,  it  is  not 
felony,  though  he  immediately  ride  away  with  it  without  pay- 
ing the  purchafe-money.  2.  K  v.  James  Lampier,  for  taking 
from  the  hon.  Mrs.  Albina  Hobart,  one  gold  ear-ring,  fet  with 
diamonds.  A  remarkable  cafe  alfo  referred  to  the  opinion  of 
the  twelve  judges.  3.  K.  v.  Henry  Collet,  1782.  4.  K.  v. 
Thomas  Halfel.  5.  K.  v.  Elizabeth  Thompfon  and  Mary 
Mac  Daniel,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  September  feffions,  1784.  6. 
K«  v.  Mary  Davidfon.  7.  K.  v.  Ann  Guy,  in  April  fellions, 
1782,  who  was  indicted  for  receiving  two  guineas,  well  know- 
ing them  to  have  been  ftolen.  She  was  acquitted,  becaufe 
money  cannot  be  deemed  goods  and  chattels.  8.  And  in  the 
cafe  of  K.  v.  William  Morris,  in  July  feflion,  1787,  it  was  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  (lord  Mansfield  and  lord 
chief  baron  Eyre  being  abfent)  that  bank-notes  are  not  goods 
and  chattels  within  the  meaning  of  the  ftatutes  of  3  W.  c.  9, 
and  5  Anne  c.  31. — Hi.  42. 

Having  mentioned  feveral  cafes  under  a  few  heads,  out  of  the 
great  number  of  which  this  work  is  eompofed,  we  think  we 
h.ve  conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of  its  general  merits.  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  the  performance  before  us  is  fuch  as  we 
have  often  wifhed  to  fee,  and  fttcn  as,  till  now,  we  almoil  de-» 
(paired  of  ever  feeing. 
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77:  e  Hi  for y  of  Derby  ;  from  the  remote  Ages  of  Antiquity  Jo  the 
year  1791,  defcribing  its  Situation,  Air,  Soil,  Water,  Streets, 
Bui/dings,  and  Government,  with  the  illuftrious  Families  which 
have  inherited  its  Honours,  &c.  By  W*  Hutton,  F.  A.  S.  S. 
Svo.  js.  Boards.  Robinfons.     I  791. 

T  OCAL  hiftories  are  generally  written  by  men  who  have  a 
■*-^  particular  attachment  to  the  places  of  which  they  deliver 
an  account,  and  this  is  avowedly  the  cafe  with  the  author  of 
the  work  now  before  us.  Mr.  Hutton's  ftrong  propenfity  to 
topographical  refearches  became  known  to  us  on  a  former  oc- 
cafion*,  when  we  were  entertained  with  a  minute  description 
of  the  celebrated  Bofworth-field,  which  he  feemed  to  content 
plate  with  a  degree  of  antiquarian  enthufiafm.  The  fame 
ardor  continues  to  animate  him  in  the  prefent  inveftigation  ; 
and  he  furveys  the  venerable  flructures  of  his  favourite  borough 
with  as  much  fondnefs  as  iEiieas  difcovered  in  beholding  the 
towers  of  ancient  Troy. 

Mr.  Hutton  fets  out  with  endeavouring  to  fettle  the  etymo- 
logy of  Derby,  concerning  which  his  obfervations  are  judici- 
ous.    He  feem's,  however,  to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  au- 
thority of  tradition  than  is  confident  with  his  ufual  referve  in 
adopting  received  opinions.     "  A  perfon  of  the  name  of  Slater 
(fays  he)  afTured  me,  that  his  family  refided  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  three  hundred  years  ago,  while  the  fcite  of  Derby  was 
a  park."     He  next  takes  notice  of  the  fi.tuation,  public  roads, 
foil,  air,  water,  xnd  antiquity  of  Derby .     All  our  hiftorians, 
he  obferves,-  agree  in  fuppofing  this  borough  to  be  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  he  thinks  there  are   many  circumflantial 
evidences  which  tend  to  prove  it  a  place  of  fome  magnitude  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons.     The  remarks  he  adduces  on  this  fub- 
jecl:  are  as  follows  :  that  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  inviting ; 
that  a  paiiage  over  the  Derwent  was  abfolutely  neceflary  in  very 
early  ages  to  connect,  the  eafl  and  the  weftern  banks ;  that  St. 
Mary's  bridge,  therefore,  mult  have  been  that  pafTage,  becaufe 
there  are  not  the  lead  veftiges  of  another  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  nor  any  roads  with  which  another  could  connect  them, 
that  at   Little  Chefler  excepted,  the  hiitory  of  which  is  well 
known.     He  likewife   obferves,  that   it  was  a  point  with  the 
Romans,  in  forming  their   military  ways,  to  direct  them  by 
the  Britiih  towns,  but  never  through  them  *,  and  that  this  was 
the  cafe  at  Derby.     He  confiders  the  five  churches,  for  rea- 
fons  which  he  mentions,  as  another  proof  of  its  great  anti- 
quity.    Its   early   magnitude    is   farther  proved  by  Halfden's 
forces  being  quartered  there  during  the  winter  of  874,  which 


See  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  kvi.  p.  217. 
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juftifies  an  inference  that  it  muft  have  been  a  town  of  fomc 
extent  •>  and  its  being  conflituted  the  metropolis  of  the  county, 
in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  affords  an  additional  argument  in  fup- 
port  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Wc  by  before  our  readers  the  following  extract  relative  to 
the  cattle  of  Dtrby,  as  it  ftrongly  marks  the  authors  zeal  in 
profecuting  enquiries  of  this  kind  : 

t  If  a  reader  mould  be  (o  fond  of  antiquity  as  to  merit  the  epi* 
thet  of  an  old  caille-hunter  ;  if,  like  me,  he  has  waded  up  to  the 
peck  in  furze,  to  fee  the  Ikenield-ftreet ;  treafured  up  the  jaw  of  a 
monk  becaufc  the  ground  had  preferved  -it  a  few  centuries  ;  dined 
at  the  King's-head,  in  Fenchurch-flreet,  out  of  a  mattered  dim, 
in  which  queen  Elizabeth  breakfafted  upon  pork  and  peas,  the 
morning  (he  exchanged  a  prifon  for  a  throne  ;  or  hugged  a  broken 

chamber  pet  in  which  fhs ;   if  he  has  dived  into  the  bow^ 

els  of  the  earth  to  bring  up   a  Roman  coin  not  worth  three-half- 
pence ;  or   pref  rved  the   fragments  of  an  earthen  veffel,  out  of 
which   his  great  grand-father  eat  milk-porridge ;  he  will  not  he 
difpleafed  when  I  inform  him,  that   he  may  find    the  veiliges  of 
this  caftle  in  Mrs.  Chambers's  orchard,  on  the  fumrnit  of  the  hilL 
One  of  the  mounds   eighty   yards  long,  runs  parallel  with  the 
houfes    upon  Cock-pit  hill,  perhaps  one  hundred    yards  behind 
them  ;   alio  parallel  with  thofe  in  St.  Peter's  parim,  but  twice  the 
diftance.     This  place  of  fecurity  then  flood  out  of  the  town  in  an 
open  field  ;  no  houfes  were  near.     It  was  guarded  by  the  Der- 
went  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  ran  the  London  road.     This, 
I  apprehend,  was  the  chief  approach,  becaufe  the  pafTage  after- 
wards bore    the  name  of  Cattle  ftreet.     From   thence  alfo,  the 
fields  towards  the   Eaft,   now   Mr.  Borrow's  park,  acquired  the 
name  of  Cattle-fields'. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Derby  is  faid  to  be  1637,  an^  the 
•inhabitants  8563.  The  author  afterwards  fpeaks  of  the  ftreets, 
and  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  afTembly  and  the- 
atre. He  then  gives  a  genealogical  account  of  the  family  of 
Derby,  with  various  particulars  relative  to  the  government  of 
the  borough •,  and  we  next  meet  with  a  lift  of  the  bailiffs  a. id 
mayors,  from  the  year  1513  to  the  prefent  time  j  which  is 
followed  by  a  lift  of  members  for  the  borough. 

In  treating  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Derby,  our  author 
informs  us,  that,  from  the  folicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  Ri- 
chard the  Firft  granted,  by  charter,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  the 
power  of  expelling  every  Jew  who  then  refided  in,  or  ever  after 
ihould  approach,  Derby  ;  but  Mr.  H  utton  trufts,  for  the  fake 
•  of  humanity,  that  they  have  long  ago  burnt  the  charter.  This 
fubje£f.  leads  the  author  into  a  difgrefiion,  which  we  infert  for 
the  amufement  of  our  readers. 

The 
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*  The  man  who  has  power,  may  oblige  him  who  has  none  to 
aft  like  him  ;  but  he  cannot  oblige  him  to  think  like  him.  Thought 
is  free  ;  a&ion  inould  follow  thought.   No  man  can  be  free,  except 
his  actions  are  his  own  :  and  while  no  injury  arifes  from  them,  no 
power  ought  to  controul  them:  hence  appears  the  abfurdity  of 
punifhing  for  religious  conduct.     Religion   is  allowed  by  all  par- 
ties to  be  compofed  of  meeknefs  and  love  ;   but  in  all  ages  it  has 
been  fupported  by  a  fpiric  of  Muttering.     That  has  ever  been  the 
trueft  which  was  the  ftrongelt.     Power  is  the  criteiion  of  right. 
A  powerful  church  is  a  powerful  oppreflbr;  and  becomes  a  pow- 
erful ftate  engine.     No  fyltem   can  ftand  examination  but  that  of 
perfect  freedom  ;  for,  mould  theleaft  infringement  be  allowed,  the 
fyitcm  falls.     If  a  man's  faith  and  practice  be  ever  fo  abfurd,  they 
are  his  own  ;  they  are  private  property  ;  to  which  he  has  the  fame 
right  as  to  the  coat  he  wears,  or  the  air  he  breathes  ;  for  fhould 
a  fecond  perfon  deprive  him  of  thefe,  becaufe  they  are  infamous, 
a  third,  for  the  fame  reafon  may  deprive  the  fecond;  here  then 
the  fabric  moulders,  nor  can  it  be  erected  upon  another  bafis. 
The  fcriptures,  as  a  rule  of  rectitude,  never  taught  one  man  to 
take  that  which  is  the  property  of  another.     Errors  in  belief  arife 
from  the  weaknefs  of  judgement :  if  we  err  in  plain  cafes,  it  is 
no  wonder  we  err  in  the   myiterious.     This  weaknefs,  being  no 
fault,  cannot  merit  puniihment. — In  a  recent  converfation  with  my 
friend  Mofes  Solomon,  if  a  Jew  can  be  the  friend  of  a  Chriilian, 
he  delivered,  what  fome  would  deem  an  abfurd  belief,  *'   That 
the  rabbies  of  their  church  had  Mill  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles ;  a  power  which  mult  be  attended  with  other  powers  equally 
great.     That  Constantinople  contained  600,000  J ewifh  families ; 
Amfterdam  nearly  as  many  !     That  the  generations  of  men  dwind- 
led in  fize  every  age  :  and  in  time  would  be  reduced  to  pigmies. 
That  in  the  days  of  David  they  were  ten   yards  high ;  and  that 
Abfalom,  being  a  fine  young  fellow,  was  confiderably  taller.     In 
thofe  of  Mofes  they  were  twenty ;  but  that  Adam  was  fo  tall  as  to 
prevent  the   fun-beams  from  reaching  the  earth  over  his    head. 
That  Chriir.  was  an  impoftor,  and  had  done  irreparable  mifchief 
to  that   religion  which  he   ought  to  have  confirmed.     That  Dr, 
jPrieflly  was  culpable  in  attempting  to  convert  the  Ifraelites ;  and 
that  he  would  never  fucceed  :"  which  perhaps  was  the  trueft  fen- 
tence  he  uttered.     I  afTured  him,  that,  however  his  fentiments 
differed  from  thofe  of  others,  yet,  as  none  were  injured  by  them, 
none  could  claim   a  power  over   them  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  re- 
pelled, he  ought  to  be  fupported.  —  Amazed,  fays  the  pious  reader, 
would  you   allow   fuch   monftrous  tenets?      Yes, — Perhaps   you 
would  fuffer  the  Heathen  to  worfhip  the  fun  ?   Certainly ;  he  wor- 
fhips  the   Saviour  of  the   world;  fo  do   you. — And   would  you 
fuffer  the  Mahometan  abfurdities  to  pafs  ?  I  would:  nay,  I  go 

farther ; 
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farther ;  I  would  fupport  that  religion  whofe  former  practice  I 
am  going  to  condemn. 

*  In  1556,  when  the  faggot  was  the  barrier  between  truth  and 
falfehood,  a  Feligious  and  harmlefs  girl,  of  All  Saints'  parifh, 
named  Joan  Waile,  who  was  born  blind,  and  affifted  her  father, 
a  rope-maker,  in  his  calling,  was  accufed,  by  fome  officious  neigh- 
bours before  that  ignorant  dodlor,  Ralph  Barns,  bifhop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  of  denying  the  real  prefence  in  the  facrament. 
The  bigot  attempted  to  perfuade  her  into  his  faith  ;  upon  which 
terms  he  offered  to  fecure  her  falvation.  But  not  being  able  to 
convert  her  to  his  religion,  he  was  determined  to  put  a  flop  to 
her  own,  therefore  condemned  her  to  the  flames,  and  configned 
her  to  the  bailiffs  of  Derby  for  execution.' 

A  principal  object  at  Derby  is  the  famous  filk  mill,  which 
our  author  fays  he  has  fmcerely  wifhed  he  had  never  feen.  He 
certainly  has  experienced  a  fevere  application  to  induftry  at  a 
very  early  age  \  and  it  feems  not  a  little  furprizing,  that  he 
(hould  retain  fo  warm  an  attachment  to  a  place,  which  was 
£he  fcene  of  fuch  rigorous  treatment. 

The  only  natives  of  Derby  eminent  for  their  learning,  and 
whofe  names  have  been  preferred,  are,  Dr.  Thomas  Linager, 
commonly  called  Linacre,  founder  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficans  in  London ;  and  Mr.  John  Flamftead,  aflronomer- 
royal  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  king  George  the 
Firfl. 

In  the  prefent  hiflory  Mr.  Hutton  fufficiently  evinces  the 
extent  of  his  topographical  refearches.  We  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  enlivens  a  dry  fubjeel:  with  a  greater  number  of 
incidental  reflections,  and  amufing  remarks,  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  in  any  other  writer  of  this  clafs  ;  and 
that  the  work  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  tolerably 
good  plates. 

■      1 11  ■     ■  1     ■        11      ■  1  1        ■■•'  -        

Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  Year 

1727,  to  the  prefent  Time.     In  Six  Volumes,     By  R.  Beatfon9 

Efq.    Flrjl  Three  Volumes. 

(Concluded from  p.  ±\\.) 
"V/f  R.  Beatfon  details  the  unfortunate  affair  of  admiral  Byng, 
1756,  at  great  length ;  and  clofesit  with  the  following 
paragraph. 

9  We  fhall  conclude  this  very  difagreeable  fubjedl,  by  obferving, 
that  the  lapfe  of  more  than  thirty  years  has  thrown  much  light  on 
this  tragedy  ;  there  being  now  the  beft  reafons  for  prefuming, 
{hat  the  court-martial  did  not  clearly  comprehend  the  meaning 


\ 
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of  the  act  of  parliament ;  that  the  mifccnducl  of  admiral  Byng  did 
not  deferve  fo  fevere  a  punimment  as  death  ;  and  that,  fo  far 
from  confidering  him  as  a  victim  to  public  juilice,  he  will  be  re- 
garded by  pofterity  as  a  martyr  to  the  refentment  of  an  adminif- 
tration,  for  whofe  conduct,  their  country  has  but  too  much  reafon 
to  be  afhamed  ;  and,  in  whom,  it  would  have  been  more  honour- 

to  have  folicited  his  majetty  for  a  pardon,  than,  by,  ptrfever- 

in  their  mifreprefentati'ons,  and  artfully  mifleading  the  people, 

to  throw  the  blame  of  the  Iois  of  Minorca  on  a  perfon  who  did  not 

deferve  it  ;  and,  by   that   means,  prevent  the  crown  from   exer* 

g  the  noblefi:  of  its  prerogatives.' 

The  glorious  events  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration  open  in 
J757  vvith  thefe  fenfible  remarks. 

*  The  Hate  cf  the  nation  wad  at  this  time  truly  deplorable  ; 
wi  hout  an  ally  that  could  be  of  the  fmalleft  fervice  to  us  ;  en- 
gaged in  an  expenfive,  and  hitherto  an  urfuccefsful  war;  and  at 
home  torn  in  pieces  by  faction.  This  unfortunate  change  of  ad- 
minhlration,  i;>  a  great  meafure  fufpended  all  our  operations ;  and, 
having  be  '  firmly  fettled,  the  plans  that  had  been  con- 

certed were  now  no  longer  attended  to.     All  parties  were  wholly 
eng-roiied  with  the  flruggle  for  power.     Nor  did  our  enemies  re-: 
main  idle  fpectators  of  our  dcr.ne.ric  conteils ;  but  took  the  op- 
portunity of  fending  out  powerful   fuccours   to  all  their  colonies, 
particularly  to   North   America  ;  by  which,  they  were  not  only 
enabled  to  bafiie    the  plans  we  had  laid  for  the  reduction   of  their 
principal  fortrefles,  but  to  attack  fome  of  ours  with  fuccefs.     This 
.d  political  conteft,    was   attended  with   the1  worfr.  of  confe- 
quences ;  it  infufed  an  uncommon   degree  of  languor  into  all  our 
naval  and  military  operations  :  for,  while  our  commanders  abroad 
•v  not  who  was  to  reward  their  fervices,  or  punifh  their  neg- 
lects, and  even  were  not  allured  in  what  light  their  belt  intended 
actions  might  be  confidered,   they  had  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
they  might  not  be  reprefented  to  the  nation  as  they  really  were, 
but  as  it  might  anfwer  the  particular  purpofes  of  fome  ruling  fac- 
tion ;  who  to  fcreen  their  own  bad  conduct,  might  give  them  up 
as  a  facrince,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  an  enraged  and  injured  pub- 
lic.    In  fhort,   that  enterprizing  boldnefs,  which  is  the  charac- 
ter! ftic  of  the  Eritilh  nation,  and   which  afterwards  broke  forth, 
and  (hone  with  fuch  unparalleled  lultre,  fcemed  for  a  while  to  be 
hid  under  a  cloud. 

<  At  laft,  a  coalition  between  the  two  contending  parties  was 
happily  effected  ;  and  the  following  partition  of  places  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  June,  viz.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  earl  of  HoldernerTe, 
fecr^tariesof  ilate  ;  the  duke  of  Nevvcaille,  the  honourable  Henry 
JJilfjn  Legge,  (chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  Robert  Nugent,  efq  ; 

William 
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William  vifcount  Duncannon,  and  the  honourable  James  Grenville, 
lords  commiilioners  of  the  treafury ;  the  honourable  George  Gren- 
ville, treafurer  of  the  Navy  ;  Richard  earl  Temple,  lord  privy 
feal  ;  Henry  Fox*,  efq  ;  pay-maiter-general  of  the  land  forces  ; 
the  honourable  Charles  Townihend,  treafurer  of  the  chamber; 
the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold  ; 
Granville  earl  Gower,  mailer  of  the  horfe ;  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  fir  Robert  Henley,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  ;  and  George  lord  Anfon,  the  honourable  Edward  Bof- 
cawen,  Temple  Weil,  efq  ;  George  Hay,  LL.D.  Thomas  Orby 
Hunter,  Gilbert  Elliot,  efqs  ;  and  the  honourable  John  Forbes, 
lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty.  In  the  month  of  September 
this  year,  died  vice-admiral  Weil.  His  death,  by  many,  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  hard  fate  of  his  colleague 
in  the  Mediterranean  command,  in  1756.  In  Mr.  Weil,  the  na- 
tion was  deprived  of  a  man  of  the  greateit  probity,  and  the  fer- 
vice  of  an  excellent  officer.  Hans  Stanley,  efq;  was  appointed  to 
his  feat  at  the  board  of  admiralty.  From  this  arrangement  in  the 
ftate,  we  may  with  propriety  date  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
adminiitration,  which  brought  Great  Britain  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  glory  and  profperity.' 

In  vol.  II.  p.  24.T,  we  find  obfervations  in  which  we  entire- 
ly agree ;  and  wiih  them  to  be  generally  known  as  a  leilbn  to 
futurity. 

'  The  French  miniitry  were  well  acquainted  with  the  caufe  that 
had  hitherto  enabled  them  to  fruilrate  all  our  belt  laid  plans ; 
u  hick  was  no  other,  than  taking'the  greateit  care  to  obferve  the 
molt  profound  fecfecy,  as  to  the  real  deilination  of  all  their 
armaments ;  to  ufe  every  means  to  draw  their  enemies  atten- 
tion from  the  object  of  their  defigns ;  and  to  be  beforehand 
with  them  in  all  their  naval  and  military  expeditions.  By  fleadi- 
ly  perfevering  in  this  conduit,  they  had  disconcerted  all  our 
ichemes  in  North  America,  and  greatly  facilitated  their  own. 
The  fuccefs  they  had,  by  difpatching  their  fquadron  in  the  winter 
months,  they  found,  from  experience,  gave  them  the  belt  chance 
of  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Britilh  fleets  ;  and  they  determin- 
ed, in  this  refpect,  to  repeat  the  fame  experiments  this  year  as 
they  had  done  the  laftV 

Let  us  alfo  attend  to  this  extract  from  vol.  II.  p.  274. 

*  Thus  ended  our  expeditions  to  the  coait  of  France;  the  mod 
expeniive,  as  well  as  a  Very  uncertain  method  of  making  war. 
The  fuccefs  of  the  two  firfl  expeditions  this  fummer,  had  raifed 
great  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  public  :  this  unexpected 
check,  therefore,  was   extremely  mortifying  to  ;hcm,  and  made. 

a  great 
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a  great  impreflion  on  their  minds.     It  is  common  with  the  vulgar* 
to  rate  military  merit  only  by  the  fuccefs  that  accompanies  it* 
Thus,  the  commander  in  chief,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  nation 
while  at  Cherburg,  had  now  fallen  in  their  opinion,  and  his  con- 
duct fubjected  to  very  fevere  animadverfions  for  his  misfortune  at 
St.  Cas.     This  difafter  greatly  elevated  the  French,  wno  filled  all 
the  foreign  gazettes  with  the  moft  exaggerated  accounts  of  our 
defeat.     Indeed  they  had  caufe  fo  to  do,  in  order  to  afford  fome 
confolation  to  their  nation,  whofe  trade  was  in  a  great  meafure 
ruined  by  the  Britifh  navy,  and  whofe  coafts  had  for  the  whole 
fummer  been  infulted  with  impunity.     But  in  fact,  this  action  at 
St.  Cas  could  only  be  called  at  molt  the  cutting  off  a  rear-guard; 
and,  confidering  the  nature  of  a  war  of  this  fort,  the  Britifh  nation 
had  great  reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves  that  their  lofs  was  fo 
ineonfiderable.     The  enemy's  coafls  were  not  deftitute  of  troops, 
as  was  the  cafe  in  autumn  laft  year ;  for,  beiides  the  army  under 
the  Due  D'Aiguillon,  in  Britanny,  a  ftrong  force  had  been  af- 
fembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherburg;  and  the  French  ge- 
nerals were  feverely  cenfured,  for  allowing  the  Britifh  army  to 
retire  from  that  place  unmolefted.     This  little  affair  difpirited  the 
Britifh  nation  much  more  than  it  ought.     Their  expectations  were 
too  fanguine ;  and  more  blame  was  thrown  on  general  Bligh  than 
he  deferved,   whofe  chief  fault  on  this  occafion  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  his  being  lulled  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  that  the  enemy 
were  incapable  of  muttering  a  force  fufficient  to  oppofe  his  march, 
or  interrupt  his  operations.     Had  general  Bligh  purfued  his  route 
to  the  heights  of  St.  Cas  by  forced  marches,  and  there  erected 
fome  works,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  army  while  re-embarking, 
in  all  probability  the  lofs  fuftained  would  have  bean  very  trifling.' 

The  glorious  tranfaclions  of  1759  are  opened  with  a  fpirit- 
ed  exordium,  and  detailed  at  great  length,  and  in  a  very  clear 
and  dittinct  method.  The  character  of  M.  de  Montcalm, 
•whom  the  French  affect:  to  compare  to  our  immortal  "Wolfe, 
fullers  not  a  little  from  the  following  juft  cenfure. 

■  The  horrid  barbarities  committed  by  the  French,  and  the 
Indians  who  fided  with  them,  will  for  ever  remain  an  indelible 
ftain  upon  the  character  of  M.  de  Montcalm,  who  not  only  coun- 
tenanced thofe  bloody  and  fhameful  outrages,  but  even  encouraged 
them  by  rewards.  A  continuance  of  them,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing order  from  general  Amherft :  "  No  fcouting  party,  or 
others  in  the  army,  are  to  fcalp  women  or  children  belonging  to 
the  enemy  :  they  are,  if  poffible,  to  take  them  prifoners ;  but  not 
to  injure  them  on  any  account:  the  general  being  determined; 
fhouid  the  enemy  continue  to  murder  women  and  children,  whe 
are  fubjech  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  revenge  it  by  th« 
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death  of  two  men  of  the  enemy,  for  every  woman  and  child  mur- 
dered by  them."  That  the  enemy  might  not  pretend  ignorance 
of  his  refolutions  on  this  head,  he  fent  an  officer  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  M.  de  Bourlemaque,  the  commanding  officer  at  Ticon* 
derago,  with  a  copy  of  the  above  order.' 

But  he  afterwards  appears  in  a  more  amiable  point  of  view. 

«  Nothing  could  exceed  the  furprize  of  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, when  he  heard  that  general  Wolfe  and  the  Britifh  army 
had  made  good  their  landing  above  the  town.  He  could  not  cre- 
dit it,  and  faid, "  It  is  only  M.  Wolfe  with  a  fmall  party  come 
to  burn  a  few  houfes,  look  about  him,  and  return. "  But  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  Britifh  army  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  ;  Then,"  faid  he,"  they  have  at 
laft  got  to  the  weak  fide  of  this  miferable  garrifon :  therefore  we 
muft  endeavour  to  cruih  them  by  our  numbers,  and  fcalp  them  all 
before  twelve  o'clock.  He  died  the  day  after  the  battle ;  and  it 
is  reported  of  him,  that  when  his  wounds  were  drefled,  he  requeu- 
ed of  the  furgeons  who  attended  him,  to  tell  him  ingenuoufly 
whether  or  not  his  wounds  were  mortal.  On  being  informed, 
they  were ;  he  faid,"  He  was  glad  of  it."  He  next  afked  how 
long  he  might  furvive :  He  was  told,  ten  or  twelve  hours,  per- 
haps kCs.  "  So  much  the  better,"  replied  he ;  "  then  I  fhall 
not  live  to  fee  the  furrender  of  Quebec' 

We  cannot  refill  our  inclination  to  tranfcribe  this  paragraph. 

'  The  victory  gained  over  M.  de  Montcalm,  and  the  furrender 
of  Quebec,  were  announced  in  one  gazette  extraordinary.  Al- 
though joy  and  rapture  flew  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other ;  yet  in  the  mid  ft  of  this  exceflive  exultation,  a  concern  for 
the  death  of  general  Wolfe,  was  vifible  in  every  countenance  ; 
and  while  they  rejoiced  at  the  victories,  they  failed  not  in  paying 
due  prai fes  to  the  memory  of  the  accomplifhed  hero,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  attainment  of  them.  Bonfires  and  illuminations  were 
univerfal,  one  place  excepted ;  and  this  was  the  village  in  which 
the  mother  of  the  deceafed  general  lived.  The  inhabitants  felt 
for  her  grief,  which  they  would  not  increafe ;  and  put  a  violence 
on  their  inclinations,  by  not  joining  with  their  neighbours  in  giv- 
ing public  teftimonies  of  joy  and  approbation  on  this  occafion. 
To  every  one  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  difpofilions  of  the 
people,  they  muft  know  that  the  facrihce  they  here  made  was  very 
great.' 

The  fucceeding  obfervations  cannot  be  circulated  too  widely. 

•  From  a  very  grofs  defect  or  impropriety  in  the  night-fignals 
at  prefent  in  ufe,  and  which  are  eftablifh'  d  by  the  authority  of  the 
admiralty,  the  veiy  falutary  meafure  adopted  bv  fir  Edward  Hawke, 
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of  bringing  t'ie  fleet  to  an  anchor  at  the  time  he  did,  might  have 
been  attended  with  the  more  fatal  confequences,  and  might  have 
proved  the  de  'ructon  of  the  victorious  fleet  of  Britain.  By  thefe 
inftructiom ,  the  fignal  to  anchor  by  night  is,  two  guhs  fired  from 
the  aJmiral's  (hip,  without  lights,  or  other  means  being  ufed  by 
which  they  can  be  diftinguifhtd  from  any  other  guns  firing  at  the 
Came  time.      It  is  very  therefore,  that  towards   the  con- 

clufion  of"  a  bat:le,  only  terminated  by  the  want  of  light,  there 
mud  be  filing  on  all  fides  ;  and  that  consequently,  two  guns  fired 
from  the  admiral's  (hip,  could  not,  in  fuck  a  fituation,  be  diftin- 
guilhed  as  a  fignal.  1  he  obedience  to  fuch  a  confnfed  order  was 
fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  :  only  a  few  of  the  (hips  which 
were  near  the  admira',  knew  any  thing  of  his  having  anchored: 
the  others  either  flood  out  to  fea,  or  anchored  on  different  place* 
of  the  coaft,  as  they  were  urged  to  that  meafure  by  neceffity. 
From  this  divided  flate  of  the  Britifh  ieet,  it  is  evident,  that  had 
the  French  Thipj  kept  in  a  collected  body,  which  they  ought  to' 
have  done,  by  following  the  route  of  M.  de  Beaufremont  within 
the  Four  Bank,  they  might  have  attacked  the  few  mips  which  re- 
mained at  anchor  near  admiral  Havvke,  in  the  morning  of  the  21ft, 
with  fuch  fuperior  force  as  muft  have  given  them  a  decifive  and 
complete  victory. 

■  Thefe  facts  fugged  fome  very  ferious  and  important  reflections 
on  the  fubject  of  fignals  ;  as,  in  this  inftance,  they  appear  to  be 
of  fo  much  confequence,  that  by  a  defect  in  them  alone,  Britain 
might  have  been  expofed  to  an  invafion,  and  France  left  miftrefs 
of  the  fea,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  fcilful  and  gallant  com- 
mander, feconded  by  the  exertions  of  the  moft  active  and  intrepid 
feafnen  embarked  in  a  fuperior  fleet.  It  perhaps  may  be  matter 
of  furprize  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  to  be  informed, 
that  the  fame  fignals  are  ftill  in  force,  and  continue  to  direct  the 
evolutions  of  the  Britiih  fleet;  and  that  they  were  formed  during 
the  laft  century.  It  may  alfo  appear  ftrange,  that  among  all  the 
various  improvements  which  have  pervaded  naval  affairs  fince  that 
time,  no  lord  high-admiral,  or  board  of  admiralty,  have  ever 
bellowed  fufficient  time  in  confidering  of  a  proper  change  in  this 
part  of  the  fea-fervice.  If  it  proceeds  from  want  of  fufficient  pow- 
er in  the  admiralty  to  make  the  alterations  fo  much  wanted,  no 
time  ought  to  be  loft  in  applying  to  parliament  to  inveft  them 
with  the  necefliry  authority,  fo  as  to  have  the  naval  inftructions 
thoroughly  examined,  and  a  new  code  drawn  up  containing  the 
neceflary  alterations ;  which  code  fhould  be  infpected  and  approv- 
ed of  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  confifting  of  the  beft  informed  naval 
officers.  To  fome,  this  may  appear  trifling  ;  but  the  firfl  naval 
characters  in  the  kingdom  knew  it  to  be  a  matter  of  fuch  moment 
to  Britain,  that  on  it  the  fafety  of  her  fleets,  by  night  as  well  as 
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day,  and  the  proper  management  of  them  in  time  of  battle- or  other 
danger,  in  a  great  meafure  depends.' 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  fecond  volume,  p.  56,  We  .find  a 
paper  negligently  inferted,  which  is  given  before  in  the  text. 

Proceeding  to  vol.  III.  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
anecdotes  concerning  Thurot,  as,  from  "their  locality,  the  au- 
thor mult  have  good  information  to  authenticate  them. 

*  M.  Thurot's  fquadron  was  now  diminifhed  to  three  mips  all 
of  which  had  fufFered  feverely  in  his  lait  ftorm  :  provifions  were 
likewife  become  fo  fcarce  On  board,  that  the  men  were  reduced  to 
Ihort  allowance.  -  In  this  flotation,  the  captains  of  the  Blonde  and 
Terpfichore  made  the  fignal  to  fpeak  with  the  commodore.  Being 
come  on  board,  they  requeued  him  to  return  to  France,  as,  from 
ficknefs,  and  reduced  numbers,  they  thought  they  could  not  fulfil 
the  intention  of  the  enterprize.  This,  M.  Thurot  pofitively  re- 
fufed  j  but,  in  order  to  refrefh  the  men,  he.  agreed  to  put  into  the 
iiland  of  Ilia  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  which,,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
they  got  fight  of.  The  people  on  more  miftakyig  them  for  mer- 
chant fliips  who  wanted  pi!ot3,  Merits  M'Donald  and  M'Neil,  in 
a  fmall  boat,  went  on  board  of  the  commodore.  They  were  im- 
mediately conducted  into  the  great  cabin  when  they  firfc-difcovered 
their  miftake.  M.  Thurot  treated  them  with  great  polite nefs, 
and  affured  them  they  had  nothing  to  fear ;  for  that  all  he  wanted, 
was  to  be  conducted  into  a  fafe  harbour;  and  if  the  country  peo- 
ple would  furnifh  him  with  provifions,  they  mould  be  paid  for  them 
in  ready  money.  Mr.  M'Neil  was  fent.  on  more  to  let  the  people 
know  this,  and  prevent  their  being  alarmed. 

f  In  the  evening,  the  mips  were- conducted  into  Clagge'ncarrick 
bay,  where  they  came  to  an  anchor.  Two  French  boats  went^. 
without  orders,  and  plundered  two  floops  in  the  bay,  one  of  thenx 
belonging  to  Mr,  M'Donald.  When  M.  Thurot  was  informed  o£ 
this,  he  was  extremely  difpleafed  ;  and  as  Ins  people  had  carried 
off  five  tons  of  flour  from  the  vefTel,  he  infilled  upon  paying  fifty- 
guineas  in  lieu  of  it,  although  Mr.  M'Donald  afluredhim  that  it 
was  more  than  the  value.  The  Marfhall  Belleifle  being  very  leaky^ 
they  brought  the  Ihip  to  a  heel,  and  continued  at  work  on  her  andE, 
the  other  two  mips  all  the  time  they  were  here.  The  enemy  bar- 
gained for  a  fupply  of  black  cattle,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  Ihillings  a: 
head ;  and  M.  Flobert  gave  a  draught  on  the  French  refident  at 
the  Hague  for  the  money.  Very  luckily  for  the  merchants,  they 
fhewed  the  draught  to  M.  Thurot,  who  affured  them  that  it  was 
not  worth  a  farthing.  He  then  went  with  them  to  M.  Flobert, 
whom  he  upbraided  for  the  meannefs  of  his  conduct,  obliging  him 
to  pay  them  down  fifty  guineas  in  cam,  and  to  give  them  a  draught 
for  the  balance  due  to  them  on  the  king  of  France's  banker  at 
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Paris,  which  he  aflured  them  would  be  duly  honoured,  and  whicft 
they  afterwards  found  to  be  true.  Other  provifions*  which  they 
procured,  were  paid  for  in  ready  money.  While  here,  M.  Thu- 
rot  received  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  M.  de  Conflan's  defeat 
by  fir  Edward  Hawke.  At  firft,  the  French  officers  would  not 
believe  it ;  but  they  were  foon  Undeceived  ;  for  Mr,  M'Donald 
having  the  Scots  Magazine  in  his  pocket,  in  which  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  action  from  the  London  gazette,  they  w^re  convinced 
ef  its  truth,  and  appeared  very  much  dejected.* 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Manila  ranfom,  which  is  fufficiently  cele* 
brated  in  the  pages  of  Junius,  fche  following  whokfome  ad- 
vice is  given. 

■  The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  non- 
payment of  the  Manila  ranfom-money,  will  afford  a  very  ufeful 
Teflon  for  naval  and  military  people  in  their  future  behaviour,  if 
ever  any  thing  fimilar  mould  occur.  It  will  point  out  to  them 
the  necefiity  of  taking  proper  methods  to  infure  the  fulfilling  of 
all  ftipulatkmrf  in  the  moft  ample  manner,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  Itate,  on  ill  grounded  pretexts,  to  defraud  the  con- 
querors of  their  juft  rights.  The  city  of  Manila  was  faved  from 
being  plundered  by  the  Britifh  forces,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
habitants paying  them  four  millions  of  dollars,  one  half  of  which 
was  to  be  paid  immediately,-  the  other  half  at  a  time  to  be  after- 
wards agreeci  upon.  For  this  half,  amounting  to  near  450,000!. 
fterling,  the  governor-general  of  the  Phillipine  iflands  drew  bills 
©n  the  royal  treafury  at  Madrid.' 

The  conqueft  of  Havannay  1762,  is  clofed  in  the  following 
terms. 

«  The  Spaniards  ftruggled  a  long  time  to  fave  their  men  of  war ; 
but  this  was  a  capital  point  and  wholly  inadmiffible.  They  alfo 
made  fome  attempts  to  have  the  harbour  declared  neutral  during 
the  war,  (as  may  be  feen  from  the  capitulation),  which,  in  fact^ 
was  declaring  its  confequence  ;  but  as  this  was  no  lefs  eflentiai  to 
render  the  conqueft  complete,  it  was  fteadily  refufed.  After  two 
days  altercation  on  thefe  fubjects,  they  gave  up  the  points  in 
queftion,  and  our  troops  were  put  in  poffeflion  of  the  Havanna, 
after  having  lain  before  it  for  two  months  and  eight  days.  With 
the  city,  was  yielded  a  diftrict  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to 
the  weftward.  This  conqueft  was,  without  doubt,  in  itfelf  the 
moft,  confiderable,  and  in  its  confequences  the  moil  decifive,  of 
any  we  had  made  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  in  no  ope- 
ration, were  the  courage,  fteadinefs,  and  perfeverance  of  the 
Britifh  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  their  leaders,  more  confpicuous* 
The  acquifition  of  this  place*  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advantages 
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which  can  fte  acquired  in  war.  It  was  a  military  achievement  o 
the  higheft  clafs :  by  its  effeft  on  the  enemy's  marine,  it  was  equal 
to  the  greateft  naval  victory ;  and  in  the  plunder,  it  equalled  the 
produce  of  a  national  fubfidy.  Nine  fail  of  the  enemy's  line-of- 
battle  (hips  were  taken.  Three  of  their  capital  mips,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  been  funk  by  themfelves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiege :  two  more  were  in  forwardnefs  upon  the  flocks,  and  were 
afterwards  deftroyed  by  the  captors.  The  enemy  on  this  occafion, 
loll  a  whole  fleet  of  mips  of  war,  beiides  a  number  of  confiderable 
merchant  mips.  And,  in  ready  money,  in  tobacco  collected  at 
the  Havanna  on  account  of  the  king  p£  Spain,  and  in  other  va- 
luable merchandizes,  the  fum  loft  by  the  enemy,  perhaps,  did  not 
fall  fhort  of  three  millions  ftcrling.' 

Mr.  Beatfon's  remarks  on  the  error  committed  in  attacking 
the  Moro  Caftle,  before  the  town,  may  perhaps  attract  the 
notice  of  military  men  in  particular. 

'  Had  the  city  been  the  fir  ft  object,  inftead  of  the  fecond,  our 
lofs  had  not  been  near  fo  great  as  it  was.  The  city  was  of  great 
extent,  the  wall  was  out  of  repair,  its  fortifications  confifted  of 
twenty- one  baftions,  no  outworks  except  two  ravelins,  the  ditch 
dry,  and  not  of  any  great  breadth,  and  the  covered-way  ruinous. 
The  Punta  fort  was  calculated  more  to  fecure  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  than  to  add  ftrength  to  the  town.  The  Moro  was  a 
ftrong  fort  of  a  triangular  form,  having  two  baftions  towards  the 
land,  and  two  irregular  ones  towards  the  fea,  where  it  joined  by 
a  wall  fome  ftrong  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  which  defended  the 
entrance,  and  overlooked  the  town  and  Punta.  The  fleet,  from 
the  fituation  of  the  place,  could  notaflift  with  any  effect  in  batter- 
ing the  walls  of  it k,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  wOuld  have  been  madnefs  in  the  extreme  :  yet 
the  Spaniards  feem  to  have  had  a  great  dread  of  this,  by  their 
finking  feveral  vtxy  large  mips  in  the  entrance  to  prevent  it.  This 
was  almoft  the  only  thing  cenfura&e  in  the  noble  defence  they 
made,  as  the  broadfides  of  twelve  Ihips  of  the  line  gave  them 
ample  fecurity  on  this  head.' 

We  are  glad,  amid  the  tumults  of  war,  to  hear  the  ftill 
fmall  voice  of  humanity  i,  ahd  believe  that  our  readers  will 
fliare  oiir  pleafure  in  transcribing  thefe  paragraphs. 

(  On  the  10th  of  Jauuary,  the  Zenobie,  a  frigate  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Francs,  of  twenty-two  guns,  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  men,  failed  from  Havre-de  Grace,  on  a  cruize.  On  the  12th, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and,  after  ufing  every 
effort,  were  obliged  to  run  the  mip  afhore  on  the  peninfula  of 
Portland ;  whGre,  with  much  difficulty,  feventy-one  of  the  crew 
were  faved,  who  got  on  fhore  with  very  few  clothes.     The  bar- 
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barous  inhabitants,  however,  came  down  and  ftripped  the  poor 
unfortunate  creatures  of  what  little  the  fea  had  left  them.  They 
mutf  have  periflied,  had  not  Mr.  Taver,  the  governor  of  Portland, 
interpofed  his  authority,  and  exerted  his  benevolence.  When 
fomewhat  recovered  from  their  bruifes  and  fatigues,  he  fent  them 
to  Weymouth  ;  from  whence  the  officers  wrote  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  petitioning  their  Iordfhips,  that,  in  commiferation  of 
their  diftrefles,  they  would  not  add  captivity  to  their  misfortunes. 
The  fecretary  of  the  admiralty  immediately  anfwered  their  letter, 
in  which  he.  informed  them,  that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  had 
laid, their  letter  before  his  majefty,  who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
order,  in  companion  of  their  deplorable  circumftances,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  prifoners,  but  that  they  mould  all  of 
them  be  immediately  clothed,  and  maintained  at  his  expence,  un- 
til embarked  for  France. 

*  This  humanity  and  generofity  was  attended  with  the  follow- 
ing good  effecl.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  in  a 
violent  ftorrn,  a  Britilh  vefTel  was.  drove  afhore  near  to  Havre-de- 
Grace,  and  broke  to  pieces,  but  the  crew  were  faved.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  place  being  informed  of  this,  immediately  or- 
dered them  good  comfortable  quarters,  and  allowed  the  common 
men. at  the  rate  of  thirty  fous  a  day,  until  they  were  embarked 
for  England.' 

The  interefting  nature  of  this  work  has  forced  us  to  exceed 
our  intended  limits  \  but  we  hope  that  our  extracts  will  prove 
neither  uncntertaining  nor  uninftruclive.  The  ftyle,  as  the 
reader  mult  have  obferved,  is  plain  and  diftinft,  without  pre- 
tentions to  elegance  or  decorations  j  but  well  adapted  to  the 
plan  of  the  work,  which  afTumes  not  the  higher  ftyle  of  hif- 
tory. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  wrork  of  utility  and  merit;  and  we 
fhall  be  glad  to  fee  the  remaining  three  volumes. 

Sketches  chiefly  relating  to  the  Hifiory,  Religion,  Learning,  and 
Manner sy  of  the  Hindoos.  With  a  concije  Account  of  the  Pre* 
fent  State  of  the  Native  Powers  of  Hindoflan. 

(Concluded from  Vol.  I.  p.  454./ 

A   N  implicit  confidence  in  the  clergy  y  wre  perceive,  is  not 
"**•     confined  tos  European  countries. 

1  Thofe  who  dedicate  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  Lingam* 
Avear  to  obferve  inviolable  chaftity.  ,They  do  not,  like  the  priefts 
of  Atys,  deprive  themfelves  of'the  means  of  breaking  their  vows; 
bat  were  it  difcovexed,  that  they  had  in  any  way  departed  from 
them,   the  .punifhment  is.  <&ath.     They  go  naked  -r   but  being 
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confiderc  J  •  as  fanttified  perfons,  the  women  approach  them  with- 
out fcruple,  nor  is  it  thought  that  their  modeily  mould  be  offended 
by  it.  Hufbands,  whofe  wives  are  barren,  folicic  him  to  come 
to  their  houfes,  or  fend  their  wives  to  wormip  Lingam  at  the 
temples  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  ceremonies  on  this  occafion, 
if  performed  with  proper  zeal,  are  generally  "productive  of  the 
defireJ  effect.' 

Their  public  worfhip  is  thus  defcribed. 

At  the  h  ours  of  public  wormip  the  people  refort  to  the  tem- 
ples. They  begin  by  performing  the  ablutions  at  the  tank,  which 
is  either  to  be  found  in  front  of  the  building,  qr  in  the  great  tem- 
ples in  the  centre  of  the  firfl  court.  Leaving  their  flippers,  or 
fandals,  on  the  border  of  the  tanks,  they  are  admitted  to  a  pe- 
riftile  or  veftibule,  oppofite  to  the  building  which  contains  the 
idols:  where  they  obferve  great  reverence  and  devotion;  and 
whilft  the  brahmans  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jug  or  Pooja, 
.the  dancing  women  occafionally  dance  in  the  court,  finging  the 
praifes  of  the  divinjty  to  the  founds  of  various  muueal  inftrii- 
ments. 

'  The  Pooja  may  likewife  be  performed   at  home  before  the 
houfehold  images.     Thofe  who  are  to  aftilt  at  it  begin  by  warn- 
ing themfelves.      They  likewife  wafh  the  room  or   place  deftin.e4 
for  the  ceremony;  and  then  fpread  it  with  a  new  mat,  or  with 
a  carpet  that  is  only  ufed  for  that  purpofe.     On   this  they  place 
the  Sing  Afin,  or  throne,  which  is  generally  made  of  wood  richly 
carved  and  gilt,  though  fometimes  of  gold  and  filver.      The  idol 
being  put  on  the   Sing  Afin,  the  things  neceflary  for  the   Pooja 
are  laid   upon  the   mat;  confifting   of  a  bell  of  metal ;  a  conch 
{hell  to  blow  on;  a  cenfer  filled  with  ral,  bezoin,  fugar,  and  other 
articles ;  which  is  kept  conitantly  burning,  pieces  of  bezoin  and 
ral  being  now  and  then  thrown  into  it.     Flowers  feparately  and 
in  garlands  are  fcattered  upon  the  mat.     The  idol  is  put  into  a 
metal  bafon,   and  being  wafhed   by  pouring  the  water  firlt  on  the 
head,  is  wiped  and  replaced  on  the  Sing  Afin       Cups  or  plates 
of  gold,  filver,  or  other  metals,  are  fpread  before   it,  fome  filled 
with   rice,  others   with  different  forts  of  fruits,  with  dry  fvveet- 
meats  and  with   cow's   milk.     The  worfhippers,  repeat  certain 
prayers  and  alhlocks,  or  verfes  in  praife  of  the  god  whom  the  idol 
reprefents. 

'  The  brahman,  who  performs  the  ceremony,  occafionally  rings, 
the  bell  and  blows  the  fliell.  He  gives  the  Tihik,  or  mark  on 
the  forehead,  to  the  idol,  by  dipping  his  right  thumb  in  the  dull 
pf  fandal  wood,  or  other  fubltance  that  has  been  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  nofe,  and  advancing  upwards. 
Put  the  colour,  the  fize,  and  lhape  of  the  Tiluk  depend  on  the 
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tribe  the  worfhippers  may  be  of;  fome  tribes  being  marked  with 
vermillion,  others  with  turmeric,  and  fome  with  a  kind  of  white 
earth  like  chalk.  A  brahman  generally  marks  all  the  perfons 
prcfent  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fruit  and  other  articles  of  food 
that  were  fpread'  before  the  idol,  are  divided  amongft  them  ;  and 
the  idol  is  then  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  with  the  Sing  Afm  and 
the  reft  of  the  things  ufed.  in  the  ceremony,  kept  in  a  fecure  place 
Until  another  Pooja  be  performed. 

•  A  veneration  for  fire  fecms  to  have  been  common  to  all  the 
ancient  eaftern  nations,  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  Hindoos,  if 
they  do  not  wcrfhip  it,  hold  it  in  a  fort  of  religious  refpeft.  Eve- 
ry day  at  fun- rife  the  priefts  go  to  fome  river/  or  to  the  tanks  of 
their  temples,  to  perform  the  fandivaney  or  worfhip  to  brahma 
the  fupreme.  After  haying  warned  themfelves,  taking  water  in 
the  right  hand,  they  throw  it  in  the  air  before  and  behind  them, 
invoking  the  deity,  and  finging  forth  thankfgiving  and  praifej 
They  then  throw  fome  towards  the  fun,  exprelTing  their  grati- 
tude for  his  having  again  appeared  to  difpel  the  darknefs  of  the 
right. 

*  Mr.  Wilkins  informs  us,  that  they  are  enjoined  to  light  up 
a  fire  at  certain  times,  which  mud  be  produced  by  the  friction  o^ 
two  pieces  of  wood  of  a  particular  kind ;  that  with  a  fire  thus  pro- 
cured all  their  facrifices  are  burnt;  the  nuptial  attar  flames;  and 
the  funeral  pile  is  kindled. 

c  In  the  Heetopades  it  is  faid  :  u  Fire  is  the  fuperior  of  the 
brahmans ;  the  brahman  is  the  fuperiorof  the  tribes  ;  the  hufband 
is  the  fuperior  of  women ;  but  the  granger  is  the  fuperior  of 
all." 

The  learning  of  the  Brahmans  is  much  greater  than  an  Eu- 
ropean would  readily  conceive. 

'  Monfieur  Ie  Gentil  obferves,  that  the  brahmans  in  general 
make  their  calculations  with  a  great  degree  of  quicknefs.  He 
gives  an  account  of  a  vifit  he  received  foon  after  his  arrival  at 
Pondicherry,  from  a  Hindoo,  named  Nana  Moodoo,  who  had 
found  means,  through  the  fecret  protection  of  perfons  in  power, 
to  learn  from  a  brahman  fome  of  the  principles  of  aftronomy. 
Monfieur  le  Gentil,  to  try  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in  it,  gave 
him  fome  examples  of  eclipfes  to  calculate,  and  amongft  others, 
one  of  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  of  the  23d  December  1768. 
Seating  himfelf  on  the  floor,  he  began  his  work  with  a  parcel  of 
fmall  fhells,  named  Cowries,  which  he  employed  to  reckon  with  ; 
and  looking  occafionally  at  a  book  of  palm  leaves,  that  contained 
his  rules,  he  gave  the  remit  of  his  calculation,  with  all  the  differ- 
ent places  of  the  eclipfe,  in  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
which,  on  confronting  it  with  an  ephemeris,  Moniieur  le  Gentil 
6  found 
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found  fufficiently  exadt  to  excite  his  afton; foment  at  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  calculation  had  been  performed.  Yet  the 
education  of  Nana  Moodoo,  by  his  own  account,  mult  have  been 
very  confined  ;  and  Monfieur  le  Gentil  takes  notice,  that  he  feem- 
ed  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  many  terms,  being 
unable  to  explain  them.* 

In  the  Sketch  of  Hindoo  manners  and  cuftoms  we  find  this 
curious  particular. 

*  The  Hindoos  are  fo  fcrupulous  with  refpeft  to  the  virginity  of 
their  brides,  that  they  marry  extremely  young,  although  the  con- 
fummation  is  deferred  till  the  parties  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
por  will  they  marry  a  perfon  with  whom  thofe  fymptoms  have  al- 
ready appeared  to  which  the  fex  is  fubjeft.' 

An  accurate  and  interefiing  defcription  is  given  of  their  mar- 
riage ceremonies. 

•  When  the  bride  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, various  ceremonies  are  again  ufed.  The  parents  receive  com- 
pliments of  congratulation,  and  the  marriage  is  confummated. 

«  When  fhe  becomes  pregnant;  when  fhe  pa0es  the  feventh. 
month  without  accident ;  and  when  fhe  is  delivered  of  her  child  ; 
there  are  at  each  of  thofe  epochs,  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  and 
thankfgivings  made  io  the  gods.' 

The  practice  of  widows  burning  themfelves  is  ftill  tolerat- 
ed :  and  the  fortitude  of  thefe  voluntary  victims  is  aftonifh- 
ing.  We  fhall  tranferibe  only  the  conclufion  of  one  narra- 
tton. 

'By  two  fteps  the  devoted  woman  afcended  the  pile,  and  entered 
the  arbor  ;  on  her  entrance  fhe  made  a  profound  reverence  at  the  feet 
of  the  deceafed,  and  advanced  and  feated  herfelf  by  his  head  ;  fhe 
looked,  in  filent  meditation,  on  his  face,  for  the  fpaceof  a  mi  ate, 
then  fet  fire  to  the  arbor  in  three  places ;  observing  that  lhe  had 
fet  fire  to  leeward,  and  that  the  flames  blew  from  her,  (he  rofe  and 
fet  fire  to  windward  and  refumed  her  ftation.  Enfign  Daniel 
with  his  cane  feparated  the  grafs  and  leaves  on  the  windward  fide, 
by  which  means  we  had  a  di Hindi  view  of  her  as  fhe  fat.  With 
what  a  dignity  and  undaunted  countenance  fhe  fat  fire  to  the  pile 
the  laft  time,  and  aflumed  her  feat,  can  only  be  conceived,  for 
words  cannot  convey  a  juit  idea  of  ner.  The  pile  being  of  com- 
buftible  matters,  the  fupporters  of  the  roof  were  prefently  con- 
fumed,  and  it  tumbled  upon  her.' 

The  nr.tive  gentlenefs  of  the  Hindoos  makes  us  fhudder  at 
the  barbr.ri  les  committed  amongfl  them  by  nations  who  call- 
td  their,  fel » es  civilifed. 
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•  *  An  abhorrence  to  the  fhedding -of  blood, — the  offspring  of 
.nature,  nurfed  by  habit,  and  fanctified  by  religion, — the  influence 
of  the  moil  regular  of  climates,  which  leffens  the  wants  of  life, 
and  renders  men  averfe  to  labour,  perhaps  alio  the  moderate  ufe 
of  animal  food,  and  ablHnence  from  fpirituous  liquors,  contribute 
to  render  the  Hindoos  the  mildeft,  and  probably  the  moll*  ener- 
vated, inhabitants,  of  the  globe.  That  they  ihould  poffefs  patience 
and  refignation  under  calamity,  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  fame  caufes  that  tend  to  damp  exertion  may  pro- 
duce thefe  qualities;  but  befides  thefe,  we  have  nufnberlefs  in- 
fiances  of  (irmnefs  and  aclive  courage  that  occafions  a  confiderable 
degree  of  furprize.  Tjje  gentle  and  generally  timid  Hindoo, 
while  under  the  influence  of  religion,  or  his  ideas  of  duty  and  hor 
nour,  will  not  only  meet.death  with  indifference,  but  embrace  i{ 
by  chcice. 

'*  An  Englifhman,  whilft  on  a  hunting  party,  nattily  ftruck  a 
Peon,  for  improperly  letting  Ioofe  a  greyhound.  The  Peon  hap- 
pened to  be  a  rajah-pout,  which  is  the  high'eft  tribe  of  Hindoo 
foldiers.  On  receiving  the  blow,  he  llarted  back  with  an  appear- 
ance of  horror  and  amazement,  and  drew  his  poignard.  But  again 
compofing  himfelf,  and  looking  fteadfaflly  athis  mailer,  he  faid, 
"  [  am  your  fervant,  I  have  1  ng  eat  your  bread  ;" — and  having 
pronounced  this,  lie  plunged  the  dagger  into  his  own  bofom.  In 
thofe  few  words  he  furely  pathetically  exprelfed,  f*  The  arm  that 
has  been  nourifhed  by  you,  flnll  not  be  employed  to  take  away 
your  life  ;  but  in  fparing  yours,  I  mull  give  up  my  own,  as  I 
cannot  furvive  my  difhonour." 

A  peon  is  explained  to  mean  a  foot-foldier :  the  very  term 
and  deftiriatioii  of  pawns  in  the  game  .of  .chefs,  in  French, 
peons. 

We  have  been  fo  copious  in  our  extracts  from  this  enter- 
taining performance  that  we  have  not  room  for  many  others 
which  we  had  defigned  for  the  perufal  of  our  readers,  particu- 
larly a  fpecimen  of  Hindoo  poetry,  addrefTed  to  the  God  of 
Love.  It  mutt,  therefore,  fuffice  to  add,  that  this  is  a  iich  and 
judicious  compendium  of  the  ancient  and  modern  ftate  of 
Kindoihm*. 

Proceedings  relating  to  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  from  January  1 6, 
1707,  to  April  29,  1788.  By  William  Robert/on,  Efq.  \tgt 
I/,   p.  Boards,  Robinfon.   1790. 

*npHIS  work,  chiefly  interefting  to  the  "peers  of  Scotland, 

A-  muft  from  its   nature  be  confined  to  a  very,  narrow  circle 

of  readers.      The  author  has  fhewn  confiderable  indirftry  and 

*  The  hymn  to  Ncrrayna,  mentioned  in  our  laft  Number,  the  reader  will 
fad  in  Crit.  Rev,  vol.  lxih.  p.  267. 

accuracy 
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accuracy ;  and  as  his  work  has  no  pretentions,  except  to  the 
bumble,  and  too  much  neglected,  praife  of  mere  utility,  we 
/hould  wilh  to  recommend  it  to  iuch  of  our  readers  as  are  fond 
of  original  documents,  or  defire  to  form  an  idea  of  the  (late 
of  arillocratic  politics  in  the  filter  kingdom,  during  the  pre- 
fent  century.  * 

The  preface  begins  in  thefe  terms, 

*  The  following  pages  contain  a  circumftantial  detail  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tHe  peers  of  Scotland  at  the  various  elections  of  their 
reprefentatives  to  the  houfe  of  lords  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  :  they  contain,  likewife,  every  material  entry  in  the 
journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  relating,  either  to  thofe  elec- 
lions,  or  to  the  peers  of  Scotland  in  general,  or  to  particular  peer- 
ages of  Scotland.     . 

*  The  utmoft  induitry  and  care  of  which  the  Editor  is  capable 
have  been  exerted  to  render  this  publication  accurate  and  com- 
plete. 

*  The  labour  of  an  attentive  perufal  of  fourteen  folio  volumes 
of  the  printed  journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  of  making  eo- 
piois  excerpts  from  thofe  journals,  was  but  trifling,  compared 
with  that  of  collecting,  infpecting,  and  arranging  the  multitude 
of  original  writings  ..in  the  general  regifter-houfe  relative  to  the 
different  elections  of  the  peers. 

*  Seventeen  of  thofe  elections  took  place  prior  to  the  year 
1736.  Of  only  two  of  thofe  feventeen  are  their  minutes  now  re- 
maining. A  careful  inveitigation,  therefore,  of  the  writings  or 
warrants  (in  the  lawrlanguage  of  Scotland)  of  the  remaining  fif- 
teen elections,  became  indifpenfable,  in  order  to  enable  the  editor 
to  form  an  intelligible  itatement  of  the  various  ileps  of  procedure 
at  each  ejection.. 

*  But  in  what  a  condition  did  thofe  writings  prefent  themfelves  I 
papers  and  parchments,  in  a  Hate  of  inexpreifible  confufion,  pro- 
mifcuouily  crammed  together  in  more  than  a  dozen  leathern  bags; 
and  thofe  bags  buried  in  duit  and  dirt  in  an  obfeure  corner  of  the 
gloomy  apartments  in  which  the  records  were  formerly  deposited, 
where  they  had  been  accumulating  for  nearly  thirty  years,  before 
the  necelfity  of  a  methodical  arrangement  was  felt ;  and  when  that 
neceffity  was  at  length  perceived,  the  darknefs  and  confined  fitua- 
lion  of  the  place  rendered  a  proper  arrangement  in  a  great  mea- 
sure .impracticable. 

*  The  zeal,  however,  of  the  editor,  intent  on  a  work,  which 
he  coniidered  to  be  Angularly  important  to  the  firit  rank  of  citi- 
32ns  in  his  native  country,  was  not  abated  at  this  difgufting  prof- 
pect.     He  perfuled  ;  and  he  has  accomplilhed  his  undertaking.' 

The  plan  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  many  extracts  ; 
Jnit  a  few  (hall  be  laid  before  our  readers,  in  order  to  enable- 
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them  to  form  fome  judgement  of  its  execution.  And  we  (hall 
begin  with  the  form  of  procedure  at  the  elections  of  peers 
representative  of  Scotland. 

*  At  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  fixed  by  the  proclamation,  the 
two  principal  clerks  of  fefllon,  named  by  the  lord  clerk-regifter 
to  act  on  the  occafion,  repair  to  the  place  of  election,  attended  by 
their  depute-clerks,  and  other  neceflary  officers. 

?  The  lord  clerk-regifter's  deputies  for  keeping  the  records  ac* 
company  the  clerks,  carrying  along  with  them  the  proclamation, 
with  an  atteftation  of  its  having  been  publifhed  in  Edinburgh  5 
the  lord  clerk-regifter's  commiflion  to  the  clerks  ;  the  great  roll 
of  peers  ;  prepared  copies  of  the  oaths  to  be  fworn  and  fubferibed 
by  the  peers;  fuch  proxies  and  lifts,  with  the  relative  oaths  and 
certificates  of  qualification,  as  have  been  by  abfent  peers  addrefied 
to  the  lord  clerk-regifter;  two  copies  of  a  return,  written  on 
parchment  with  blanks,  in  which  the  names  of  the  peers  elected 
r»ay  be  inferted ;  and  many  other  books  or  writings  to  which  it 
js  likely  that  reference  may  be  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

'  Tw©  of  his  mnjefty's  chaplains  attend  at  the  fame  time ;  and 
tH  the  officers  juft  mentioned  take  their  places  together  at  a  table 
placed  acrofs  to,  and  adjoining  the  end  of  the  long  table  at  which 
the  peers  are  to  fit ;  the  two  principal  clerks  of  feflion  fitting  in  the 
centre. 

•  The  peers  fit  down  at  the  long  table  as  they  arrive,  without 
£ny  attention  to  precedency,  or  any  other  ceremony  whatever. 

*  When  the  attendance  of  any  lawyers,  or  other  men  of  bufi* 
»efs,  is  defired  by  any  peer,  fuch  men  of  bufincfs  take  their  {ta- 
ctions behind  the  peers  who  wiih  for  their  afliftance,  and  commu- 
nicate their  thoughts  privately,  without  attempting  to  addrefs  them- 
selves aloud  to  the  meeting  in  general. 

•  When  all  the  peers  whofe  perfonal  appearance  is  expected, 
are  anembled,  one  of  the  chaplains  begins  the  bufinefs  with  a 
prayer. 

*  This  ended,  one  of  the  principal  clerks  reads  the  proclama- 
tion with  the  atteilation  of  its  having  been  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  ; 
tnd  produces  the  commiflion  by  the  lord  clerk-regifter  to  his  col- 
league and  him,  which  is  feldom  read. 

*  The  principal  clerks  proceed  to  call  the  great  roll  of  the  peer- 
age of  Scotland  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  peers  who  are  prefent 
anfwerto  their  titles;  and  when  fuch  peers,  as  have  granted  proxies, 
or  fent  lifts,  are  called,  the  word  "  Proxy,"  or  «  Lift,"  as  the 
cafe  happens  to  be,  is  pronounced  by  one  of  the  lord  reglfter's  de- 
puties for  keeping  the  records. 

•  In  the  mean  time,  the  depute-clerks  write  down  the  titles  of 
the  peers,  which  are  anfwered  to  in  the  courfe  of  calling  the 
roll,  diftinguiftiing  them  into  "  prefent'' —  **  by  proxy" — "  lifts." 

•  Then 
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'  Then  the  oaths  are,  by  the  principal  clerks,  adminiftered  to 
the  peers  prefent  in  this  order,  viz.  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  the 
oath  againfl:  the  pope's  ("upremacy  ;  the  declaration  againlt  popery; 
the  oath  of  abjuration  being  written  on  parchment,  and  all  the  reft 
on  paper. 

'  When  all  the  peers  prefent  have  fubferibed  the  oaths,  the  prin- 
cipal clerks  begin  to  colled  the  votes,   by  calling  over, 

«  |  ft,  The  names  of  the  peers  prefent,  according  to  the  prece- 
dency in  the  great  roll ;  and  each  peer,  when  his  title  is  called,  de- 
livers in  a  written  note  figned  by  him,  containing  the  titles  of  the 
peer  or  peers  for  whom  he  gives  his  fuffrage. 

'  2dly,  Thofe  peers  who  have  granted  proxies  being  next  called 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  peers  prefent  who  hold  the  proxies, 
deliver  in  fimilaf  written  notes  figned  by  them,  naming  the  peers 
For  whom  they,  in  the  character  of  proxies,  give  their  votes. 
«  3dly,  and  laftly,  The  lifts  arc  produced  in  the  fame  order. 
«  In  the  courfe  of  the  firft  calling  of  the  great  roll,  aji  protefts 
relating  to  precedency  mull  be  made. 

1  In  the  calling  in  order  to  collect  t.he  votes,  protefts,  againfl 
particular  votes,  founded  either  on  defect  of  right  to  the  title  of 
honour,  or  on  informalities  in  the  proxies,  or  lifts,  or  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  qualifications  of  abfent  peers,  muft  be  made. 

'  The  clerks  then  clafs  the  votes  and  make  a  icrutiny.  Having 
adjufted  the  fcrutiny  to  their  private  fatisfaction,  they  read  aloud 
to  the  meeting  the  titles  of  the  peer  or  peers  who  have  the  majority 
of  votes. 

•  If  any  peer  prefent  conceive  the  principal  clerks  to  have  acted 
erroneouily  or  illegally,  this  is  the  proper  time  for  fuch  peer  to  ftate 
his  charge  in  the  form  of  a  proteft. 

•  The  titles  of  the  peers  or  peer  elected,  are  then  inferted  in  thtf 
blanks  in  the  two  prepared  copies  of  the  return ;  and  the  two 
principal  clerks,  in  prefenceof  the  peers  affembled,  fabferibe  and 
feal  both  copies  ;  of  which  one  is  tranfmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  at  London,  and  the  other  is  depofited,  along  with  the  reft 
of  the  documents  of  the  election,  in  the  general  regifter-hQufe. 

g  While  the  various  ft>ps  of  procedure  are  going  on,  the  depute- 
clerks  of  feffion  take  down  accurate  notes  of  every  circumftance  as 
it  occurs. 

•  Finally,  the  bufinefs  of  the  meeting  is  terminated,  as  it  began, 
with  a  prayer  by  one  of  the  chaplains. 

The  motion  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  1734,  that  the  peers  of 
Scotland  ihould  be  elected  by  ballot,  deferves  notice. 

'  Then  it  was  moved,  "  To  refolve,  for  the  better  fecuring  the 
freedom  of  the  election  of  a  peer,  or  peers,  tQ  fit  in  the  parliament 
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of  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  That  the  election  ftiall 
De  by  way  of  ballot." 

"   And  a  queilion  being  dated  thereupon  : 

"  After  further  debate,  the  queftion  was  put  upon  the  faid  mo- 
tien; 

*'  And  it  was  refolved  in  the  negative." 
*  DitTentient. 

'lit,  Becaufe,  this  motion  tending  only  to  make  a  variation  in 
the  manner  of  electing  the  peers  for  Scotland,  we  apprehend  it 
was  entirely  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  22d  article  of  the 
union ;  for  whatever  can  contribute  to  make  the  election  more 
free  and  independent,  the  more  it  anfvvers  the  defign  of  that 
article.  And  we  mull  obferve,  that  this  houfe  has  been  fo  far 
from  •  thinking  the  manner  of  election  unalterable,  that  a  bill 
palled  this  houfe,  by  which  the  election  itfelf  was  entirely  abo- 
liftied. 

,  f  *dly,  Becaufe  in  an  election  of  this  nature,  the  method  of 
voting  by  ballot  appears  to  us  infinitely  preferable  on  many  acr 
counts ;  for,  as  it  is  well  known  there  are  feveral  alliances 
among  that  body  of  nobility,  many  of  the  peers  may  be  put 
under  great  difficulties ;  their  alliances  drawing  them  oneway, 
and  their  opinion  and  inclination  another  way  :  it  is  alfo  poffible, 
that  by  penfions  from  the  crown*  or  by  civil  or  military  prefer- 
ments, fome  of  them  may  lie  under  obligations  to  a  court,  and 
fce  reduced  to  the  hatd  necetfity  (under  the  power  of  an  arbitrary 
minifter)  either  of  lofing  their  employments,  or  of  voting 
againft  the  neareft  relations,  and  their  own  opinions  alfo  :  we  ap- 
prehend, that  no  election  can  be  called  perfectly  free,  where 
any  number  of  the  electors  are  under  any  influence  whatfoever,  . 
.by  which  they  may  be  biaiTed  in  the  freedom  of  their  choice. 

•  3dly,  Becaufe  we  apprehend  that  this  houfe  is,  in  a  molt  ef- 
fential  manner,  concerned  in  the  freedom  of  this  election  ;  for  if 
fixteen  new  members  are  to  be  brought  in  every  new  parliament, 
under  any  undue  influence,  it  may  tend  to  fubvert  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  houfe,  and  of  confequence  the  conftitution  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  By  means  of  fuch  an  election,  an  ambitious 
minifler  may  make  ofe  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  at  one  time  to 
deftroy  the  intereft  of  the  crown,  at  another  to  opprefs  the  liberty 
of  his  fellow- fubjects  ;  and,  by  different  turns,  protect  himfelf 
from  the  juft  refentment  of  bpth. 

«  4-thly,  As  this  houfe  is  the  higheft  court  of  judicature,  and 
the  lait  refort  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  properties  of  the  fub- 
jects of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland ;  we  conceive,  that  every  per- 
fon  who  is  matter  of  any  property  is  concerned  in  the  confequence 
of  this  motion  :  for  if  iixteen  of  thefe  members,  in  whofe  hands 
this  great  trail  is  veiled,  fhould  ever  be  thought  to  be  in  the  no- 
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mination  of  a  minirter,  the  fubjefts  of  thefe  kingdoms  may  have 
great  rcafon  to  dread  the  confequence  of  fuchan  unwarrantable  in- 
fluence, by  which  their  liberties,  lives,  and  properties,  might  be 
rendered  precarious. 

'  Boyle.  Coventry,  Ker.  Bedford.  Strafford.  Bruce. 
Carteret.  Winchelfea  and  Nottingham.  Cardigan,  Wey- 
mouth. Bolton.  Berk  mi  re.  Willoughby  de  Broke.  Cob- 
ham.  Oxford  and  Mortimer.  :  Haverlham  Cheiterfield, 
Marchmont.  Clinton.  Montrofe.  Bathurft.  BriftoL 
Aylesford.  Warrington.  Foley.  Montjoy.  Marlborough. 
Stair.  Tadcafter.  Tweedale.  Denbigh.  Litchfield. 
Northampton.     Cower.' 

The  lord  Elphinftone's  proteft  in  the  fame  year,  (p.  156), 
that  the  miniftry  had  attempted  undue  influence  upon  himfelf, 
is  curious :  as  is  the  earl  of  Rofeberry's  declaration  fubfequent, 
that  the  fame  was  his  cafe. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Robertfon  for  much 
authentic  information,  arranged  in  a  very  clear  and  accurate 
method. 


Hiflorical  mid  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Progrefs  of 'Botany 
in  England^  from  its  Origin  to  the  hitroduclion  of  the  Linntsan 
Syftem.     By  Richard  Pulieney,  M.  D.  F.  R.  3. 

/Concluded  from  Vol*  L  p.  156.^ 

*TpHE  numerous  fpecies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  firfl  re- 
A  quired  a  particular  attention  to  arrangement,  an  attention 
early  bellowed,  but  unequally  and  imperfectly  kept  in  view. 
Scientific  botany  began  to  dawn  under  the  aufpices  of  Ray, 
and  was  brought  to  its  prefent  improved  ftate  by  Linnsejis  and 
his  difciples.  Thofe  whom  the  Linmean  yfftem  had  difgufted, 
or  who,  led  by  the  fafcinating  eloquence  of  Buffon,  in  whofe 
peculiar  department  the  advantages  of  arrangement  were  lefs 
confpicuous,  heard  with  impatience  the  term  fcience  difgraced 
by' the  botanical  nomenclature,  as  they  affedted  to  call  it,  of 
the  northern  fchool.  As  a  fcience,  however,  it  flourifhed  in  the 
Upfal  gardens,  and  the  moil  vigorous*  fcyons  have  been 
propagated  from  > thence  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  It 
has  been  the  common  error  of  authors  and  declaimers  to  con- 
found the  fcience  of  plants,  with  thofe  of  their  ufes;  and 
when  they  fee  only  names,  accompanied  with  dilli nations, 
they  forget,  or  have  never-known,  that  this  mult  neceflarily  be 
the  *  firft  ftep,  and  that  it  is  the  great  foundation  of  rea[ 
knowdge,   for  an  accurate  difcrimination  of  the  fpecies  of 
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plants  is  absolutely  necefTary  to  direct  the  choice,  and  to 
afcertain  the  effects.  Phofe  who  read  the  old  writers,  in 
whofe  writings  botany  was  fubfervicnt  to  the  more  ufefui 
arts,  particularly  to  the  materia  medica,  will  be  constantly 
difgufted,  with  the  vague  uncertain  accounts  of  the  different 
vegetables,  for  their  directions  are  a  little  more  exact,  than  if 
it  were  faid  that  the  lilly  roots  were  ufefui  to  difcufs  inflamma- 
tion^ and  poppy  heads  to  relieve  pain ;  but,  if  in  purfuance  of 
this  advice,  fome  of  the  lilly  of  the  valley  roots  were  applied 
to  an  inflamed  eye,  or  the  papaver  corniculatum  given  to 
procure  fleep,  the  prefcription  would  be  found  dangerous.  In 
(hort,  the  moil  obvious  arrangement,  that  of  a  genus  was  only- 
attended  to,  and  where  the  fpecies  did  not  agree  in  their 
properties,  great  inconveniences  muft  refult.  The  moderns 
at  firft  attended  only  to  thofe  firft  aflbciations,  genera  ;  but, 
though  fome  of  thefe  were  obvious  and  natural,  others  they 
found  to  be  very  different.  Plants  were  thrown  together  with 
little  natural  affinity,  and  the  affinity  of  others  was  not  clearly 
perceived.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  were  the  fource  of  method  and 
icience  :  in  conquering  thefe,  rather  than  in  forming  fyftems, 
the  hand  of  a  mafter  is  confpicuous. 

It  is  not,  however,  fufficient  to  affociate  fpecies,  into  the  firft 
and  loweft  natural  order,  a  genus*  but  that  genus  muft  be 
diftinguiihed  by  peculiar  characters :  it  muft  not  be  fo 
numerous  as  to  make  the  diftinguifhing  marks  vague,  or  the 
definition  long  •,  or  fo  concife,  except  in  the  natural  clafTes,- 
where  the  diltinction  refts  on  minute  conftant  parts,  as  to 
difcriminate  the  genus  imperfectly.  Under  each  genus,  the 
fpecies  mult  be  naturally  arranged,  and  properly  discriminated, 
and  the  fpecies  have  been  lately  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar 
name,  often  defcriptive,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
fpecific  character,  which  was  before  neceflary.  In  thefe  im- 
portant refpects,  Ray  and  Morifon  had  done  much  ;  but 
Linnaeus  greatly  added  to  their  labours,  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  occafionally  feparating  genera  apparently  natural,  too 
Tafhly ;  -or  combining  fome  diftinct  fpecies  too  arbitrarily  and 
artificially ;  on  the  whole,  he  formed  a  fyftem,  which,  unlike 
thofe  of  theoretic  vifionaries,  is  probably  more  accurately 
finiihed  in  its  minuteft  parts,  than  its  general  outline ;  and  thofe 
Will  mod  juftly  appreciate,  and  moft  ardently  admire,  who  have 
examined  it  with  vegetables  before  them.  He  has,  in  thie 
way,  erected  botany  into  a  fcience,  and  given  that  minute 
precifion  to  the  characters  of  fuch  numerous  fpecies,  that 
almoft  every  plant,  already  known,  may  be  foon  afcertained  5 
and  new  ones,  often  with  eafe,  be  placed  in  their  proper 
fituation.'    It  would  be  too  irfuch  to  fay,  that  the  fyftem  of 
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Linnceus  is  co-extenfive  with  nature:  we  may  at  leaft  obferve, 
that  its  foundation  is  fecurcly  fixed,  fince  this  fyitcm  alone  is 
extended  fo  far,  as  nature  has  yet  been  investigated. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons,  if  our  author's  Sketches  had  afiumed 
a  more  regular  form,  that  we  mould  have  wifhed  that  the  new 
epoch  had  began  with  Ray;  but,  though  the  method  of  the 
Englifh  botanift  is  natural,  well  conducted,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  eligible  one,  yet  there  are  numerous  reafons  for 
preferring  that  of  the  Swede.  In  the  chapter,  which  follows 
that  we  confidefed  In  our  laft  article,  Dr.  Pulteney  fpeaks  of 
method  in  general,  and  gives  the  hiftory  of  the  various 
arrangements  from  Theophraitus  to  Conrad  Gefner,  the 
nrft  author  who  adopted  correct  ideas  of  claflifkation.  In 
this  part,  he  exprefTes  his  opinion  of  the  preference  of  the 
more  arbitrary  arrangements,  where  the  diftinctions  of  the 
clanes  and  orders  are  fimple,  and  founded  en  the  difference  of 
the  fame  parts  of  the  flower.  We  remember  Dr.  Hone,  who 
vainly  laboured  in  the  vifionary  talk  of  forming  a  natural 
fyilem,  expreffmg  the  warmed  furprize,  and  no  little  indigna- 
tion, at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  general  preference  of  an  artificial 
one  •,  yet,  after  fome  enquiry,  and  fome  arguments,  he  was 
brought  to  own,  that  at  leaft  it  was  more  generally  convenient, 
and  often  more  eafily  employed. 

From  Gefner  we  proceed  down  to  Linnseus,  through  the 
various  attempts  of  different  authors ;  and  this  leads  our 
author  to  a  fhort  account  of  the  fexual  fyftem,  which  is  now 
perhaps  eftablifhed  beyond  difpute.  This  opinion,  Dr.  Pulteney 
thinks,  originated  from  Dr.  Grew,  and  his  mention  oi  fir 
Thomas  Millington  feems  to  (how,  that  when  the  latter  fiifl 
fuggefted  the  idea  to  Grew,  it  had  already  been  the  fubject 
of  his  own  reflections.  The  laft  objector  we  have  probably 
attended  to,  viz.  Spalanzani,  and  it  is  with  pleafure,  and  fome 
ihare  of  pride,  that  we  obferve  and  mention  Dr.  Pulteney's 
coinciding  with  us  in  the  moll  important  parts  of  this  fubje£t, 
particularly  in  confidering  the  motions  of  vegetables,  as 
arbitrary,  the  neceflary  refult  of  particular  caufes,  or,  in  more 
common  language,  mechanical.  After  mentioning  Willifel, 
the  laborious  and  ingenious  attendant  on  Ray,  in  fome  of  his 
prqgrenes,  Dr.  Plott,  the  firft  author  of  Provincial  and  Natural 
Hiftories,  and  his  fu^ceflbrs  in  that  department,  the  volume 
concludes  with  fome  anecdotes  of  fir  George  Wheeler,  who, 
in  his  travels  through  Greece,  collected  fome  new  and  curious 
plants,  and  introduced  them  into  this  country. 

As  we  approach  towards  our  own  times,  our  author's 
Sketches  become  more  interefting  and  pleafing  ;  yet,  as  he 
examines     authors    and    works    better     known,  \ve     mall 
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follow  lilm  at  a  diftance.  This  part  of  the  hiftory  can  ori?y 
be  read  with  advantage  in  the  volume  itfelf.'  The  fame  and 
the  labours  of  Ray  made  botany  a  fafhionable  iludy,  and  his 
time,  with  a  few  fucceeding  years,  has  been  ftyled  the  golden 
of  this  fciencc  in  England.  The  names  of  Plukenet, 
Pctiver,  Sloa  on,   Blair  and   the   two  Sherards,  with 

variousothers, are  rinfieiently  known;  and  thefe,  with  Ray,  we 
could  have  wilhed  had  been  placed  in  one  group,  for,  with 
abilities  fearcely  lets  cxtenlivr  than  thofc  of  Ray,  they  con- 
tributed to  adorn  ami  to  perfect  his  fyilem.  This  feries  we 
need  not,  for  the  reafons  given,  particularly  follow;  but,  from 
the  picaiing  parterre,  we  may  felecl  a  few  flowers. 

Plunder,  a  French  botanili,  full  gave  the  names  of  p< 
to  plants  ;  and  in  thfs  was  followed  by  Pctiver  and  Plukenet, 
who  contributed  to  perpetuate  by  the  fame  means,  the  names 
of  fome  who  little  merited  the  diiUnclion  :  we  fhall  felccf  our 
author's  elegant  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this 
cuflom. 

vtry  has  confecrated,  in  this  way,  the  names  of  Adonis, 
Daphne,  Hyacinthus,  Narciflus,  and  others.  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  Kupatorium  is  faid  to  be  the  cognomen  of  Mithridates,  who 
firtt  difcovcred  the  vXcs  of  that  plant.  Genti&na,  wc  are  told, 
is  derived  from  Gentius,  king  of  lllyria  :  Lyfimachia,  from  Ly- 
fimachus,  king  of  Sicily  :  Tclepliium,  from  Tclephus,  king  of 
Myfn  :  Tcucrium,  from  Tcucer,  king  of  Troy :  Clymenum,  from 
Clymcnus:  Artemifia,  from  the  wife  of  king  Maufolus  :  Hclenium, 
from  Helena,  the  wife  of  Menelaus:  Euphorbium,  from  Euphor- 
bus,  phvfician  to  Juba  11.  king  of'  Mauritania ;  though  Salmafius 
avers,  "that  this  name  had  been  in  ufc  at  a  much  earlier  peiiod. 
Many  other  inlranccs  might  be  adduced. 

•  In  fucceeding  ages,  the  devotion  of  the  monk?  led  them  to 
confecrate  a  variety  of  plants  to  the  faints  of  the  kalendar.  Thus 
we  have  the  Hcrba  SancVi  Antonii,  Epilobium  :  S.  Chrirtophori, 
A C*fae a  :  S.  Gcrardi,  .'Egopodium  :  S.  Ruperti,  Geranium:  S.  Ja- 
cobi,  Scnecio:  S.  Petri,  Parictaria,  Sec.  Sec.  John  Bauhine  wrote 
a  treatifr,  in  1591,  now  become  very  fcarce.  "  De  Plantis  a  Di- 
vis  Sanclifve  Nomen  habentibub.,> 

'  The  reuorers  of  botany,  in  a  few  inllanccs,  revived  the  prac- 
tice. Gefner,  had  he  lived  to  firrifh  his  plan  in  his  "  Hiftory 
of  Plants,"  intended  to  have  perpetuated  the  names  of  his  friends, 
by  monuments  of  this  kind.  It  appears,  thai  he  had  requeued 
Guilandinus,  John  Bauhine,  Kcntman,  Camerarius,  and  our  ce- 
lebrated countryman  Dr.  Caius,  to  feleel  from  his  new  fpecies, 
fuch  as  they  chofe  to  bear  their  names,  or  allew  to  him  the  pri- 
vilege of  adopting  what  he  thought  molt  congruous.     By  the  fame 

kind 
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kind  of  tribute  we  learn,  from  his  letters,  that  he  propofed  to 
record  the  names  of  his  frie.ids,  Gaflerus,  Occo,  Heretius,  and 
fcveral  others. 

1  Maahiolus,  however,  actually  reftored  the  ufage,  by  the  dp- 
plication  of  the  term  Cortufa  to  a  new  plant,  in  honour  of  Cor- 
tufus,  the  fucceflbr  of  Guilandinns,  in  the  garden  of  Padua;  and 
Ciufius  followed  his  example,  by  calling  the  contrayerva  of  the 
mops  Drakania,  in  honour  of  fir  Francis  Drake  ;  from  which  time 
it  was  fparingly  prattifed,  until  after  the  invention  of  fyftem  ;  and 
the  conllru&ion  of  generical  characters,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
laft  century.  Tournefort,  Plumier*  and  Petiver,- led  the  way,  and 
have  been  followed  by  all  fucceeding  writers  of  note,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  Linnxus  himfelf.  It  may  be  ililed  the  apotheofis  of 
botanifts  ;  and  Linnaeus  may  be  compared  to  the  high  prieft,  who 
has  thus  immortalized  a  numerous  group  of  celebrated  men.' 

The  objection  we  formerly  offered  to  the  defign  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  different  minerals  by  perfonal  names,  has  been  made  to 
this  plan,  that  it  conveys  no  idea  of  the  form,  habit,  or  proper- 
ties of  the  body  ;  but,  with  lefs  precifion,  for  fuch  appropriated 
names  can  be  only  ufeful,  when  applied  to  individuals,  and 
perhaps  the  fcheme  is  carried  too  far,  when  continued  in  the 
trivial  names  *,  but,  as  Dr.  Pulteney  well  obferves,  the  moft 
euphonious  Greek  name  does  not  convey  a  more  appropriated 
character  of  the  genus  than  thofe  perfonal  appellations. 

Dr  Sloane's  character  is  deicribed  advantageoufly  ;  and 
though  one  or  two  detracting  expreflions  occur  in  the  fub- 
fequent  part  of  the  volume,  we  ought  not  to  accufe  our  author 
of  inconiiitency.  He  is,  in  his  general  account,  relating  the 
progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  affiftance  it  received  from  the 
travels  of  this  naturalift,  and  this  aid  was  not  inconfiderable  ; 
though  his  unconnected  descriptions  may  deferve  a  little 
cenfure,  when  compared  with  the  fcientific  regularity  of  the 
Linmean  fchool.  We  have  perhaps  acted  impertinently  in 
defending  Dr.  Pulteney  againft  an  imaginary  accufer  ;  but  as 
we  at  firft  thought  it  inconfiftent,  the  apology,  which  occurred 
to  our  mind,  might  contribute  to  defend  him  againft  fome  other 
critic.  We  mall,  however,  tranferibe  the  hiftorian's  account  of 
the  prodromus  to  the  great  work  of  fir  Hans  Sloane — his 
*  Catalogues.' 

*  This  volume,  intrinfically  valuable  as  it  is,  may  yet  be.  confi- 
dered  as  only  the  nomenclature,  or  fyftematic  index  to  his  fubfe- 
quent  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  fubjecT:  (and  which  was 
ftri&ly  followed  in  "  The  Hiftory,")  is  nearly  that  of  Mr.  Ray ; 
vegetables  being  thrown  into  twenty- five  large  natural  clafles,  or 
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families.  Among  botanifts  of  that  time,  generical  characters  hid 
not  attained  any  remarkable  precifion ;  and  Sloane,  like  Pluke- 
net,  was  little  farther  anxious,  than  to  refer  his  new  plants  to  fome 
genus  already  eftablifhed,  without  a  minute  attention  to  the  parts 
of  fructification,  farther  than  as  they  formed  part  of  the  character 
drawn  from  habit :  yet  with  this  defect,  the  figures  and  defcriptiorrs 
of  Sloane  proved  fuirkiently  accurate  to  enable  his  fucceflbrs  to  re- 
fer almoft  ail  his  fpecies,  to  the  appropriate  places  in  the  fyflem  of 
the  prefent  day. 

'  By  this  neglect  of  conftructing  genera,  Sloane  neverthelefs 
threw  into  the  hands  of  Plumier  the  grateful  opportunity  which  he 
embraced,  of  naming  the  plants  of  his  ;inveftigations  after  cele- 
brated botanifts.  In  juftice,  however,  to  Plumier,  it  has  been  be- 
fore obferved,  that  he  was  not  parfimonious  in  the  diftribution  of 
the fe  favours,  to  the  merit  of  Englifhmen. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  obiervation,  that  among  thefe  claffes,  there  are 
only  two  plants  belonging  to  the  umbelliferous  tribe,  and  but  one 
genus  of  the  afperifoliaj,  namely  the  heliotropium.  The  ferns, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  numerous  all  over  the  Weil  India  iflands. 
Sloane  has  above  one  hundred  fpecies  ;  and  Plumier,  a  few  ^ears 
afterwards,  detected  many  more. 

'  In  this  volume,  however  fmalf  in  bulk,  yet  vaft  in  labour, 
there  is  a  circumftar.ee  much  to  the  credit  of  Sloane,  which  mult 
be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  naturalift.  It  is  the  care  which  the 
author  has  taken  to  cflnfult  every  poffible  refource,  in  order  to  dif- 
criminate  his  plants,  and  avoid  an  unnecefTary  multiplication  of 
•fpecies,  by  defer ibing  that  as  new,  which  was  before  known.  So' 
numerous  a  fet  of  fynonyms  had  never  been  infex'ted  in  any  local 
catalogue  ;  and  Sloane  greatly  enhanced  its  value,  by  a  moft  com- 
mendable addition  ;  having,  with  incredible  labour,  referred  to 
•very  traveller  of  note  for  all  the  vegetables  renowned  for  utility  in 
medicine,   arts,   or  economy.' 

The  friends,  the  companions,  tlie  fellow-labourers  and 
afliftants  of  Ray,  were  loft  on  the  deaths  of  the  Sherards,  and 
this  age  of  able,  learned,  and  fcientific  botanifts  was  at  an  end. 
The  molt  important  act  of  Dr.  Sherard  was  the  introduction 
of  Dillenius  into  this  country  from  Germany.  He  bequeathed 
an  annual  ftipend  to  the  botanical  chair  at  Oxford,  on  condi«* 
tion  that  Dillenius  mould  be  the  firft  profeiTor. 

This  forms  another  epoch  in  the  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Botany, 
the  improved  age  of  Ray,  and  it  is  marked  by  the  appointment 
of  the  German  naturalift  at  Oxford,  and  the  preferment  of 
Dr.  Martin  to  the  profeflbrfhip  of  botany  at  Cambridge.  Be- 
fore this  period,  about  1727,  the  fcience  had  languished  in  either 
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Univerfity,  and  it  rofe  under  the  aufpices  of  tliefe  naturalifts 
to  a  conliderable  height.  Dilleniiis'  works  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  botanift,  and  thcii  merits  are  in  general  afcertained 
with  precifion.  With  the  cryptogamia  he  was  particularly 
converfant^  and  his  work  is  lti!i  the  ftandard  of  accurate  in- 
formation, though  not  of  fcientilic  arrangement  in  this  line. 
Of  his  knowledge  of  plants,  we  have  a  fufficient  teilimony  in 
the  words  of  Linnseus,  who  obferves,  that  Dilienius  was  the 
only  naturalilt  in  England,  who  attended  to,  and  undcrilood, 
genera.  Of  his  more  private  life  little  is  known  ;  but  that  littls 
we  may  tranferibe. 

c  I  have  never  been  able  to  acquire  that  information  my  curiofity 
hath  prompted  me  to  wifh  for,  relating  to  the  domeitic  character, 
habits,  temper,  and  difpofitions  of  Dr.  Dilienius.  Of  thofe  whom 
I  have  converfed  with,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  I  have  learned 
that  he  was  modeft,  temperate,  and  gentle  in  all  his  conduct :  that 
he  was  known  to  few  who  did  not  feek  him  ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  bent  of  his  fludies,  and  the  clofe  application  he 
gave  to  them,  that  his  habits  were  of  the  reclufe  kind.  If  it  be 
allowable  to  form  any  opinions  of  men  from  the  perufal  of  their 
letters,  fome  that  I  have  feen,  written  by  him,  would  fuggeft,  that 
he  was  naturally  endowed  with  a  placid  difpofition,  improved  by  a 
philofophical  calmnefs  of  mind,  which fecured  him  in  a  confiderable 
degree  from  the  effects  of  the  incidental  evils  of  life.' 

Of  his  cotemporary  Dr.  Martin^  we  meet  with  little  in- 
formation that  is  new,  Our  hiftorian  bears  a  chearful  and 
nnreferved  testimony  of  his  various  merits,  and  it  is  butjufticc 
tjo  acknowledge,  that  his  Decads  and  his  edition  of  Virgil's 
Georgics  and  Bucolics  contribute  to  fupport  his  fame*  and 
raife  it  to  no  inconfiderable  height.  The  merit  of  thefe  works 
is  not,  we  think  i  fufficiently  underftood,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 
his  time  and  his  talents  had  not  been  fo  much  confined  to 
abridgments  and  compilations. 

The  principal  cotemporaries  of  thefe  founders  of  the  new  sera 
of  Englifh  botany  were  Brewer,  Blackftone,  Miller,  Blackwellj 
Catefby,  and  Houfton.  Collinfon,  Hill,  Ehret,  and  Watfon^ 
were  the"  connecting  links  between  the  improved  rera  of  Ray 
and  of  Liinireus  r  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  latter.  The  Specimen 
Botanicum  of  Blackltorie  was  the  Jaft  work  of  Englifh  botany 
on  the  fyftem  of  Ray  :  from  that  period,  the  genius  of  Linnaeus 
begdn  to  rife  fuperior,  and  it  is  no  difgrace  to  England  to  yield 
the  laurel,  for  it  was  truly  honourable  to  have  retained  it  fo 
'  Jong.  If  there  is  any  imputation  on  the  Englifh  botanift,  it  is 
that  Ray  fo  long  refilled  improvements*  and  their  perfeverance 
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is  more  cenfurable,  than  their  facility.  The  account  of  fir 
William  Watfon  is  copious  and  particular  :  it  is  the  tribute, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  private  friendfhip,  and  we  know  that  it 
is  difficult  to  ftfcp,  when  engaged  in  an  office  of  this  kind. 
The  fhort  account  of  Linnaeus,  added,  is  that  of  his  earlier  life 
before  his  fvitem  was  completely  eftablifhed.  It  is  executed 
with  our  author's  ufual  care. 

The  Botanical  Hiftory  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  is  inter- 
woven with  the  progrefs  of  Englifh  botany,  in  the  chronological 
order.  We  have  preferred  mentioning  each  feparately.  They 
do  not  form  very  important  groups.  Alan  Ogilby  was  rather 
a  phyfician  than  a  botanift,  and  his  fix  remaining  books  De 
Virtutibus  Herbarum  fcarcely  intitle  him  to  a  place  in  this 
hiflory.  The  firft  Scottish  botanift  on  record  was  Dr.  Cargill 
of  Aberdeen,  who  alhiled  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Lobel,  and  Gefner, 
with  his  communications,  but  left  no  work  of  his  own.  But 
every  branch  of  natural  hiflory  of  Scotland  dawned  only 
with  Balfour  and  Sibbald.  It  fcarcely  arrived  at  a  meridian 
fplendour,  within  the  limits  affigned  by  Dr.  Pulteney  to  thefe 
Sketches,  for  Alfton  never  attained  any  confiderable  eminence 
in  tills  branch.  After  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Linmean  fyftem, 
Lightfoot  and  Hope  have  added  eonfiderably  to  our  knowledge  of 
Caledonian  vegetables.  The  merit  of  the  latter  is  lefs  generally 
known,  as  it  was  not  extended  by  numerous  publications  ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  with  refpect  and  applaufe, 
his  diligence  and  attention,  the  mild  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
and  his  unremitting  zeal  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
fcience,  which  he  profelTed — His  faltem  accumulemus 
Donis. 

The  mod  rare  Irifh  plants  probably  ftill  (  blufli  unfeen/ 
They  have  experienced  only  the  cafual  glances  of  travellers  ; 
for  of  Heaton's  difcoveries,  we  have  nothing  but  an  abftract 
inThrelkeld's  Synopfis,  which  was  enriched  alfo  by  the  qbferva- 
tions  of  Molyneux.  Threlkeld  was  a  parafite  plant,  which 
drew  his  chief  nourilhment  from  others.  Our  author  gives 
no  account  of  Keagh's  Botanologia  Univerfaiis  Hybernica; 
and  we  cannot  fupply  the  deficiency.  The  only  other  accounts 
of  the  botany\of  Ireland  exift  in  Smith's  County  Hiftories,  fo 
that  the  gleanings  of  fuch  imperfect  harvefts  will  probably  be 
confiderable. 

We  have  thus  fketched  the  mod  diftinguifhing  tracts  of  thefe 
curious  and  inftru£Hve  volumes.  We  leave  them  with  regret, 
for  they  contain  much  information  communicate^  in  a  pleafing 
maimer. 

Medical 
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Heal  Botany,  containing  Syftematic  and  General  ,Dcfcripticnsf 
<zuith  Plates  of  all  t  he  Medicinal  Plants,  Indigenous  and  Ex- 
otic, comprehended  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Materia  Afedica, 
Ofi  published  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phyjicians  uf  London  and 
h:  By  William  Iflcdvillc,' M.  D.  Vol  I.  \to. 
1 1,   ios.  Boards.     Phillips.   1791. 

A  >S  the  different  Numbers  of  this  elegant  publication  are  no\tf 
"^^  collected  into  one  volume,  they  become  an  object  of  our 
attention;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  that  we  introduce  a  work 
where  ornament  and  inftrudHon  are  fo  intimately  united,  with- 
out exorbitant  expenee  or  indiscriminate  compilation. 

The  plants  ufed  in  medicine,  though  the  firil  object  of  the 
botanift/s  attention,  were,  however,  as  we  have  feen,  defcribed 
fo  vaguely  and  unfcientincally,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  the 
vegetable,  or  to  determine  whether,  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
fame  name  may  not  have  been  differently  applied.  Add  to  this, 
that  from  the  cxienfive  intercourfe  of  this  kingdom  to  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  the  number  of  medicines  has  increafed  fafter 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Thus  the  fource  of  the  opobalfamum,  thebalfam  Peru,  of  the 
ipecacuanha,  and  various  other  medicines,  have  only  been  in- 
difputably  ascertained  within  a  very  few  years  ;  while  the  plant 
which  produces  the  myrrh,  the  gum  ammoniac,  and  the  co- 
lumbo  root,  are  ftill  unknown.  Of  the  early  authors  who  de- 
fcribed the  vegetables  of  the  more  diftant  countries,  Rumphius, 
Pifo,  and  Margrave  claim  the  preference  •,  and  we  remember 
Dr.  Hope  remarking,  that  he  thought  he  had  found  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  columbo  plant*  in  the  firft  of  thefe  authors. 
In  more  modern  periods,  Mrs.  Blackwell,  with  a  laudable  in- 
duftry,  during  the  misfortunes  of  her  hulband,  applied  her- 
felf  to  drawing,  and  particularly  fe!e£ted  the  medicinal  plants 
as  objects  of  her  attention.  They  are  executed  with  great 
accuracy,  but  Plenk  and  Zorne  deierve  the  praife  of  a  more 
copious  collection,  and  a  more  fplendid  execution.  Regnault, 
in  the  fame  line,  with  equal  accuracy,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  conftantly  referred  to  by  Murray. 

Dr.  Woodville  combines  the  botanical  hiftory  and  defcrip- 
tiption  of  medicinal  plants  with  their  properties  and  ufe,  ren- 
dering his  work  a  comprehenfive  fvftem  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca.  We  could  have  wifhed  that  he  had  followed  the  natural 
orders  of  Dr.  Murray,  whofe  fifth  volume  is,  we  perceive, 
publifhed ;  but,  befides  that  our  author's  plan  is  confined  to 

*  Mr.  Ivci  tells  us  that  it  is  the  root  of  the  fhrub  that  bears  the  coculus  In* 
diciis. 
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the  vegetable  remedies  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copeias, we  know  that  plates  of  plants  muft  be  executed  when 
the  opportunity  offers.  The  arrangement,  according  to  their 
medical  effects,  is  referred  for  the  laft  volume ;  and,  if  it  pro- 
mifes  any  advantage,  it  will  be  alfo  eafy  at  that  time  to  ar- 
range them  according  to  their  botanical  analogy ;  but,  as  the 
volume  is  regularly  paged,  it  will  be  difficult  and  inconvenient 
to  change  the  order  of  the  plates. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  work,  Dr  Weodville  collects  his  ma- 
terials from  the  beft  authorities.  Of  the  fyftematic  writers, 
his  chief  fupports  are  Bergius,  an  author  of  real  value,  though 
little  attended  to ;  Murray,  whole  work  we  have  often  had  occa- 
fion  to  comma  1 ;  and,  above  all,  Cullen.  Various  other 
authors,  who  in  their  practical  works  have  mentioned  the  dif- 
ferent remedies,  or  in  different  collections,  have  more  parti- 
cularly treated  of  a  fingle  one,  are  quoted  with  minutenefs, 
and)  we  believe,  with  accuracy.  Indeed  the  chief  fault  we 
difcover  in  the  compilation  is  that  Dr.  Wooclville  too  often 
tranferibes  the  words  of  his  authors,  when  he  might  have  given 
the  fubftance.  He  firft  gives  the  botanical  description,  and 
next  adds  the  medical  virtues. 

The  plants  figured  in  this  volume  arc, 

*  The  millefolium,  aconitum,  althaea,  zingiber,  angelica,  bar- 
dana,  arnica,  arum,  belladonna,  galbanum,  cardamine,  caruon, 
carduus  benedictus,  flammula  Jovis,  cochlearia  hortenfis,  cicuta, 
convallaria,  fcammonium,  jalapium,  cafcaril]a,mezereum,  digitalis, 
contrayerva,  aftfeetida,  manna,  liedera  terreftris,  gratiola,  guiacum, 
lignum  campechenfe,  helleborus  niger,  helleboraJter,  hyofcyamus, 
hypericum,  hyflbpus,  imperatoria,  iris  Florentina,  iris  paluftris, 
cinnamomum,  faflafras,  laurus,  lavendula,  taraxacum,  lobelia, 
malva,  trifolium  paludofum,  elaterium,  pimento,  nicotiana,  lujula, 
plantago,  biftorta,  filix,  pentaphyllum,  granatum,  rhabarbarum, 
ricinus,  ruta,  falvia,  naflurtium  aquaticum,  dulcamara,  marum  Sy- 
riacum,  fcordium,  tormentilla,  tuffilago,  becabunga.' 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  in  his  account  of  each  plant, 
or  point  out  minutely  fome  of  the  opinions,  which  are  perhaps 
lefs  defenfible.  He  is  in  general  accurate,  and  his  accounts, 
though  fhort,  are  ufually  judicious.  Our  readers  will  perceive 
that,  in  this  enumeration,  there  are  fome  plants  whofe  icons 
are  not  eafily  met  with,  and  fome,  which  have  not  been  rc- 
prefented  in  any  work  on  medicinal  plants.  After  a  little  he- 
sitation, and  a  careful  comparifon,  we  think  the  account  of 
the  cafcarilla  is  the  bell  fpecimen  of  our  author's  plan,  ami  his 
ability  in  the  different  parts  of  his  varied  object.  Though  it 
is  longer  than  we  wiflied  the  fpecimen  to  be,  we  iliali  notcur- 
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fail  it  by  any  abridgment   or  omiflion,  except  the  quotation 
from  Dr.  Lewis. 

■  Croton  Cafcarilla.     Cafcarilla,  or,  willow-leaved  croton. 

f  Synonyma.     Cafcarilla.      Pbarm.  Lond.  cff  Edinb.  olim  elutheria 
dicla.     Ricino  affinis  odorifera  fruticofa  major,  rofmarini  folio, 
frudhi  tricocco  albido.     Sloane  Jam.  p.    133.  tab.  86.      Croton 
{ ' Rofmarinifolium)   foliis   lineari-lanceolatis,  glabris,  fubtus  ar- 
genteis,   caule  fruticofo,    floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.     Mill. 
Di3.     Croton  lineare  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis  obtufis  fub- 
tus  tomentoiis,  caule   fruticofo.     Aiton.  Hort.  Keiv.  vol.  iii.  p. 
374..     Jacquin   Stirp.  Americ.  256.  tab.  162.     Am.  Acad.  5   /. 
411. 
Cla/s  Monoecia.     Ord.  Monodelphia.      L.  Gen.  Plant.  1083. 
jEJf.  Gen.  CJt.     Ma/c.  Cal.  cylindricus,  5-dentatus. 
Cor.  5-petala.      St  am.    10-15. 
fern.     CaL  polyphyllus     Cor.  o.     Siyli  3,  bifidi* 
Caps.  3-locolaris.      Sem,  I. 
Sp.  Ch.     C.  fol.  lanceolatis  acutis  intergerrimis  petiolatis  fubtus 
tomentofis,  caule  arboreo. 

■  This  ftirub  never  rifes  to  any  confiderable  height;  k  fends  off 
feveial  round  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  the  ex- 
ternal coat  of  which  is  white  and  rough;  the  leaves  are  long,  nar- 
row, entire,  fomewhat  pointed,  placed  on  {hort  footftalks,  above 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  beneath  downy,  and  of  a  filvery  white- 
nefs  ;  the  ftipuhe,  or  fcaly  leaves,  are  narrow  and  lance-fhaped  ; 
the  flowers  a»e  produced  about  July,  in  a  long  terminal  fpike,  and 
are  both  male  and  female :  the  male  Bowers  are  placed  uppermoft, 
and  are  furnifhed  with  a  cylindrical  calyx,  cut  at  its  £xtremity  into 
five  fegments ;  the  petals  are  .five,  fmall,  oval,  and  of  a  white  or 
yellowifh  colour;  the  (lamina  are  numerous,  commonly  from  ten 
to  fifteen.  The  female  flowers  have  no  corolla;  the  calyx  confiib 
of  five  or  fix  oval  leaves  ;  the  ftyles  are  three,  forked  ;  the  capfule 
divides  into  three  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  fingle  feed. 

*  Writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  have  differed  much  refpefting 
the  plant  which  produces  the  officinal  cortex  c?tfcarillae  ;  and  even 
now  this  point  does  not  appear  to  be  fufficientiy  afcertained  :  the 
London  College  has  therefore  cautioully  avoided  making  any  bota- 
nical reference  to  the  plant  which  affords  it.  Linnaeus,  whofe  au- 
thority is  certainly  the  belt,  in  his  firft  edition  of  the  Mat  Med. 
confidered  the  cafcarilla  as  a  fpecies  of  the  clut;a  ;  but  in  the  fe- 
cond  edition  it  is  defcribed  as  a  croton,  and  in  his  Am<enhates  Aca- 
demics we  are  again  prefented  with  the  clutia  cafc;<rilla.  What 
adds  to  this  uncertainty  is,  that  under  both  thefe  genera  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  fame  fynonyma  of  Sloane  and  Browne;  yet  it  is  re^ 
markable,  that  neither  of  thefe  authors  notices  the  medicinal  oies 
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of  its  bark,  although  fo  long  known  as  a  medicine  in  great  eftima- 
tion  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

f  The  plant,  from  which  the  annexed  figure  of  the  cafcarilla  is 
taken,  was  found  to  agree  very  accurately  with  the  generic  character 
of  the  croton,  as  the  plate  itielf  muit.  evince  :  we  are  therefore  un- 
der no  difficulty  in  afligning  it  to  that  genus.  Whether  the  cafca- 
rilla then  is  really  a  croton  or  a  clutia,  depends  upon  the  fidelity 
&nd  precif.on  vviih  which  the  fynonyma  have  been  refpe&ively  ap-» 
plied/ 


'  The  agreeable  odour  which  this  bark  produces  during  its  burn- 
ing, induced  many  to  fmoke  it  mixed  with  tobacco,  before  it  be- 
came known  as  a  medicine  in  Europe,  which  was  not  till  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  Lift  century;  when  it  was  recommended  by 
profefTor  Siifier,  who  found  it  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic  and  car- 
minative, and  whp  ufed  it  with  fuccefs  in  calcalous,  afthmatic, 
phthifical,  fcoibutic,  and  arthritic  complaints.  After  this  it  was 
fold  at  Brunfwick  as  a  fpecies  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many 
phyficians  in  Germany  experienced  its  good  effe&s  in  fevers  of  the 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  putrid  kind.  But  while  the  facts  efta- 
bliming  this  febrifuge  power  of  the  cafcarilla  are  fupported  by  au- 
thors of  great  refpeftability,  they  are  yet  fo  little  regarded,  that 
this  medicine  is  now  very  rarely  prefcribed  in  fevers,  either  in  this 
country,  or  on  the  neighbouring  continent.  In  intermittents,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  bar!;,  or  indeed  any  other  me- 
dicine poflefling  tonic  and  aromatic  qualities,  may  frequently  effecT: 
a  cure.  The  German  phyficians  have  alfo  given  much  credit  to 
the  cafcarilla  as  an  altringent,  and  recommended  it  in  haemorrhages, 
and  various  alvine  fluxes,  in  which  feveral  inflances  of  its  utility 
are  recorded. 

f  Dr.  Cullen  was  in  doubt  whether  to  clafs  this  drug  with  the 
aromatics  or  with  the  tonics,  but  he  determined  upon  the  latter  a* 
the  mofl  proper;  befides  its  being  ftomachic  and  corroborant,  it  is 
alfo  reported  to  be  diuretic  ;  but  proofs  of  its  efficacy  in  particular 
difeafes  have  not  (as  far  as  we  know)  been  afcertained,  nor  even 
attempted  by  any  adequate  trials  made  in  this  country.  We  ihall 
not  therefore  follow  a  late  ingenious  author,  in  depreciating  this 
medicine,  from  a  mere  fpeculation  on  its  fenfible  qualiti-s,  but  ra- 
ther recommend  it  to  the  medical  practitioner,  as  deferving  a  far- 
ther trial.  It  promifes  moil  advant  -ge  given  in  fubftance,  the  dofe 
of  which  is  from  15  grains  to  a  dram.' 

The  plants  are  drawn  and  tngraved  with  great  accuracy, 
fpirit,  and  elegance ;  the  habits  and  the  proportions  pro- 
perly preferved.  This  part  of  the  work  reflefts  great  credit 
on  the  ai'tift,  Mr.  Sowerby,    The  colouring  is  occafionaily  too 
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glaring,  and  fometimes  the  artift  feems  too  much  attached  to 
a  deep  muddy  purple  tint,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  natural 
object:.  We  ufually  found  the  reprcfentation  more  accu- 
rate when  we  looked  on  the  oppofite  fide,  while  we  held  the 
raving  againft  the  light. — On  the  whole,  however,  we 
highly  approve  of  this  work,  and  think  it  an  indifpenhble  ad- 
dition to  every  medical  library. 


A  new  Geographical,  Commercial,  and  Hiftorical  Grammar ;  and 
prefent   State   of  the   feveral  Empires  and  Kingdoms   of  the 
ITorld.      The   H  hole   executed  on   a  Plan  Jimilar  to  that  of 
I  Till.  Guthrie,  Ejq.     By  a    Society  in  Edinburgh.      2  Vols, 
$vo.   10s.  6d.  Boards.     Murray.     1791. 
*TTHIS  work  is  prefented  to  the  public  with  a  variety  of  fpe- 
**     cious  circumflances,  all  tending  to  magnify  its  import- 
ance.    It  is  entered  in  Stationers'  Hall ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh ;  and  the  editor,  after  remarking  that  '  a 
fcandalous  deficiency  may  be  obferved  in  the  moil  approved  mo- 
dern publications  of  this  kind,'  proceeds  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
difficulty  which  his  friends,  who,  we  are  given  to  underftand, 
compofe  a  learned  fociety  in  Edinburgh,  had  experienced,  and 
the  care  they  had  taken  to  arrange  and  adjult  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  work  properly  to  one  another  ;  adding  to  all 
thefe  confiderations,  that   it   is  c  an  original  work.'     To  pre- 
poffefs  the  reader  yet  more  in  its  favour,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
executed  upon  a  p}znjimilaf  to  that  of  Guthrie's  Grammar, 
which  is   doubtlefs  the  moil  valuable  of  the  kind  that  has  hi- 
therto been  publifhed. 

Our  attention  having  been   particularly  excited  by  fo  plau- 
fible  an  exordium,  we  refolvcd  on  g*ving  the  work  a  very  clofe 
examination  ;  and,  for  this  purpoie,  placed  before  us  Guthrie's 
Geographical  Grammar,  that  we  might  impartially  compare 
the  two  productions  together.     No  fooner  had  we  begun  the 
companion  than  the  Jimilarity  appeared  indeed  too  obvious  to 
entertain  any  doubt  of  the  plan  -.vhich  had  been  purfued  by  the 
very  ingenious  Edinburgh  fociety.     In  fhort,  we  immediately 
difcovered,  that  this  laboured,  this  original  work,  for  the  fe-» 
curity  of  which  the  authors  had  entrenched  themfelves  in  Star 
{'loners'  Hall,  was  no  other  than  Guthrie's  Grammar,  difguiled 
with  the  alteration  of  words,  and  tranfpofition   of  fentences. 
Some  of  Guthrie's  notes  alfo  are  artfully  foiited  into  the  text, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  feveral  of  his  bell  obfervations  are 
converted  into  notes. 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themfelves, 
Uow  far  the  prelent  work  is  a  tranfeript  of  Guthrie's,  we  fhall 
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lay  before  them  a  few  fpecimens. 
paragraph  of  the  Introdu&ion, 


We  begin  with  the  flrfl 


Guthrie's  Edition. 
1  The  fcience  of  Geography  cannot 
be  completely  underitood  without 
e-onfidering  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  as 
a  body-  moving  round  another  at  a 
confidcrahle  diuance  from  it.  But  the 
fcience  which  treats  of  the  planets  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  is  called  Afro- 
vomy,  thence  the  neccffity  of  begin- 
ning this  work  with  an  account  of 
Airronomy,  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Of  thefe  the  moil  cenfpicuous  is  that 
glorious  luminary  the  fun,  the  fountain 
of  light  and  heat  to  the  fevcral  planets 
which  move  round  it ;  and  which,  to- 
gether with  the  fun,  compofc  what 
•ftronumcri  hate  called  tj*e  Solar  Syf- 

iem.     The  way  or  path  in  which  the 


.ove  round  the  fun  is  called 


Edinburgh  Edition. 
'  The  foundation  of  the  whole  fci, 
ence  of  Geography  rcits  upon  ajlronnm'n 
cal  observations.  Thefe  can  neither  he 
made  nor  undcrllood  without  confi- 
dering  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  body 
moving  round  the  fun  at  a  vaft  dif- 
tance  from  i.t.  Hence  in  this  work, 
we  mud  begin  with  a  defcription  of 
the  o.leftial  bodies.  Among  thefe, 
the  flrfl  place  is  claimed  by  that  glori- 
tms  luminary  the  fun,  the  fountain  of 
light,  heat,  and  life,  not  only  to  the 
earth  we  inhabit,  but  t*>  a  number  of- 
other  bodies  which  revolve  round  it, 
at  "  immenfe  diftances,  configuring 
what  we  call  the  Solar  S^Jltm,  AH 
thefe  move  in  paths  nearly  circular, 
which  is  called  their  Orbited 


their  Orbit, 


The  problems  performed  on  the  globe  are  the  fame  in  both 
ihe  works,  only  in  the  new  one  the  identity  is  attempted  to  be 
concealed  by  a  few  tranfpofitions.  The  iixth  in  Guthrie  is 
placed  the  third  by  the  Edinburgh  fociety ;  and  one  of  Guthr- 
rie's  lias  furnifhed  them  with  an  opportunity  of  dividing  it  in-* 
to  two  or  three.  The  like  obfervations  recur  in  the  geogra- 
phical obfervations.  Gythrie's  thirteen  are  reduced,  m  this 
criminal  work,  to  the  number  of  twelve. 

'in  the  fame  manner,  in  '  The  General  Hiftory  of  all  Na^ 
lions,'  Guthrie  is  invariably  the  text,  on  the  moil  interefting 
fubjeds,  with  only  a  few  ^Iterations, 


Gutbi  ids  Edition. 
*  The  bare  names  of  iilujirious  men 
who  flourifhed  in  Greece  from  the 
thaie  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander 
would  fill  9  large  volume.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  the  finer  arts  alone  that 
the  Greeks  excelled.  Every  fpecies  of 
philofophy  was  cultivated  among  them 
with  the  utmoft  fuccefs.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  divine  Socrate:,  the  virtues  of 
whofe  life,  and  the  excellence  of  whofe, 
philofophy,  juftly  entitled  him  to  a 
very  high  degree  pf  veneration  :  his 
three  diiciplcs,  Plato,  Arifoite  and  Xe- 
nophon,  may  for  ftrength  of  reafoning, 
juitnefs  of  fentiment,  and  propriety  of 
expreilion,  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
the  writers  of  any  age  Or  country.  Ex- 
perience indeed,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  hath  taught  us  many  fecrcts  in 
nature,  with  which  thefe  philofophers 
were    unaccuar.intedj    and    whieii    no 


Edinburgh  Edition. 
*  That  many  eminent  men  flourifhed  in 
Greece,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that 
of  Alexander,  is  certain.  The  Greeks 
cxceHed  in  the  arts  of  architecture, 
feulpture, and  painting.  The  moft  ce- 
]cbrntcdflatefmen,philcfophers,  and  ivar- 
>/or;,were  produced  among  the  Greeks. 
The  writings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Arif- 
iotle  and  Xenophon ,  may  be  juftly  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  any  age,  or  in  any 
country;  and  indeed  many  lca>nsd  and 
ingenious  men  in  modern  times  have  ac- 
knowledged the  fuperiority  of  the 
Greeks  in  thefe  refpects.  We  have 
already  taken  notice  of  their  Ik  ill  in 
military  affairs;  to  which  we  may  now 
affcrt,  that  by  the  Greeks,  ivar  was 
firft  reduced  to  a  fcirnced 
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i'trength  of  genius  could  divine.  The 
jnott  Warned  and  ngemkut  mm,  both  in 
Irancc  and  England  have  ackuou  lodg- 
ed the  fuperiority  ot  the  Greek  \  hi- 
lofopht  r s,  .irul  have  reckoned  thetn- 
fclves  happy  in  catching  their  turn  of 
thinking,  and  manner  of  expreflion. 
But  the  Greeks  were  not  kfs  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  aclive  than  for  their 
ipeculative  talents.  It  would  be  need- 
jefs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  fa- 
mous flatefmm  and  ivJrriorSy  and  it  ij 
impcitible  to  mention  a  few  without 
do*;;g  injuftice  jto  a  greater  number. 
War  was  reduced  to  a  jcitnee  by  the, 
Creeks.' 

That  the  Society's  Introduction  might  have  more  pages  than 
Guthrie's,  they  have  enlarged  both  the  Roman  Hiitory  and 
that  of  the  Jews ;  the  latter  of  which  Is  abridged  from  the 
Scripture,  for  the  inftru&ion,  we  prefume,  of  thofe  who  are 
not  inclined  to  read  the  Bible.  Neither  Guthrie,  nor  the  learn- 
ed vifitors  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  have  taken  upon  themfelves 
to  determine  with  certainty  concerning  the  founder  of  that  fe- 
queftered  and  ancient  city,  though  they  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  owed  its  rife  to  Solomon :  but  this  doubtful  point  is  at 
once  cleared  up  by  the  fociety,  who,  by  fome  '  original 
communications,'  or  rather  indeed  infpiration,  allure  us  that 
*  Solomon  was  the  real  builder.' 

The  following  inftances  prove  likewife  their  *  fcrupulous 
attention  to  accuracy,'  and  what  great  improvements  they  have 
made  on  Guthrie  in  menfuration  and  numeration. 

Guthrie" 's  Edition.  Edinburgh  Edition. 

Square  miles.  ♦  Square  miles. 

« The  Globe    —         199 ,512,595    —  *-  200,000,000 

Oceans,  feas  &   "I       _,     „„„  „  ,  —  ,  ' 

unknown     parts/     160,522,026    -  _  160,000,000 

The  habitable  World  38>99°>569  —  —  40,000,000 

Europe                            4,456,065  —  —  4,500,000 

Ana                               10,768,823  —  —  11,000,000 

Africa                                9,654,807  —  —  10,000,000 

America                         14,110,874  ~  —  14,000,000 

<Ifle  of  Wight  l5o  I46 

Barbadoes  -■     ..              j^d  -                       

Antigua          '  loo  -                               

Guernfey <;o  ■ '  ,         _ _ 

Rhode  Ifland 36  __ 

The  like  fmall  change  of  figures  will  be  found  in  the  Con- 
tents of  Spain,  Pruflia,.  and  every  other  kingdom  and  ftate. 
Has  this  artifice  been  adopted  by  the  learned  fociety  to  con- 
ceal their  plagiarifm,  or  have  they  adually  meafured  every 
country  and  ifland  on  the  globe  ? 

We  (hall  take  another  fubjecT:  of  comparifon  from  the  quan- 
tity of  provifions  annually  confumed  in  London. 

Black 
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Guthrie  s   Edition. 

Black  cattle  

Sheep  and  Lambs 

C -lives  

Swine  

Pigs 


9V44 
711,123 
194,760 
1 86,93  z 

52,000 

115,536 


Edinburgh    Edition. 

•             98,245 

711,1*4 

— —  194,770 

186,934 

.  52,000 

H5,536 


14,740,100 

1,172,494 
798,495 


Oyfters,  bufhels     - 
Mackarel  fold  at"! 

Billlngggate  /  '4,740,000 
Barrels  of  nrong  Beer  1,172,494 
— — — offmall  798,495 

They  choofe  to  agree  alfo  with  Guthrie  in  the  gallons  of 
milk,  pounds  of  cheefe,  and  tons  of  foreign  wine. 

We  give  them  great  credit  for  the  following  ingenious  device 
of  concealment,  in  placing  the  Hit  of  the  Danifh  revenue;  the 
firft  mult  be  laft,  and  the  laft  firft,  as 

Guthrie  i   Edition. 

Rix-aollars. 

»  Tribute  of  hard  corn  7      ' 

>      1000,000 
<fr  land  tax  J  ' 

Small  taTtrs  950,000 

Cuftom-houfe  duties     —      154,000 

Ihities  of  the  Sound     —      200,000 

— of  Jutland  from  falt-pits     27,000 

&  poll-tax  of  N  orway  7  70,000 

Toll.-,  of  Bergen,  &q,  160,000 

Other  tollq  ■        552,000 

I  —     300,000 

from  SkfwicW,  "1 

Holftein,  &c,        J 

Taxes  on  acorns,  &c. 

Tolls  on   the  Wcfcr      — 

Poft  office  

Fftnpu  of  Iceland  and  Ferro  35,000 

>'anns  of  Bornholm      —       14,800 

Oyfter  fifhery        22,000 

Stamp  paper  — —         40,000 


Edinburgh   Edition. 

Rk-dollars. 

'  Stamp  rapcr         

40,000 

Oyfter  fifhery         r- 

22,000 

Farma  of  Bornholm     — 

14,800 

—  of  Iceland  and  Ferro 

35,°co 

Tolls  on  the  Wefer         - 

7,500 

Taxes  on  acorns,  &c.     — 

-     20,000 

Poll  office 

70,000 

690,000 
20,000 

7,500 

70,000 


Revenue  from  Holftein,  &c.  690,000 
Revenue  from  mines  —  300,000 
Tolls  of  Bergen,  &c.   —     160,000 

Other  tolls  552,000 

Tithes  ik  poll-tax  of  Norway  770,000 
Cuitorn-houfe  duties  —  154,000 
Duties  of  Jutland,  Sec.  —  27,000 
Duties  of  the  Sound     —     2  0,000 

Small  taxes  950,000 

Tribute  of  hard  corn,  &c.  1 ,000,000 


5,012,300 


5,012,300 
In  Englifh  money  £1,002,460 

This  ingenious  fociety  feems  to  be  extremely  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  tranfpofing  words,  articles,  and  paiTages,  out 
of  their  original  order. 

We  naturally  expected  that  this  edition,  though  Jimilar  to, 
and  even  copied  from,  that  of  Guthrie,  would  have  had  fome 
additions  under  the  articles  of  Egypt  and  Abyffinia ;  but  the 
U  kitted  editors  do  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  Savary,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have  lately  vifited  thofe 
countries  j  and  very  little  ufe  is  made  even  of  Bruce's  Travels 
or  observations.  To  what  Guthrie  had  given  of  the  hiflory  of 
Egypt,  the  Edinburgh  fociety  have  indeed  added  a  copious 
abridgment  of  the  Scripture  Hiitory  concerning  the  Israelites, 
and  their  journey  towards  Canaan ;  for  elucidating  which 
they  have  even  (tripped  facred  geography  of  the  antiquated 
maps  of  ihe  wildemefs., 

Arabia 
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Arabia  is  almoft  the  only  country  where  they  have  ventured 
to  deviate  from  their  guide.  They  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
tranicribe  feveral  pages  from  Thomfon's  Journey  to  Mount 
Sinai,  though  fo  far  back  as  the  year  1724:  and  fo  much  lias 
their  attention  been  occupied  by  that  celebrated  mountain,  that 
they  have  entirely  omitted  to  take  notice  of  any  of  the  Ara- 
bian cities.  Not  even  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet, 
nor  Medina,  where  he  was  buried,  are  fo  much  as  mentioned; 
though  particular  deferiptions  of  thofe  celebrated  places  were 
before  them  in  Guthrie.  It  feems  as  if  the  tranferiber  to  the  fo- 
ciety,  when  he  came  to  this  part  of  the  work,  had  unfortu- 
nately turned  over  two  leaves  inftead  of  one,  and  by  that 
means  omitted  thofe  interesting  objects. 

On  turning  our  eyes  to  the  North  American  and  Weft  In- 
dia Ifiands,  and  to  South  America,  we  found  that  thofe  places 
had  but  little  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society.  The 
gentlemen  were  fatisfied,  as  ufual,  with  borrowing  from  Guth- 
rie •,  only  they  have  thought  proper  (as  a  proof,  no  doubt,  of 
their  own  accuracy)  to  vary  the  menfuration  of  the  ifiands. 
Of  this  expedient  the  following  few  inftances  may  fuffice. 

Guthrie's   Edition.  Edinburgh    Edition. 

Square  miles.  Square  miles. 

*  Newfoundland    35>50o  1 35*400 

Cape  Breton 4,000  -■  -■■  ■  —       »                4,010 

Cuba             38,400  83 

St.  Kitts              ■  80  151 

Granada              150  ■ i»o 

Antigua            ■-  joo 

Their  chief  ingenuity  and  labour  aredifplayed  in  the  article 
of  North  America.  Inftead  of  keeping  Britiih  America  and 
the  United  States  feparatL,  after  the  manner  of  their  prede- 
ceflbr,  and  giving  a  particular  account  and  hiftory  of  each  pro- 
vince, from  its  firft  fettlement,  they  have  huddled  all  to- 
gether in  (hort  extracts  from  Guthrie,  comprifing  the  whole 
in  only  thirty  pages. 

In  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  work  refpecting  England,  they 
have  not  deduced  the  narrative  beyond  the  peace  of  1783, 
though  their  guide  has  continued  it  to  a  later  period.  In  treat- 
ing of  Spain,  they  inform  us,  that  the  Spaniards  were  allowed 
by  that  treaty,  '  to  keep  pofleffion  of  Minorca  and  Weft  Flo- 
rida, though  the  province  of  Eaft  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
Iflands,  as  well  as  all  other  conquefts,  were  to  be  reftored/ 
Guthrie  would  have  better  inftructed  them,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain gave  up  Eaft  Florida,  and  alfo  ceded  Weft  Florida  and 
Minorca,  which  Spain  had  taken  during  the  war. 

Many  other  errors  might  be  pointed  out.  Guthrie,  in  his 
account  of  Cyprus,  obfervee,  '  Richard  I.  king  of  England, 
fubdued  it,  on  account  of  its  king's  treachery,  and  the  royal 
title  was  transferred  to  Guy  Lufignan,  king  of  Jerufalem, 

from 
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from  whence  it  pa/fed  to  the  Venetians,  who  (i'Ul  hold  that  empty 
honour?  As  this  learned  fociety  will  now  and  then  have  a 
few  words  of  their  own,  they  exprefs  themfelves  thus :  *  the 
ifland  was  reduced  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  who  bellowed 
the  royal  title  on  Guy  de  Lufignan,  king  of  Jerufalem.  From 
him  it  pajjed  to  the  Venetians,  who  Jlill  hold  itt  but  the  Turks 
are  the  only  po]ft(Jors.y 

A  blunder  of  another  kind  drew  our  attention,  in  the  ac- 
count of  Tripoli,  one  of  the  flates  of  Barbary.  Guthrie  had 
faid,  Tripoli  was  one  of  the  richer^  molt  populous,  and  opu- 
lent, of  all  the  flates  on  the  coafl,  but  it  is  now  much  reduced, 
and  their  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  amount  to  between  4 
and  500,000,  have  all  the  vices  of  the  Algerines.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  fociety  tranferibe  him  thus :  '  Tripoli  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  confequence,  but  is  now  reduced ;  how- 
ever, it  itill  has  4  or  500^000  inhabitants ;  but  their  charac- 
ter is  very  indifferent., 

Hearti'y  tired  and  difgufted  in  travelling  with  the  members 
of  this  fociety  through  foreign  parts,  we  hoped  for  fome  ia- 
tisfac~lion  from  them  in  the  account  of  their  own  country, 
Scotland.  But  even  in  this,  the  greater!:  part  of  Guthrie  is 
copied,  In  the  articles  of  religion  and  learning,  tjiey  have 
been  content  with  giving  a  very  imperfect  abridgement ;  and 
even  on  the  nature  of  the  conflitutiort  of  Scotland,  they  have 
fcarcely  ventured  to  turn  their  eyes  from  their  text-book; 

Guthrie":   Edition.  Edinburgh  Edition. 

*  The  ancient  conftitution  and  go-  *  Tn  former  times,-  the  poiver  of  the 

vernment  in  Scotland  hath  been  high-  Scottijh  Lings  is  faid  to  have  been  limit- 

ly  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to  td  by  the  laws  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was 

the  prefcrvation  of  liberty;  and  it  is  extremely  favourable  to   the   liberty  of, 

certain,  that  the  foiver  of  the  king  was  the  people.    But  though  this  might  be 

greatly  limited,  and  that  there  were  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  ting,  it  is 

many  checks  in  the  conftitution  upon  certain  that  the  conftitution  was  by 

him,  whieh  were  well   calculated  to  far  too  favourable  to  the  poiver  of  the 

prevent  his  afiuming  or  exercifing  a  Nobles,  who  were  allowed  to  oppreft 

defpotic  authority.     But  the  Scottifti  the  common  people  in  a  cruel  manner, 

conftitution  of  government   was  too  but  might  likewife  endanger  the   fo- 

much  of  the  anjhcratic  kind  to  afford  vereign  power  itfelf  whenever  their 

to  the  common  people  that  equal  li-  ambition  prompted  them  to  raife  dif" 

berty  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  turbances.' 
The  king's  authority  was  fufficiently 
reftrained,  but  the  nobles,  chieftains 
and  great  landholders  had  it  too  much 
in  their  power  to  tyrannize  over  and 
o^prefs  their  tenants  and  the  common 
people.' 

In  the  fame  page  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  Guthrie 
infertedthe  form  of  the  ancient  Scottifh  coronation- oath.  The 
Edinburgh  fociety  thought  that  to  place  the  oath  as  a  note 
Would  be  a  proof  that  their  work  was  original. 

The  Edinburgh  fociety  have  hazarded  an  opinion  of  their 

pwn, 
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,  refpe£ling  the  union  of  the  two  ki  ^  which  they 

represent  as  disadvantageous  to  Scotland,  by  checking  its  trade, 
occafioning  a  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  a  general  icarcity 
through  the  country.  In  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  how- 
ever, they  boaft  of  the  rapid  progreis  which  improvements  have 
made  fince  the  union,  and  even  fincc  the  abolition  of  the  hereta- 
hle  juriniictions  in  1748  ;  '  fo  that  every  thing  which  has  been 
faid  concerning  the  ancient  or  former  itate  of  Scotland,  is  not  in 
the  fmallell  degree  applicable  to  it  at  this  day — and  that  the  people 
are  now  every  where  as  much  civilifed,  nay,  in  general*  much 
more  than  their  fouthern  neighbours. '  Their  extracts  from  Guth- 
rie reciting  the  numerous  manufactures  carried  on  in  that  king* 
dom,  and  the  encreafe  of  commerce,  riches,  ftately  planta- 
tions, and  buildings,  within  only  a  few  years,  are  decifive 
proofs  againft  them,  in  favour  of  the  falutary  operation  of  the 
union. 

As  the  Edinburgh  geographers  give  us  nothing  new  or  im- 
portant refpecting  their  own  country,  we  did  not  expect  any- 
thing additional  in  their  account  of  England.  Here  they  have 
fervilely  copied  Guthrie,  with  the  ufual  mode  of  altering  and 
tranfpofing  of  words  and  fentences.  A  hundred  inltances 
might  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  fliis  remark j  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  fufficient  : 

Guthrie  s   Edition.  Edinburgh   Edition. 

*  The  Englifh  mafKjjfi   and  buil-dop  «  The  mafnffs  and   MMop  of  ttit" 

are  faid  to  be  the  flrongeft  and  fierceil  land    are     the   rierceit.  in  the   world, 

of  the  canine  fpecies  in  the  world,  but  but  the  former  are  to  be  preferred,, 

either  from  the  change  of  fcil  or  feed-  having  the   ftrength  and  courage  of 

wig  they  degenerate  in  foreign  climates.  the  bull-dog  without  his  ferocity,  and 

James  I.  of  England, by  way  of  experi*  are  remarkably  docile   and  faithful  t» 

menty  turned  out  two  Englifh  bull-dogs  their  matter.    The  ftrength  and  ccur- 

iipon  one  of  the  fierccit  lions  in  the  age  of  the  Englifh  bull  dog  was  ma* 

tower,  and  they  focn  conquered  him.  nifefted  by  ari  experiment  of  James  I. 

The   maitiff    however    hath    all   the  who  caufed  two  of  them  to  be  turned 

courage  of  the  bull-dog,  without  its  out  upon  one   of  the  fierceft  lions  of 

ferocity,  and  is  particularly  diflinguifb-  the  tower,  whom  they  foon  conquered. 

cd  for  his  fidelity  and  docility.'  Thtfe  cogs,  however  degenerate  in  fo- 
reign climate?. ' 

We  fhould  far  exceed  our  bounds,  were  we  to  lpecify  the 
many  inftances  either  oilgncrav.ee  oxcarelcffhefs  in  the  chronology 
of  this  edition.  They  fay  <  that  in  1421,  the  Pitts  having  been 
commanded  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
loon  began  to  repent  of  their  new  alliance/1— Ami  they  place 
Charles  the  Second's  death  in  1687. 

.  The  geographical  index,  the  table  of  the  coins  of  all  na- 
tions, and  the  chronological  table, of  remarkable  events,  are" 
generally  copied  from  Guthrie,  with  little  addition  or  improve- 
ment. .  We  obferve,  indeed,  a  fmall  difference  with  regard  to 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Borrowftounefs,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  which  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  importance  to 
geographhy. 

$mraj 
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Several  particulars  evince,  that  the  very  c  elegant  maps  en- 
graved on  purpcuV  for  this  original  work,  have  been  copied 
from  thofe  of  Guthrie's  laft  edition  ;  and,  on  companion,  the 
latter  have  a  rnaiiifeft  fuperiority.  Even  where  errors  occur, 
they  are  faithfully  copied  in  this  highly  finifhed  fet  of  maps. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to 
eftimate  the  real  value  of  what  the  editor  calls  an  orfginal 
work. 

Confederations  on  the  refp*3ive  Rights  of  Judge  and  Jury  :  -par- 
ticularly upon  Trials  for  Libel.  Occafeoned  by  an  cxpecled 
Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles-James  Fox.  By  John 
Bowles,  E<q.  %vo.  2s.  Whieldon  and  Butterworth.  1 791. 
'"pHE  real  friends  to  liberty,  efpecially  that  of  the  prefs,  are 
A  thofe  who  exert  their  talents  to  prevent  its  degenerating 
into  licentioufnefs,  to  which  it  has  a  conftant  tendency.  At 
this  time  many  writers  think  it  impofhblc  to  endow  mankincf 
with  too  much  freedom  •,  but  hiftory  and  experience  evince 
that,  beyond  certain  limits,  human  nature  is  not  to  be  trufled 
with  it.  An  excefs  of  this  great  blciling  never  fails  to  produce 
that  anarchy  and  confufion,  which  naturally  terminate  in  de- 
fpotifm.  As  fafhion  influences  our  drefs,  it  has  fome  effecr, 
even  on  political  and  juridical  ferrtiments.  At  prefent  the 
fafhion  of  confidering  every  friend  to  ;!  rational  and  moderate 
fyitem  of  government  as  an  advocate  for  defpotifm  and  tyran- 
ny, is  too  prevalent.  Too  many  feem  to  propofe  new  experi- 
ments in  the  fcience  of  laws  and  legiflation,  in  which  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  tranquillitv  of  millions  are  concerned,  with  as  much 
carelcfThefs  and  indifference  as  they  would  propofe  an  experi- 
ment in  natural  philofophy.  The  never-failing  argument  is, 
that  we  do  not  pofTefs  fufficient  liberty,  but  mull  be  ever  aim- 
ing at  a  greater  portion  of  it.  Real  liberty,  therefore,  feems 
at  prefent,  in  much  greater  danger  from  this  reftlefs  and  in- 
novating ipirit  than  from  any  attempts  of  the  advocates  for 
what  are  ftigmatifed  as  flavifh  doctrines.  Thefe  reflections 
have  arifen  in  our  minds  from  the  perufal  of  the  well  written 
ditTertation  before  us ;  and  we  fhall  ever  think,  when  an  in- 
genious author,  like  Mr.  Bowles,  publicly  comes  forward  on 
the  unpopular  fide  of  an  important  queltion,  and  endeavours 
with  fo  much  force  to  convince  mankind  that  the  law  they 
live  under  is  perfectly  wife  and  equitable,  he  deferves  to  be 
heard  with  candor  and  attention. 

In  oppofition  to  the  declamation  of  the  over-zealous  and  in- 
judicious friends  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  Mr.  Bowles  en- 
deavours to  fhow  that,  according  to  our  conftitution,  the  judges 
are,  and  ought  ever  to  be,  the  fole  expounders  of  the  law,  in 

queftions 
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cmeftions  relative  to  libels,  and  that  the  province  of  the  jury- 
is  the  matter  of  fact  only.  All  the  popular  objections  to  this' 
doctrine  are  here  legally  and  conititutionally  confidered,  and 
the  whole  queltion  placed  in  a  clear  and  fatisfactory  point  of 
view.  We  (hall  infert  the  following  extract,  near  the  conclu- 
fion,  and  recommend  the  work  to  the  perufal  of  thofe  who 
wifh  to  form  a  difpaflionate  and  well  founded  opinion  on  the 
fubjea. 

'  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  injuftice  of  thofe  obferva- 
tions  which  have  frequently  been  made,  and  which  reprefent  the 
dodlrine,  that  juries  have  no  cognizance  of  the  law,  as  tending  to 
convert  them  into  mere  cyphers.  Are  juries  cyphers  while  they 
are  determining  whether  a  perfon  has  really  done  thofe  facts,  which 
are  alledged  againft  him  by  way  of  a  criminal  charge?  Are  they 
cyphers  while  their  jurifdiction  extends  over  the  immenfe  range  of 
all. the  tranfa&ions  and  circumftances  that  can  be  made  the  fubject 
of  judicial  enquiry— a  jurifdiction  coextenfive  with  the  limits  of 
human  conduct,  confidering  man  as  a  focial  being  ?  Are  they  cy- 
phers while  diftinguifhing  from  evidence  whether  a  writing  is  le» 
veiled  againft  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  or,  whether  it 
is  meant  only  to  convey  abftract  and  juftinable  fentiments  ?  yef 
fuch  are  the  powers  that  the  above  doctrine  permits  to  juries— 
fubject  indeed  to  the  limitation  founded  in  the  cleared  reafon,  that 
they  can  decide  only  upon  the  truth  of  fuch  facts  as  are  referred  to 
their  inveftigation.  It  rather  appears  that  the  contrary  fyftem  may 
with  juftice  be  arraigned,  as  aiming  at  the  fubveriion  of  the  authority 
and  the  ufefulnefs  of  judges.  If  it  be  true,  that  a  jury  has  a  right 
to  decide  the  law  (the  exercife  of  which  right,  being  entirely  at 
their  difcretion,  mult  be  without  reflriclion  or  control),  then  indeed 
are  the  judges  merely  cyphers  and  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  with 
which  the  conftitution  has  diftinguifhed  their  office,  only  ferve  to 
render  their  infigificance  more  vrfible.' 

A  Critical  Analyfis  and  Review  of  all  Mr.  Voltaire's  PVorks9 
with  occajional  Difquijitions  on  Epic  Poetry^  the  Dramay 
Romance y  £sV.  By  Mr.  Llnguet.  Tranjlated  from  the 
French  by  James  Boardman.  Svo.  %s.  6d.  Boards, 
Johnfon.     1791. 

'"pHE  late  complete  publication  of  Voltaire's  writings,  by 
•*■  M.  Bcaumarchais,  renders  this  a  well-timed  production  ; 
but  Mr.  Linguet's  principles  of  criticifm  do  not  appear  to  us 
fufficiently  ample  or  juit  to  qualify  him  for  the  talk  which  he 
lias  undertaken.  The  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope  might  have  afforded  our  author  a  good  model  for  this 
fpecies  of  compofition  :  but  fmall  is  the  portion  of  tafte,  and 
Out.  Rev,  N.  Ar.  (II.)  1791.  G  ftili 
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flill  fmaller  that  of  learning,  which  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Linguet's 
fhare. 

The  book  opens  with  fome  general  obfevvations  on  Vol- 
taire and  his  writings.  Our  author  refrains  from  fpeaking 
of  the  private  lite  of  that  great  man,  obferving  juftly,  c  Let 
us  not  furnifh  matter  to  that  treacherous  curiolity  which  feeks 
for  anecdotes  of  an  illuitrious  man,  with  a  view  rather  to  de- 
rive confolation  under  his  fupcriority,  than  to  add  to  his 
fame.'  A  remark  which  we  would  warmly  recommend  to 
thofe  anecdote-hunters  with  whom  the  republic  of  letters  is 
at  prefent  fo  infefted. 

Air.  Linguct  proceeds  to  mention  the  extreme  fenfibility  of 
Voltaire,  and  his  propenfity  to  latire  and  to  adulation }  after 
which  he  gives  a  general  idea  of  his  numerous  and  various 
works.  Speaking  of  Voltaire's  work  on  the  Newtonian  fyf- 
tem,  Mr*  Linguet  condefcends  to  inform  all  the  world,  in  a 
note,  that  *  this  theory  at  bottom  is  not  more  folid  than  that 
of  Defcartes/  Mr.  Linguet  is  an  advocate  and  a  politician,- 
and  we  will  be  bold  enough  to  fay,  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  Newtonian  fyltem  :  but  a  Frenchman  is  apt  to  prate 
upon  every  fubjecl:,  and  mud  of  confequence  fpeak  rafhly 
and  i'gnorantly  nrnety-nine  times  in  the  hundred. 

Our  author  afterwards  attempts  to  explain  the  caufes  of 
Voltaire's  fertility  of  talents  •,  and  fome  of  his  obfervations 
we  fhall  beg  leave  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

'  Firlt,  the  youth  of  almoft  all  our  celebrated  authors  has  been 
ufually  fpent  either  in  painful  firugglcs,  or  in  thofe  embarraffinents 
which  attend  on  what  is  called  the  choice  of  a  profeffion  ;  they 
are  tyrannized  over  for  a  long  time,  or  at  leaft  impeded  in 
their  progrefj  by  ihe  importunities  of  their  relations,  if  not  by 
their  own  neceflities  :  there  is  hardly  one  in  whom  the  firlt  efforts 
of  genius  have  not  been  combated  as  a  paflion  which  it  was  nece£- 
fary  to  reprefs,  or  at  leaft  to  watch  over  as  fomething  dangerous. 
Enfeebled  by  dillrefs,  flill  more  grievous  than  reftraint,  it  was  even 
amidft  the  toil  of  ignoble  occupations,  very  oppofite  Co  the  natural 
bent  of  their  inclination,  that  the  greater  part  have  given  birth 
to  thofe  productions  which  have  eilablifhed  their  fame. 
•  *  There  aFe  therefore  very  few  amon git  them  of  whofe  abilities  the 
public  may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  forming  an  adequate  opinion. 
— At  an  age  when  cultivation,  exercife,  and  liberty,  are  neceffary 
to  nouriih,  call  forth,  and  ftrengthen  their  talents ;  care  withers, 
and  ilavery  itifles  them.  When  the  reputation  is  eilablifhed,  it  is 
then  again  too  late,  they  then  become  enervated  by  reft  and  plenty. 
When  )Oimg,  literary  men  are  removed  from  the  world,  with 
which  a  moderate  commerce,  fought  for  on  the  one  hand  without 
degradation  and  granted  on  the  other  without  the  pomp  of  pa- 
tronage, 
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tronage,  might  ferve  greatly  to  their  improvement ;  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life,  the/  are  hurried  into  it,  courted,  carefled, 
and  become  fo  abforbed  in  its  pleafures,  as  to  have  no  time  left  for' 
labor  and  fludy.' 

Mr.  Linguet  juftly  obferves,  that  the  fituation  of  Voltaire 
was  very  different ;  furnilhed,  as  he  was,  with  a  fettled  for- 
tune i:i  ea  Ty  life,  ducated  by  the  Jefuits,  by  Ninon  de  l'En- 
clos,  by  tl  -  ^nies,  the  Chaulieux,  the  duchefs  de  Maine, 

and  her  courtiers*  In  opening  His  literary  career  he  had  few 
rivals.  RoulTeau  (J.  B.)  was  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes. 
Crebillon  and  La  Motte  threatened  no  very  formidable  conteft. 
Our  critic  then  gives  fome  remarks  on  the  univerfality  of  ge- 
nius, tending  to  fhew,  that  a  man  of  great  abilities  in  one 
line  may  be  the  lame  in  any  other  which  he  pleafes  to  follow. 
But  we  d  )  not  chufe  to  detail  his  abfurd  and  fophiftic  reafon-* 
ing  upon  this  fubjecl:,  content  with  the  poet' 9  anfwer : 

■  One  fubject  only  will  one  genius  fit, 
c   So  vaft  is  art,  fo  narrow  human  wit.' 

After  palling  thefe  general  obfervations,  we  come  to  the" 
firfl  part  of  the  book,  of  Mr.  Voltaire's  poetical  works^ 
In  the  Henriade  it  is  very  eafy  to  find  faults,  and  Mr.  Linguet 
has  accordingly  found  many.  His  criticifm  on  this  pretended 
epic  is  undoubtedly  juft;  but  it  employs  too  much  of  his 
work :  for  the  Henriade  is  now  univerfally  negle&ed ;  and 
though  it  be  a  noble  province  of  criticifm  to  evince  that  a 
neglected  poem  is  good,  it  can  ferve  no  purpofe  to  fhew  that 
a  neglected  poem  is  bad.  His  feventy  pages  upon  this  epic 
might  have  been  reftritl:ed  to  this  one  paragraph,  p.  69. 

•  It  appears  true  then,  that  the  author  of  the  Henriade  has  not 
embellifhed  his  fubjedl,  that  he  has  even  voluntarily  weakened  it* 
\>y  neglecting  to  avail  himfjlf  of  thofe  beauties  which  naturally 
arife  out  of  it ;  and  inftead  of  that  mixture  of  fiction  which  in 
other  epic  poems,  whofe  names  have  been  confecrated  by  :ime, 
furniihes  the  ground  of  a  career  at  once  fo  rapid  and  notwith- 
Handing  fo  well  fultained,  fo  varied,  and  fo  interefling  ;  we  find 
in  this  but  a  frigid  monotony  ;  we  admire,  indeed,  the  fine  yerfes 
with  which  it  often  abounds,  efpecially  in  the  level  and  defcriptive 
parts,  but  the  events  neither  excite  intereft  or  paffion.  In  a  word, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  my  opinion,  the  Henriade  is  rather 
a  differtation  in  rhyme,  an  ornamented  treatife  in  verfe,  on  the 
latter  half  of  the  fixttenth  century,  than  a  poem.' 

Our  critic's  intermingled  remarks  upon  Homer,  Virgil, 
Ariofto,  Taflb,  and  Milton,  we  mall  beg  leave  to  pafs  over, 
as  being  feldom  new,  and  feldom  juft.     He  concludes  his  ob- 
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fervations  on  the  Henriade  by  faying,  that  its  chief  merit: 
confifts  in  collecting  together  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes  the 
principal  events  of  an  epochr  ever  memorable  to  the  French* 
nation':*,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  Iketch,-.  drawn  up  in  early 
youth,  and  which  Voltaire,  during  his  life,  laboured  to  po- 
lifh,  but  never  thought  of  improving  or  enlarging  the  plan  of 
it  *,  and  had  he  conceived  the  defign,  perhaps  he  might  not 
have  been  able  to  execute  it. 

Voltaire's  fecond  epic  poem,  rt  The  Maid  of  Orleans,'* 
next  engages  Mr.  Linguet's  attention,  and  meets  with  much 
cenfure  upon  the  fcore  of  obfeenity  and  ribaldry.  The  com- 
parifon  between  it  and  Ariofto's  Orlando  is,  in  our  opinion,, 
the  bed  fpecimen  of  criticifm  which  this  book  affords.  But 
we  fufpe£r.  that  our  critic  takes  too  high  a  key.  Ariofto's  im- 
mortal poem  is  laboured  and  great,  while  that  of  M.  Voltaire 
is  a  mere  badinage. 

Proceeding  to  Voltaire's  tragedies,  Mr.  Linguet  obferves,. 
that  c  the  fir  ft  and  laft  fteps  of  Mr.  Voltaire  have  been  to- 
wards the  theatre  ;  he  finifhed  his  literary  life  with  Irene,  as- 
he  began  it  with  GEdipus.'  Mr.  L.  is  a  great  admirer  of  Ra- 
cine ;  and  Voltaire,  Corneille,  and  Crebillon,  are  all  facri- 
ficed  to  his  idol.     He  obferves,  that  Voltaire 

*  PofTefTed  cf  every  imaginable  mental  refource,  was  defi- 
cient in  that  eloquence  of  the  heart,  thofe  powers  of  expreffion, 
fometimes  foft  and-  at  others  impetuous,  at  once  abundant  and 
chafle,  which  are  neceffary  to  an  adequate  delineation  of  the  con- 
flicts, the  delicacies,  and  the  tranfports  of  love;  an  eloquence,.- 
precifion,  and  abundance,  which  in  poetry  has  been  granted  among 
the  Romans  to  Virgil  alone,  among  the  Italians  to  Ariofto  and-' 
Taflb,  in  France  to  the  author  of  Phaedra,  and  among  other  na- 
tions to  no  one.' 

Mr.  Linguet's  criticifms  upon  trie  drama  are  frequently 
moft  erroneous.  He  fets  up  his  own  peculiar  tafte  as  a  ftan- 
dard,  without  giving  any  eminent  proof  of  critical  abilities ; 
and  pretends  to  be  a  prophet,  without  working  one  miracle. 
If  he  prefer  the  mild  graces  of  the  drama  to  its  terrors,  what 
are  his  feelings  to  thofe  who  are  poflefled  of  ftronger  minds 
and  fuperior  tafte?  Mr.  Linguet  may  be  fond  of  partridges, 
but  fhould  any  one  of  his  readers  for  that  reafon  abandon  the 
Tol id  nourishment  of  beef?  His  particular  remarks  on  Vol- 
taire are  fometimes  truly  puerile :  as,  for  inftance,  he  objects,, 
p.  1 1 4,  to  Crefar  being  termed  a  traitor ,  and  fays,  that  word  is 
only  employed  for  the  fake  of  the  rhime  ;  and  f  never  was 
the  brave,,  the  generous  Caefaiy  accufed  of  treafon  or  perfidy/' 
Good  fir,  was  not  Csefar  in  the  jufteft  and  ftritteit  lenfe,  a 
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traitor  to  his  country?     Strange,   that  a  Frenchman  fhould 
forget  lezc-nation  ! 

In  p.  1  29,  we  are  told, 

'  It  is  to  Greece  we  are  indebted  for  the  drama,  in  common  with 
all  the  other  arts.  In  architecture,  fculpture,  poetry,  and  elo- 
quence, this  ingenious  people  foon  emerged  from  barbarifm.  The 
theatre  alone  retained  among  them  in  its  maturity  the  fame  cha- 
racter it  had  in  its  origin,  and  unhappily  for  us  this  was  a  mon- 
itrous  one.' 

Mon  chcr  Monfieur !  do  learn  a  little  modefty,  and  do  not 
conceive  that  wifdom  is  born  with  you,  and  that  all  the  great 
writers  of  all  nations,  who  totally  differ  from  you  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  were  blind.  If  your  mind  be  too  effeminate,  and  your 
eyes  too  weak,  to  bear  the  terrible  radiance  of  the  Greek  dra- 
ma, do  retire  to  a  dark  corner,  and  do  not  infult  others  be- 
caufe  of  your  fmgular  fenfations. 

To  an  Englifh  reader,  Crebilion  will  ever  appear  to  have 
caught  more  of  the  fublime  terror  of  tragedy  than  any  other 
French  poet-  But  what  does  our  fol-difant  critic  fay  concern- 
ing this  great  writer  ? 

'  Be  it  faid  at  the  prefent  day,  when  there  remains  no  more  of 
Crebilion  than  his  works,  when  his  pofterity  is  even  extinct,  and 
that  in  appreciating  his  productions  according  to  their  real  merit, 
we  run  no  rifle  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  one ;  that  though  he 
had  actually  pofiefTed,  and  was  ftrongly  impelled  to  a  difplay  of. 
this  horrible  talent,  it  was  by  no  means  proper  to  fanction  it  by 
applaufe.  But  he  had  it  not,  at  leaft  he  was  contented  with  a  tin- 
gle effort ;  as  fince  Atrea,  which,  as  I  have  already  faid,  was  but 
the  fecond  of  his  pieces,  and  may  confequently  be  regarded  as  his 
debut,  he  is  no  more  fombre  than  any  other  :  he  is  only  fomewhat 
more  harm  in  his  ltyle,  and  oftentimes  but  a  little  more  ridiculous 
in  his  plans.' 

In  confidering  the  comedies  of  Voltaire,  our  author,  always 
fond  of  dictating  new  and  ignorant  opinions,  will  have  it,  that 
a  poet  who  writes  a  good  tragedy  may  write  a  good  comedy, 
if  he  pleafe.  The  common  fenfe  of  every  man  tells  him,  that 
an  univerfalift  is  always  fuperficial,  and  always  in  the  middle 
clafs  of  writers.  And  we  muft  fay,  that  we  place  Voltaire 
only  in  this  middle  clafs ;  and  the  certain  confequence  of  his 
attempting  fo  many  departments  is,  that  he  is  fuperlative  in 
none. 

The  next  divifion  concerns  the  fugitive  and  other  poetical 
pieces ;  and  in  this  department  we  agree  with  Mr.  Linguet, 
that  Voltaire  mines  :  but  this  is,  after  all,  but  a  middling 
merit. 
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"We  muft  clofe  our  remarks  upon  the  poetical  part  with 
obferving,  that  the  tranflator  ought  always  to  have  inferted 
the  original  verfes  upon  which  the  ftrictures  are  made,  and 
not  a  bald  tranflation,  from  which  the  reader  can  feldom  form, 
a  judgment. 

The  fecond  part,  but  by  far  the  fhorteft,  concerns  the  mod 
important  of  Voltaire's  productions,  his  profe  writings.  Our 
author's  tiatemcnt  of  the  number  of  good  ancient  prole  wri- 
ters, compared  with  that  of  the  poets,  p.  193,  {hews  a  rifible 
deficiency  of  learning  and  fophiftry  of  argument.  And  in 
p.  197  and  215,  we  have  a  deplorable  proof  of  Mr.  Linguet's 
want  of  tafte,  in  a  laboured  defence  and  eulogy  of  the  infipid 
romances  of  Calprenede,  Gamberville,  Scuderi,  Duricr,  Def- 
marets,  Voiture,  &c.  He  who  proferTes  a  warm  admiration 
of  fuch  vapid  trafh,  cannot  be  fuppofed  capable  of  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  the  Greek  drama,  or  any  other  object  of  ge- 
nuine tafte  j  and  thus  the  flan-lard  of  bur  author's  criticifm 
is  at  once  eftablifhed.  His  exultation,  p.  204,  that  the 
French  have  no  diilindt  language  for  poetry,  is  in  his  ufual 
tafte  %  and  his  notion,  p.  210,  that  the  crufaders  had  only  to 
engage  *  bafe  Egyptians  and  effeminate  Syrians,'  while  every 
fchool-boy  knows,  that  in  Egypt  and  Syria  they  contended 
with  Saracens  and  Turks,  the  mod  warlike  of  nations  at  that 
time,  is  a  lpccimen  of  his  ufual  learning. 

In  p.  214,  we  find  *  the  fourth  volume  of  thefe  Annals' 
quoted,  and  the  tranflator  has  left  us  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
thefe  Annals,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  periodical  work  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Linguet  linger  that  name,  and  in  which  this 
critique  on  Voltaire  muft  have  flrft  appeared. 

The  remarks  on  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  on  the  Effay 
on  Univcrfal  Hiftory,  are  not  amifs.  Our  author,  in  p.  228, 
obferves  very  jultly,  that  (  hiftory,  properly  fo  called,  is  fup- 
ported  by  digre  (lions  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  than  by  reflecr 
tions.'  In  fact,  the  beft  ancient  hiftorians  digrefs  frequently, 
and  a  mere  detail  of  facts  would  form  a  book  of  reference, 
and  not  of  genius  and  entertainment. 

We  were  quite  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  how  this  production 
came  to  be  tranflated,  and  publifhed  in  England,  till  we  ar- 
rived towards  the  end,  and  found  Mr.  Linguet's  cenfure  of 
Voltaire's  effufions  againft  the  Chriftian  religion  :  from  which 
we  were  led  to  infer,  that  the  inducement  to  a  tranflation  was 
to  erect  this  weak  work  as  a  bulwark  againft  Voltaire's  perni- 
cious doctrines.  But  if  Linguet  be  a  poor  critic  on  Vol- 
taire, as  an  antagonift  he  is  nothing  ;  and  there  are  abundance 
of  able  defenders  of  Chriftianity.  His  eftimate  of  Cicero's 
writings,  and  his  notions  concerning  the  number  of  books,  and 
of  men  of  fortune  in  ancient  Rome,  could  only  occur  to  a  writer 
■     '<  defi,' 
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deficient  in  common  learning,  and  who  afl'erts  at  random  what- 
ever be  pica  Us.  What  wonder  that  fuch  an  author  iliould,  in 
p.  257,  doubt  whether  clcifm  be  atheifm  ?  which  is  the  fame 
as  to  doubt  whether  light  be  darknefs.  His  idea  of  toleration 
is  alike  unjuft.  An  able  defender  of  religion  would  fay, 
4  The  Chridian  religion  is  of  God,  and  fear  is  thebaienefsof 
man.  What  has  religion  to  fear?  Let  infidelity  be  defpifed: 
let  her  alienors  print  their  works  as  boldly  and  openly  as  thofe 
of  Chriftianity.  Then  the  odious  complaint,  that  we  fear  the 
truth,  will  be  do:;e  away,  and  infidelity  (hall  not  pofleis  that 
ftrong-hold  of  profyletifm,  perfecution.' 

Qbfervations  and  Remarks  made  during  a  Voyage  to  the  I/lands 
of  Tencriffe,  Jmftcrdam,  Marias  IJJands,  near  Van  Diem  en's 
Land,  Olaheite,  Sandwich  Iflands,  Oivlyhccy  the  Fox  IJlandsy  - 
on   the  North-JVeft  Coaft  of    America^    Ti?iian,    and  from 
thence   to  Canton,    &c.     By  Lieutenant  George  Mortimer,  of 
the  Marines.     4to.  Js.  6d.     Boards.     Cadell.     170 1. 
'HP  HIS  is  a  modeft,  fenfible,  and  concife  account  of  an  inte- 
-*•     reding   voyage.      Mr.   Mortimer,  in  his   Introduction, 
makes  fome  remarks  upon  the  ftru&ure  of  the  veflel  in  which 
he  failed,  and  mentions,  that  the  voyage,  though  apparently 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Cox  from  motives  of  curiofity,    was  not 
unproductive  of  public  benefit.     For  the  information  con- 
cerning the  ifland  of  Amfterdam  has  induced  fome  adventurers 
to  fit  out  veflels  for  the  purpofe  of  fea ling  (catching  feals)  and 
the  whale  fifhery  in  its  vicinity.     And  by  the  vifit  to  Otaheite, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  communicate  fuch  intelligence  to  the 
admiralty  refpecting  the  probable  deflination  of  the  mutineers 
on  board  his  majefty's  (hip  Bounty,  as  it  is  hoped  will  enable 
captain  Edwards,  of  the  Pandora  frigate,  fent  out  exprefsly 
for  the  purpofe  of  fearching  for  thofe  daring  offenders,  to 
bring  them  to  the  punifhment  they  (o  juflly  deferve. 

The  voyage  commenced  on  the  26th  of  February,  1  789. 
The  account  of  TenerifFe,  though  fhort,  is  not  uninterelting  j 
and  we  fhall  give  a  little  fpecimen, 

*  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  TenerifFe  are  Spaniards,  the  ori-r 
ginal  natives  being  nearly  extincl,  or  fo  blended  by  intermarriages 
with  the  Spaniards,  as  not  to  be  diitinguifhed  from  them.  They 
are  in  general  of  a  very  fwarthy  complexion;  fome  of  the  ladies, 
however,  who  wear  veils,  and  feldom  ftir  out  of  the  houfe  till 
evening,  are  tolerably  fair,  being  fcrecned  from  the  effeits  of  the 
fun  :  upon  the  whole,  they  are  a  comely  fet  of  people,  well- (h aped, 
and  eafy  and  ereel  in  their  gait :  they  are  remarkably  polite,  and 
you  feldom  meet  a  Spanilh  officer  or  gentleman  who  does  not  touch 
his  hat  as  you  pafs ;  nay,  the  very  peafants  pay  each  other  this 
mark  of  refpccV 
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The  Pic  of  Teneriffe  did  not  altogether  anfwer  the  high  ex- 
pectations formed  of  its  appearance  :  for  its  apparent  altitude 
is  confiderably  diminifhed  by  the  height  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. 

After  palling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  vifiting  it, 
they  arrive  at  the  ifland  of  Amfterdam,  where  they  find  great 
multitudes  of  feals;  and  in  p.  14,  we  find  iome  uieful 
intelligence  concerning  the  feal-catching  and  whale-fifhery. 
New  Holland  is  the  next  object;  and  there  is  a  good  account 
of  the  Maria  iilands,  near  Diemen's  Land,  on  the  fouthern 
promontory  of  New  Holland.  The  account  of  the  people  of 
thefe  iflands  is  curious. 

'  The  next  morning  we  again  faw  a  ftnoke,  nearly  in  the  fame 
direction  as  bef  re,  and  proceeded  as  fall  as  poffible  to  the  fpot. 
As  we  approached  the  more,  we  obferved  feveral  of  the  natives 
about  the  fire,  and  walking  among  the  trees,  fome  of  them  car- 
rying very  long  poles  and  pieces  of  lighted  wood  in  their  hands. 
When  they  perceived  we  had  landed,  and  were  pretty  near  them, 
they  began  to  chatter  very  loud  and  walk  away  ;  upon  which  we 
called  to  therm,  imitating  their  noife  as  well  as  we  could,  and  had 
the  fatisfattion  to  fee  them  flop  at  a  little  diflance  from  us.  Seve- 
ral of  them  having  long  poles  or  fpears  in  their  hands,  we  made 
iigns  to  them  to  throw  them  afide,  with  which  they  immediately 
complied :  and  we  in  return  put  away  our  mufkets.  They  now 
fuffered  us  to  come  fo  near  them  as  to  take  fome  bifcuit,  a  pen- 
knife, and  other  trifles  from  us  ;  but  they  took  great  care  to  avoid 
being  touched.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  would  not  accept  of  any 
thing  unlefs  it  was  thrown  to  them  ;  and  the  whole  party  kept 
edging  off  by  degrees.  They  fcemed  eager  to  procure  every 
thing  they  faw ;  and  had  a  great  inclination  for  our  hats.  Mr. 
Cox  gave  one  of  them  a  filk  handkerchief;  and  he  threw  him  in 
return  a  fillet  of  fkin  that  he  wore  tied  round  his  head.  The  party 
which  we  faw  confiitcd  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  and  women, 
but  there  were  feveral  more  concealed  among  the  trees  :  they  were 
of  a  dull  black,  or  dufky  colour,  with  woolly  heads.  Moll  of 
them  were  of  the  middle  fize  ;  and,  though  lean,  were  fquare  and 
mufcular.  We  obferved  feveral  of  them  to  be  tatowed  in  a  very 
curious  manner,  the  fkin  being  raifed  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  re- 
lief; befides  which,  their  bodies  appeared  to  be  daubed  with  a 
kind  of  dirty  red  paint,  or  earth.  They  were  entirely  naked,  ex- 
cept one  man,  who  had  a  necklace  of  fmall  fhells,  and  fome  of  the 
women,  who  had  a  kind  of  cloak  or  bag  thrown  over  their  moul- 
ders ;  in  which,  I  fuppofe,  they  carry  their  children,  and  what 
few  moveables  they  pofTefs.  Upon  the  whole,  they  feemed  to  us 
to  be  a  timorous,  harmlefs  race  of  people,  and  afford  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  human  nature  in  its  moll  rude  and  uncultivated  Hate.     We 
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{pent  fome  time  in  endeavouring  to  infpire  thefe  poor  people  with, 
confidence  ;   but  thoug..  .aey  a,    .ared  to  b  rry,  laughing 

and  mimicking  our  rations,  a  id  frequently  repeating  the  words 
Warra,  Warra,  Wp.i,  they  kept  retiring  very  fad;  and  as  we 
imagined  they  beckoned  us  to  follow  them,  we  attempted  it  for  a 
little  while,  but  foon  loft  them  among  the  trees.' 

Mr.  Mortimer  obferves,  that  Otaheite,  and  moil  of  the 
ifland  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Sea  vifited  by  him,  having 
already  been  defcribed  in  an  able  and  ample  manner  by  cap- 
tain Cook,  and  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
different  expeditions,  he  fhall  therefore  content  himfelf  with 
relating  only  the  occurrences  during  their  flay.  The  account 
of  the  leiwff  or  drama  of  the  Otaheitans,  contains  incidents 
which  form  a  curious  addition  to  former  relations  of  this  lin- 
gular people.  So  fond  they  are  of  ridicule,  that  if  they  faw 
any  action  aboard  the  fhip  which  appeared  to  them  ludicrous 
or  abfurd,  they  never  failed  to  take  notice  of  it  on  the  ftage, 
with  confiderable  embellifhments.  Otoo,  the  prefent  king  of 
Otaheite,  is  more  remarkable  for  fize  than  for  dignity.  His 
fubje&s  pay  him  little  refpe£t,  and  feemed  under  no  kind  of 
reflraint  in  his  prefence ;  c  every  dirty  fellow  entering  freely 
into  converfation  with  him.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  fed,  and  that  the  women  fometimes  uncover 
their  fhoulders  in  his  prefence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  him 
from  any  of  his  people.'  But  a  curious  work  might  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  very  different  meanings  of  the  word  king  in  dif- 
tin&  ages  and  focieties. 

The  following  rude  intelligence  concerning  the  mutineer* 
in  the  Bounty  deferves  notice. 

•  We  had  (till  Otoo  for  our  gueft  on  the  20th ;  in  the  afternoon 
of  which  I  took  a  walk  on  more,  and  purchafed  a  club  from  one 
of  the  natives  that  he  informed  me  had  been  brought  from  a  place 
he  called  Tootate  by  one  Titreano,  who  he  faid  was  captain  Bligh's 
chief  officer,  and  that  he  returned  to  Otaheite  in  the  Bounty  about 
two  months  after  fhe  had  firft  failed  without  captain  Bligh,  who 
was  left  at  Tootate  :  he  told  me  alfo,  that  captain  Bligh  had  had 
an  engagement  with  the  men  of  Tootate,  in  which  one  of  his 
people  was  killed  with  fuch  a  club  as  I  had  bought  of  him,  and 
feveral  of  the  natives  were  {hot  by  our  guns.  This  ftory  was  cor- 
roborated by  Otoo  and  feveral  chiefs  ;  who  further  informed  us, 
that  captain  Titreano  had  failed  but  fifteen  days  before  our  arrival, 
and  had  carried  feveral  Otaheitean  families  with  him  to  Tootate. 
Where  Tootate  could  be,  or  who  they  meant  by  Titreano,  we 
could  not  then  conje&ure  ;  but  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  itrange  relation  is  true  :  the  club  I  purchafed, 
with   ome  others ;  but  a  beautiful  high-poliftied  fpear,  in  the  pof- 
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fefiion  of  Poneow,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  ;  all  which 
they  told  us  were  brought  from  Tootate  in  the  Bounty,  and  are 
different  from  thofe  of  Otaheite  aud  the  adjacent  Ifles,  but  are 
very  fimiiar  to  the  weapons  of  the  Friendly  Iflands.' 

During  their  flay  at  Otaheite,  Mr.  Mortimer  vifited  the 
ifland  of  Emio>  or  JVlorie;  and  he  gives  fome  good  anecdotes 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  The  next  object 
is  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  and  particularly  Owhyhee,  where 
captain  Cook  was  killed.  A  party  went  on  fhore  one  day  to 
the  village  of  Kowrowa,  where  that  celebrated  navigator  met 
with  an  undeferved  fate ;  and  the  identical  (pot  where  he  fell 
was  (hewn.  A  tree  ft  ill  remains  near  the  place,  perforated 
with  a  cannon-ball  which  was  fired  from  one  of  the  (hips  dur- 
ing the  fcuffle,  and  ferves  as  a  memento  of  that  unhappy  af- 
fair. Mr.  Mortimer  obferves,  that  the  manners  of  the  Sand- 
wich Iflands  differ  much  from  thofe  of  Otaheite  :  for,  in  the 
former  the  people  live  in  towns  or  villages,  and  the  chiefs 
have  great  authority.  The  canoes  of  the  Sandwich  Iflands  are 
alfo  fuperior  ;  but  the  natives  are  neither  fo  comely  nor  fo 
well-clad  as  the  Otaheitans.  At  the  Sandwich  Iflands  they 
met  with  feveral  pewter  medals,  left  there  by  the  Columbia 
and  Wafhington,  two  veflels  belonging  to  the  American  States, 
Tind  a  plate  and  defcription  of  them  are  given :  they  have 
only  the  vefiels,  with  inferiptions,  mentioning  their  deflina- 
tion,  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors  and  commander.  The 
idea  is  good,  and  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  future  navigators 
who  may  be  fent  on  voyages  of  difcovery. 

They  next  proceed  northward  to  the  Fox  Iflands  and  Oona* 
Iaffcsu 

*  And  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  thefe  poor  people  feem  to  be 
completely  fubdued  by,  and  are  in  a  ftate  of  the  molt  abjeel  depen- 
dence upon,  the  Ruffians,  who  oblige  the  men  to  fet  and  look  after 
their  fox-traps,  to  fifh  and  hunt  for  them,  &c.  and  the  women 
make  their  boats.  The  Ruffians,  befide,  ftrip  them  of  all  their 
moft  valuable  furs;  fo  that  it  is  in  vain  for  a  ftranger  to  think  of 
procuring  any,  while  they  remain  at  the  Fox  Iflands.  To  keep 
themfelves  in  the  good  graces  of  the  natives,  and  ftimulate  them 
to  work,  the  Ruffians  occafionally  diftribute  among  them  a  few 
copper  and  pewter  rings,  glafs-beads,  &c.  ;  and  we  (aw  them  re- 
ward a  man  with  a  pinch  of  fnuff  who  had  been  out  fifhing  for  them 
the  greateft  part  of  a  cold  bleak  night ;  and  he  appeared  perfectly 
fatisned.' 

Tinian  is  the  next  object,  which  they  found  inferior  in  rea- 
lity to  the  enchanting  defcription  given  in  Anfon's  Voyage ; 
and  the  delightful  lawns  are  not  to  be  found*     But  in  half  a 
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century  the  progrefs  ot  vegetation  in  a  neglected  ifland  may 
DCCafion  a  great  difference.  The  fingular  ranges  of  columns 
to  be  fcen  in  Tinian  attract  our  navigator's  attention,  and  a. 
meafurement  is  given.  A  view  might  have  proved  more  in- 
terefting  to  the  reader  than  the  club  and  American  medal, 
nee  pafs  by  Tobacofima  to  Macao;  and  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Fitzhugh,  one  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  Company's  fu- 
percargoes  at  Canton,  is  mentioned  ;  "  In  the  centre  of  the 
garden  Hands  a  curious  pierced  rock,  in  the  cavity  of  which, 
it  is  laid,  Camoens  compofed  the  Lufiad."  A  piece  of  in- 
formation which  we  coniider  as  very  dubious. 

The  vd     ge  ends  at  Canton  on  the  10th  of  January,  1790, 
having  only  occupied  ten  months  and  live  days. 

*■'  ■  .!■■■■■  7 W" ~ — ! 1 1  ~  1      1  . 

Orlando  Furlofo,  of  Ludovlco  Jriofto ;  with  an  Explanation  of 
equivocal  Ifrords  and  poetical  Figures,  and  an  Elucidation  of 
all  the  Faff  ages  concerning  Hi/lory  or  Fable.  By  dgofllno 
Ifola,  Teacher  of  the  Italian  Language  in  the  TJnlverfity  of 
Cambridge.     4  Vols,  8vo.    1 1.  4?.  Jewed.     Deighton.  179a, 

'T"IHIS  is  a  very  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  original 
*•  text  of  the  Orlando,  which  has  been  aptly  enough 
ftyled  a  labyrinth  of  poetry.  It  is  dedicated  to  R.  Heron, 
efq.  and  an  advertifement  to  the  reader  follows,  in  which  the 
editor  mentions,  that  he  has  ufed  the  moil  celebrated  editions, 
and  particularly  that  printed  at  Venice,  1584,  by  Francefcho 
Francefchi,  with  the  annotations  of  Givolamo  Rufcalli.  And 
he  adds,  that  to  the  end  of  each  volume  he  has  annexed  a  ta-p 
ble  of  its  contents,  fo  that  the  reader  may  eafdy  find  in  what 
page  every  fubjeel  is  continued  which  he  may  chufe  to  read, 
as  the  margin  would  not  have  allowed  the  editor  to  quote,  in 
marginal  notes,  the  life  and  atchievements  of  the  warriors, 
and  the  continuation  of  thofe  of  other  adventurers,  introduced 
into  the  poem. 

As  an  impartial  fpecimen  of  the  notes,  we  fhall  felecl;  the 
fir  ft  which  occur. 

<  a  A  Furo,  furono. 

•  b  D'Agramante  lor  Re,  Sec.  Agramant,  king  of  Africa* 
attacked  Charlemain,  fon  of  Pepin  of  France,  with  a  powerful 
army,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fon  Troyano. 

*  c  Limare,  confumare,  fminuire. 

'  d  Generofa,  &c.  Hippolito,  fon  of  Hercules,  duke  of  Fer- 
j-ara,'  Sec. 

In  vol.  I.  p.  640  we  find  the  following  note : 

*  Colubn, 
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*  Colubri,  fcrpents  which  the  houfe  of  Vifconti  difplayed  upon 
their  banners,  being  the  arms  of  that  family.' 

The  arms  of  the  Vifconti  were  a  fnake  fwallowing  a  child, 
as  they  appear  on  many  coins  and  monuments  of  Milan.  Ari- 
ofto  only  ufes  the  plural  poetically.  The  next  note  is  alike 
exceptionable  for  vaguenefs.  The  Infubres  were  indeed  a 
people  of  Cifalpine  Gaul ;  but  the  reader  cannot  underftand 
the  paffage  without  knowing  that  they  held  the  Milanefe. 

In  p.  289,  vol  I.  half  an  ufeful  note  is  omitted  to  make 
room  for  a  quotation  from  a  comedy  by  the  author  of  the 
Heirefs,  in  imitation  of  a  paffage  of  Ariofto. 

'  Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  ftampa,' 

Imitated  before  by  many.     The   part  of  the   note  omitted 
fhould  Hand  thus : 

■  Rofcia,  Rofs  —  Ottonlei,  Huntley — Trasfordia,  Crawford — • 
Albania,  Albany.'  t 

Concerning  1'rcviganti,  vol*  I.  p.  351,  the  editor  fhould 
have  confulted  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques. 

The  note,  vol.  II.  p.  13,  is  alfo  exceptionable  :  for  the  dex- 
terity of  the  Spaniards  did  not  confift  in  throwing  canes  to  a 
great  diftance,  but  in  throwing  them  up  when  the  horfe  was 
at  full  fpeed,  and  catching  them  before  they  fell. 

The  intelligence  concerning  Conftantine  and  the  Pope  in 
the  note,  vol.  II.  p.  171,  is  fabulous.  Sienna,  vol.  II.  p.  227, 
(hould  be  Syene.  Ludovico  Sforza  is,  by  Latin  writers,  his 
contemporaries,  called  Adaurus,  not  Morus,  and  feems  to  de- 
rive his  name  from  the  darknefs  of  his  complexion,  as  refem- 
bling  a  Moor,  and  not  from  its  livid  rednefs,  as  refembling  a 
mulberry.  In  vol.  Ill,  p.  414,  Mr.  Ifola  tells  us  in  a  note, 
that  '  Conftantinus  made  a  prefent  of  the  city  of  Rome  to 
pope  Silvefter  ;'  while  Ariofto,  in  his  text,  ridicules  the  idea. 
This  is  the  reverfc  of  illuftrating  an  author. 

In  vol.  IV.  p.  185,  we  find  this  note  :  '  Efte  Signori  qui. 
Charlemain,  in  his  diploma  for  creating  lords  and  fovereigns, 
made  ufe  of  this  Latin  expreffion,  Efte  hie  Domini  j  from 
which  origin  the  moft  ancient  title  of  the  illuflrious  family  of 
Efte  is  derived.'  This  is  indeed  conformable  to  the  text, 
but  a  more  ridiculous  idea  could  hardly  be  advanced.  No 
fuch  phrafe  is  ufed  in  Charlemagne's  charters ;  and  if  it  were 
there  might  from  the  fame  fource  be  a  hundred  families  of 
Efte.  We  mull  refer  the  editor  to  his  countryman  Mura- 
tori's  account  of  the  family  of  Efte  for  its  real  origin. 

LTpon  the  whole,  we  cannot  congratulate  the  editor  as  a  //- 
i{rato  \  for  we  cannot  difcovcr  a  fingle  fpark  of  learning  in  his 
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notes.  But  the  edition  is  ncverthelefs  the  moft  ufeful  for  an 
Engiifli  reader  of  any  hitherto  publiined.  The  bell  plan  of 
commenting  upon  any  writer,  is  to  give  fhort  notes  on  the  dif- 
ficult paffages ;  and  it  is  furprizing,  that  none  of  the  daffies 
have  yet  been  publiined  in  this  way.  But  the  German  mode 
flill  prevails  of  making  notes  to  clear  a  common-place  book, 
and  not  to  illuftrate  the  difficult  parts  of  an  author  only, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  pafied  over  by  German 
editors. 

A  Treat ife  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  exhibiting  new  and  advan- 
tageous Methods  of  propagating^  cultivating^  and  training  that 
Plants  fo  as  to  render  it  abundantly  fruitful.  Together  with 
new  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Vineyards  in  England.  By  W. 
Speechly,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  \to.  Js.  6d. 
Boards.  Nicol.     1 790. 

*"pHAT  wine  may  be  made  in  England,  and  that  what  the 
-*■     older  authors  have  called  vineyards  were  not,  as  fome  an- 
tiquaries contend,  orchards,  containing  apple  and  pear-trees, 
we  are  little  difpofed  to  controvert.     The  only  object  to  be 
confidered  is,  whether  grapes  are  not  a  kind  of  fruit  fubject 
to  more  accidents  from  cold  than  the  others  which  we  have 
mentioned;  and  whether,  while  it  is  neceffary  to  hold  out  en- 
couragement to  the  importers  of  corn,  they  may  not  fill  thofe 
grounds  which  might  be  otherwife  ploughed.     The  advocates 
for  forming  vineyards  in  England  contend,  with  great  plaufi- 
bility,  that  the  warmth  of  this  climate,  in  chofen  fituations,  is 
fufficient  in  almoft  every  year  to  ripen  grapes ;  that  in  fuch  fi- 
tuations they  are  not  liable  to  more  accidents  than  apples,   and 
that  the  grounds  adapted  for  vineyards  are  unfit  for  corn,  as 
the  coarfe  ftony  ground  is  the  moll  proper  for  the  vine.    Thefe 
arguments   are,   however,   more   plaufible  than    true.     The 
warmth   is  indeed  fufficient  in  the  fouth  of  this  ifland ;  and 
ftony  grounds,  unfit  for  corn,  are  not  uncommon  there ;  but 
thefe  grounds  occur  in  the  more  elevated  parts,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  very  fevere,  and  frofts  are  not  unfrequent  at  the  end  of 
May ;  befides,  that  every  part  of  this  ifland  is  fubjec-1  to  cold 
in  fpring,  which  often  checks  or  deftroys  the  molt  promifing 
profpecl:  of  fruit.     The  fault  of  the  climate  is.  not  in  the  early 
cold,  but  in  the  early  warmth,  which  brings  forward  the  blof- 
fom,  while  the  colds  of  fpring  blight   the   fruit.     We   have 
examined  many  parts  of  the  ifland  with  a  view  to  this  fubjecl:^ 
but  can  fcarcely  find  any  fpots  fo  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grapes  for  wine,  as  to  preclude  artificial  fhelter. 

Though  this  application  of  the  fruit  of  the  \in&  mould  be 
inadmifiible  in  this  climate,  we  mean  not  to  bring  this  as  an 
©ejection  to  Mr.  Spcechly's  Treatife.     The  vine  hi  the  green 
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and  hot-houfes  of  England  produces  a  grape  of  high  flavour* 
and  even  in  fome  limited  fheltered  fpots,  it  will  be  almoft 
equally  fuccefsful.  We  have  no  doubt  in  adding,  that  the 
work  before  us  will  contribute  to  improve  the  fruit,  by  the 
very  judicious  management  which  it  recommends  of  the  tree. 
The  firft  object  of  enquiry,  which  is  confined  to  the  preface* 
relates  to  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into  pine-ftoves.  Our 
author  admits  of  it,  and  his  reafons  are  very  convincing; 
added  to  our  own  experience  of  excellent  grapes  having  been 
produced  for  a  feries  of  years  in  a  pine-ftove,  without  i;  juring 
the  pines.  The  vines  mull,  however,  be  kept  carefully  free 
of  infects,  pruned  witli  judgment,  and  not  fuffered  to  run  too 
much  in  leaf* 

Mr.  Speedily  firft  gives  the  botanical  characters  of  the  vine, 
and  then  defcribes  fifty  variety  of  grapes  which  are  cultivated 
at  Welbeck.  This  part  we  cannot  tranferibe  or  analyfe,  but 
our  readers  may  probably  thank  us  for  fele&ing  our  author's 
method  of  preferving  grapes. 

*  I  have  conftantly  kept  grapes  a  long  time  by  the  following 
method  :  before  the  autumnal  frofts  have  killed  the  vine  leaves, 
let  the  bunch  with  the  fhoot  be  carefully  cut  off  the  vine.  Then 
put  the  lower  end  of  the  (hoot  into  a  bottle  filled  with  water  ; 
hang  up  the  bottle  with  the  fhoot  and  bunch  in  a  warm  room.  A 
green-houfe  is  a  very  proper  place. 

'■  Only  two  or  three  joints  of  the  fhoot  above  the  bunch  mould 
be  left,  but  a  fufRcient  length  below,  to  reach  the  bottom  of  a 
<juart  bottle,  will  be  required. 

'  The  bottle  (hould  be  filled  with  frefh  water  every  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  thin  fhaving  mould  be  cut 
off  the  bottom  of  the  fhoot,  whereby  the  pores  will  be  made  to 
imbibe  the  water  with  greater  falicity. 

c  Grapes  produced  in  pine-ftoves  require  to  be  cut  at  the  prun- 
ing feafon,  viz.  in  December. 

*  By  this  method  I  have  often  kept  grapes  frefh  and  good  till 
the  middle  of  February.' 

Our  author  next  treats  of  the  management  of  the  ground  in 
which  the  vine  is  planted.  It  mould  be  dry,  and  by  no  means 
a  wet  clavey  bottom.  The  ground  in  which  the  vine  grows 
with  moft  luxuriance,  unaffifled,  is  a  rich  fandy  loam,  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  decompofed  flate.  Rich  oily  fubftances 
of  every  kind,  particularly  of  an  animal  naturej  as  well  as  the 
fcrapings  of  roads,  are  ufeful  for  vines,  without  any  fufpicion 
of  magnetic  virtue  in  the  latter*  The  real  effects  of  expofure 
to  the  air  are  accounted  for  eafily  without  its  influence.  The 
fcxapings  o£  hard  roads  are  undoubtedly  preferablej  and  thofe 
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id  a  Time-done  country  are  (till  better.     The  following  facts, 
though  not  particularly  relating  to  vines,  are  very  valuable. 

*  In  fome  kinds  of  moory  or  fenny  foils,  it  formerly  was  found 
difficult  to  get  fets  of  either  the  willow  or  white  thorn  to  itrike 
root,  though  it  was  obferved,  that  the  few  plants  of  both,  that 
chanced  to  take,  generally  grew  remarkably  luxuriant  afterwards, 
and  were  very  durable. 

*  It  is  probable,  that  fuch  foils  greatly  abound  either  with  a 
rulphurous  or  an  un&uous  quality,  fo  as  to  overpower  the  plants 
when  newly  fet, 

'  The  fcrapings  of  roads,  and  the  dirt  of  ftreets,  are  found  to 
be  effected  in  remedying  this  complaint. 

*  In  fome  parts  of  the  iile  of  Ely,  and  the  adjacent  low  and 
moilt  country,  it  is  now  become  a  general  practice  to  carry  the 
road-earth  many  miles  for  this  purpofe.  At  the  time  of  planting, 
a  few  handfuls  of  this  fubftance  are  put  round  each  fet,  and  a  quan- 
tity juft  fufficient  to  keep  the  natural  foil  from  touching^the  bark 
of  the  'plant,  is  found  to  be  quite  adequate  to  the  purpofe.  By 
this  mode  of  practice,  numbers  of  willow  trees  are  raifed  with  the 
greateft  certainty,  and  fine  white  thorn  hedgerows  now  form  and 
furnifh  the  boundaries  of  thofe  inclofures,  which,  formerly,  were 
only  feparated  by  ditches,  to  the  great  benefit,  as  well  as  ornament. 
of  the  country.' 

Vines  are  propagated  by  feed,  layers,  and  cuttings.     Mr. 
Speechly  feems  to  have  raifed  fome  new  and  agreeable  varie- 
ties from  feed,  following  the  Linnaean  doctrine  of  joining  the 
two  branches,  which,  it  is  intended,  mall  mix  during  the  pe- 
riod of  bloom.     All  the  five  forts  of  Frontiniac,  particularly 
the  black,  blue,  and  red,  are  ufeful  in  adding  a  flavour  to  the 
ether  kinds.     The  blue  is,  however,  a  clofe  gowing  grape, 
■which  is,  for  many  reafons,  lefs  eligible,  and  therefore  mould. 
be  joined  with  the  loofe  growing  kinds.     The  white  mufeat  of 
Alexandria  is  a  loofe  growing  grape  •,    the  berries  large,  and 
well  flavoured.     The  fweet  water  has  lefs  flavour,  but  it  is 
thin-fkinned,  with  large  berries.     Thefe  confiderations  will 
fuggeft   fuitable    unions.      The    Syrian  vine   produces   the 
largeft   bunches:    Strabo   mentions  a  bunch   a  yard  long; 
Mofes  [Numbers  xiii.  23.)  a  duller  that  was  borne  on  a  ftaC 
between  two ;  Huet  faw  grapes,  in  the  Archipelago,  of  forty 
pounds  weight  each  bunch.     The  largeft  of  this  kind  pro- 
duced, under  Mr.  Speechly's  direction  at  Welbeck,  was  two 
feet  long,  and  weighed  nineteen  pounds  ;    but  this  a  iingular 
phenomenon  in  England.     Our  author  defcribes  the  manage- 
ment for  raifing  vines  from  feed,  cuttings,  and  layers.     He  is 
perfectly  correct  in  faying,that  the  fmaller  the  Ciitting,  the  &t- 
rer  the  fuccefs  \  and  the  rule  is  general  in  every  plant.  It  is  not 
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fomuch,  we  apprehend,  from  its  having  lefs  of  the  parent  wood* 
but  from  the  wood  being  fofter,  and  better  adapted  to  fend  out 
fhoots.  Thofe  plants  that  have  foft  wood  fucceed  well 
enough  from  larger  cuttings  ;  though,  in  large  cuttings,  there 
is  always  danger  of  a  part  dying,  from  the  want  of  fufneient 
nourifhment.  The  method  of  propagating  vines  from  a  fingle 
eye,  with  about  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  parent  wood,  we 
confider,  for  this  reafon,  as  a  great  improvement,  and  we  fhall 
tranferibe  our  author's  judicious  directions  for  the  choice  o£ 
fhoots. 

«  The  firft  car3  ftiould  be  to  make  choice  of  proper  and  well- 
ripened  wood  to  form  the  cuttings,  as  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that 
good  plants  can  ever  be  produced  from  wood  imperfectly  ripened  : 
indeed  the  cafe  here  is  exactly  fimilar,  and  may  be  confidered  in 
the  fame  light,  as  between  plants  raifed  from  well-perfected  feed, 
and  plants  growing  from  feed  not  well  matured. 

*  Some  perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  cuttings  taken  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  vine  are  preferable  to  thofe  that  grow  higher  and 
and  at  a  diftance  from  the  root.  But,  for  my  part,  I  confefs  I 
could  never  find  any  difference,  fo  as  to  induce  me  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  either,  provided  the  wood  was  equally  well  ripened. 
But  it  generally  happens  that  the  beft  wood  is  produced  at  the  molt 
diftant  parts  from  the  root,  and  efpecially  in  vines  trained  againit 
rafters  in  the  hot-houfe,  where  there  is  generally  a  very  diftin- 
guiftiable  difference  between  the  top  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
plants,  in  refp  ct  to  goodnefs. 

*  The  new  ihoots  conftantly  appear  firft  at  the  molt  diftant  parts, 
and  are  generally  more  ftrong  and  vigorous,  in  proportiou  to  their 
diftance  from  the  roots.  I  mention  this  particular,  becaufe  for- 
ward fhoots  from  vines,  forced  early,  are  the  moil  eligible  for  the 
intended  purpofe,  Early  and  forward  moots,  having  a  longer 
fummer  than  thofe  afterwards  produced,  will,  of  courfe,  be  better 
ripened  and  matured. 

■'  Vines  againft  common  walls,  or  in  vineries,  that  are  not  for- 
ced early,  will  fometimes  produce  remarkably  ftrong  wood,  and 
fuch  Ihoots,  on  account  of  tkeir  uncommon  fize,  are  by  unfkilful 
perfons,  frequently  chofen  for  cuttings. 

*  The  extraordinary  fize  of  the  ihoot  I  confider  as  one  of  the 
leaft  requifitcs  neceffary  to  form  a  good  cutting.  Indeed  exceed- 
ing ftrong  moots  generally  abound  too  much  with  pith  to  claim  a 
preference,  I  wilh  to  obferve  too,  that  much  depends  on  the  na- 
ture and  form  of  the  eye,  or  bud,  as  well  as  the  wood,  and  that 
better  buds  are  generally  produced  from  Ihoots  of  a  moderate  fize, 
than  from  exceeding  ftrong  ones, 

'  The  particulars  neceffary  to  form  a  good  cutting  are  princi- 
p:lly  thefe;     i>  The  eye,  or  bud,  ftiould  be  large,  prominent, 
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and  bcld:  2.  The  moots  mould  be  moderately  flrong,  round, 
and  fliort-jointed ;  3.  The  texture  of  the  wood  mould  be  clofe, 
foii J,  and  compact  ;  but  the  bed  criterion  of  its  maturity  is,  its 
foliditv,  and  having  very  little  pith.' 

The  management  of  the  (hoots  is  a  fubje£r.  too  extenfivej 
and  Iefs  new.  It  is  undoubtedly  proper  to  check  the  (hoot, 
when  too  luxuriant.  Indeed,  the  moft  common  error  of  gar- 
deners is  forcing  too  much,  which  makes  the  plant  larger,  but 
it  is  weak  and  trailing.  As  foon  as  the  root  has  (truck,  it 
fhould  be  ufed  to  the  open  air,  and  acquire  vigour  and  hardi- 
nefs  by  expofure  to  cold.  When  the  fhoot,  after  this  expo- 
fure,  begins  to  be  trained  in  the  hot-lioufe,  its  exertions  are 
aftonifhing.  We  find  it  impoflible  to  purfue  our  author  in 
the  judicious  directions  for  training  the  vines.  In  general,  it 
deferves  our  warmed  approbation  •,  and  we  ought  equally  to 
praife  Mr.  Speech!  y's  judgment  and  his  candour.  Fie  feems 
to  have  concealed  nothing  which  his  long  experience  has 
taught  him. 

The  fecond  book  is  on  trie  construction  of  vineries,  build- 
ings for  the  fole  purpofe  of  ripening  grapes. 

•  Fluid  walls  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high*  in  a  di- 
rection from  Earl  to  Weft,  with  a  roof  and  glafs  lights  cover- 
ing a  border  of  about  ten  feet  wide  on  the  South  fide  cf  the  wall, 
compofe  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  production  of  grapes,  or  a 
vinery. 

•  It  is  ufual  to  have  upright  glafTes,  of  about  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  high  in  front,  to  fupport  the  roof;  and  this  is  very- 
proper  when  vines  are  intended  to  be  forced  at  an  early  feafon,  be- 
caufe  it  admits  the  fun  and  light  to  the  border,  which  is  general- 
ly occupied  with  various  kinds  of  low-growing  vegetables; 
but  where  grapes  are  not  wanted  at  an  early  feafon,  a  conliderable 
expence  may  be  faved,  as,  in  that  cafe,  a  low  wall  in  front  will 
anfwer  equally  as  well.  The  made  of  this  wall  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  border,  if  the  vines  were  to  be  forced  early  in  the 
fpring  ;  but  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun>  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  renders  it  no  way  prejudicial  at  that  feafon. 

•  Suppofing  a  fluid  wall,  twelve  feet  high,  the  breadth  of  the 
border  ten  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  upright  glafs  frame,  or 
wall,  in  front,  three  feet,  the  roof  will  then  form  an  angle  of 
about  forty- three  degrees.  Experience  mews  this  to  be  a  proper 
pitch  for  vines  forced  after  the  vernal  equinox.  I  mention  this 
circumilance,  becaufe  fome  perfon?,  who  give  defigns  for  build- 
ings of  this  kind,  lay  fo  great  a  ftrefs  on  this  point,  as  to  pro- 
nounce a  vinery,  or  peach-houfe,  incapable  of  anfwering  the  in- 
tended purpofe,  fhould  the  pitch  of  the  roof  happen  only  to  varjr 
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a  degree  or  two  from  their  favourite  angle.  Indeed,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  fun's  meridian  altitude  always  the  fame,  fuch  an  objection 
would  relt  on  a  folid  foundation ;  but  we  know  that  it  not  only  va- 
ries daily,  but  many  degrees  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time*  ;  fo  that  if 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  depended  on  fo  nice  a  point,  what  might  be 
deemed  right  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  would  certainly  be 
wrong  later  in  the  fummer. 

'  In  Holland,  it  is  cuilomary  to  begin  to  force  vines  in  No- 
vember, in  order  to  have  ripe  grapes  early  in  the  fpring.  In  thefe 
frames,  ufed  for  winter  forcing,  it  is  found  neceffary,  that  the 
glafs  frames  mould  be  in  an  almoft  perpendicular  direction.  The 
putch  have  alfo  a  method  of  forcing  vines  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  the  moots  of  which  are  trained  in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground.  Over  the  vines,  which 
are  forced  in  the  fummer,  they  put  frames  nearly  as  flat  as  thofe 
commonly  made  ufe  of  for  melons.' 

We  confidcr  this  direction  as,  in  general,  proper,  if  early 
grapes  are  the  object  of  purfuit.  But  we  have  never  found 
thefe  equal  in  flavour  to  the  later  ones ;  and  forcing  early 
fcems  always  to  injure  them  in  this  refpecl.  In  Holland, 
there  is  additional  reafon  for  forcing  early,  which  our  author 
does  not  advert  to  ;  the  dampnefs  of  the  winter  air.  Damp 
•with  cold  is  the  molt  injurious  to  plants  in  the  confervatory, 
or  the  green-houfe  •,  and  the  firft  appearance  of  moifture 
fhould  rather  give  the  gardener  the  hint  to  light  his  fires,  than 
extreme  cold.  We  prefer  a  larger  angle  for  the  roof,  as  con- 
taining more  air,  and  not  forcing  fo  early.  The  directions  for 
railing  plants,  to  fill  the  vinery,  are  highly  ufeful  and  jult. 
The  chapter  on  pruning  is  equally  valuable,  but  incapable  of 
abridgment.  In  pruning  the  young  (hoots,  the  ufe  of  the 
knife  is  improper,  as  it  leaves  a  itain  :  they  mould  be  pinched 
off-,  and,  in  this  way,  bleeding  is  often  prevented.  When 
bleeding  occurs,  it  is  with  difficulty  Hopped  -,  and  the  belt 
method,  in  our  author's  opinion,  is  covering  the  wounded 
part  with  a  wet  bladder  clofely  tied,  fpread  over  with  tar  or 
pitch. 

In  winter  the  vines  mould  be  kept  dry  •,  and  in  the  fpring 
the  waterings  fhould  be  gentle.  It  is  only  when  the  berries 
begin  to  fwell,  that  watering  fhould  be  fo  much  as  to  keep  the 
border  in  a  conltantly  moift  itate.  Warm  vapour  of  about  70 
or  75  degrees  is  very  falutary  to  the  vine,  which  abforbs  much 

«  *  At  London,  latitude  JI.  30.  N.  in  the  fummer  folftice,  (June  1%)  the  me- 
ridian altitude,  or  fun's  place  above  the  horizon  at  noon-day  is  63  i  degrees. — 
But  at  the  winter  folftice,  (December  aa)  it  is  only  16  \  degrees  above  the  ho- 
rizon.' 
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trtoifture  from  its  leaves.  The  drainage  of  dunghills,  poured 
on  the  roots  towards  winter,  in  moderate  quantities,  is  ufeful 
as  a  watering  and  as  a  manure.  The  method  of  grafting  is 
next  defcribed  •,  but  Mr.  Speechly  does  not  think  that  grafting 
the  vine  on  a  cherry  flock,  in  the  manner  recommended  in  an 
anonymous  publication,  would  fucceed. 

Infects  are  very  deftructive  to  vines  and  grapes.  Fumiga- 
tions mould  be  practifed  before  the  vine  comes  into  bloom ; 
and,  after  that,  kidney  beans  may  be  planted,  which  will  at- 
tract the  thrips,  and  the  infects  and  the  beans  may  be  removed 
together.  The  acari,  the  worfl  enemy  of  vines,  may  be  deftroy- 
ed,  our  author  tells  us,  in  the  following  way :  to  one  pound 
of  flour  of  fulphur  add  two  ounces  of  common  Scotch  fnuff; 
mix  them ;  dip  a  painter's  brufli  in  the  powder,  and  draw  it  light- 
ly along  the  under  pagina  of  each  leaf.  Though  tedious,  if 
as  fuccefsful  as  Mr.  Speechly  has  found  it,  every  gardener 
will  be  happy  in  being  informed  of  it.  The  various  facts  col- 
lected of  the  fize,  the  longevity,  and  the  prolific  productions 
of  the  vine,  are  highly  curious.  Even  in  this  climate  it  has 
attained  the  age  of  near  two  hundred  years  ;  and  from  the 
fruit  of  one  vine,  a  gardener  has  made  in  fome  fruitful  years 
one  hundred  pounds  annually.  The  durability  of  the  vine- 
wood  is  a  circumftance  alfo  of  great  importance,  and  various 
facts  of  this  kind  are  adduced  from  ancient  authors  of  credit. 

The  laft  fubject  is  vineyards  ;  and  the  vinous  latitude  our 
author  thinks  is,  from  the  25th  to  the  51ft  degree.  Allow- 
ance mud,  however,  be  made  for  different  climates  in  the 
fame  parellel ;  but  we  think  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  general 
fact,  that  the  feafons  in  Europe  were  much  colder  formerly 
than  at  prefent.  The  particular  obfervations,  as  they  are  lo- 
cal, may  be  influenced  by  various  circumftances.  Our  author 
defcribes  the  proper  fituation  for  a  vineyard  in  this  country ; 
and  if  it  mould  ever  be  attempted,  theie  remarks  would  be 
found  highly  valuable.  The  kind  of  grape  preferred  fhould 
undoubtedly  be  thofe  of  Germany,  not  of  France.  The  fpots, 
which  our  author  mentions  as  proper  for  vineyards  in  the  fouth 
of  England,  are  fome  of  its  mod  fertile  and  productive  lands. 
But  fince  we  confider  the  attempt  as  improper,  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  the  methods  and  management  propofed. 

We  cannot,  in  our  conclufion,  add  to  the  commendations 
we  have  had  occafion  to  beftow  on  the  fubitance  of  this  work. 
"We  may,  however,  obferve,  that  its  form  is  an  elegant  one, 
and  that  it  is  illuftrated  by  many  ufeful  plates. 

H  2  FO- 
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'~p*HESE  volumes  multiply  in  our  hands,  and  are  in  many 
*-  views  To  interefling,  that  we  hope  in  future  to  infert  an  ac- 
count of  them  as  foon  as  they  reach  us,  if  the  publication  is  con- 
tinued, and  political  enquiries  do  not  employ  that  attention  which 
our  neighbours  have  ufuallv  paid  to  fcience.  Thefe  have  already 
greatly  influenced  the  conductors  of  different  foreign  Journals, 
and  rendered  their  contents  of  lefs  general  importance. 

The  firft  article  of  the  third  volume  is  an  abridged  Analyfis  of 
the  abbe  Hany's  Theory  of  the  Structure  of  Chryftals  :  it  is  in 
reality  an  able  review  of  the  firlt  part  of  the  theory,  and  of  the 
abbe's  different  memoirs  on  the  fubjeft ;  and  we  fhould  have 
given  a  full  account  of  it,  if  the  minutenefs  of  the  examination 
and  detail«,  not  generally  intereiling,  had  not  deterred  us.  The 
great  variety  of  forms  which  minerals  affume,  the  fimilarity  of 
different  fubftances,  and  the  apparent  diverfity  of  figure,  when 
the  nature  of  the  mineral  is  the  fame,  feem  at  firfl  fight  to  bein- 
furmountable  obftacles.  Yet,  when  a  more  careful  and  particular 
enquiry  inveftigates  the  forms,  which  are  in  fome  meafure  con- 
cealed under  a  cruft,  thefe  forms  appear  to  be  connected,  and  we 
perceive  fimple  and  uniform  rules,  which  feem  to  influence  the 
different  modifications.  The  theory  that  arifes  from  this  exami- 
nation, furniihes  fenfible  and  conltant  characters  to  dift.inguifh  at 
lead  the  fpecies.  A  very  flight  acquaintance  with  minerals  will 
fliow,  that  a  broken  fide  will  fometimes  have  a  fmooth  and  po- 
liced furface,  fo  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  thefe  furfaces  formed 
the  natural  joints  of  the  laminae  which  compofed  the  mineral  :  it 
is  by  following  thefe  joints,  and  breaking  the  minerals  in  different 
ways,  to  examine  their  direction,  that  the  author  has  difcovered 
his  theory.  Thus  he  found  that  all  the  cryftals  which  belonged 
to  the  fame  clafs,  were  divisible  by  mechanical  means  into  pieces, 
whofepolifhed  furfaces  had  thefame  direction,  and  if  broken  in  any 
other  direction,  the  fracture  was  irregular,  without  being  able  to 
difcover  anv  joint.  By  this  means,  bodiesof  the  fame  nature  might 
be  reduced  to  a  folid  of  the  fame  form,  whofe  poliihed  fides  feem 
to  (how  that  it  was  the  nucleus  of  the  mafs.  This  body  is  flyled 
the  primitive  form,  and  the  varieties  which  arife  from  accretion, 
are  lecondary  forms.  The  primitive  ones  are  few,  but  the  fecon- 
dary  very  numerous ;  the  calcareous  fpar  alone  admitting  of  109 
different  (fecondarv)  forms. 

The  effay  en  the  fait,  drawn  from  the  juice  of  cherries,  is  by 
JV1.  Hia!m,  and  taken  from  the  Swedifh  Tran factions.  The  fait 
cryftaUifed  fpontaneoufly,  in  what  we  mould  call  cherry-wine; 
for  the  juice  had  undergone  two  fermentations  with  the  addition 
of  raifins  and  fugar.  It  contained  calcareous  earth,  but  the  acid 
£eem$  of  a  peculiar  nafjre,  refembling  in  fome  refpedts  the  feba- 
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cic,  in  others  the  formic  and  the  lattic,  but  e/Tentially  diiTring 
from  all.  Our  author  julily  obferves,  that  no  prejudice  IhouJd 
prevent  multiplying  the  acids,  for  if  all  the  mineral  acids  were 
reduced  to  one,  the  three  kinds,  as  they  now  occur,  would  dill 
have  their  diftinct.  and  appropriated  ufes  in  the  arts.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true,  and  the  errors  arifing  from  the  rage  of  fim- 
plicity  have  greatly  impeded  the  progrefs  of  many  fciences  de- 
pending on  chemiftry,  particularly  pharmacy.  The  acid,  in  this 
imperfect  analyfis,  feems  pretty  certainly  a  difguifed  oxalic  acid. 

M.  Chaptal  communicated  to  the  Royal- Academy,  '  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Method  of  making  Alum,  by  the  direcl  combination 
of  its  conrtituent  principles.'  This  memoir  is  highly  fpolcen  of  in 
the  volume  before  us,  by  M.  M.  Berthollet  and  de  Dietrich  ;  but 
it  can  only  be  of  importance  where  the  alum  is  not  found  in  the 
earth  already  formed,  in  part,  if  not  completely.  The  molt  in- 
teresting part  of  the  memoir,  of  which  an  abftracl:  is  given,  we 
think  to  be  the  coating  of  the  veffels,  as  lead  would  be  too  dear: 
it  con  fills  of  an  equal  part  of  pitch,  turpentine,  and  wax,  melted 
together,  till  all  the  volatile  oil  has  efcaped.  It  is  applied  boil- 
ing hot. 

An  extracl  from  M.  Ingenhouz'  Experiments  on  Vegetables 
follows ;  particularly  refpe&ing  their  property  of  meliorating  the 
air  by  day,  and  corrupting  it  by  night.  But  of  this  fubjeft  we 
have  often  treated. 

M.  Berthollet  has  inferted  a  very  long  and  a  very  able  reply  to 
Dr.  Prieftley's  Experiments  on  the  Compofition  of  Water,  and  on 
the  article  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  Mr.  Keir's  Diclionary  of  Chemiftry. 
In  a  very  careful  and  accurate  enquiry,  he  endeavours  to  fhow 
that  Dr.  Prieftley's  calculations  are  not  exact,  and  his  experiments 
not  conclufive.  He  has,  however,  in  more  than  one  place,  left 
himfelf  open  to  a  reply,  which  Dr.  Prieftley's  fagacity  wants  no 
afliftant  to  point  out.  The  extent  only  of  thefe  minute  and  par- 
ticular difcuflions  prevent  us  from  giving  an  account  of  this  paper. 
On  the  whole,  the  queftion  is  Hill  undecided  ;  but  fince  we  had 
laft  an  opportunity  of  noticing  it,  new  arguments  and  experiments 
have  appeared,  which  contribute  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of  the 
French  academicians. 

An  extract  from  the  Obfervations  of  M,  M.  Adolph,  Modeer, 
and  Klaproth,  on  the  fulphurated  Molybdena  (molybdanum 
membranaceum),  taken  from  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Society  of  Curious  Naturalifts  at  Berlin,  follows; 
but  thefe  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  tend  chiefly  to  mow- 
that  the  metallic  acid  is  in  greater  proportion  than  has  formerly 
been  fuppofed. 

M.  de  Fourcroy's  Obfervations  on  a  fingular  Change  produced 
on  the  Liver  by  Putrefaction,  is  of  more  importance,  The  late 
M.  Pouletier  had  expofed  to  the  open  air  apiece  of  human  liver : 
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U  putriiied,  and  was  in  part  devoured  by  infecls.  In  about  fix  or 
feven  years  it  hardened,  and  became  brown  and  friable,  but  for 
three  or  four  years  had  appeared  unaltered.  It  had  been  exp<:fed 
to  the  air  full  ten  years.  On  examining  this  fubftance,  it  was 
far  from  having  become  a  meer  earth  ;  it  evidently  contained  a 
concrefcible  oil,  with  a  portion  of  foap,  feemingly  formed  by  an 
ammoniacal  fait.  The  concrete  oil  refembled  in  all  its  properties 
fpermaceti.  We  fhall  prefently  obferve,  that  this  fubftance  feems 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  fpontaneous  decompofition  of  animal  mat- 
ter., and  in  certain  cafes,  collects  in  the  living  body,  and  forms 
injurious  concretions. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  muft  ftep  on  to  the  fifth  volume  of  thefe 
Annals,  where  M.  Fourcroy  gives  an  account  of  the  obfervations 
made  on  the  bodies  dug  up  from  the  church  yard  *  of  the  Inno- 
cents.*     He  purfues  thefe  remarks  with  adifgufting  minutenefs, 
wholly  unfit  for  a  popular  work  :  it  is  enough  to  obierve,  that  the 
fkin  and  cellular  fubftance,  after  many  years,  is  wholly  changed 
into  this  fubftance,  which  refembles  the  fpermaceti.      The  muf- 
cular  ftbres  undergo  a  fimilar  change,  and  produce  a  fimilar  con- 
crete oil:    the  parenchematous  parts  refill:  decompofition  longer, 
and  the  oil  is  lefs  pure  ;   but  the  pureft  of  all  is  from  the  brain  and 
marrow.      It  is  evidently  not  the  animal  oil  that  undergoes  this 
change,  but  the  animal  mucilage.      The  bones  do  not  alTume  this 
appearance,  though  it  is  found  in  their  cavities  from  the  marrow. 
Nearly  connected  with  this  fubjecl,  is  a  memoir  by  M.  Fourcroy 
on   Biliary  Calculi.     It  was  known  by  recent  experiments,  that 
the  common  calculi,  formed  by  concentric  layers,  feemingly  from 
infpiffated  bile,  which  wc  fhall  call  laminated  calculi,  contained 
a  cryftalline  matter  in  a  fmall  proportion,  different  in  different 
concretions,  and  peculiar  to  the  human,  folujble  in  alcohol  by- 
means  of  heat.      There  is,   however,   another  kind  of  calculus 
without  the  lamina;,  which  we  may  ftyle  the  cryftalline.     It  ap- 
pears foliated,  not  unlike  the  little  leaves  of  talc,  and  i%  uniformly 
of  this  texture  ;  but  while  the  laminated  calculi  are  often  nume- 
rous, the  cryflailine  is  generally  alone,  and  fometimes  of  a  large 
fize.      It  appears  that    the    whole   of   this    latter,    and    the  cry* 
Italline  portion  of  the  laminated  calculus,  is  entirely  formed  of 
the  concrete  animal  oil,  which  we  have  faid  refembles  fpermaceti. 
It  feems    probable,  therefore,    that  the  liver  is  defigned   to  eva- 
cuate the   fuperabundant    portion   of  this   oily    matter;  and    thct 
when    in    too  large    a   quantity,    it    ftagnates    and    forms   thefe 
concretions.     We  may,  alfo  add,    from   the   laft  volume  of   the 
Turin  Tranfa&ions,   that  M.  Fontana  found  in  a  pound  of  the 
gall  of  an  ox,  fix  drachms  fixty -three  grains  of  an  animal-refinous* 
til,  which  comes  very  near  to  the  defcription  of  M.  Fourcroy. 
He  difcovered  alfo  magnefia  combined  with  the  phofphoric  acid. 

To. 
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To  finifh  this  fubjel,  wc  mull  ftep  on  again  to  the  fifth  vo- 
lume, to  remark,  that  M.  Greh  has  analvfed  a  cryllalline  calcu- 
lus, which  he  tells  us  contains  eighty-hve  parts  of  wax  and  fif- 
teen of  lymph.  He  differs,  however,  from  M.  Fourcroy,  in  find- 
ing the  wax  not  foluble  in  alcohol,  though  heated. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  regularly  with  the  third  volume  of  the 
Annales,  and  the  memoir  which  follows  M.  Fourcroy's  Analyfis 
of  the  Putrified  Liver,  which  led  us  (o  far  aftray,  is  M.  Monge's 
Effay  on  Tome  phenomena  of  Vifion.  It  relates  to  the  appearance 
of  objects  through  a  coloured  medium,  fuch  as  tinged  glafs  ;  but 
our  author's  explanations  are  by  no  means  fatisfactory,  though 
very  ingenious.  He  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  com- 
binations of  colours,  or  the  changes  produced  by  the  inflection  of 
a  fmall  bundle  of  rays  paffing  through  a  coloured  aperture. 

M.  Seguin's  Obfervations  on  the  Caloric  (the  matter  of  heat) 
and  its  different  Effects,  are  very  ingenious.  They  comprehend 
a  general  outline  of  the  whole  doctrine  in  its  moft  improved  ftate, 
with  Reflections  on  the  Theory  of  M.  M.  Black,  Crawford,  La- 
voifier,  and  De  la  Place,  on  animal  heat.  The  firft  part  contains 
ihe  different  facts  with  remarks.  The  fecond,  which  occurs  in 
fifth  volume  of  the  Annals,  relates  to'the  theory.  In  this  fecond 
part,  M.  Seguin  firft  confiders  the  different  experiments  infHtuted 
with  a  defign  to  investigate  the  capacities  of  folids,  fluids,  and 
gaffes.  He  examines  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford  particu- 
larly, and  points  out  fome  fources  of  a  flight  inaccuracy.  On 
that  part  of  Dr.  Crawford's  work  where  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  capacity  of  bodies  is  greater  after  their  oxygenation,  our 
author  tells  us,  that  his  experiments  are  of  Ifefs  importance  than 
they  would  have  been,  if  the  degree  of  oxydation  had  been  care- 
fully pointed  out  ;  and  that  moiflening  bodies  with  the  nitric  acid, 
and  expofing  them  to  a  red  heat,  oxyegenates  them  more,  inflead 
of  depriving  them  of  vital  air.  The  only  conclusions  then  that 
we  can  draw,  in  his  opinion,  from  thefe  experiments  is,  that  the 
capacity  of  certain  combuflible  bodies  is  refpectively  lefs  than  that 
of  their  calces,  calcined  to  a  certain  degree  ;  2.  Beyond  this  de- 
gree their  capacity  diminifhes  by  farther  oxydation*.  In  general, 
our  author  thinks  that  Dr.  Crawford's  facts  are  too  few  to  war- 
rant general  conclufions. 

The  real  zero,  in  other  words,  that  point  at  which  the  thermo- 
meter would  Hand  if  the  body  were  wholly  deprived  of  heat,  we 
have  confidered  as  a  chemical  problem,  not  unlike  the  fquaring 
the  circle,  or  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  :  it  can  only  be  folved 
by  approximation.     M.   Seguin,  in  thefe  effays,  makes  a  very 

*  Wc  uft;  the  words  oxydation  and  calcination  as  fynonimous,  though  in  a 
ftricT:  fcrifc,  the  latter  term  is  peculiar  to  metak,  and  the  changes  induced  on 
them  by  heat  or  acid?. 
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judicious  diftinclion  between  the  heat  interfpcrfed  between  the 
molecules,  and  that  chemically  combined  with  the  body  ;  and  ex- 
amining the  different  experiments,  we  perceive  that  the  zero, 
as  fixed  by  different  philofophers,  varies  from  —3241  to — 600. 
Yet,  as  our  author  remarks,  in  fome  of  thefe  inflances,  the  com- 
bined heat  is  difengaged,  and  the  heat  limply  united  to  bodies, 
independent  of  chemical  union,  would  not,  if  wholly  taken  away, 
fink  the  thermometer  more  than  600  degrees  below  the  thermo- 
metrical  zero.  The  other  heat  varies  undoubtedly  in  every  dif- 
ferent body,  and  its  quantity  has  not  yet  been  even  remotely  af- 
certained,.  As  this  chemical  combination  of  the  caloric  with  the 
molecules  is,  in  our  author's  opinion,  ascertained  ;  as  the  capaci- 
ties are  not  always  permanent,  though  the  ftate  of  the  body  re- 
main unchanged  ;  and  as  the  proportion  between  the  abfolute  heat 
and  the  capacities  is  not  fixed,  or  at  leaft  fince  thefe  three  propo- 
rtions do  not  exiii  at  the  fame  time,  M.  Seguin  thinks,  that  Dr. 
Crawford's  theory  is  overturned.  We  do  not,  however,  perceive 
that  in  every  initance  our  author  has  demonftrated  either  to  be 
jbfolutely  falfe,  but  that  each  propofition  mud  be  taken  with 
fome  refer ve  and  a  few  reflections.  Jn  general,  Dr.  Crawford'* 
refults  are  exact,  and  M.  Seguin  fully  agrees  with  this  able  chemift 
in  the  theory  of  animal  heat,  which  will  not,  we  fufpect,  be  foon 
overthrown. 

Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  in  one  of  our  former  volumes, 
we  mentioned  a  memcir  of  M.  Belinghieri,  in  oppofition  to  Mr. 
Crawford's  iyftem  ;  and  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  perceive  that 
M.  HaiTenfratz  has  inferted  ibme  remarks  in  favour  of  our  coun- 
tryman. He  admits  a  little  inaccuracy  in  the  Dr's.  experiments, 
but  does  ample  juilice  to  his  indui'try  and  his  ingenuity.  The 
mifiakes  which  M.  Belinghieri  points  out,  are,  M.  Haflenfratz 
obferves,  thofe  of  his  own  formation,  particularly  when  he  fup- 
pofes.  the  vapour  from  the  lungs  to  have  been  formed  in  a  liquid 
Aate.. 

M.  Fourcroy's  Obfervations  on  the  Exiftence  of  an  Albuminous 
Matter  in  Vegetables,  occurs  alfo  in  the  third  volume  of  the  An- 
nals, and  4eferves  great  attention,  particularly  from  the  admirers 
of  the  fyitem  lately  publifhed  by  Dr.  Fordyce.  Our  author  ^dis- 
covered this  albuminous  part,  by  defecating  the  juice  of  creffes  by 
means  of  heai ;  and  when  purified,  it  has,  he  finds,  all  the  pro^ 
periies  of  animal  mucilage.  It  is  eafily  and  quickly  difTolved  by 
alkalis,1  hardened  by  boiling,  water,  imparts  a  green  colour  to  ve* 
getable  tinctures,  and  in  diftillation  affords  a  fetid  oil  and  an  am- 
moniacal  fait.  Befides  the  cruciferous  plants,  M.  Fourcroy  has 
found  this  albumen  in  wheat  and  feveral  other  vegetable  fub- 
Jtances ;  but  it  appears  chiefly  in  the  younger  branches  and  younger 
plants,  while  the  more  folid,  and  particularly  the  acid  plants,  or 
*  the 
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the  acid  productions  of  plants,  furnilh  no  portion  of  it.  They 
afford  rather  a  jelly  than  a  mucilage,  and  our  author  fuggefts  a 
very  probable  idea,  that  theie  two  fubitances  diiFer  only  by  the 
former  containing  acid.  Animal  jelly  has  a  ftrong  tendency  to 
acidity,  and  requires  only  a  finall  proportion  of  vital  air  to  be- 
come acid. 

The  extracts  from  M.  Ingenhou2J  third  volume,  relate  to  the 
Animal  Nature  of  the  green  Matter,  which  we  have  h;d  occafion 
to  notice.  Another,  and  a  different  fubect  of  fome  curioiity,  i$ 
the  refultof  Experiments  on  the  Purity  of  the  Atmoiphere  for  one 
year;  but  theie  experiments  are  not  to  be  depended  en,  from  a 
number  of  different  circumftances  which  influence  the  refult. 
The  moft  impure  Mate  of  the  air  feems  to  be  in  May,  June,  and 
July;  the  reft  of  the  year  it  appears  to  be  in  a  better  condition. 
In  the  thiid  memoir,  he  endeavours  to  fliow  that  the  air  which 
comes  from  the  lungs  is  lefs  vitiated  in  winter  than  in  fummer, in 
the  proportion  of  4  to  5.  By  making  vital  and  atmofpheric  air 
in  fpring  water,  they  appeared  confiderabiy  injured,  but  the  ftate 
of  inflammable  and  atmofpheric  air  injured  by  plants  kept  in  it, 
through  the  night,  was  amended.  In  the  fifth  memoir,  our  author 
examines  the  nature  of  the  air  in  water.  The  air  in  the  water 
in  which  plants  have  lived,  is  more  oxygenated  than  the  air  of 
the  atmofphere ;  almoft  all  thefe  waters  contain  fome  fixed  air, 
except  rain-water.  M.  Ingenhouz  thinks  that  electricity  has  no 
influence  on  vegetation.  In  the  feventh  memoir  he  (hews,  that 
the  beft  method  of  difcovering  the  proportion  of  vital  air  in  a 
mixiure  of  airs,  is  by  adding  nitrous  air.  Our  author  has  not 
been  able  to  difcover  the  electrical  fparks  fpontaneouily  iifuing 
from  plants,  and  feems  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  appearance. 
Many  different  memoirs,  whofe  titles  are  only  mentioned,  fol- 
low. The  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  on  Smoaky  Chimneys  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  laft  part  of  the  third  volume  confifts  of  extracts  taken  from 
Crell's  Chemical  Annals.  We  fhall  feiect  a  few  of  the  molt  im- 
portant facts.  M.  Bindhejm  of  Mofcow  has  taught  us  how  to 
procure  the  volatile  oils  of  plants  in  a  colourlefs  ftate,  or  at  leaft 
much  lefs  coloured  than  ufual,  by  diftilling  the  leaves  frefh  when 
the  plant  is  in  flower.  It  was  before  known,  that  oils  difcoloured 
by  keeping,  might  be  rectified  by  re-diftillation.  Diftilling  the 
peppermint  with  charcoal  rendered  it  of  a  more  deep  colour  than 
with  water.  The  refiduum  had  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell  very  ana- 
logous to  that  of  camphor. 

M.  Herman  has  found   a   green  catVeyed  feld  fpar  in  the 

mountains  of  granite  in  Ufimfki  ;  and  near  Catherinefburgh,  four 

feet  below  the  furface,  above  the  rich  gold  mines,  an  elephant's 
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tooth  almoft  wholly  decompofed.  The  oxygenated  marine  acid 
is,  as  we  have  remarked,  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  bleaching; 
bat  fails  in  extracting  the  metallic  colours:  if,  however,  from  an 
alkaline  cauftic  ley,  neutralifed  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid, 
the  Huffs  are  put  into  a  dilute  folution  of  fulphuric  acid,  every 
kind  of  colouring  particle  is  deftroyed. 

The  feed  of  the  red  trefoil  we  have  mentioned  as  capable  of 
being  ctfed  as  a  dye,  and  with  different  preparations  of  fulphuric 
acid,  potafh,  and  tin,  produces  various  fhades  of  yellow  :  with 
bafes  (mordants)  of  copper,  it  affords  green,  while  the  mucilage 
of  the  feed  gives  a  body  to  the  colour.  The  red  colour  of  the 
abortive  flowers  in  the  centre  of  the  carrot,  gives,  in  different 
management,  a  rofe-colour,  a  black,  and  a  green. 
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DIVINITY,    R  E  L  I  G  I  O  U  S,  Src. 

A  Difcourfe  on  occajion  of  the  Death  of  Dr.  Price  ;  delivered  at 
Hackney,  on  Sunday,  May  I,  1791.  By  Jofeph  Pricftley,  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  $<vo.  is.  Johnfon.  1791 . 
T"\R.  Priefilcy,  on  thisoccafion,  has  chofen  his  text  from  Luke 
■*-'  xx.  38.  *  He  is  not  a  Gcd  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living; 
for  all  live  unto  him.'  He  explains  it  properly  and  contiftentiy, 
byobferving  that,  as  at  the  refurrection  all  lhall  live  again,  God, 
who  is  the  God  of  all,  who  leavts  no  one  in  the  filent  grave  neg- 
lected and  forgotten,  may  he  truly  faid  to  be  the  God  not  of  the 
dead  but  of  the  living..  This  Sermon,  however,  is  rather  an  ac- 
count of  the  labours  and  the  character  of  Dr.  Price,  with  a  fair- 
able  application  for  the  improvement  of  the  preacher's  hearers 
and  readers,  drawn  from  the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  the  fubjedl 
of  his  difcourfe.  Many  things,  it  maybe  expected,  cannot  com- 
mand our  affent  or  our  commendation  ;  but  we  IhoulJ  be  wanting 
to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  of-  piety,  if  we  could  not  chearfully 
praife  Dr.  Price's  benevolence  and  charity  ;  his  unaffected 
virtue,  and  his  true,  his  fervent  piety.  To  thefe  virtues  party 
cannot  blind  our  eyes ;  to  fuch  qualities  we  cannot  (hut  our  hearts  : 
we  mull  regret  that  fuch  examples  are  fo  few,  snd  lament  when 
they  are  no  more.  In  other  refpects  we  cannot  change  our  opi- 
nions ;  but  we  have  already  referred  afuller  difcuflion  of  the  fub- 
jecl  to  a  fitter  opportunity  :  we  mall  then  perhaps  find  Dr.  Price 
occalionally  miftaken,  though  we  lhall  always  believe  him  fincere. 

An  Addrcfs,  delivered  ot  the  Interment  of  the  late  Rev,  Dr.  Richard 
Price,  on  the  26th  of  April,    1791.      By  Andrew  Kippisy  D.  D* 
F.  R.  S.  and S.  A.      $<vo.     is.     Johnfon.      1791. 
Tins  heartfelt  eulogium  is  highly  honourable  to  the  author,  as 

it 
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it  difplays  a  warm  fteady  friendfhip,  an  affectionate  regard,  and  a 
zealous  wiili  of  promoting  the  future  fame  of  the  man  he  loved 
and  honoured. —In  our  fnuation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak.  We 
never  diltiuiied  Dr.  Price's  good  intentions,  his  zeal  for  his  coun- 
try, or  his  more  univerfal  regard  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 
But  his  views  were,  we  think,  mifapplied,  and  his  efforts  mif- 
directed.  We  can  lament  with  Dr.  Kippis  the  Jofs  of  a  virtuous 
man,  an  exemplary  minilter,  and  an  ufeful  friend.  At  this  time 
we  can  go  no  farther;  nor  would  we  ever  wiih  to  carry  oppofi- 
tion  beyond  the  grave.  His  works,  and  a  more  minute  detail  of 
his  life,  nray  again  recal  us  to  this  fubject.and  we  fhall  certainly 
not  avoid  difcuffions  uhich  we  would  not  provoke. 

A  Sermon  on  Faith  and  Eleclion,  preached  hefore  the  Uni<verjtty  of 
Cambridge,  Dec.  5,  1790,  By  Thomas  Hqyter,  A.M.  Svc  6d. 
Payne.      1791 . 

This  very  concife  Sermon  is  fo  truly  excellent,  and  fo  full  of 
juft  and  accurate  difcrimination,  that  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  fatis- 
factory  account  of  it  in  a  few  words:  it  is  itfelf  the  outline  of  a 
very  extenfive  argument. 

Mr.  Hayter's  text  is  John  xvi.  12.  13.  *  I  have  yet  many  things 
to  fay  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now:   howbeit,  when  he, 
the  fpirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth/  Our 
Saviour,  he  remarks,    never  openly  announced  either  the  downfal 
of  the  Mofaic  ritual,  or  his  own  pretenfions  to  the  character  of  the 
Mefliah.      This    delicate  office  was   left  to   St.    Paul,  who  was 
charged  to  open  to  the  J^ws  the  whole  fcheme  of  a  Mefliah  crucified, 
inftead  of  one   triumphant;  of  a  fufFering  victim,'  in Head  of  a 
conquering  prince.      On    this  account,    much  of  the  reafoning 
defigned  for  the  conviction  of  the  Jews  is  obfcure,  mifunderftood, 
or  mifmterpreted  ;  and  in   no  part  more  fo,  than  in  the  paflages 
relating  to  faith  and  election.      That  the   doctrine  infilled  on  by 
the   Calvinifts,  is   not  that  of  St.  Paul  as  addreiTed  to  believing 
Chriftians,   in  a  Mate  of  tranquility,  is   evident  from  Romans  xi. 
7.  and  Titus  iii.8. — 2  Cor.  xiii.— 2.  13. — James  xi.  10. — Romans 
i.  6.    In   the  laft  paifoge,   he  feems  earned  to  prevent  the  con- 
fequer.ces,  which  might   be   drawn   from  a  mifunderftanding  of 
the  former  parts  of  that  epiitle.     The  expreffions  *  elect,*  *faved* 
'  chofen*  '  juftified*    denote,    agreeable    to    their   tenor   in    the 
Old  Teftament,  perfons  poffefling  a  contingent  profpect  of  falva- 
tion,   held    out  gratuitously,  but  attainable  only   conditionally, 
through  a  compliance    with  moral   and   religious   llipulations  ** 

*  1  Peter  i.  1.  2.     Titus  iii.  4.  56.     1  Peter  ii.  9.    Titus  iii.  7. 
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—  In  a    more    extended    and    lefs    frequent    fenfe,    they    mean, 
*  charade'rs  endowed  with  a  defied  title  to  falvation  f. 

A  Letter  from  a  Blackfmith  to  the  Minijlcrs  and  Elders  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Sx-o.  zs.  Rivingtons.  1791. 
A.  T.  Blackfmith,  the  rival  of  M.  B.  Drapicr,  is  pretty  feverc 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  mode  of  worihip  adopted  in  it. 
At  this  time,  when  numerous  fedarifls  feem  eager  to  revive  a 
wcrfhip  confuting  of  the  fpontaneous  *  ElTufions  of  Individuals,' 
the  editor  thinks  a  republication  of  this  trad  proper  and  ufeful. 
His  preface  confifts  of  curfory  comments  on  the  '  Rights  of  Man* 
4  Hints,  &c.'  '  An  Apology  for  the  Liturgy,  &c.  of  the  Church  of 
England/  «  Mr.  Wakefield's  Addrefs  to  Dr.  Horfley.'  and  'the 
Review  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Proteflant  DifTenters,'  attributed  to  Dr. 
Horfley.  He  is  very  fevere  on  the  Diifenters  and  their  adherents, 
and  particularly  hoflile  to  their  political  claims. 

'  In  the  refolutions,  petitions,  and  various  inlhuments  publiflied 
by  Proteflant  Diflenters,  appeals  are  made  to  their  political  exer- 
tions  with  as  much  gravity  and  confidence,  as  if  they  had  ex- 
clufively  a.id  repeatedly  laved  the  country.  The  editor  has 
endeavoured,  for  his  own  fatisfadion,  to  re-collect  fuch  events 
from  the  faithful  depofitory  of  hiflory,  as  were  mod  likely  to 
infpire  the  lofty  tone  in  which  thefe  men  vaunted,  and  flili 
vaunt  of  their  merit.  Nothing  cf  very  great  or  general  im- 
portance, he  prcfumed,  could  have  been  achieved  by  them,  or 
any  other  party  in  the  Hate  not  publickly  acknowledged,  or  even 
fome  where  recorded  to  their  honour.  His  refearch  was  certainly 
not  without  abundance  of  patience  and  induftry;  but  has,  not- 
withstanding, been  fo  abortive,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
afcertain  a  fmgle  fact,  which  in  any  degree  authenticates  their 
allegations.' 

The  author  of  the  '  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  Religious  DifTention,' 
a  work  which  we  noticed  with  refped,  and  which  deferved  a 
more  particular  and  able  reply  from  the  DiiTenters,  is  the  great 
objed  of  his  attention  and  praife. 

The  Words  and  Dodrine  of  the  Church  Catechijm,  explained  in  a  fa- 
miliar Manner.  By  a  Country  Clergyman.  To  which  is  added, 
a  fiort  Addrefs  preparatory  to  Confirmation,  iimo.  is.  Riving- 
tons.     1790. 

This  is  a  familiar  expofitionof  thofe  rudiments  of  the  Chriflian 
faith  which  our  church  has  direded  for  the  inflrudion  of  chil- 
dren. It  requires  fome  explanation,  for  it  is  improperly  abflrufe 
and  unreasonably  intricate.     If  a  reformation  in  the  liturgy  is 

f  Matth.  xxiv.  31.  and  13.    Math,  *x,  13.    Math.  xii.  36.  37. 

found 
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found  necefiary,  the  catechifm  fhould  undoubtedly  fhare  the  re- 
former's attention. 

POLITICAL  and    CONTROVERSIAL. 

Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  on   Politics.     By  Edward 
Tatham,   D.  D.      Xvo.      is.     Rivingtons.      1791 . 

Dr.  Tatham,  in  jnanly  and  dignified  language,  reprehends  the 
levelling  innovators  of  this  period,  and  compliments  Mr.  Burke 
highly  on  his  political  Reflections.  Yet,  perhaps,  he  carries  the 
it  of  defpetifm,  and  of  the  hierarchy,  farther  than  is  expedi- 
ent at  this  time,  farther  than  juit.  reafoning  and  rational  enquiry 
would  fupport  them  at  any  asra.  The  government  of  France  un- 
doubtedly required  fome  reformation.  It  was  a  defpottfm  fup- 
porting,  and  fupported  by,  an  arifiocracy,  in  which  the  people 
owed  the  only  favcur  they  obtained  to  the  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity of  individuals. 

The  fecond  Letter  is  on  Civil  Liberty,  and  commences  with 
a  fhort  abitracl  of  Ariflotle's  political  Treatife.  The  Stagyrite  is 
properly  brought  forward  on  this  occafion  by  Dr.  Tatham  ;  and 
another  anonymous  author,  for  his  vaft  comprehenfive  mind,  his 
diligent  enquiry  into  the  ilate  of  the  ancient  republics,  and  the 
acutenefs  of  his  difcernment,  are  peculiarly  confpicuous  in  this 
trad,  and  render  him  a  competent  as  well  as  a  difinterefted  judge. 
Some  rational  and  temperate  obfervations  on  the  flave-trade,  and 
theneceffity  of  regulating,  rather  than  abolifhing  it,  follow.  The 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  DifTenters  are  not  equally  tempe- 
rate. Our  author  charges  them  with  a  deep-laid  defign,  which 
they  have  been  fecretly  practiiing  from  the  ageof  puritanifm,  till 
the  circumftances  of  the  moment  lead  them  at  prefent  to  avow  it, 
at  leait  in  part,  with  little  referve.  They  fomented,  he  obferves, 
the  American  rebellion,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  {late,  that  it  might 
be  inducfd  to  feize  on  the  revenues  of  the  church  :  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  deftroy  the  connection  between  church  and  ftate, 
that  they  might  more  eafily  conquer  each  feparately  ;  and  they 
are  conitantly  cheri filing  the  feeds  of  innovation  by  their  pam- 
phlets advertifements,  Sunday  s  Schools,  focieties,  and  fermons. 
We  are  not  ready  to  approve  of  the  whole  of  the  author's  invec- 
tive. We  have  grounded  the  alteration  of  our  opinion  refpecling 
the  teilacl,  on  the  f'ufpicions  we  entertained  that  the  DifTenters 
wiihed  to  go  farther,  and  add  fome  innovations,  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  constitution.  That  this  whole  defign  is  laid, 
we  uo  not  believe  j  but  we  think  it  prudent,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
fill every  attempt  at  change,  though  even  in  the  fpecious  guile  of 
reformation. 

Strifiures 
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Strictures  on  the  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France.  $vo.  2s.  6d.  Gardner.  1791. 
Our  author  comes  late  into  the  field,  and  repeats  various  ar- 
guments already  employed  and  confidered.  On  the  whole,  he 
appears  a  candid  and  difpaflionate  writer,  tinctured  too  much 
with  the  modern  levelling  and  innovating  fpirit:,  urging  fome 
petitions,  which  we  think  neither  wife,  politic,  nor  expedient. 
His  oppofnion  to  Mr.  Burke  is  firm  and  temperate  ;  chiefly  fuc- 
cefsful  where  he  combats  his  too  warm  zeal  for  the  church,  or 
where  Mr.  Burke  praifes,  too  liberally,  the  calm  comfortable  re- 
pofe  of  defpotifm.  The  various  quotations  from  Virgil,  &c. 
are  not  always  appofite  or  ufeful  :  we  mould  have  thought  them 
defigned  to  fhow  the  author's  learning,  if  he  had  not  given  bet- 
ter and  lefs  obtrufive  proofs  of  it  in  every  page. 

JRefeilions  en  the  Revolution  in  France,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  confidered ;  alfo,   Obfervations  on  Mr.  Paine 's  Pamphlet, 
intituled  the  Rights  of  Men  ;  with  curfory  Remarks  on  the  Prof-peel 
of  a  Ruffian  War,  and  the  Canada  Bill  now  pending.      By  fames 
Edward  Hamilton,  Efq.     $vo.     2s.  bd.     Johnfon.      1791. 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections;  but, 
after  having   analyfed  Ariftotle's    Treatife   on    Government,  he 
tries  the  Bntifh  fenator  on  the  flafutes  promulgated  by  the  Sta- 
gyrite,  convicts,  and  condemns  him,  fometimes  with  little  juftice, 
and  lefs  confederation.      We  cannot  deny  our  author  the  praife  of 
learning,  but  that  judgment  is  not  always  concomitant,  is  fufii- 
ciently  proved  by  Mr.  Hamilton  recommending  Mr.  Burke  as  the 
legiflator  of  France,   to  be  invited  by  the  national  aflembly,  and 
France  itfelf  to  become  a  member  of  the  Britifh  empire.  He  con- 
siders the  conciud  of  this  aflembly  to   have  been  efTentially  and 
fundamentally  wrong;   that  the  voters  in  election  fhould  not  be 
labourers,  or  thofe  concerned  in  trade,  but  perfons  living   on  a 
given  fortune,   which,   to  qualify  any  perfon  as  elector,  fhould  be 
different,   in  places  where  the  value  of  money  varies. 

Our  author's  oppofnion  to  Mr.  Paine  is  fliort,  and  confifts  on- 
ly of  wholefome  chaflifement  for  his  iUiberality,  and  a  flight  re- 
prehenfion  for  fome  of  his  contradictions.  Mr.  Hamilton's  po- 
litical and  financial  obfervations  by  no  means  deferve  our  ap* 
plaufe — or  even  a  moment's  reflection. 

Lettre  Familiere  d'un  Whig  Anglois,  a  un  Membre  de  V  JJ/emblee 
Rationale  de  France*  'i-uo.  u.  Debrett.  1791 . 
This  lively  and  feniible  Letter  is  deflined  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  Englifh  contlitution,  and  the  principles  of  our  revolution, 
to  a  French  correfpondent.  Our  author  differs  from  Dr.  Price 
and  Mr.  Burke,  but  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the 
former.     The  revolution  he  divides  into  two  periods,  that  of  the 

convention, 
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convention,  and  the  fubfequent  fettlement  of  the  crown:  in  nei- 
ther, he  adds,  did  the  conftitution  lofe  or  gain  any  thing.  '  The 
political  right  of  cafhiering  kings,  which  did  not  exift  in  the 
conftitution,  I  do  not  believe  exifts  at  prefent ;  the  natural  right 
of  refilling  tyrants,  which  the  nation  always  poflelTed,  I  think  it 
ftill  po/Tefles.' 

In  the  firft  of  the  periods  mentioned,  the  Englilh  were  influ- 
enced by  felf-defence,  *  a  right  not  political,  not  civil,  but  na- 
tural; an  unalienable  right,  which  government  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away  ;  a  right  which  every  human  law  allows  to  individuals. 
Why  then  mould  they  not  allow  it  to  the  nation  ?  The  fpirit  of 
the  fecond  period  was  regulated  and  directed  by  the  laws,  which 
form  the  conftitution.  I  Hop  at  the  firlt  period,  and  alk  if  it  is 
credible,  that  the  nation,  at  the  moment  they  employed  this  ne- 
ceflary  right,  would  abdicate  it  for  their  pofterity  ?  I  go  on  to 
the  fecond,  and  alk,  in  turn,  how  the  conftitution,  when  re- 
eftablilhed,  could  abrogate  that  right  which  was  employed  in  its 
reltoration  V 

Such  is  the  clear  decifive  reafoning  of  the  author.  It  rs  to  be 
wifhed  that  we  may  fee  this  Letter  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  by  the  au- 
thor's own  hand. 

A  Letter  from  a  Magiftrate  to  Mr.  William  Rofe,  of  Whitehall,  cm 
Mr.  Paine' s  Rights  of  Men,  Svo.  zs.  6d.  Debrett.  1791. 
While  folemn  refolutions  of  focieties,  indifcriminate  praifes  of 
men,  whole  minds  party  alone  could  have  warped  or  diverted  from 
the  proper  bias,  and  even  meaner  artifices  have  been  employed 
to  diffeminate  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet  ;  we  have  not  been  To 
apprehenfive  for  the  event,  as  aftonilhed  at  the  appearances  and 
conduft.  If  any  pofition  was  indifputably  clear,  it  feemed  to  us 
unequivocally  certain,  that  the  '  Rights  of  Men*  was  a  work 
violent,  impudent,  inconfequential,  and  abfurd.  Yet  this  work 
has  had  its  advocates  among  men  of  undifputed  judgment,  and 
we  believe  undoubted  integrity.  What  is  that  mill  then,  which 
gives  to  every  object  tinged  by  party,  its  own  hue,  which  blends 
the  judgment  and  diftorts  the  molt  plain  and  the  bell  proportioned 
objects?  As  the  epithets  we  have  afligned  to  Mr.  Paine  have 
been  applied  to  Mr.  Burke,  is  has  made  us  look  nearer  home, 
and  enquire  if  we  ourfelves  are  not  influenced  by  a  fimilar  decep- 
tion ?  We  have  again  furveyed  the  whole  fubjedl,  we  have 
fcrutinized  it  with  care,  we  have  followed  confequences  up  to 
their  original  fource,  we  have  compared  events  which,  with  a 
limilar  origin,  Jiave  been  diftorted  and  changed  in  their  progrefs. 
We  cannot  find  any  fallacy  in  the  following  maxims  ;  mankind 
are  not  equal  in  their  bodily  or  their  mental  powers  ;  man,  in  a 
fecial  Hate,    rauft    exiil   in   degrees    and  fubordination ;    from 

fubordinatio* 
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fubordination  political  ranks  arife,  of  which  the  fuperior,  while 
they  poflefs  greater  power,  ought,  and  generally  are,  obliged  to 
life  that  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole;    the  jarring  paflions, 
the  interefls  of  mankind,   require  that    this   power,  diftributed 
among  a  number,  mould  be  fo  regulated,  that  too  much  mould 
not  be  engroffed  by  One,  or  that  thofe  who  from  their  fuperiority 
have  obtained,   mould  ufe  it  with   difcretion    and  propriety  ;  as 
it  is  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,   thofe  who  are 
governed  ought  to  have  a  mare,  but  it  mould   be  conducted  in 
fuch  a  way  as  not  to  caufe  tumult,   and  that  fhare  (hould  not  be 
afiigned  to  one  or  two,   who  might  become  greater  tyrants  with 
this   power,  than    thofe   they  were  to    oppofe.      The    executive 
power,  to  be  confiftent  with  vigour  and  difpatch,  mould  be  in  one 
perfon  ;  and  the  contenders  for  power,  both  in  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people   and  of  the  arillocracy,   will  be  a  necelTary  and  in 
general  a  fufiicient  counter-balance.     This  brings  us  very  near  to 
the  Englifh  conflitution,   which,  if  not  perfect,  is  certainly  moll 
excellent.     If  the  levellers  contend  that  genius  is  not  hereditary, 
that  knowledge  does  not  defcend  with  titles,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  continual  additions  to  the  nobility  compenfate  any  defect 
that  may  be   dreaded  ;   and   it   may  be   alked   in  turn,  whether 
knowledge   and  cultivated  minds  are  to  be  expe&ed  from  thofe 
whofe  talents  have  been  matured  by  ftudy,  who  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  improvement,  or  from  thofe  who  have  laboured 
in  the  confined  fphere  of  a  commis  at  the  table  of  an  attorney, 
cr  have  been  engaged  in   the  laborious  and  ufeful  employments 
of  the  plough,  or  the  mechanical  powers?  In  fhort,  from  every 
view    that    we  can    take,    we    are   convinced   that    the  fpecious 
declamations  of  modern  refiners  are  not  only  trifling  but  dangerous; 
that   the   propofed   innovations    are   replete   with  *  ills   that  we 
know    not   of  infinitely   more  dangerous   than    thofe   we    feel. 
This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  our  author,  who   has   followed   Mr. 
Paine's    arguments   more    minutely    than    they    deferve.     This 
magillrate  received  a  letter,  figned  William  Rofe,  dated  White- 
hall, requcfting   him  to   procure  half  a   dozen   of  Mr.   Paine's 
pamphlets,   and  circulate   them  in   his  neighbourhood.     One  he 
did  procure,  and  it  ferved  him   as  the  fubjecl  of  his  prefent  re- 
marks, which  are  in  general  juft,  ingenious,  and  pertinent.    Mr. 
William  Rofe  of  Whitehall  feems  not  to  have  been  difcovered. 

An   Anfvoer   to   Dr.    Prieftley's  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.   Edmund 
Burke.     In  a  Letter  to  the   Author.     By  a  Layman^  of  the   ejla- 
blijhed  Church.     8vo.      \s.     Rivingtons.      1 791  - 
We  Hill  confider  Dr.  Prieilley  as  one  of  the  moil  able  and  ju- 
dicious of  Mr.  Burke's  antagonifls.  The  Layman  replies  fhortly  ; 
he  ikirmifhes  at  adiftance,  and  perhaps  is  right.     '  The  whif  and 
wind  of  his'  antagoniil's  *  fell  fword'  might  deftroy  him. 

A  Short 
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A  Short  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke ,  on  his  fl range  Con- 
dud  in  the  Hou/e  of 'Commons  on  Friday  lajl,  in  which Jome  Ob- 
servations are  made  on  the  Impeachment  and  the  French  Revolution. 
By  a  Member  of  Parliament.      Sve.      is.      Ridgway.      1791 . 
This  is  an  animated,  a  violent  Philippic  againft  Mr.  Burke,  for 
his  introducing  the  fubject  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Canada  bill.     It  was  indeed  a  fubjeft  of  aftonifhment, 
to  fee  thebufinefs   of  a  great   nation    flopped,   to  hear   abftratt 
queilions  of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  propriety  of  innovations 
difcuifed  by  two  hoftile  opponents,  once  the  deareft  friends.    Yet  ' 
a  refpeel  for*thefe  two  former  friends  in  fome  degree  permitted  it, 
from  different  motives ;  and  it  was  only  regretted  that  it  had  not 
be:nat  fir  ft  checked.  Oar  author  is  too  violent,  not  to  be  fufpecled, 
but,  with  a  boldnefs  of  language,  an  energy  of  manner,  and  a 
peculiar  choice  of  fevere  expreflions,   he  vents  the  warmejr.  indig- 
nation,  and  occafionally  even   the  mod   virulent  abufe.      Wild, 
abfurd,  and    incontinent,    are    fome    of  the   feafoninps  of  this- 
controverfy  ;   but  while  we  have  for  many  years   heard   of  Mr. 
Burke's  integrity,  we   know   not  why  he  mould  be  at  laft  im- 
peached of  infincerity.     Surely  his   former  friends   might  have 
fuppofed  him  weak  rather  than  treacherous;   mifguided  and  mis- 
taken rather  than  deceitful  or  dimoneft. 

Serious  Enquiries  into  the  Motives  and  Confluences  of  our  prefent 
Armament  againjl  Rufjia.      Svo.   2s.  6d.     Debrett.      179 1 . 
The  prefent  armament  has  been  repeatedly  the  theme  of  dif- 
cuflion  in  both  houfes  of  parliament  ;  and  the  arguments  on  each 
fide  are  already  known  to  political  readers,  who  can  be  at  no  lofs 
to    form   their    opinions    on    the    fubjeft.     The    author    of   the 
pamphlet  is  ftrongly  again ll   a  war  with  Ruffia  ;  and  in  this  we 
fhould  heartily  join  with  him,  were  we  certain  that  a  temporary 
lofs  to  the  nation    would  not  be  overbalanced  by  the  prevention 
of  future  misfortune.     It  is  difficult  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
fuch  affairs  without   the  knowledge  of  every  circumitunce  ;   and 
this,  we  are  ready  to   admit,  cannot  always   be  obtained  with' 
fafety  by  the  public,  pending  a  negociation. 

A  Jhort  Seafonable  Hint,  addrejjld  to  the  Landholders  and  Merchants 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Alarm  of  a  War  with  Ruffia.  $<vo,  is, 
Debrett.     1791. 

This  author  treats  of  the  fame  fubjedt,  and  employs  chiefly  the 
fame  arguments,  with  the  preceding  pamphlet.  His  principles, 
therefore,  require  no  farther  obfervation  ;  we  muft,  however, 
demur  with  regard  to  the  affertion,  that  the  Porte  was  the 
aggreffor  in  the  prefent  war  with  Ruffia  ;  for  we  believe  that  the 
imprifonment  of  the  Ruffian  ambaflador  at  Conftantinople,  which, 
be  affigns  as   the  caufe  of  the  war  on    the  part   of  the  em 

Crit.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (II.)  Mayy  1791.         I        proceeded, 
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proceeded,  in  reality,  from  the  difcovery  of  a  hoflile  combination 
concerted  by  the  Imperial  crowns.. 

Thoughts  on  the  Canada  Bill,  now  depending  in  Parliament,  %vo.  is. 
Debrett.  1791. 
The  Canada  bill  being  at  prefent  under  the  deliberation  of 
parliament,  it  would  be  unbecoming  for  us  to  enter  upon  ihe 
confideration  of  the  fubject.  Befides,  the  conftitution  intended 
for  Canada,  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  public.  We  only 
are  informed,  that  it  will  bear  an  affinity  to  the  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  indeed  we  know  not  of  any  model  more 
likely  to  afford  happinefs  to  the  fubjects. 

A  comparative  Review  of  the  Adminif  ration  of  Mr.  Haft i tigs,  and 
Mr,  Dundas,  in  War  and  in  Peace.  By  Ralph  Broome,  E/q, 
%vo.  is.      Stockdale.      1791. 

Mr.  Broome  has,  in  our  opinion,  infiituted  a  comparison,, 
where  there  is  not  a  fuffieient  fimilarity  of  circumftances  to  juftify 
any  pofitive  conclufion  from  the  premifes  ;  and  in  general,  the 
view  which  he  delineates  is  liable  to  this  objection.  He  confiders 
the  prefent  war  in  the  Eaft  Indies  as  highly  impolitic  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  with  what  juftice  he  afcribes  it  entirely  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  is  a  point  which,  to  fpeak  candidly,  may  at  leait 
be  qucftioned. 

Two  Letters  addreffed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  and  the  Hon. 

Henry   Hoi  art,   on    the   Conducl  adopted ref peeling  the    Colchejler 

Petition.       By    George    Tierney,     Efq.      qto.      is.         Debrett. 

1791. 

Mr.  Tierney  complains  of  the  determination  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  refpecting  the  Cokhefter  election,  **  that  Jackfon  and 
Thornton^,  fitting  members,  and  Tierney,  petitioner,  formed 
threi  parties,"  while,  in  the  cafe  of  Poole,  which  he  confiders 
as  fimilar,  the  houfe  adjudged  that  there  were  only  two  parties. 
So  much  for  the  fubjecl;  of  the  letters.  We  leave  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  determine  concerning  their   own  privileges. 

The  Speech  of  Sir-  William  Toung,  Bartt  delivered  in  Parliament  on 
the  Suhjecl  of  the  Slave  Trade,  April  iq,  1791.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Debrett,      1791. 

Sir  William  Young  being  defirous,  for  particular  reafons,  that 
his  fpeech  on  the  Have-trade  fhould  be  accurately  detailed,  has 
himfelf  contributed  to  the  prefent  publication,  by  the  affiitance 
of  his  notes.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  fpoke  again!!  the 
abolition  of  the  ilave-trade.  In  a  moral  view,  he  profeftes 
himfelf  a  determined  enemy  to  that  traffic  ;  which  he  admits 
to  be  repugnant  to  humanity,  though  he  thinks  that  the  ob- 
jections 
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objections  urged  again  ft  it  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Sir  William 
#rgues  with  much  force,  upon  political  principles  ;  but  we  are 
to  find,  that  while  he  oppofes  the  expediency  of  a  fudden 
and  total  abolition  of  the  trade,  he  expreffes  a  confidence  that  all 
the  horrors  attending  it  will  immediately  decline,  and  that,  in  a 
fhort  time,   the  trade  itfelf  will  entirely  ceafe. 

Com  ft  L'iji  of  the  Minority  on  Mr.  Grey's  Motions,  moved  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  Tuefday,  April  \2>  1 79 1,  on  the  Approach  of 
a  Ruffian  War.     8<vo.     bd.     Debrett. 

After  Mr,  Grey  had  moved  his  refolutions,  lord  Belgrave 
moved  the  previous  queition  ;  when  the  houfe  being  divided, 
the  majority  for  the  minifler  was  eighty.  The  names  of  the  173 
members,  who  fupported  Mr.  Grey's  motion,  are  printed  in  the 
pamphlet  in  red  letters ;  which  is  all  we  need  fay  on  the 
fubjed. 

The  Rights  of  Kings.  $<vo.  2/.  Ridgway.  1791. 
The  title  Is  an  impofing  one,  for  we  fuppofed  that  the  author 
had  charity  enough  to  defend  the  oppreffed,  and  be  the  advocate 
of  kings.  His  work,  however,  is  perfpicuous  and  mafterly.  The 
author  knows  the  full  power  of  his  argument,  and  urges  it  with 
force:  he  knows  its  weaknefs,  and  preffes  it  not  on  the  infirm 
fide.  The  power  of  the  people  is  acknowledged,  and  to  them 
mull  recourfe  be  had  in  cafes  of  difficulty.  B-ut  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  crown  was  equally  acknowledged  at  the  Revolution, 
by  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  politicians  of  that  aera  ;  and 
this  our  author  does  not — he  cannot  elude.  The  objections  to 
the  French  Revolution,  we  mean  not  Mr.  Burke's,  but  thofe  of 
lefs  prejudiced  enquirers,  he  evades  or  perverts.  To  take  away 
the  defpotic  power  of  the  nobles  and  the  king  was  juftifiable  and 
proper  ;  to  trample  each  under  their  feet,  and  to  unite  the  legi- 
flative  with  the  executive  power,  may  be  juftifiable,  as  meu  may 
do  (  what  they  pleafe  with  their  own  ;'  but  it  was  not  wife,  it 
was  not  falutary,  it  was  not  humane.  They  are,  however,  form- 
ing their  government,  and  by  their  fruits  they  muft  be  known. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Incidents  which  form  the  Myftery,  in  the  Family 
cf  General  Gunning.     S-vo.      is.  6d.     Taylor.      1791. 

Thi  Cafe  of  Mifs  Gunning,  impartially  fated  and  difcufjed.  Zvo. 
is.  Adams.  1 791 . 
The  tranfaction  relative  to  Mifs  Gunning  is  too  famionable 
a  topic  of  converfation  not  to  encourage  the  vigilant  race  of  Grub- 
flreet  authors  to  avail  themfclves  of  the  public  curiofity  concern- 
ing it.  To  this  motive  alone  are  we  indebted  for  the  two  pamph- 
lets now  before  us ;  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  narrative 
and  affidavits,  collected  from  thofe  of  Mrs,  Gunning  and  captain 
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M    ISCELLANEOUS. 

7'be  Eccentricities  of  John  Edwin,  Comedian,  collected  from  his  Ma^ 
nufcripts,  and  enriched  avitb  f<veral  Hundred  original  Anecdotes, 
Arranged  and  digefed  by  Ant  bony  Pafquin,  Efq.  2  Vols.  81/0. 
Ss.     Strachan.     1 79 1 . 

Thefe  are  the  execntricities  of  Anthony  Pafquin  ;  and  very  ex- 
centric  they  are.  We  were  for  a  time  amufed,  but  no  little  in- 
dignation was  excited,  when  we  found  this — •  fine  nomine  cor- 
pus,' *  vex  &  przeterea  nihil/  difpenfing  his  critical  decifions, 
with  a  pofitivenefs  equal  only  to  his  errors  and  inconfiftencies. 
He  rails,  for  inftance,  at  Swift,  and  pronounces  that  no  one  can 
read  three  of  his  pnges  ;  and  yet,  in  more  than  one  paffage,  the 
wit  of  Swift  is  retailed  and  attributed  to  Edwin.  When  we  come 
to  the  comedian's  character — '  the  beams  of  glory  which  irradi- 
ated his  mind' — '  the  bright  effulgence,'— (  his  mind,  like  the 
fun,  adding  beauties  to  the  object,'  the  comparifon  of  Edwin  to 
fir  Robert  Walpole  —it  was  too  much  :  —  and  all  this  for  the  buffo 
of  a  farce,  a  performer  of  merit,  in  repfefenting,  with  rigid  cor- 
rectnefs,  ridiculous  characters,  without  a  trait  which  rendered  him 
refpectable  as  a  mrm  of  virtue,  of  correct  morals,  or  exemplary 
fobriety.  Swift  (hares  in  the  abufe  with  feme  of  the  firft  writers 
of  this  age,  and  all  merit  is  confined  to  the  actor  and  his  biogra- 
pher. Some  of  the  fcenes  made  our  fides  ach  indeed  with  laugh- 
ter, and  our  hearts  ach  on  reflecting  that  we  had  hzzn  fo  enter- 
tained ;  yet  critical  juftice  requires  us  to  except  from  the  con- 
demnation the  criticifm  on  the  School  for  Scandal.  It  deferved 
a  better  place. 

An  Hijlorical  Dictionary  of  Love.  Containing  interefing  Anecdotes 
of  dijlinguijhed  Pcrfons,  eminent  for  their  Virtues  or  their  Vices. 
From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  prefent  Time.  Tranflated 
from  the  French.   3  Vols     izmo.     qs.feived.     Butters.      1791 .  j 

Thcfe  anecdotes  are  not  unpleafing;  but  the  only  deduction  to 
be  drawn  from  them  is  that  love  is  out  of  fafhion.  The  ftories 
are  all  old  ;  but  we  cannot  add,  well  known,  for  they  are  often 
collected  from  the  oblcureftpages  of  the  forgotten  hiilorians.  Are 
there  no  modern  inltances  of  the  powers  of  love?  Or  mult  they 
be  looked  for — in  the  records  of  Doctors  Commons? 

Anecdotes  cf  Arc  Wry,  ancient  and  modern.  By  H.  G.  Oldfield, 
izmo.  is.  Egertons.  1791 . 
What  was  formerly  a  neceffary  article  of  defence  is  now  only 
the  means  of  an  elegant  and  falutary  recreation,  to  which,  from 
the  afibciation  of  ladies,  decorum  and  elegance  give  the  molt 
pleafing  zeit.  Thc'fc  anecdotes  are  entertaining  and  fufficiently 
copious,  but  they  afford  no  particular  fubjectof  remark.  The  uni- 

c  verfality 
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verfality  of  the  bow,  a  weapon  not  very  fimple  or  obvious,  might 
on  another  occafion  fuggeit  fome  remarks  of  curiofity  at  leail,  if 
not  of  importance. 

Reflexions  on  the  DifinSiion  ufually  adopted  in  Criminal  Profeeutions 
for  Libel ;  and  on  the  Method  lately  introduced  of  pronouncing  Ver- 
dids  in  confequence  of  juch  Dijlinttion.  By  A.  Highmore,  fun* 
8vo.     2s.     Johnfon.      1791. 

Having  expatiated  fo  fully  on  this  fubjeft  in  a  former  article, 
we  need  only  obferve  that  the  author  of  thefe  Reflections  contends 
very  ably  that  the  jury  ought  to  make  no  diitinclion  in  their 
verdict  between  the  law  and  the  fact. 

Extracls  of  Letters  from  Arthur  Philip ,  Efq,  Governor  of  Neiv  South 
Wales,  to  Lord  Sydney  ;  to  ivhich  is  annexed,  a  Defcription  of 
Norfolk  If  and.  By  Philip  Gidley  King,  Efq.  and  an  Account  of 
Expences  incurred  in  tranfporting  ConviJls  to  Nevj  South  IVales, 
j±to.     zs,     Debrett.      1791* 

From  a  careful  perufal  of  thefe  Letters,  the  fettlement  at  New 
South  Wales  appears  in  a  more  profperous  iiate  than  we  had  reafon 
to  apprehend.  The  utility  of  the  fcheme  mull  be  afcertained  by 
future  experience.  Norfolk  Ifland,  from  the  defcription,  feems 
to  be  very  fertile,  and  the  moll  proper  fpot  (or  the  earlieil  and 
principal  colony. 

Advice  to  Unmarried  Women  ;  to  recover  and  reclaim  the  Fallen  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  Fall  of  Others  into  the  Snares  and  Confequences  of 
Seduttion.      \zmo.      ^d.     Rivingtons.      1791 . 
We  can  only  wiili  fuccefs  to  the  author's  benevolent  defigns* 

and  recommend  his  advice  as  plain,  familiar,  and  practical. 

The  Reform;  or,  an  Account  of  an  Under  taking  for  the  employment  and 
reform  of  the  Dejlitute  and  Profigate  Poor.  No.  J.  Svo.  \d. 
Johnfon.      1 791 . 

The  firft  Number  of  the  tranfactions  of  a  very  refpectable 
Society,  whofe  objects  are  the  employment  and  reform  of 
*  vagrants,  perfons  difcharged  from  goals;  thofe  driven  by 
diflrefs  to  criminal  courfes,  diftreiTed  feamen  and  foldiers,  un- 
protected, and  unfortunate  young  women;*  and  in  general  all  who 
have  not  the  means  of  an  honeft  fupport. 

Proceedings  in  a  Catife,  tried  at  Weftminfter  Hall,  on  Wednefday, 
Feb.  2nd,  179 1,  before  Lord  Keny on  and  a  Special  Jury,  between 
Mr.  Charles  Ryland,  Plaintiff,  a?id  Mr.  Henry  Churchill,  De- 
fendant ;  for  an  Unjuft  and  Malicious  Sujpenfion.  $vo,  2s. 
Richardfon.      1 791 . 

This  caufe  was  tried  at  Weftminfter  Hall,  on   the  fecond   o1* 
February  lafl,  before  Lord   Kenyon  and    a   ipecial   jury.     Mr. 

Charles 
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Charles  Ryland,  chief  mate  of  the  Walpole  Eaft-Indiaman,  was 
plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Henry  Churchill,  defendant;  for  an  unjuft 
and  malicious  fufpenfion.  The  jury  found  a  verdidl  for  that 
plaintiff,  in  five  hundred  pounds  damages,  and  cods.  The  trial 
was  taken  down  in  fhort  hand  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  whofe  accuracy 
jn  that  employment  is  well  known  to  the  public. 

Another  Sketch  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  from  the  Tear  1 780  t» 
1790.  Being  an  Anfwer  to  a  Sketch,  &c.  Part  /.  8<vo.  2s.  6d. 
Ridgway.      1791* 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  on  account,  as  lie  informs  us,  of 
the  latenefs  of  the  feafon  for  publication,  does  not  deduce  his 
hiftory  beyond  the  di'ffolution  of  the  parliament  in  1784;  but  he 
intends  a  fecond  part,  which  will  be  publiihed  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year.  Ferhaps  it  might  have  been  better,  had  he  delayed 
the  whole  till  that  time,  for  we  fufpect  that  the  curiorfity  of  the 
public  for  the  remainder  of  the  author's  plan  will  not  be  much 
excited  by  this  fpecimen.  His  defign  undoubtedly  was  to  give  fuch 
a  reprefentation  of  the  affairs  of  government,  from  the  year  . 
1780  to  1790,  as  would  form  a  contrail  to  the  narrative  lately 
published  concerning  that  period  ;  but,  inilead  of  a  detail  of 
events,  the  pamphlet  confifts  chiefly  of  a  feries  of  digreffions, 
intermixed  occafionally,  with  commentaries  on  the  '  Sketch.* 
The  author  well  knowing  that  it  is  eafier  to  bend  arguments 
than  facls  to  harmonize  with  any  fyftem,  confines  himfelf  chiefly 
to  the  former.  He  attempts  to  vindicate  the  c  Coalition,'  by 
a  theory  deduced  from  the  abit.rac~t  principles  of  morals ;  but  this, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  confidered  as  too  far-fetched  an  apology. 
We  think  with  him,  that  the  coalition  has  proved  not  a  little 
prejudicial  to  the  popularity  of  the  parties  which  adopted  it.  In. 
fupport  of  men,  rather  than  of  principles,  the  author  is  a  zealous 
advocate,  and  not  void  of  ingenuity. 

An  impartial  Review  of  the  Life  and  Writings,  public  and  private 
Character \   of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  John  WeJUy,     Interfperfed  with 
a  Variety   of  curious,  entertaining,  and  authentic   Anecdotes.     In 
Two  Parts.     Part  I.      Written  and  collected  hy  his  Nephew,  Jehu 
Anneficy  Colet.     8-vo.      is.     Printed  for  the  Author.    *  179 1  - 
Mri  Colet,  who  is  the  grandfon  of  Mr.  Wefky's  filler,   thinks 
himfelf  better  fitted  to  write  the  Life  of  this  Apoille  of  the  Me- 
thodilts  than  the   followers   of  Mr.  Wefley.     We  cannot  at  pre- 
fent  confute  or  eflablilh  his  pretenfions,  for  of  the  Impartial  Re- 
view only  the  introduction  is  publifhed,  which  contains  little  that 
was  not  before  known.     We  mall  therefore  not  anticipate  future 
biographers,  by  any  remarks  on   the  character  of  Mr.  Wc 
Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  him  ought  to  write  his  li.": ; 
and  we  could  wifh  to  fee  it  written  with  that  mild  fpirit,   that 
elegant  iimplicity,  which  conftantly  diflinguiihed  every  produc- 
tion 
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tion  of  John  Wefley  *,  where  the  cant  and  enthufiafm  of  a  feet 
had  no  place. 

Aphoriflic  Obfervations  propofcd  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Public^ 

Refpetting  the  Propriety  of  admitting  Theatrical  Amuftments  into 

Country  Manufacturing  Towns.   By  Rowland  Hill,   A.  M.   Small 

8<vo.      is.     Matthews.     1790. 

.  The    magistrates  having   permitted    theatrical    exhibitions  at 

Wooton  Undercdge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hill,  he  has  publifhed 

this  fmall,  mild,   and  Socratic  perfuafive  againft  ftage-plays.  He 

has  adduced  fome  arguments  againft  their  being  introduced  into 

fmall  manufacturing  towns ;   but,  on    the  general   queftion,  has 

advanced  nothing  but  what  has  been  repeatedly  faid,  and  as  often 

confuted.     Before  he  again  quotes  the  wife  Greeks  and  virtuous 

Romans,  we  would  recommend  to  his  perufal  the  works  of  Arif- 

tophanes,  Terence,  and  Plautus. 

A  Defcriptive  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Herbaceous  or  Perennial  Plants.  My  John  Grafer* 
%<vo.     2s.  6d.     Smeeton.      1790. 

The  great  object  of  this  work,  it  is  faid,  is  to  enable  the  gar- 
dener to  obtain  a  regular  fucceffion  of  the  molt  beautiful  flowers; 
but  in  the  Catalogue,  flowers,  culinary  herbs,  and  weeds,  are 
mixed.  The  Catalogue  is  alphabetical,  and  the  Latin  names  are  pre- 
ferred :  thofe,  therefore,  whocan  ufc  thisvvork  will  fcarcely  wantits 
afliftance.  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  merit  ofM.  Grsefer, 
though  we  think  this  pamphlet  will  fcarcely  add  to  his  fame. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  fcarce  Books  and  Manufcripts  of  the  Chevalier 
d' Eon,  formerly  Minifer  Plenipotentiary,  &c.  2<vo.  ]s.  De- 
brett.     1 791* 

While  we  have  admitted  curious  catalogues  into,  our  Journal, 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  advertifement  of  this  Angular  fale, 
where  fwords  and  trinkets,  gowns  and  gorgets,  boots  and  bou- 
quets, which  have  contributed  to  adorn  the  fame  perfon,  are  com- 
bined. 

Tu  felix  ocreas  vendente  puella. 

The  MSS.  are  very  valuable,  particularly  thofe  which  relate  to 
fortification,  as  they  are  in  general  the  works  of  Vauban.  Of 
the  printed  books  the  Hebrew  ones  are  moll  curious. 

Prefixed  to  the  catalogue,  is  a  narrative  of  the  caufe  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  lady  to  fell  this  motley  collection  of  martial  fplendor 
and  female  decoration  :  it  was  occafioned  by  the  non-payment  ef 
a  bond  for  money  lent  to  the  late  admiral  earl  Ferrers.  The 
caufe  which  occafioned  the  delay  or  the  refufal  of  payment,  is  not 
explicitly  mentioned.  We  doubt  not  but  the  remaining  relatives 
can,  if  they  pleafe,  explain  it  fatisfadorily. 

•  We  mean  no  reflection  by  this  plain  appellation  :  we  knew  him  well,  and 
greatly  refpected  him. 
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A  Syjlem  of  Midwifery  .'  tr (inflated  from  the  French  of  Baudc* 
locque.  By  John  Heathy  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy9  and 
Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  of  London*  3  Vols* 
Zvo.     1/.  I  j.     Boards.     Murray.     1790* 

'TAHE  firft  edition  of  M.  Baudelocque's  work  appeared  in 
-*■  1781,  and  the  fecond  in  1788:  the  latter  was  greatly- 
enlarged  and  much  improved,  and  it  is  the  tranflation  of  this 
edition  which  now  lies  before  us.  Mr.  Heath  undertook  it, 
he  tells  us,  from  a  conviction  that  it  contained  a  '  body  of 
excellent  doctrine,  and  that  we  had  nothing  in  our  language 
like  a  complete  treatife  on  the  operative  part  of  the  fcience.' 
There  was  alfo  an  additional  inducement :  in  fome  late  works, 
he  remarks,  it  has  been  fo  common  to  magnify  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  to  exaggerate  the  certainty  of  fuccefs,  if  fhe  is 
allowed  to  perform  her  own  bufinefs,  that  the  ftudent  is  taught 
to  do  nothing  as  the  mod  probable  method  of  terminating  the 
labour  happily ;  a  precept  which,  he  thinks,  has  been  carried 
much  too  far.  It  is  a  queftion  of  fome  nicety  and  difficulty, 
which  it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  difcufs  fatisfactorily,  as  a  ge- 
neral one.  Not  only  the  particular  cafe,  but  the  fituation,  the 
age,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  mufl  be  confidered  in 
each  determination.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  attended  to, 
that  the  practice  of  the  laft  age  was  too  bufy,  and  too  opera-* 
tive  ;  to  bring  the  bent  tree  back  to  its  proper  ftate,  it  might 
be  neceffary  to  exceed  the  proper  limits,  and  bend  it  in  the  op- 
pofite  direction.  At  leaft  we  think,  with  our  tranflator,  that  ac- 
coucheurs have  erred  in  the  other  extreme  ;  but  they  have  al- 
ready begun  to  fee  their  errors,  and  to  correct  them.  An  in- 
fiance  of  the  error  and  of  the  correction  is  the  management  of 
the  placenta,  which  is  at  prefent,.we  believe,  by  the  beft  practi- 
tioners, not  always  left  to  its  fpontaneous  feparation,  rior  vio- 
lently forced  away.  When  the  arm  prefented,  we  have  been 
told  by  Dr.  Denman,  that  it  would  be  retracted  by  a  fponta- 
neous turn  of  the  child  ;  but  this  opinion,  and  the  directions 
for  waiting,  founded  on  it,  we  are  informed  he  has  fince  al- 
tered. If  this  be  true,  we  could  wilh  that  it  were  confirmed 
Crit.  Rbv.  N.  Ar.  (II.)  June,  1791.        K       publicly. 
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publicly.  "We  fcarcely  wanted  therefore  M.  de  Bairdelocque's 
work  to  correct  thefe  errors ;  and  we  are  ready  to  add,  that  we 
have  not  a  complete  fyftem  in  the  Engliih,  for  the  various  *  in* 
troductions',  '  outlines/  and  *  elements,'  though  correct  fo  far 
as  they  go,  and  highly  valuable,  yet,  as  defigned  to  be  illuf- 
trated  by  lectures,  cannot  be  fo  full  as  to  ailifl  the  practitioners 
in  every  minute  emergency.  M.  Baudelocque's  work,  as  a 
practical  volume,  is  full,  particular,  and  correct.  Some  few 
medical  herefies  occafionally  deform  it ;  and,  in  the  phyfiolo- 
gical  and  pathological  part,  we  mean  the  pathology,  indepen- 
dent of  the  operation,  he  is  not  fufficiently  full,  nor  always 
correct.  In  a  fubject  of  this  kind,  unfit  as  it  is  for  popular' 
difcuflion,  we  can  only  fclect  a  few  inftances  of  the  author'i 
talents  in  different  departments. 

In  the  tranilator's  advertifement,  and  in  the  author's  pre- 
face, are  fome  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  the  forceps,  which 
they  both  think  may  be  trufled  beyond  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
To  this  we  have  no  particular  objection,  becaufe  we  have  em- 
ployed them  in  fuch  filiations  with  perfect  fafety ;  and,  with 
care,  can  perceive  no  material  inconvenience  that  will  ever  re- 
fult  from  it.  Mr.  Heath  attributes,  however,  the  fafe  em- 
ployment of  this  inftrument  to  the  length  of  the  French  for- 
ceps, which  he  obferves  are  longer  than  the  Engliih.  If  he 
means  Smellie's  forceps  he  is  correct,  but  the  forceps  in  the 
mofl  general  ufe  are  thofe  we  believe  firft  recommended  by 
Johnfton,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Leake,  whofe  name  they 
bore.  Thefe  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpofe  mention- 
ed, by  a  flight  curve  of  the  fiat  part  of  the  blade. 

The  defcription  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  is  more  full  and 
exact  than  in  any  work  we  have  feen  ;  in  many  parts,  perhaps* 
it  is  ufelefsly  minute,  though  what  may  at  firft  appear  fuper* 
fluous  will  be  afterwards  found  to  admit  of  application. 

This  part,  which  relates  to  the  changes  produced  by  preg- 
nancy on  the  uterus,  and  the  different  or  irregular  action  of 
its  different  parts,  is  very  valuable.  Premature  delivery  our 
author  attributes  to  the  too  early  developement  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  which,  he  informs  us,  he  has  discovered  by  exa- 
mination, and  predicted  the  event.  The  changes,  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  uterus  which  are  natural,  and  accidental  or  mor- 
bid, with  the  examination  of  the  obliquity,  fuppofed  by  fome 
authors  to  be  the  greateft  impediment  to  labour,  are  in  general 
properly  detailed  and  illuftrated  by  fome  very  ufeful  practical 
©bfervations. 

What  may  be  ftyled  the  phyfiology  of  pregnancy  follows, 
and  the  author  proceeds  to  the  foetus.  The  fallowing  obfer- 
vation  we  may  feledh 
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c  I  rnuft  remark  that  the  eruption  of  teeth  before  birth  is  not 
always  a  confcquence  of  an  extraordinary  developcment  of  the 
child,  nor  a  fign  of  a  better  vconftitution.  Of  a!J  the  children 
whofc  furprizing  fize  has  made  me  put  them  into  the  fcalc,  the 
one  mentioned  here  is  the  only  one  born  with  teeth.  A  woman 
of  rather  a  feeble  conftitution  was  accidentally  delivered,  at  (even 
months,  of  two  children,  very  delicate,  one  of  whom  had  two 
teeth,  and  the  other  three  :  they  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  following  year  fhe  was  delivered  of  another  who  likevvife  had 
teeth  ;  and  (lie  allured  me  that  all  her  children  were  born  fo. 
Another  lady  had  two  children,  at  two  years  diftance,  who  came 
with  two  incifors  in  the  lower  jaw:  they  lived  but  , fifteen  or 
eighteen  months. 

M.  Baudelocque  oppofes  the  opinion,  that  the  pofition  of  the 
child  alters  in  the  womb,  and  fuppofes  it  always  to  have  been 
in  the  fituation  in  which  it  prefents  at  the  birth.  It  is  only  by 
accident,  he  thinks,  that  it  ever  fwallows  the  liquor  amnii :  and 
it  is  nouriihed  by  the  fluids  of  the  mother  poured  into  the  cells 
of  the  placenta,  and  not  through  continuous  vefTels. 

1  We  cannot  reafonably  deny  the  pafTige  of  the  blood  from  the 
finufes  of  the  uterus  into  the  cells  of  the  placenta.  That  which 
fills  them  before  the  embryo  is,  as  it  were,  fketched,  and  in  thofe 
xafes  where  no  embryo  exifts,  as  well  as  the  flcodings  which  fuc- 
ceed  a  feparation  of  that  mafs  from  the  uterus  in  every  period  of 
geftation,  demonflrate  it  clearly.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
its  arrival  at  the  fcetus  in  the  firfl:  periods  of  its  formation  ;  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  difproportion  which  mull  exilt  at  that  time  be- 
tween the  roots  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  the  volume  of  the  red 
^globules. 

*  It  is  in  the  placenta  itfelf  that  thefe  veiny  roots  take  up  the 
fluids  neceflary  for  the  fcetus,  and  not  in  the  finufes  of  the  uterus. 
If  at  firfl:  they  abforb  nothing  but  white  and  thin  juices,  they  af- 
terwards take  up  the  blood  itfelf,  mixed  with  thofe  fame  nutritious 
fluids  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pudica  and  fplenica  take  up  trie 
blood  extravafated  in  the  cavernous  texture  of  the  penis  and  the 
fpleen. 

'  It  is  very  true  that  the  blood  of  the  mother  does  not  pafs  im- 
mediately from  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  into  the  umbilical  veins; 
and  that  that  of  the  fcetus,  brought  back  again  by  the  arteries 
which  accompany  thofe  veins,  does  not  go  direclly  into  the  veins 
of  the  uterus.  There  is  no  anaflomafis  between  thofe  two  kinds 
of  vefTels;  but  there  are  cavities  into  which  the  blood  is  poured 
from  both. 

•  Thefe  refervoirs  are  the  uterine  finufes,  contiguous  to  the  cel- 
lular cavities  of  the  placenta,  which  I  have  mentioned  above. 
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The  arteries  of  the  uterus  pour  their  blood  into  them,  as  the  um- 
bilical arteries  do  on  the  fide  of  the  placenta,  where  they  are  min- 
gled, and  taken  up  again  by  the  veins  of  the  fame  name  -y  the'  one 
to  return  it  into  the  general  mafs  of  humours  of  the  woman,  the' 
other  to  conduct  it  to  the  foetus.' 

In  defcribing  the  circulation  of  the  foetus,  our  author  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  blood  carried  to  the  vena  portarum  paries  into 
the  vena  cava  inferior,  by  the  venous  canal  and  the  hepatic 
veins,  to  be  tranfmitted  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  with 
the  blood,  from  the  inferior  extremities,  abdomen,  and  fome 
parts  of  the  chefl,  while  the  right  auricle  receives  the  blood  of 
the  head  and  of  the  fuperior  extremities*  For  this  opinion  he 
is  indebted  to  the  Memoir  of  M.  Sasbtttfier* 

M.  Baadelocque  then  proceeds  to  the  natural  labours  5  and, 
though  his  dif liner. ions  are  too  numerous,  and  render  the  de- 
fcriptions  unnecefiarily  complicated,  the  whole  of  this  part  is 
excellent.  The  management  of  the  child  alfo  is  directed  very 
judicioufly.  The  increafed  adlion  of  the  interlines  is  not,  \\\ 
his  opinion,  from  any  purgative  virtue  in  the  coloftrurrij  but 
from  the  action  of  fucking,  and  the  confequent  increafed  quan- 
tity of  faliva,  which  the  early  fucking,  where  the  ae"lion  is 
tet  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk  drawn*  mud  oc~ 
cafion  to  How  more  copioufly. 

Every  part  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  placenta, 
and  that  very  difficult  and  dangerous  contingency  where  the 
placenta  is  attached  to  the  os  uteri,  demands  our  unrefervdd 
commendation.  The  management  of  the  woman  within  the 
month,  though  a  little  tine~lured  by  fome  national  and  local 
prejudices,  contains  the  molt  judicious  and  falutary  direc- 
tions. 

The  fecond  order  of  labours  is  called  preternatural,  where 
any  part  befides  the  head,  or,  in  fome  circumftances,  the  feet 
prefent.  Thcie  are  explained  at  a  great  length,  and  with 
much  accuracy ;  but  the  fubje£l  will  not  admit  of  our  giving 
any  nnalyfis  of  the  author's  directions. 

The  third  order  is  called  laborious,  or  thofe  labours  which 
are  How  and  tedious  in  their  progrefs,  and  where  art  muft 
often  necefTarily  interfere.  This  order  is  introduced  by  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  inftruments,  particularly  the  forceps  and  the 
lever,  ftyled  Roonhuifen9  ;  and  the  author  proceeds  v.kh  ex- 
plaining very  minutely  and  diftinetly  their  ufe.  His  remarks 
on  fome  large  moniters,  we  (hall  transcribe. 

*  It  would  be  very  ufeful  if  we  could  early  diflinguifh  the  cafes 
of  this  kind,  where  nature  could  difpenfe  with  the  affiftanqe  of  art, 
from  thofe  where  that  afliirance  is  indifpenfable  5  that  we  might 
not  exnofe  her  to  fruitlefs  efforts  in  the  latter,  and  leave  her  at  li- 
berty 
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fcerty  in  the  former.  But  it  is  not  lefs  difficult  then  to  explore  the 
feoohdi  of  her  power,  than  to  fix  on  the  belt  method  to  be  em- 
ployed when  flie  is  unequal  to  the  tafk. 

1  When  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty  of  difrhembering  in  the 
womb  a  child  fo  misformed  and  fo  monftrous  as  thofe  in  queition, 
independently  of  the  danger  which  may  refult  from  it  to  the  woman 
herfdf,  we  find  it  hard  to  decide  whether  fuch  a  procedure  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  Caifarean  operation.  Or  is  it  allowable  to  take  that 
method  when  the  child  is  living?  Though  monftroufly  formed, 
has  it  no  right  to  life,  and  do  the  laws  authorize  us  to  deftroy  it, 
to  fave  the  mother  from  an  operation  which  does  not  appear  to  us, 
either  more  painful,  or  more  dangerous  for  her,  than  that  by 
which  it  is  pretended  her  life  might  be  fecured  ?  If  we  knew  the 
hiitory  of  all  the  women  who  have  undergone  the  Csefarean  ope- 
ration, and  of  thofe  whofe  children  have  been  difmembered  with 
crotchets  or  other  inftruments  of  that  kind,  perhaps  we  mould  find, 
that  in  an  equal  number,  death  had  fpared  fewer  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.  But  every  one  has  related  his  fucceffes,  and  feems 
to  have  thrown  a  veil  pvejr  the  reotf 

'  Ye:  if  we  could  have  any  certainty  of  the  death  of  a  child 
.thus  formed,  and  if  we  could  clearly  perceive  the  poffibility  of 
feparatiug  the  fuperfluous  parts  without  iaj'iring  the  mother,  we 
ought  to  prefer  that  refource  to  the  Csefarean  operation.  We  ought 
alfo  to  have  recourfe  to  it,  if  two  twins,  though  living,  were  only 
joined  by  a  portion  of  their  teguments ;  except  it  were  by  the  tops 
of  their  heads  only,  as  we  fee  in  the  tables  of  Ambrofe  Pare  ; 
becaufe  they  might  then  be  extracted  without  feparating  them,  and 
the  operation  be  performed  with  more  certainly  after  their 
birth.' 

The  dreadful  emergency,  which  this  enquiry  leads  to,  is 
one  of  the  molt  diftreiling  fituations  in  the  practice  of  n.edi- 
cine  and  furgery,  where,  from  unconquerable  impediments  to 
delivery,  it  becomes  neceiTary  to  facrifice  the  life  of  the  one  to 
preferve  the  other.  It  has  been  obferved,  in  fome  old  au- 
thors, that  where  the  welfare  of  a  kingdom  is  at  (take,  where 
the  patient  is  a  queen,  and  perhaps  the  civil  contefls,  refult- 
ing  from  a  difputed  fucceflion,  may  be  prevented  by  the  birth 
of  a  prince,  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  enquire  which  fhall  be 
fayed-  This  danger  is  now  at  an  end  in  hereditary  monar- 
chies, and  will  not  be  looked  on  as  formidable,  bv  the  enlight- 
ened innovators  of  the  prelent  day.  In  more  private  practice, 
when  the  death  of  the  mother  or  of  the  child  is  inevitable,  the 
parent  is-  ufually  preferred  ;  but,  in  the  interval,  from  an 
anxious  humane  defire  to  fave  both,  the  only  time  for  acting 
with  effect  pafles  away,  and  the  death  of  the  child  does  not 
fecure  the  life  of  the  mother.  Fortunately  thefe  cafes  are 
extremely  rare. 
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In  fuch  fituations,  our  author  compares  the  danger  to  the 
mother  from  the  ufe  of  the  crotchet,  the  fection  of  the  fym- 
phyfis,  and  the  Caefarean  operation.  He  feems  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  fjrft  is  not  aimoit  as  fatal  to  the  woman  as  the  laft ; 
but,  if  we  compare  what  we  have  feen,  to  what  we  have  read 
of,  for  happily  the  laft  we  never  faw,  there  is  no  comparison 
in  the  danger.  The  larger  number  in  England  furvive 
delivery  by  means  of  the  crotchet,  and  more  would  furvive, 
were  it  not  for  the  error  mentioned  (error  indeed  is  too  hard 
a  name ;  it  is  a  delicate  humane  caution)  of  waiting  too  long. 
Our  author's  examination  of  the  Sigaultian  operation  is  tedi- 
ous :  it  deferred  not  fo  much  attention,  and  he  decidedly  op- 
pofes  it,  as  inefficient  and  dangerous,  while  it  feems  to  be 
iupportcd  only  by  cafes  in  which  the  woman  would  probably 
have  been  delivered  without  extraordinary  affiftance.  It  is 
generally  fatal  to  the  child. 

*  It  appears  clearly,  from  the  refult  of  fo  many  experiments, 
that  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  ftrait,  which  is  that  which 
ufually  cbftructs  delivery,  cannot  increafe  more  than  from  four  to 
fix  lines,  (from  one- third  to  one-half  an  inch)  by  mean*  of  a  fe- 
paration of  the  oiTa  pubis,  to  two  inches  and  an  half ;  which  cannot 
take  away  the  difproporrion  which  exifts  between  that  diameter  and 
that  which  the  child's  head  muit  prcfent  to  it ;  even  if  we  could 
without  inconvenience  obtain  a  feparation  of  two  inches  and  an  half 
on  the  living  woman.  Deventcr  and  Rocd^rer  both  announced 
this  important  truth,  which  experience  has  fo  many  times  con- 
firmed fince  the  difcovery  of  M.  Sigault.  It  is  not  from  a  fepa- 
ration of  the  offa  pubis*  fays  the  former,  that  we  can  expect  the 
amplification  ncceffary  for  delivery,  but  from  the  retroceffion  of 
the  facrum,  cither  the  whole  of  it,  or  a  part :  Roederer  adds,  that 
the  feparation  of  the  ofla  pubis  can  only  augment  the  tranfverie 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.' 

M.  Sigault,  cur  author  tells  us,  has  lately  declined  the 
operation.  Of  the  Caefarean  feclion  he  fpeaks  more  favour- 
ably ;  he  feems  to  recommend  it  in  fome  inftances,  and  fixes 
two  important  moments  for  it,  when  he  thinks  it  indifpen- 
fibl«,  the  time  of  the  mother's  death,  and  the  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  through  which  the  child  efcapes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritonaeum.  We  fufpe£t,  however,  that  a  little  of  the  old 
fuperiiition  refpe£ting  the  neceffity  of  baptifm,  which  he  once 
hints  at,  by  mentioning  the  utility  of  (  fecuring  the  fpirltual 
life  of  the  child,'  has  fome  influence  on  his  opinion.  It  is  a 
fubjecl:  on  which  it  is  impoffible  to  decide  in  general ;  and  we 
earneftly  hope  we  ihall  never  be  called  on  to' determine  in  any 
particular  inftancc. 

When 
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zc  of  the  pelvis  is  fo  accurately  ascertained,  as 
to  render  it  impoilible  that  it  can  admit  of  the  pailage  of  a 
.'did  of  the  ufual  fize,  it  has  been  confidered  whether 
it  is  poifible,  by  a  very  accurate  limitation  of  the  mother's 
diet,  to  leflen  the  fize  of  the  child,  or  whether  it  is  advifeable 
to  bring  on  a  labour  prematurely.  The  firft,  however,  is 
certainly  ineffectual,  and  the  fecond  difficult,  highly  dangerous, 
and  often  impracticable,  without  inducing  as  much  danger 
as  would  otherwife  be  avoided. 

c  To  confider  this  refource,  if  premature  delivery  can  be  re- 
garded as  fuch,  only  with  refpeel  to  the  advantages  it  may  procure 
to  the  chi:d,  we  ought  to  recur  to  it  as  late  as  poflible;  for  it  is, 
in  general,  fo  much  the  ftronger,  and  fo  much  the  more  viable  as 
its  birth  approaches  nearer  to  the  period  aligned  it  by  nature  :  it 
mould  therefore  rather  be  at  the  eighth  month  than  at  leven.  But 
if  we  examine  it  in  another  point  of  view  equally  eiTential,  it 
ought  to  be  brought  on Tooner  or  later,  according  to  the  degree 
of  narrownefs  or  deformity  in  the  woman's  pelvis  ;  for  that  de- 
formity may  be  fuch,  as  to  give  as  much  obilru&ion  to  the  exit  of 
a  child  of  feven  months,  in  fome  women,  as  to  one  of  eight  in 
others.  Premature  delivery,  if  we  were  always  to  folicit  it  at 
the  fame  period,  might  be  as  long,  as  laborious,  as  fruitlefs,  and 
even  as  impoiuble,  in  fome  cafes,  as  if  we  had  not  undertaken  to 
deliver  the  woman  till  the  ninth  month.' 

Extra  uterine  pregnancy,  the  next  fubjecl:  of  enquiry,  is 
very  rare.  The  child  is  fometimes  in  the  tube,  fometimes  in 
the  ovarium,  and  very  rarely  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
except  when  it  efcapes  from  the  burfting  of  the  tube.  In  the 
firft  it  feldom  grows  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  •  The 
child  probably  can  never  be  faved,  but  a  train  of  ferious  evils 
may  be  prevented  in  the  mother,  by  opening  the  abdomen. 
In  the  rupture  of  the  uterus,  the  author  propofes  gaftrotomy, 
and  feems  to  fpeak  a  little  unaccountably  of  the  mother's  re- 
covering fpeedilyand  perfectly. 

Compound  pregnancy,  falfe  conceptions  and  abortions,  con- 
clude the  volume,  which,  on  the  whole,  forms  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Heath  feems  to 
have  executed  his  talk  with  care,  and  not  to  have  offended,  at 
leaft  by  a  want  of  perfpicuity.  In  fome  inftances  his  lan- 
guage is  lefs  neat  and  elegant,  particularly  in  the  pailage  laft 
transcribed,  by  employing  French  words.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  attempt  and  the  execution  are  highly  commend- 
able. 
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The  Life  of  Voltaire,  by  the  Marquis  de  Cottdorcet.  To  whith 
are  added,  Memoirs  of  Voltaire,  written  h  himfclf.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  %vo.  2  Vols.  8.v,  Boards.  Ro- 
binfons.     1790. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  our  lvi  nth  volume,  in  which  we 
noticed  the  Memoirs  of  Voltaire,  written  by  himfelf,  the 
fubject  has  often   incidentally  attracted  our  attention.     M. 
Beaumarchais'  edition  of  his  works  has  led  us  to  look  at  him 
once  more,  when  the  glare  of  novelty  no  longer  miileads,  and 
when  the  fplendid  fpirit,  which  at  firft  fafcinates,  begins  to 
lofe  its  attraction.     Voltaire,  however,  looked  at  without  the 
falfe  glofs  which  difguifes,  without  the  enthufiafm  which  at 
once  obfcures  and  magnifies,  will  form  a  vaft  and  interesting 
object  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  in  the  progrefs  of  that  fci* 
ence  which  unfolds  the  rights  of  man,  and  teaches  humanity, 
benevolence,  and  toleration.     The  Hiftory   of  Voltaire  will 
fuggeft  to  us  one  awful  truth,  that  the  Almighty  compafles 
his  ends  by  means  the  moil  unintelligible  to  weak  ihort-rfighted 
mortals.     If  war  has  loft  its  terrors  ;  if  the  claims  of  huma»- 
nity  are  at  this  time  peculiarly  attended  to  $  if  the  mind  is  un*- 
fettered  in  its  exertions,  and  unreftrained  in  its  profefllons  •,  in 
(hort,  fo  far  as  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  Chriftianity,  as  a  {o- 
cial  fyftem,  is  now  attended  to   and  praclifed,  much  of  the 
merit  may  be  attributed  to  Voltaire,  whofe  whole  life  was 
one  continued  fcene  of  war  againil  the  irregular  and  unjuft 
influence  of  defpotifm,  againft  that  worft  of  tyrannies,  which 
holds  the  mind  in  chains;  againft  fuperftition,  intolerance, 
and  oppreflion  of  every  kind.  Every  exertion  of  either  power 
roufcd  him  from  his  retreat,  and  without  a  metaphor,  the  op<- 
prefTor  trembled  in  his  fortrefs,  and  the  monarch  on  his  throne. 
The  force  of  his  reafoning,  (he  juftnefs  of  his  argument,  the 
keen  ftrokes  of  his  fatire,  and  the  keener  wounds  of  his  ironic 
farcafms,   difarmed  the  fecret  enemy,  and  reftored  the  balance 
>n  the  fcalesof  juftice. 

In  the  literary  world,  Voltaire,  though  a  monarch,  was 
not  a  defpot.  Untrammelled  by  the  duties  of  a  profeflion,  unr- 
awed  by  dependance,  and  unreftricted  in  the  line  of  ftudy 
which  his  predilection,  his  fancy,  or  his  judgment  fuggefted, 
it  is  not  furprifmg  that  he  aimed  at  more  than  a  (ingle  mind 
could  execute,  and  that  he  excelled  only  in  tliofe  things  which 
a  lively  imagination  and  a  quick  apprehenfion  enabled  him  to 
conquer.  His  reading  was  indeed  extenfive,  his  apprehend 
fion  quick,  and  his  conceptions  juft.  What  he  knew  he  was 
well  acquainted  with ;  in  what  a  glance  did  not  enable  him  to 
comprehend,  he  fometimes  was  lefs  accurate.  But  he  faw 
more  by  a  glance  than  others  by  deep  induftry  and  frequent 
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examination.  His  mind  -was  fitted  to  pervade  intricate  and 
difficult  fubjecls,  to  catch  a  general  principle  in  the  midft  of 
its  various  and  fecmingly  contradictory  effects,  to  give  at  once 
the  fubltance  of  what  others  faw  and  defcribed  only  in  detail. 
The  vail  extent  of  his  knowledge  added  alio  to  his  powers, 
for  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  ciofely  connected,  and 
fciences,  whofe  objects  are  feemingly  the  moil  remote,  illuk 
trate  each  other.  The  mathematician  and,  the  poet  compare 
and  combine  :  the  man  of  wit  and  the  philofopher  difcovec 
new  and  unexpected  relations  ;  nor  are  the  powers  of  the  mind 
employed  very  different,  though  the  one  ends  in  a  jeu  de  mots, 
and  the  other  in  difcovoring  the  fall  of  a  peach  to  be  connects 
ed  with  the  centripetal  force. 

If  with  this  clue  we  examine  the  works  of  Voltaire,  we 
{hall  trace  him  in  all  his  mazes,  dlfcover  his  errors  and  their 
fource,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  his  numerous  excellencies. 
We  have  been  able  only  to  draw  the  outline  of  his  character, 
and  we  mud  purfue  it  by  tracing  the  molt  prominent  features 
of  the  effects.  Born  in  a  country  where  urbanity  and  the  fe- 
cial qualities  were  fludied  and  practifed;  where  the-converfa- 
tion  of  ladies  adds  a  polifh  to  the  manners,  a  delicacy,  an  ele- 
gance, a  vivacity  to  the  difcourfe,  it  is  not  furpriiing  that  a 
ng  ambitious  candidate  for  fame  ihould  exeel  in  each  point. 
When  Newton  came  to  be  mentioned  in  France,  as  the  rival 
of  Defcartes,  whofe  genius  wanted  only  the  chaftened  vigour 
of  experiment  and  demonltration,  the  fame  love  of  fame  induced 
him  to  enlift  under  the  banners  of  the  Englifh  philofopher. 
The  example  of  die  marchionefs  de  Chatelet,  who  to  the  moil 
elegant  manners  added  a  mafculine  underftanding,  invigorated 
by  the  philofophy  of  Leibnitz,  a  philofopher  who  {hares  the 
firfl  rank  of  metaphyseal  fame  with  our  own  Locke,  carried 
him  away  from  the  amufements  of  Paris  to  inveftigate  the 
moll  recondite  branches  of  philofophy  and  metaphyiics  at  Ci- 
rey.  In  this  fchool  Voltaire  was  not  an  adept-,  but  he  was 
no  contemptible  proficient.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  underltood  the 
mathematical  part  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy ;  and,  per- 
haps, like  Locke,  he  might  have  gleaned  thefubitanceof  the  Prin- 
cipia  from  the  propofitions  and  corollaries,  trufting  to  the  af- 
furance  of  his  mathematical  friends,  that  the  demonilrations 
wguM  Hand  the  fevered  tells.  But  if  he  was  not  a  pro- 
ficient, he  was  not  a  carelefs  enquirer,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
ideas  is  perhaps  only  equalled  by  the  precifion  and  perfpicuity 
of  his  explanations.  His  fondnefs  for  the  poets  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  his  acquaintance  with  cardinal  Fleury,  and 
fome  of  the  miniiters  who  had  a  diilinguifhed  {hare  in  the 
actions  of  that  sera,  certainly  led  him  to  the  profeffion  of  an 
hiftorian,  and  his  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one 
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of  his  moft  early  works.  In  this  department  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy,  the  discrimination  learnt  in  the  fchool  of  Cirey,  but 
above  all,  that  intuitive  perception  of  a  whole;,  which  was  the 
moft  finking  feature  of  his  mind,  gave  him  peculiar  advan- 
tages as  an  hiilorian.  His  detractors  have  accufed  him  of  foft- 
ening  names,  of  fuggefting  a  more  euphonious  orthography, 
of  miflaking  the  day  on  which  a  battle  was  fought.  When 
the  point  of  honour  depends  on  a  number  of  confonants,  or  a 
day  of  the  month,  thefe  will  be  errors ;  but  while  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  allows  him  the  mede  of  accuracy,  while  the  united  appro- 
bation of  the  more  enlightened  enquirers  allow  him  the  honour- 
able title  of  the  philofophical  hiftorian,  the  blemifhes  juft 
mentioned  will  be  no  longer  remembered. 

The  general  nature  of  Voltaire's  fludies  greatly  contributed 
to  his  excellence  as  a  poet ;  and  it  was  by  reflecting  on  the 
fource  of  his  peculiar  merit  in  this  line,  that  the  principle 
lately  mentioned  occurred  to  us,  refpecting  the  fimilarity  in 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  when  engaged  in  feemingly  the 
moft  oppoiitc  purfuits.  Thofe  who  may  be  llartled  at  its 
boldnefs,  will  do  well  to  reflect  before  they  decide.  The 
great  extent  of  his  knowledge  operated  alfo  in  another  way. 
It  fuggefted  new  images,  new  combinations,  and  gave  his 
poetry  that  philofophic  fpirit,  which  renders  it  an  object  of 
the  mod  general  admiration. 

Is  there  no  fault  in  this  god  of  our  idolatry  ?  Does  this 
fun,  whofe  brilliancy  has  been  fo  long  the  theme,  contain  no 
fpots  ?  He  undoubtedly  had  many.  Sven  his  poflhumous 
eulogift  has  not  fuccefsfully  defended  him  againft  the  charges 
of  occasional  meannefs  and  avarice.  The  critical  examiner  of 
his  works  will  fee  him  capricious,  pofitive,  and  miftaken.  His 
faults  are  clofely  united  with  his  excellencies,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  own,  that  he  does  not  long  keep  an  even  tenour ;  he 
does  not  long  foar,  without  being  depreffed  by  puerilities,  con- 
ceits, miftakes,  and  prejudices;  the  effects  fometimes  of  hafte, 
but  too  often  of  that  unhappy  turn  of  mind,  which  firft  fug- 
gefted  to  him  that  human  reafon,  as  it  required  not,  fo  it 
i-night  reject,  revelation.  In  this  courfe  he  fometimes  raifed 
his  hand  againft  omnipotence ;  but  this  rafh  daring  fit  was 
feldom  halting,  and  he  feems  to  have  been  a  philofophical 
Deift,  whom  the  modern  Unitarians,  if  they  would  not  wil- 
lingly countenance,  could  not  perhaps  wholly  reject. 

We  have  been  fo  long  engaged  with  the  fubject  of  this  work, 
that  we  have  almoft  forgotten  the  labours  of  the  marquis 
de  Condorcet.  This  eioge,  read  to  the  French  acade- 
my, refembles  too  much  thofe  partial  lives,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  literary  career,  we  often 'read  with  difguft.  The 
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Life  of  Voltaire,  fa  b  uniformly  brilliant,  liis  adtive 

i  in  the  eaiife  of  humanity  and  toleration  are  fo  truly 

lie,  arid  Lis  faults,  one  great  error  excepted,  fo  venial, 

that  we  are   not  difpleafed  with   the   partiality  which  occurs, 

and  much  of  it  feems  really  owing  to  the  fp  lender  of  his  vir- 

azzled  by  thefe,  the  author  feems  to  have  perfuaded. 

himfeif  that  Voltaire  had  no  faults  ;  we  are  unwilling  to  think 

that  his  faults,  in  general^  deferved  a  very   fevere  reprehen- 

fion. 

The  f.rfl  volume  contains  die  events  of  his  life,  which  are 
fo  well  known,  that  ingenuity  cannot  add  a  novelty  to  the 
facts  or  r  Even  the  reflections  mult  have  often 

occurred,  and  apologies  for  error!  muft  be  almod  uniform. 
Thefe  perhaps  are  the  reafons  why  the  eloge  of  the  marquis 
de  Condorcet  did  not  appear  peculiarly  interefting ;  added  to 
which,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  lefs  juftifiable  parts  of  Vol- 
taire's character  and  cor. clue!  are  palled  over  ilightly,  rather 
than  brought  forward  with  the  accuracy  of  a  careful  biogra- 
pher, and  extenuated  or  defended.  With  this  exception  the 
work  before  us  deferves  great  praife.  Various  elegant  and  in- 
genious remarks  occur,  numerous  reflections,  which  if  not 
wholly  new,  arife  natural'-"  from  the  fubject,  and  are  equally 
interefting  and  pleafing.  We  (hall  lirft  tranferibe  our  author's 
defence  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

'  If  it  be  ufeful  to  render  fu-perftition  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
men  addicted  to  voluptuoufnefs,  and  by  the  very  weaknefs  which 
hurries  them  into  diffipation  deitin?d  fome  time  to  become  the  un- 
fortunate victims  or  the  dangerous  tools  of  this  vile  tyrant  of  men, 
if  affectation  of  aufterity  in  manners,  if  the  exceflive  value  at- 
tached to  their  purity,  be  ferviceable  ofaly  to  hypocrites  who, 
wearing  the  mafk  of  challity,  may  neglect  every  otiier  virtue,  and 
cail  a  facred  veil  over  the  molt,  pernicious  vices  of  fociety,  fuch  as 
intolerance  and  perfecution,  if  accuiloming  the  world  to  regard 
thofe  errors  from  which  men  of  honour  and  confe'ence  are  not  ex- 
empt as  crimes,  the  power  of  that  dangerous  feci,  who  govern 
and  difturb  the  world,  be  extended  over  the  pureft  minds  by  their 
having  exclufively  rendered  thcmfelves  the  interpreters  of  celeftial 
juftice,  we  fliall  then  only  behold  in  the  author  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans the  foe  of  hypocrify  and  fuperilition. 

Voltaire  himfeif,  when  fpeaking  of  la  Fontaine,  has  well  re- 
marked, that  works,  in  which  voluptuoufnefs  and  humour  are  min- 
gled, amufe  without  heating  or  feducing  the  imagination,  And 
if  fuch  works  be  fources  of  pleafure  to  the  fancy,  which  lighten 
the  uneafy  moments  of  life,  diminifhed  the  misfortunes  of  priva- 
tion, unbend  a  mind  fatigued  by  labour,  and  fill  up  moments  in 
which  the  weary  and  funken  foul  can  neither  aft  nor  meditate  with 

effect. 
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effect.,  wherefore  rob  men  of  an  aid  which  natnre  prefents  ?  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  fuch  reading  ?  No  other  than  that  of  difpo- 
fmg  men  to  more  mildnefs  and  indulgence.  It  was  not  fuch  books 
that  Gerard  or  Clement  read,  or  that  the  fcouts  of  Cromwell  car* 
rjed  in  the  pommels  of  their  faddles.' 

Another  paiTage,  which  is  a  pleafmg  and  ingenious  defence 
of  Voltaire  againft  rhofe  who  have  attacked  his  hiitorical  com- 
portions,  we  may  felect. 

*  He  was  often  taxed  with  partiality,  becaufe  he  exclaimed 
againit  thofe  prejudices  which  pufillanimity  or  meannpfs  had  too 
long  refpected  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  (hew  that,  far  from  exaggerating 
the  ciimes  of  facerdotal  deipotifm,  he  has  rather  diminilhed  their 
number,  and  foftened  their  atrocity.  In  fine,  it  was  taken  amifs 
that,  in  a  picture  of  the  wickednefs  and  folly  of  man,  he  has 
fometimes  indulged  in  itrokes  of  pleafantry  ;  and  that  he  has  not 
always  fpoken  ferioufly  of  human  extravagance  ;  as  if  that  which 
is  often  dangerous  ceafed  therefore  to  be  abfurd. 

*  Thefe  prejudices,  which  it  was  the  interelt  of  powerful  bo- 
dies to  dill'cmiuate,  are  not  yet  eradicated.  The  habit  of  gene- 
rally feeing  dulnefs  and  precifion  combined,  and,  by  the  fide  of 
critical  deciiion  of  finding  the  infipid  fcaffjlding  on  which  it  was 
reared,  has  g;ven  birth  to  the  other  habit  of  thinking  nothing  ac- 
curate which  is  not  pedantic;  We.  are  accuftomed  to  fee  gloomy 
ftupidicy  accompany  hiitorical  precifion  ;  as  we  fee  men  of  certain 
profeffions  always  clothed  in  black.  But  men  of  genius  derive  no 
iatib  faction  from  a  merit  which  fools  can  cla''m  as  eafily  as  them- 
fclves  ;  and  this  merit  they  are  fuppofed  not  to  poffefs,  becaufe 
they  alone  forbear  to  vaunt  of  it.  The  travels  of  the  young 
Anacharfis  will  perhaps  efface  this  .too  commonly  received  opi- 
nion. 

'  But  the  effay  of  Voltaire  will  ever  remain,  to  men  of  reafon> 
a  work  delightful  by  the  choice  of  its  materials,  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  ftyle,  by  that  love  of  truth  and  humanity  which  is  confpi- 
cuous  in  every  page,  and  by  the  art  of  prefenting  controlled  pic- 
tures, and  unexpected  fimilarities,  without  ceafing  to  be  eafy  and 
natural;  as  well  as  by  deducing,  in  language  ever  fimple,  grand 
confequences,  and  making  profound  reflections.  The  author  has 
not  given  the  hiltory  of  ages,  but  that  which  we  with  to  remem- 
ber of  hiilory ;  that  which  the  mind  delights  to  recollect.' 

The  character  of  Voltaire,  drawn  by  the  marquis,  wants 
energy  and  precifion,  rather  from  the  extent-  of  the  details, 
and  a  want  of  that  connection  which  gives  to  thefe  details  a 
unity,  and  concenters  the  various  rays  into  one  focus,  than 
from  a  defect  of  ingenuity  or  difcrimination.  In  the  outline 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give,  we  have  been  often  indebted  to 

it. 
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it.     The  following  reflections  the  political  (late  of  the  period 
will  be  an  exctlfe  for  transcribing*     We  {hall  not  give  a  word 

of  comment.  ' 

«  Men  have  decl  limed  againft  the  irtjudice  of  a  war  againft  the 
Turks  :  can  we  be  unjuft  toward  a  hoard  of  robbers,  who  hold  a 
people  in  flavery,  and  whole  avid-ous  ferocity  overwhelms  thefe 
people  with  outrages  ?  Let  them  return  to  thofe  deferts  which  the 
imbecility  of  Europe  permitted  them  to  quit,  fince,  in  their  brutal 
pride,  thev  have  continued  to  produce  a  race  of  tyrants!  At 
length,  let  the  country  of  thofe  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge, 
our  arts,  and  even  our  virtues,  ceafe  to  be  difhoncured  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  people  who  unite  the  defpicable  vices  of  effeminacy  to 
the  ferocity  of  fa v ages. 

«  Fears  are  entertained  for  the  balance  of  Europe,  as  though 
fuch  conqueiis  would  not  diminifti,  inftead  of  increafing  the  power 
of  the  conquerors ;  as  though  Afia  muft  not  long  offer  an  eafy 
prey  to  the  ambitious,  which  would  give  them  a  diftafte  for  the 
hazardous  conqueiis  which  might  be  obtained  in  Europe.  It  is 
not  the  policy  of  princes,  it  is  the  wifdom  of  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, which  muft  for  ever  preferve  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
more  civilization  mall  extend  over  the  earth,  the  more  mall  we 
behold  war  and  conqueft,  as  well  as  flavery  and  mifery,  difap- 
pe»r.' 

The  facts  are,  we  have  faid,  fcarcely  in  any  inftance  new. 
Thofe  who  think  that  unbelievers  mult  die  in  terrors,  and  that 
the  honour  of  Chriitianity  muit  be  vindicated  by  a  revelation 
in  the  lad  moments,  when  the  body  and  mind  are  equally  en- 
feebled, have  heard  with  horror  that  the  life  of  Voltaire  ended 
in  a  peaceful  ftupor.  The  abbe  Guatier,  who  attended  him, 
feems  to  have  been  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  to  have  been 
contented  with  the  tacit  acquiefcence  of  his  penitent :  the  cu- 
rate of  St.  Sepulcre  was  more  violent,  and  infifted  on  Vol- 
taire's acknowledging  the  divinity  of  Chrift.  c  In  the  name  of 
God,  fir,  replied  he,  fpeak  to  me  no  more  of  that  man  ;  but 
let  me  die  in  peace/  We  have  had  lately  too  much  of  this 
language  to  feel  any  peculiar  horror  from  the  reply.  Voltaire 
was  certainly  not  an  Atheifl,  and  could  not  refift  the  hiftori- 
cal  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  Chrift. 

It  was  not  the  count  de  Maurepas,  it  is  faid,  who  oppofed 
£he  ad  million  of  Voltaire  into  the  French  Academy  on  the 
death  of  cardinal  Fleury.  The  king  thought  there  was  too 
great  a  difference  between  the  two  men,  and  the  eulogy  of 
the  one  in  the  mouth  of  the  other  would  be  ridiculous. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  various  inftances  of  Voltaire's 
munificence,  liberality,  and  humanity,  even  from  thofe  who 

had 
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had  little  deferred  any  favour  from  his  hands.  The  theatrical 
anecdotes  of  Voltaire  by  Le  Kam,  are  of  a  fimilar  kind,  and, 
in  other  refpecta,  very  entertaining.  The  laft  part  of  this  vo- 
lume contains  the  Hiitorical  Memoirs  of  Voltaire,  written  by 
himfelf,  which  wc  have  already  noticed  in  our  lviii.  volume. 
As  we  have  not  the  original,  we  cannot  judge  cf  the  fide- 
lity of  the  tranilation.  In  fome  parts,  where  the  original  is 
fubjoined,  it  appears  faithful  and  accurate.  If  therefore  the 
tranflator  has  erred  it  is  not  from  ignorance.  In  fome  of  the 
fentences,  however,  the  language  is  embarraffed,  and  defi- 
cient occafionally  in  perfpicuity  rather  than  accuracy;  but,  as 
it  is  generally  interefting,  we  have  no  doubt  but  another  edi- 
tion will  give  opportunity  of  correcting  it  very  foon.  Thofe 
who  admire  Volt?. ire  will  certainly  wifh  to  poffefs  the  only 
authentic  account  of  his  life. 


Salmagundi ;  a  mifcellaneous  Combination  of  Original  Poetry  : 
cohjiftint  of  lllujicns  of  Fanev,  amatory,  elegiac,  l\r'ical>  cpi- 
grammatieal,  and  other  palatable  Ingredients,  ^to.  Js.  hd. 
Boards,     Payne.     1791. 

*~p HOUGH  the  ingredients  in  this  figurative  dim  do  notpof- 
-*•  fefs  fo  much  of  the  haul  gout  as  thofe  in  the  real  Salma- 
gundi which  honcit  Mi  prepared  for  his  meiimates;  nor 
are  they  fo  picauant  as  fome  which  we  recollect  in  another  li- 
terary olio,  entitled  '  the  Saufai-c,'  publifhed  feveral  years  fmce 
at  Oxford,  and  to  whicbr  the  late  ingenious  and  learned  Mr. 
Warton  was,  we  believe,  the  principal  contributor;  yet  we 
have  found  them  in  general  extremely  palatable,  and  we  are 
perhaps  indebted  to  the  fame  quarter,  to  the  intellectual  coquus 
or  coqui  of  a  college,  for  this  poeticc-culinary  repaft.  The 
different  degrees  of  flavour  which  thofe  ingredients  poflefs  fhall 
be  feparately  confidered. 

The  largeft  poem  is  entitled  '  the  Illufions  of  Fancy,'  and 
appears  to  be  written  under  the  real  influence  of  the  ideal  being 
to  whom  it  is  addrefTed.  A  few  errors  indeed  occur.  When 
the  bard's  imagination  hurries  him  to  Windfor's  ftately 
towers,  he  defires  to  be  (hewn  the  fatal  fword  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince : 

'  From  whofe  fell  glare  appall'd  with  dread 
Proud  Gallia's  trembling  chieftains  fled, 
Or  on  its  edge  deilruftion  found, 
And  dyed  with  regal  gore  the  ground* 

*  See  Roderick  Random,  c.  xxvi.  v.  1. 
/    .  As 
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As  '  appall'd'  means  beii  ,  c  with  dread*  is  fu- 

:  his,  and  the  epithet  '  regal'  improper;  rv 

romancc  takes  not  ire  of  any  kir  rounded  or  flain 

Mward.     A  more  adequate  idea  of  t!  may  be  ga- 

thered from  the  lines  that  follow  our  lait  quotation  : 

•  Give  me,   fair  fancy,  to  pervade 
Chambers  in  pictur'd  pomp  array'd  ! 
Peopling  whole  iiately  walls  i  view 
The  godlike  forms  that  Raffaclle  Jrcw  ; 
I  feem  to  fee  his  magic  hand 
Wield  the  wond'rous  pencil-wand, 
Whofe  touches  animation  give, 
And  bid  th'infenfate  canvafs  live; 
Glowing  with  many  a  deed  divine 
Atchiev'd  in  holy  Paleftine. 
The  paflions  feel  its  potent  charm, 
And  round  the  mighty  maftcr  fwarm; 
Lo  where  Difmay  with  haggard  gaze 
The  death- fmote  Hypocrite  furveys; 
Beholds  his  eyes  convulfive  roll, 
And  Fate  arreft  his  fordid  foul!  — 

'  Lo  !  motionlefs  Attention  ftands, 
Where  to  the  firmament  his  hands 
Sublime  the  great  Inftruclor  rears ! 
While  Athens,  rapt  in  wonder,  hears 
Truth's  energetic  voice  proclaim 
Her  unknown  God's  tremendous  name! — * 

The  lad  lines  refer  to  tw*o  of  Raphael's  Cartoons ;  the  flrft 
reprefenting  the  death  of  Ananias,  the  other  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens.  The  five  amatory  odes  which  fuceeed  are  likewife 
■written  in  a  very  fuperior  ftyle.  The  fecond  may  lerve  as  a 
fpecinien,  and  will  pleafe  every  reader  of  tafte  : 

'  Now  hath  the  fun  his  evanefcent  fires 
Quench'd  in  the  billows  of  the  weftern  main; 
Ceafe  their  foft  carols  all  the  feather'd  choirs, 
And  gloomy  folitude  ufurps  the  plain. 

Rife,  ye  deep  lhades,  ye  waves  in  darknefs  roil, 
Ye  feather'd  choirs  to  filence  yield  the  grove, 
For  Lefbia  fleeps: — nor  cheers  my  penfive  foul 
The  glance  of  rapture,  nor  the  voice  of  love. 

Ye  winds,  whofe  havoc-fpreading  pinions  ply 
Their  furious  fpeed,  and  with  dire  yell  invade 
This  nether  world,  whofe  wafteful  tyranny 
Pale  Dryads  mourn  in  many  a  rained  fhade; 

XVake 
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Wake  not  my  love  :  —  Let  not  your  thund'ring  cry 

With  dread  alarm  the  haunt  of  peace  infeil ; 

Here  breathe  in  fort  iEolian  melody 

Each  cadence  fweet  that  charms  the  foul  to  reft. 

Yc  S  peel  res'  (whom  belated  pilgrims  fear, 

lifting  in  throngs  from  charneJ,  vault,  or  tomb, 

What  time  deep- fhado wing  clouds  thy  radiant  fphere, 

Cynthia,  involve  in  night's  meridian  gloom,) 

Hence  to  deferted  fane  'or  mouldering  hall, 

Or  the  gaunt  felon's  ruihlefs  courfe  control  ; 

With  monotory  fhriek  the  wretch  appal, 

And  to  compunction  wake  his  torpid  foul. 

But  walk  not  near  the  couch  where  Lefbia  lies 

Like  fome  rich  pearl  in  its  enamell'd  (hell, 

Or  fainted  relic  from  profaner  eyes 

Secluded  in  the  dim  ihrine's  filver  cell. 

Wanton,  ye  fairies,  round  her  tranquil  bow*r, 

With  blifsful  elves  fantaftic  meafures  tread; 

O'er  her  foft  eye-lids  dews  of  opiate  pour, 

Cull'd  from  choice  blooms,  in  ftiow'rs  of  fragrance  flied 

Let  your  bright  tapers'  vifionary  ray 

The  raven-tinclar'd  robe  of  Night  illume ; 

And,  llreaming  o'er  your  fpangled  crefts,  difplay 

The  wave-enamour  d  halcyon's  emerald  plume. 

And  bid  your  Minftrel-Fays,  a  fhadowy  choir, 

That  charm  the  planets  from  their  fpheres  fublime, 

Celeftial  fongs,  that  love  and  joy  infpire, 

Chant  to  their  golden  harp's  harmonious  chime. 

And,  when  morn's  purple  ftreaks  th'  horizon  flam* 

And  Fairies  fly  the  peal  of  Chanticleer^ 

Let  Fancy  itill  your  glittering  hues  retain, 

Still  let  your  wild  notes  tremble  on  her  ear.— 

Then,  Lefbia,  wake  thy  beauties,  frefher  far 

Than  Galatea  boaftcd  when  fhe  lav'd 

In  the  fmooth  deep  her  coral-axled  car, 

And  the  item  heart  of  Neptune's  fon  enflav'd. 

Wake  at  his  call,  to  footh  whofe  foul  in  vain 

Morn  fheds  her  radiant  beam,  her  od'rous  airs, 

Save  when,  attentive  to  his  artlefs  ftrain, 

That  radiant  beam,  thofe  odours  Lefbia  fhares. 

He  alks  no  laureate  wreath  to  deck  his  brows, 

No  golden  meed  his  bounded  wifhes  claim, 

Bleft  if  the  object  of  his  tendered  vows 

Smile  on.  his  lay — for  LeJbia's  fmile  is  fame. 


The 
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The  other  odes,  two  of  which,  like  the  prefent,  are  written 
In  the  fmooth  elegiac  ftrain,  are  equally  elegant  and  harmonious. 
w  objections  might,  however,  be  made,  but  of  no  import- 
ance ;  fuch  as  the  '  rkjh'd  (rufliy)  margin  of  a  itream  -9'  <  light- 
train  d  nymphs/  and  this  harfli  line, 

*  Deep-gravn  by  love  thy  image  ne'er  mall  fade.' 

An  Elegy  written  at  Sea,  and  another  entitled  Philemon,  are 
both  poflefled  of  merit,  but  the  latter  is  not  free  from  obfeu- 
rity. 

'  Loud  fhrieks  the  blaft,  the  fleety  torrent  drives. 
Wide  fpreads  the  tempeft's  defolating  power  ; 
Sm?  grief  Alone  Philemon  recklefs  lives, 
No  rolling  peal  he  heeds,  cold  blaft  or  fhower. 
For  this  the  date  that  fiampt  his  Emma's  doom, 
In  his  fond  arms  fhe  breath'd  her  life's  laft  figh  : 
ti  Say,  will  my  love  e'er  feek  his  Emma's  tomb?" 
She  cried,  then  clos'd  in  death  each  wiftful  eye. 
No  ijghs  he  breath'd,  for  anguifh  riv'd  his  brean% 
Her  clay-cold  hand  he  grafp'd,  no  tears  he  ihed> 
Till  fainting  nature  funk  by  grief  opprefs'd, 
And  ere  difiraclion  came,  all  fenfe  was  fed,' 

The  third  line  in  the  fzrft  ftanza  cannot,  as  we  underftahd 
it,  be  properly  reconciled  to  fenfe,  nor  is  the  firft  in  the  fe- 
cond  very  intelligible.  We  fnfpecl:,  that  by  <  the  date/  we 
are  to  underftand  the  anniverfary  of  Emma's  death;  and 
that  the  laft  ftanza  alludes  to  what  paft  at  that  period. 
The  lines  are  certainly  fmooth  and  rriufical,  but  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  laft,  c  that  before  he  grew  mad  his  fenfe 
was  gone/  has  not  the  merit  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. — The 
little  poems  on  Whitfuntide  and  Chriltmas  are  full  of  pleaflng 
imagery ;  they  are  written  much  in  the  ftyle  refembling  that 
adopted  by  Milton  in  his  Allegro  and  Penferofo.  The  for- 
mer opens  quite  in  his  manner,  and  is  extremely  pi£turefque. 

•  Hence,  thou  fur-clad  winter,  fly; 
Sire  of  fhivering  poverty  ! 
Who,  as  thou  creep'ft  with  chilblains  lame 
To  the  crowded  charcoal  flame, 
With  chattering  teeth  and  ague  cold, 
Scarce  thy  making  fides  canft  hold 
Whilft  thou  draw'ft  the  deep  cough  out ; 
God  of  Foot-ball's  noify  rout, 
Tumult  loud  and  boift'rous  play, 
The  dangerous  Aide,  the  fnow-ball  fray. 
Crit.  Rev.  N.  Ar,  (II.)  June,  1791.  L  f  Bui 
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*  But  come,  thou  genial  fon  of  fpring^ 
Whitfuntide,  and  with  thee  bring 
Cricket,  nimble  boy  and  light, 
In  flippers  red  and  drawers  white, 
Who  o'er  the  nicely  meafur'd  land 
Ranges  around  his  comely  band, 
Alert  to  intercept  each  blow, 
Each  motion  of  the  wary  foe. 

■  Or  patient  take  thy  quiet  Hand, 
The  angle  trembling  in  thy  hand, 
And  mark,  with  penetrative  eye, 
Ki fling  the  wave,    the  frequent   fly  ; 
Where  the  trout  with  eager  fpring 
Forms  the  many-circled  ring, 
And,  leaping  from  the  filver  tide, 
Turns  to  the  fun  his  fpeckled  fide.' 

We  do  not  think  the  imitations  of  the  Latin  ode  written  by 
Walter  de  Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  equal  to  the  original :  it  is  called  -a.  free  one,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  it  on  that  account.  But  the  freedom 
taken  with  fome  of  our  rhymes,  which  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage certainly  never  intended  for  fo  clofe  a  connexion,  is  by 
no  means  excufable  in  fo  fhort  a  poem.  They  (land  in  the 
following  manner,  and  we  queftion  the  legitimate  union  of  all 
thofe  branded  with  italics. 

1  .      3  .      . 

merry  —  fherry  occupation  —  infpiration 

door-nail —  eternal  indite  'em  —  infinitum 

2  4 

*  celcft'ial — terrcflrial  fwallow — follow 

ingredient—  need  on't  condemn  'em  —  Agamcmmn 

s 

unfold  'em  —  cold  ham. 
difh-up  —  archbifhop. 

Mapes  hath  been  ftyled  the  Anacreon  of  the  times,  but  his 
fentiment  and  ityle  are  more  in  the  manner  of  George  Alex- 
ander Stevens,  of  feftive  memory,  than  that  of  the  Teian  bard. 
The  prefent  is  a  jolly  drinking  ballad,  exactly  adapted  to  a  mo- 
dern tavern's  convivial  meeting  \  and  what  makes  it  more  re- 
markable is,  that  a  dignified  clergyman  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  sera  of  bigotry  and  fuperftition,  ihould  write  mora 
profanely  than  a  profefled  bon  vivant  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
latter  fomewhere  laid,  or  rather  fung  : 

*  The  illegality  of  this  union  arifes  from  their  being  too  near  of  kin. 

"Tis 
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«  Tis  my  will  when  I  die  not  a  tear  mall  be  flied, 

No  hie  jacet  engrav'd  en  my  ftonc  ; 
But  pour  o'er  my  coffin  a  flaggon  of  red, 

And  fay  a  good  fellow  is  gone.' 

Any  one  who  knew  not  that  honefh  George  never  troubled 
his  head  about  the  nifty  records  of  antiquity,  might  fufpecl 
that  he  borrowed  his  idea  in  thofe  lines  from  the  fiift  flanzaof 
Mapes,  and  foftcned  it  from  an  idea  of  decorum. 

•  Mihi  eft  propofitum  in  taberna  moii, 
Vinum  fit  appofitum  mbrieniis  tri  ; 
Ut  dicant  cum  venerint  Angelorum  chori  : 
Deus  fis  propitius  huic  potatori  !' 

One  requefls  (we  will  allow  too  ludicroufly)  his  friends  to 
take  a  chara&eriftic  leave  of  their  former  boon  companion  \ 
but  the  other  invokes  fuperior  beings  to  recommend  him  as  a 
drunkard  to  his  Creator. 

The  renowned  hiflory  and  rare  atchievements  of  John 
W****s,  an  heroic  ballad,  is  evidently  written  in  imitation  of 
Grubb's  St.  George  for  England,  a  curious  account  of  which 
performance  is  prefixed  to  it  in  the  third  volume  of  Percy's 
Rcliques  of  ancient  Englifh  Poetry,  p.  31 1.  The  conclufion 
will  ferve  to  fhew  that  the  copy  does  not  fall  fhort  of  the  origi- 
nal in  oddity  or  in  humour. 

f  The  Dragon  of  Wantely  churches  ate, 
(He  us'd  to  come  on  a  Sunday) 
Whole  congregations  were  to  him 
A  diih  of  Salmagundi  : 
He  gave  no  quarter,  no  not  he, 
To  clergymen  or  laymen  : 
Crack'd  ev'n  the  fexton's  jobberknowl, 
And  fpoil'd  him  for  faying  Amen  : 
He  pouch'd  the  prebendaries  all, 
Who  ne'er  gave  him  an  ill  word ; 
Snapp'd  up  the  dean,  as  mug  in  his  flail 
As  a  maggot  in  a  filbert. 
The  corporation  worfhipful 
He  valued  not  an  ace, 

But  fwallow'd  the  mayor,  afleep  in  his  chair, 
And  pick'd  his  teeth  with 'the  mace. 
He  brous'd  on  monumental  brafs 
Fix'd  in  the  walls  o'th'  cloyfters ; 
And  ihoals  of  bawling  chorifters 
He  ate  like  fcallop'd  oyfters. 

h  2  He 
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He  quarrelPd  wiih  the  fteeple  clock 

And  ate  him  while  he  was  (hiking  ; 

Bellropes  he  munch'd  for  chitterlings, 

Tho'  they  wer'n't  fo  much  to  his  liking : 

Tombftones  and  monuments  he  took 

For  pills  to  cool  his  palate  ; 

And  cropt  the  church  yard  yew-trees  all — 

They  ferv'd  him  for  a  fallacL 

The  organ  that  lb  loud  did  roar 

Devour'd  he  in  his  frolick  ; 

And  batten'd  on  the  bellows-blower, 

For  he  fcar'd  not  the  wind-colick. 

To  (cape  his  facrilegious  maw 

This  dragon  he  gave  none  chance, 

But  fwallow'd  the  knave  that  fet  the  Have,. 

And  felt  no  qualm  of  confcience  : 

Parfons  were  his  black-puddings,,  and 

F'at  aldermen  his  capons ; 

And  his  tid-bit  the  collection  plate 

Brimful  of  Birmingham  halfpence. 

Clerks,  Curates,  Rectors,  Bifhops  ate 

This  Dragon, molt  uncivil; 

And  (but  he  never  comes  to  church) 

He  would  have  ate  the  D 1. 

But  the  men  of  Aylcfbury  efleem 

John  W s   a  greater  rarity: 

They  made  him  truftee  for  their  fcnoof, 
And  he  fwallow'd  up  the  charity. 

Chorus, 
John  W s  he  was  for  M- 


They  chofe  him  knight  of  the  mire  : 

And  he  made  a  fool  of  alderman  B , 

And  call'd  parfon  H a  Liar.' 

A  fong  on  the  breaking  of  the  water-head  near  Windfor 
Great  Park,  has  the  fame  kind  of  merit,  and  recalled,  not  to  its 
difadvantage,  that  of  the  Friar  and  the  Snipe,  which  we  believe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Oxford  Saufage.  The  Barber's  Nup- 
tials is  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior.  The  long  Monody  at  the, 
conclufion,  on  the  death  of  Dick,  a  favourite  cat,  poflefles  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  true  Cervantic  humour. 

(  O  paragon  of  cats,  whofe  lofs  diftrac"te 
My  foul,  and  turns  my  tears  to  cataracts, 
Nor  craft  nor  courage  could  thy  doom  prprogue  y 
Dick,  premier  cat  upon  the  catalogue 

Of 
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Of  cats  that  grace  a  caterwauling  age, 
Scar'd  by  Fate's  cat-call,  quits  this  earthly  ftage; 
Dire  fled  the  arrow  that  laid  Richard  flat, 
And  fickening  glory  faw  death  jhoot  a  cat. 

*  Ah  !  tho*  thy  buft  adorn  no  fculptur'd  mrine' 
No  vafe  thy  relics,  Dick,  to  fame  confign, 
No  rev'rend  characters  thy   rank  exprefs, 
:%or  hail  thee,  Dick,  D.  D.  nor  F.R.S., 
JFor  thee,   'midft  golden  groves  of  Paradife, 
Shall  bloom  the  deathlefs  wreath  that  earth  denies. 
There,  while  Grimalkin's  mew  her  Richard  greets, 
A  thoufand  cats  mail  purr  on  fainted  feats: 
E'en  now  I  fee,  defcending  from  his  throne, 
Thy  venerable  cat,  O  Whittington, 
The  kindred  excellence  of  Richard  hail,, 
And  fwell  with  joy  his  gratulating  tail  ; 
There  mall  the  worthies  of  the  whifker'd  race 
Eiyuan  mice  o'er  floors  of  fapphire  chafe, 
Midft  beds  of  aromatic   marum  ftray, 
Or  raptur'd  rove  befide  the  Milky  Way. 
Kittens,  than  Eallecn  Houiis  fairer  feen, 
Whofe  bright  eyes  gliilen  with  immortal  green, 
Shall  fmooth  for  Tabby  fwains  their  yielding  fur, 
And  to  their  amorous  mews  Jiilbnting  purr. 
There,  like  Alcmena's,  mall  Grimalkin's  fori 
In  blifs  repefe, — his  inoufmg  labours  done, 
Fate,  Envy,  Curs,  Time,    Tide,  and  Traps  defy, 
And  caterwaul  to  all  eternity.* 

The  equivoque  in  italics  is  not  probably  unfui  table  to  a  bur- 
?efque  poem  ;  and,  however  it  might  puzzle  an  etymclogiit  or 
an  antiquary,  perfectly  obvious  to  every  Oxford  under-gradu- 
-ate.  The  other  palTag-e  Co  marked  is,  we  fear,  not  equally  ex- 
cuiable.. — Many  lefler  poems  have  efcaped  without  a  comment ; 
4->ut  their  fize,  rather  than  a  want  of  merit,  has  caufed  them  to 
pafs  unnoticed.  We  meet  with  fewer  pages  of  jejune  or  inli- 
pid  poems  in  this  mifcellany  than  in  anv,  as  far  as  we  recollect, 
that  have  for  many  years  pail:  attracted  cur  attention.  The 
fongs  are  lively,  and  the  epigrams  neat  and  pointed :  with  two 
of  the  latter,  which  will  afford  entertainment,  we  (hall  conclude 
our  article  :  the  firft  is  on  the  following  thefis,  lgnotum  omne 
pro  magnifico. 

'  Averfe  to  pamper'd  and  high-mettled  Heeds, 
His  own  upon  chopt  itraw  Avaro  feeds: 
Bred  in  his  liable,  in  his  paddock  born, 
What  vail  ideas  they  mult  have  of  corn  !' 

L  3  The 
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The  fecond  on  a  dignified  clergyman  preaching  on  this  text/ 
€  Watch  and  pray  leit  ye  enter  into  temptation.5 

*  By  our  paftor  perplext, 
How  fhali  we  determine  ? — - 
"  Watch    and  Pray,'*  fays  the  Text, 
<e  Go  to  fleep,"  fays  the  Sermon.' 

It  fliould  be  noticed  that  thefe  poems  are  printed  in  a  very  ele- 
gant manner  :  both  the  paper  and  type  are  extremely  beautiful. 

A  Journey  through  Spain  in  the  1\js  1786  and  1 7B7  ;  with 
particular  Attention  to  the  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Com- 
merce, Population,  Taxes,  and  Revenue  of  that  Country ;  and 
Remarks  in  paffing  through  a  Part  of  France.  By  Jofcph 
Townjcnd.    3  Vols.  A.  M.  (Concluded from  Vol  I.  p.  403.^ 

/~\F  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  Spain  was  the 
^^   moft  early  and  rapid  in  her  advances  towards  civilization 
and  improvement :  in  almoft  the  bed  ages  of  Rome,  (lie  fur- 
nifhed  ingenious  authors,  who  added  to  the  celebrated  group 
of  claflical  philofophers  and  hiitcrians,  and  afforded  fplendid 
retreats  for  the  luxurious  and  faftidious  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
How  (he  fell  in  confequence  of  what  was  firft  eileemed  her 
lingular  good  fortune  in  difcovery,  as  well  as  from  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  her  bigoted  monarchs,  it  is  not  our  bufmefs  to 
explain  \  but  every  page  of  thefe  inftrudtive  travels  (hows  that, 
with  advantages  from   fituation  and  climate  fuperior  to  what 
almoit  every  other  country  enjoys,  it  falls  below  them  in  in- 
.  ternal  profperity  and  happinefs.     Miftaken  policy,  mifapplied 
charity,  ill-employed  zeal,  and  mifdirected  efforts,  combine  to 
.  deprefs  it ;  and  if  any  calamity  fhould  add  to  its  diflreiTes,  a 
..  revolution  will  probably  reftore  to  the  people  their  power, 
though  without  another  alteration  in  the  minds,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  reftore  the  riches  of  the  church  to  the  world,  to  com- 
merce, to  agriculture,  and  manufactures, 

Mr.  Townfend,  after  his  return  to  Madrid,  from  his  nor- 
thern tour,  gives  fome  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Spa- 
niards, their  intrigues,  and, their  peculiar  cultoms.  The  cor- 
tejo  is  the  cecifbeo  of  Italy,  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Spaniard  is 
no  longer  obferved  :  they  run  into  the  oppoiite  extreme,  and  a 
general  diffipation  has  fucceeded  the  ftri&nef*  of  the  Italian 
hufband.  This  licentioufnefs  has  affected  the  church ;  and, 
though  the  higher  orders  are  repreferited  as  models  of  zeal, 
piety,  and  charity,  the  curates  are  affected  with  the  general 
liberunifm  3  and  a  bigoted  adherence  to  forms,  to  CQrtfeflions, 
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and  penances,  is  fuppofed  to  counterbalance  the  word  depra- 
vity.    The  vait  incomes  of  the  nobilily  are  wailed  by  want  of 
management  and  ceconomy,  leffened  by  the  charge  of  provid- 
ing in  their  own  houfes  for  fuperannuated  fervants,  exhaufted 
ib  much  by  occafional  fplendor  and  expenfive  eftablifhments, 
as  to  induce  them  to  contract  debts,  or  at  lead  to  difable  them 
from  ufeful  patriotic  undertakings.  The  government  is  fcarce- 
lv  in  a  better  fituation  ;  and,  when  the  fplendid  dream  of  the 
riches  of  a  new  world  had  vaniihed,  a  load  of  debts  fucceeded, 
which  they  have  not  yet  cleared.     An  Englifh  politician  might 
fmile  when  he  hears  the  inconfiderable  amount  of  what  is  call- 
ed a  load;  but  it  is  a  more  ferious  inconvenience  to  Spain 
than  230  millions  are  to  England.     The  debt  incurred  by  the 
laft  war  is  very  little  more  than  four  million.     The  reve- 
nue, from   Mr.  Lifton's  average  of  ten  years  to  1778,  was 
4,172,6481.   flerling :  the   expenditure,  4,888,5141.     In    the 
account,  however,  are  fome  apparent  errors  and  inconfiften- 
cies ;  yet,  at  that  time,  the  receipts  were  greatly  inferior  to 
the  expenditure.     It  is  faid,  fmce  that  period,  the  improve- 
ment in  collecting  the  revenue  has  raifed  it  to  live  millions, 
and  that  it  now  exceeds  the  expence.     The  lift  of  the  taxes, 
and  the  obfervations  reflecting  their  influence  on  the  manu- 
factures, are  very  complete  and  judicious ;  but  we  have  not 
room  for  the  abridgment.     The  bank  of  St.  Carlos  is  repre- 
fented  to  be  in  a  fiourifhing  flate. 

The  population  of  Spain  is  eftimated  at  nearly  ten  millions; 
of  thefe  more  than  188  thoufand  belong  to  the  church:  the 
artifans,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  are  not  together  double 
that  number.  There  is  much  reafon  to  think  that  the  popu- 
lation is  dated  too  low,  and,  even  from  this  account,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  increafmg  :  there  are  about  fixty-feven  perfons  to  a 
lquare  mile.  Spain  was,  however,  formerly  better  peopled, 
and  our  author  examines  the  feveral  caufes  that  have  contri- 
buted to  its  depopulation.  Some  of  thefe,  in  the  extent  de- 
fcribed,  are  perhaps  vifionary  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  arc 
correctly  and  properly  detailed. 

f  Should  the  people  take  advantage  of  the  prefent  crifis  to  banifh 
the  inquifitors,  and  to  afTert  their  freedom  ;  fhould  they,  happy 
in  pofTefling  one  of  the  richeft  countries  upon  earth,  contract  the 
bounds  of  their  unwieldy  empire;  fhould  they  confine  their  views 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  peninfula,  and  cultivate  the  art* 
of  peace  ;  fhould  they,  to  cherifh  induftry,  aboliih  the  monaftic 
orders,  lelTen  the  number  of  their  feftiVab,  eitabliih  an  agra- 
rian law,  and  flrike  off  the  fetters  by  which  their  commerce  has 
been  bound;  confidering  the  foil,  the  climate,  the  abundance  of 
water,  the  natural  productions,,  the  rivers,  the  harbours,  and  the 
local  fituation,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  country,  of  the 
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fame  extent,  would  be  more  populous,    more  wealthy,  or  mora 
powerful  than  Spain. 

*  Let  her  for  ever  keep  her  true  interefl  in  view,  and  all  Europe 
mufl  rejoice  in  her  profperity.' 

This  part  of  our  author's  work  is  concluded  with  an  account 
of  the  principal  people  in  Madrid,  either  in  the  political  or  li- 
terary department  j  among  whom  we  may  mention  Juan  Bap- 
tifta  Munoz,  hiftoriographer  to  the  king,  who,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  native  Spaniard,  has  fpent  feven  years  in  mak- 
ing collections  for  an  hiftory  of  America:  we  hope,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  work,  we  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  add,  with- 
al! the  prejudices  of  a  modern  Spaniard. 

Mr.  Townfend,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  left  Madrid 
to  proceed  homeward  by  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  Barce- 
lona. The  little  details  which  occur  in  his  journey  are  not 
very  important  till  we  arrive  at  the  new  fettlement  in  Sierra 
Morena.  The  country  they  paffed  through  was,  as  ufual, 
land,  g-ypfum,  or  limeflone.  It  is  well  known  that  to  this 
uncultivated  fpet  fettlers  of  different  kinds  have  been  invited. 
They  are  now  7868  in  number ,  but,  as  they  have  no  manu- 
factures, there  are  numerous  beggars  among  them.  Though 
the  new  fettlers,  collected  from  various  countries,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Germany,  enjoy  confiderable  immunities,  the 
fettlement  is  far  from  profpering.  The  caufes  are  not  clearly 
afcertained :  rhe  want  of  a  proper  market  may  check  induflry, 
^nd  the  want  of  animating  examples,  or  fources  of  emulation, 
may  damp  activity. 

In  proportion  to  the  diflance  from  this  colony,  the  traces  of 
civilization  are  more  few :  the  road  was  more  thinly  covered 
with  limeftone  and  granite,  or  marks  of  decompofed  granite 
more  frequent.  At  Cordova  our  author  again  found  a  fertile 
plain  and  cultivated  hills ;  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  palm 
again  met  his  view.  Seville  afforded  him  much  pleafure  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  various  fources  of  information,  from  his 
refidence  with  the  archbiihop.  The  cathedral,  the  receptacle 
of  immenfe  riches,  fecluded  by  the  anxiety  of  pious  devotees 
from  the  world,  is  defcribed,  as  well  as  its  various  ornaments, 
the  convents  and  univerfity,  very  minutely. 

'  The  principal  manufacture  is  fnuiF.  To  this  I  paid  particular 
attention.  The  edifice,  elegant  and  fimple  in  its  form,  is  about 
fix  hundred  feet  by  four  hundred  and  eighty,  and  not  lefs  than  fixty 
feet  in  height,  with  four  regular  fronts,  inclofing  twenty-eight 
quadrangles.  It  ccft  thirty- feven  millions  of  reals,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds.  At  prefent,  no  more  than 
feventeen  hundred  workmen  are  employed,  and  one  hundred  horfes 
or  mules;  but  formerly  three  thoufand  men  were  engaged,  and 
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near  four  hundred  horfes.      This  falling  off  is  attributed  to  mifma- 
nagement,  and  to  the  'reluctance  with  w  y  confented  to  dff- 

troy  their  damaged  tobacco.  They  have  now  changed  thisfyftcm; 
and,  not  many  days  before  my  arrival,  they  condemned  to  the. 
flames  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  weight  as  unf  t  for  nfe.  Yet  the 
high  price  of  the  commodity  retrains  the  fak  ;  for,  fince  they  raifed 
the  tobacco  from  thirty  to  forty  reals,  that  is,  from  about  f\<  to 
eight  millings  a  pound,  the  demand  lus  gradually  lefTened.  From 
the  year  1780,  the  annual  fale  has  been,  of  tobacco  from  Brazil, 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  purchafed  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  at  three  reals  a  pound  ;  and  of  (miff  from  the  produce  of 
their  own  colonies,  one  million  fix  hundred  thoufand  pownds,  belide 
cigars  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  They  have  lying  by  them, 
more  than  five  millions  of  muff  unfold  ;  but,  as  it  will  not  fuffer  by 
age,  they  are  not  uneafy  at  this  accumulation.  Befide  the  peculiar 
kind  of  fnuff,  with  which  Spain  was  accuilomed  to  fu  pply  the  mar- 
ket, they  havelatrly  introduced  the  manufacture  of  rappee.  There 
was  a  neceflity  for  this,  in  order  to  put  a  i*op  to  an  illicit  trader 
whilit  the  king  was  felling  at  hxty,  and  fomet  mes  at  fourfcore  reals 
a  pound,  the  fmuggiers  fold  the  fame  commodity  at  forty,  having 
themfelves  purchafed  it  in  France,,  from  the  farmers  of  tobacco  ar. 
fifteen  ;  but,  now  that  government  fells  good  rappee  at  twenty-four 
reals,  the  fmuggiers  profit  will  not  compenfate  for  the  rife.  In  this 
branch  alone  are  employed,  at  prefent,  twor  hundred  and  twenty 
people,  old  and  young,  with  fixteen  mules;  but  they  mean  to  pufh. 
their  trade,  when  they  can  get  a  fufheient  quantity  of  tobacco,  and 
to  engage  five  times  as  many  hands.  The  operations  are  fo  nu- 
merous before  the  rappee  is  tit  for  market,  that  they  require  a  mul- 
titude of  workmen.' 

The  director  has  a  falary  of  40,000  reals ;  there  are  fifty- 
four  fuperior  officers,  and  as  many  fubovdinate  to  them.  The 
filk  manufacture  ia  1739  employed  only  140  looms:  from 
fome  more  judicious  regulations  thev  now  amount  to  2318. 
At  a  future  period  the  fuccefs  will  probably  be  greater; 
but  Spain,  with  all  her  exertions,  cannot  fupply  her  manufac- 
turers with  a  fuifieient  quantity  of  lilk,  or  of  a  proper  qua- 
lity. 1  he  inquilition,  of  which  our  author  gives  fome  ac- 
count, the  belt  that  could  probably  be  procured  ;  its  victim 
Olavide,  and  the  ludicrous  object  of  its  more  ridiculous  pu- 
nifhmenr,  Ignacio  Rodriguez,  the  quack,  mountebank,  and 
beggar,  are  entertaining.  Mr.  Townfend  remarks,  that  the 
fpiritual  court  is  a  child  of  the  fame  parent  as  the  inquifition  ; 
it  now  comparatively  fleeps ;  but,  in  the  more  luxuriant  foils 
of  defpotifm  and  hierarchy,  may  again   recover  its  virulence. 

Liquorice  is  one  of  the  productions  of  this  climate  ;  and,  in 
five  years,  the  quantity  imported  into  London  appears  to  have 
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been  doubled :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  for  the  ufe  of  the  porter 
brewers,  and  is  at  leaf!  an  innocent  ingredient*  The  brewers 
of  London  ufe  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity. 

We  meet  with   little  intereiting  information  till  we  arrive 
with  our  traveller  at  Cadiz,  which  feems  to  have  deereafed  in 
population,  as    it   now  contains   66   inltead  of  85    thoufand 
fouls.     There  are  three  hofpitals,  two  of  which  are  remark- 
ably neat ;  the  other  reproachable   for  filth  and  naitinefs :  in 
this  laft  hofpital  they  lofe  one  in  ten.     The  hofpicio,  or  houie 
of  indultry,  is  fpoken  of  with  reipect.     The  daily  average  is 
855   perfons,  and  the  expence  about  (even  pence  per  day  for 
each  :  what  he  earns  above  that  turn  is  carried  to  his  account 
and  paid,  when  he  can  {how  that  he  is  able  to  ellabliih  him- 
felf  without  the  aid  of  the  houfe.     Poor  perfons  are  alio  fup- 
plied  from  the   funds   with  working   tools    and   in  liniments. 
The  annual  expence  is  near  14000I.  a  year  ;   the  expence   of 
each  perfon,  not  including  his  labour,  is  about   14I.  8s.  yd. 
Yet,  even  in  the  management  of  this  hofpicio,  our  author 
*  finds  much  to  blame,  and  lie  ihows,  very  fiuisfactorily,  that  it 
will  no  more  prevent  the  increafe  of  beggars  than  the  mifap- 
plied  charity  of  the  clergy.  Our  author's  remarks  alfo  on  trade, 
and    the  impolicy   of   the    Spaniards  in    conducting    it,    are 
highly  judicious.     The  whole  produce  of  the  Spaniih  mines, 
imported  into  Spain,  was  dated  in  1786  at  5,400,0001.     We 
regret  that  it  is  impomhle,  within  our  limits,  to  give  an  ade- 
quate abltracl:   of  our  author's  reprefentation  of  the  Spanifh 
commerce.     The  naval  force  of  Spain  is  now  laid  to  amount 
to  73  fail  of  the  line,  including  1  fhip  of  54  guns,  and  4  of  58. 
The  number  of  fir  ft  rates  from  1  amounts  now  to  10  fail,  each 
mounting  112  guns.     Spain,  in  our  author's  opinion,  ought 
not  to  aim  at  a  naval  force.     The  fame  money  properly  ex- 
pended in  promoting  trade,  added  to  her  natural  advantages, 
would  make  her  a  rich  commercial  nation.    War  indeed  feems 
■  now  to  be  almofl  at  an  end,  and  the  only  method  of  avoiding 
is,  by  ready  preparations,  not  to  dread  it.    The  fhips  of  Spain 
will  not  be  formidable,  till  her   failors   are   more  numerous, 
more  active,  and   more   experienced.     We  omit  feveral   cir- 
cumftances  in  the  account  of  Cadiz,  to  find  room  for  the  de- 
fcription  of  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  the  philofophic  hiftorian  of 
South  America. 

*  I  found  him  perfectly  the  philofopher,  fenfjble  and  well 
informed,  lively  in  his  converfation,  free  and  eafy  in  his  man- 
ners. Having  obferved  at  his  door  two  foldiers  mounting 
guard,  I  expelled  fome  pride  of  appearance,  but  I  met  with 
nothing  like  it.  This  great  man,  diminutive  in  ftature,  re- 
markably thin  and  bowed  down  with  age,  clad  like  a  peafant,  and, 
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furrounded  by  his  numerous  family  of  children,  with  the  youngeft, 
about  two  years  old,  playing  on  his  knee,  was  fitting  to  receive 
morning  vilitors,  in  a  room,  the  dimenfions  and  furniture  of  which, 
for  a  few  moments,  diverted  my  attention  from  himfelr",  the  chief 
objecT:  of  veneration.  The  room  was  twenty  feet  long  by  fourteen 
wide,  and  lefs  than  eight  feet  high,  in  this  T  faw  difperfed  con-* 
fufedly  chairs,  tables,  trunks,  boxes,  books,  and  papers,  a  bed,  a 
prefs,  umbrellas, clothes,  carpenters  tools,  mathematical  inllruments, 
a  barometer,  a  clock,  guns,  pictures,  looking-glafies,  foliils,  mine- 
rals, and  (hells,  his  kettle,  bafons,  broken  jugs,  American  antiqui- 
ties, money,  and  a  curious  mummy  from  the  Canary  iilands,  or  at 
leaft  its  trunk  with  the  head  and  arms  ;  for  having  been  the  common 
plav-thittg  of  his  children,  they  had  amufed  themfelves  with  draw- 
ing its  teeth  and  breaking  off  its  limbs. 

t  Among  the  extraneous  foflils,  he  (hewed  me  a  variety  of  fea- 
(hells,  collected  by  him  ft  If  near  the  fummits  of  the  Ivigheft  moun- 
tains in  America,  fome  on  the  furface,  but  many  bedded  rn  the 
limeitone  rock.  When  I  went  to  take  my  leave  of  hin  on  quit- 
ting Cadiz,  he  prefented  me  with  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  South 
America,  a  work  highly  deferving  to  be  translated. ' 

In  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  by  fea,  for  he  adopts  this 
mode  of  conveyance  from  Cadiz  to  Malaga,  Mr.  Tov/nfend 
flops  to  examine  two  phenomena,  the  conftant  current  through 
the  Straits,  which  has  noeffecl:  on  the  fullnefs  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  fea  and  land  breeze.  The  fir  ft  he  afcribes  td 
fome  invifible  outlet  from  the  Mediterranean,  without  being 
aware  that  an  under-current  has  been  afcertained  with  tolerable 
accuracy ;  while  the  fea  and  land-breeze  are  attributed  to  the 
afcent  and  condenfation  of  vapour  refpecYivelv. 

Malaga  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay :  the  houfes 
are  high,  the  flreets  contracted  and  dirty ;  of  the  inhabitants 
the  greater  number  are  females.  The  biihop  is  very  devout 
and  benevolent :  his  flagellations  and  his  charity  being  both 
confpicuous.  The  effects  of  the  former  we  know  not ;  but 
among  thole  of  the  latter,  the  great  number  of  beggars  is  very 
apparent.  The  government  of  Malaga  is  mild  and  lenient, 
and  murders  are  confequently  common- 

The  country  round  Malaga  is  fchift  and  limeftonc.  It  is 
abrupt  and  broken,  but  cultivated  wherever  a  vine  can  be  fix- 
ed, for  wine  is  the  ilaple  commodity  *,  and  the  indultry  of  the 
Spaniard,  in  tliefe  regions,  feems  to  remove,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  or  at  leait  to  leffen,  the  ufual  imputation  of  idleness. 
The  expence  of  the  cultivation  of  a  vineyard,  is  three-fourths 
of  the  produce,  and  confequently  all  the  land  for  corn  is  plo 
ed  :  but,  in  the  ciiflricc  of  Malaga,  1  4000  wine-preiTes  flill  re- 
main.    From    800  to  1000  veffels  enter   this  port  annual- 
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}v.  About  one-tenth  are  Spamfh,  and  the  exports,  in  wine, 
fruit,  oi?,  and  huh,  are  valued  at  375,0001.  annually.  The 
vaft  extenfive  farm  of  a  Genoefe,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  an 
object  of  fome  curiofitv,  like  a  verdant  fpot  in  a  barren  wil- 
dernefs.  He  contract s  alfo  for  cards  to  be  delivered  regular- 
ly for  the  colonies.  The  price  is  two  reals  a  pack,  though 
they  are  faid  not  to  be  intrinlically  worth  one,  and  they  are 
fold  by  government  for  twenty  reals,  or  a  dollar.  The  price 
is  fo  exorbitant  that  the  dock  in  hand  increafes;  and  iixteen 
thou f and  packs  are  undifpofed  of. 

The  road  from  Malaga  to  Granada  lies  partly  through  a 
delightful  valley,  and  in  part  over  mountains,  where  goats  on- 
ly browfe,  and  the  fure-footed  mule  only  fteps  with  fafety. 
On  thefe  mountains  fmugglevs  and  aflafTins  are  numerous  : 
the  officers  employed  to  collect  the  duty,  which  chiefly  arifes 
from  tobacco,  amount  to  18000,  and  their  pay  is  fo  trifling, 
that  they  are  at  leal!  expnfed  to  corruption.  The  mountains, 
in  t'  bourhood  of  Alhama,  arc  ahnoff.  wholly  conglu* 

tinatcd  fand,  with  marine  exuvise.  The  fertile  vale  of  Gra- 
nada forms  a  linking  contrail  to  thefe  horrid  barren  mono* 
tains.  Water  is  plentiful  without  inachines;  the  foil  light 
and  luxuriant,  eafily  moved  by  a  plough  of  the  fimpleit  con- 
ftru&ion,  fo  fimple  as  to  fugged  to  Mr.  Towtlfend  the  ori- 
gin of  this  ufeful  infmiment,  which  he  thinks  was  firft  only  a 
crooked  flick,  pufhed  forwards  by  a  man,  1  he  beam  was 
wards  added,  when  oxen  were  employed,  to  regulate  the 
line  of  draught,  according  to  the  tenacity  of  the  foil,  and  the 
required  depth  of  the  furrow.  Two  pins  to  remove  the  earth 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  form  a  wider  furrow  than  the  fhare 
alone  could  trace,  was  an  obvious  improvement;  and  this  con- 
ftitutes  the  whole  of  the  plough  in  the  vale  of  Granada. 

The  population  of  Granada  is  flated  at  80,000:  the  revenue 
nf  the  archbifhop  at  25000I.  annually.  The  ufual  charity  is 
followed  by  the  ufual  crowd  of  beggars ;  but  the  chearlul  be- 
nevolence, tn  v  >cd  piety,  the  mild  unaiTuming  good 
fenfe  of  the  archbifhop,  are  fpoken  of  with  the  higheft  refpedl. 
The  Alhambra,  the  Moorifh  palace,  and  the  cathedral,  have 
been  too  often  delcribcd  to  detain  us.  The  hofpicio  is  repre- 
fentcd  as  containing  655  perfons,  chiefly  young  perfons,  and 
thole  decrepid  by  age  :  yet  their  gains,  on  an  average,  are 
reckoned  at  one  pound  two  millings  and  eight  pence  each  ; 
their  expences  only  at  two  pounds  three  (hillings.  The  ma- 
nufactures of  Granada  are  on  the  decline,  from  vexatious 
fines  and  injudicious  taxes.  The  decay  of  trade  is,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors  ;  and  our  author,  in  his 
enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  this  meafure,  feems  4o  treat  it  with 
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too  great  lenity.  In  a  political  view,  he  confiders  them  to 
have  been  injurious  by  correfponding  with  the  enemies  of 
Spain  on  the  continent,  while  he  ieems  to  think  the  oilen- 
fible  accusations  of  bigots  frivolous.  The  nitre-works,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Granada,  occafion  alio  ibme  fpecula- 
tions ;  but  this  iubjeel  is  greatly  elucidated  fince  the  time  in 
which  Mr.  Townfend  wrote.  That  the  air  or  heat  of  the  hin 
produces  vitriolic  acid  is  more  doubtful ;  but  in  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  he  remarks,  that  the  gypfum  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  *  quantity  of  fun,'  and  where  the  influence  of 
this  luminary  is  lefs,  chalk  is  more  commonly  found.  Sun 
undoubtedly  produces  the  oxygen  from  plants,  and  the  other 
balis  of  vitriolic  acid  is  not  yet  known :  there  is  indeed  fume* 
reafon  to  think  that  it  is  found  in  the  atmofphere. 

Near  Guadix,  twelve  leagues  from  Granada,  the  ground  is 
i  welling  and  irregular,  like  a  ftormy  ocean,  whofe  fluidity  is 
in  a  moment  repreiTed  j  and  the  elevation  of  the  country,  with 
the  vicinity  of  fnowy  mountains,  greatly  retards  the  vegeta- 
tion.    For  three  days,  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  was  our  author  in  fight  of  the  mow.    At  Carthagenay 
from  an   accident,  Mr.  Townfend  was  not  able  to   vifit  the 
docks ;  but  the  fight  of  criminals  laden  with  chains,  employed 
in  the  public  works,  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  reprehend- 
ing the  employment  of  convicts  in  the  public  fervice.     In  the 
dock- yard  the  mails  float  in  water,  becaufe  from  the  evapora-* 
tion  going  on  with  rapidity,  while  the  water  is  feldom  chang- 
ed, ftrong  brine  is  loon  formed,  which  kills  the  worm.     The 
efparno  ruih  is,  in  this  country,  beginning  to  be  employed  for 
making  cloth ;  ks  utility   in  making  cables*  which,  as  they 
float  in  water,  are  not  injured  by  a  rocky  bottom,    is  well 
known.     The  barilla,  chiefly  a  commercial  object  from  this 
port,  is  prepared  from  burning  many  different  plants,  parti- 
cularly the  foza,  the  falicornia,  and  the  barilla,  from  winch  it 
is  denominated.     An  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  quintals  are 
exported  annually,  but  this  fubflance  is  alfo  fettered  by  a  tax, 
'and  its  exportation  greatly  lelTened :  it  is  one  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  unite  Spain  lb  clofely  with  England,  for  it  is  not 
eafy  to  carry  on  the  foap  manufacture,  nor  the  glais  works, 
without  the  barilla  of  Spain,  or  at  teaft  of  Sicily. 

■  Their  courfe  of  hufbandry  is  wheat,  parley,  and  fallow.  For 
wheat  they  break  up  their  land  in  September,  and,  after  three 
ploughings,  the  feed  is  put  into  the  ground  about  the  middle  of 
November  or  the  beginning  of  December.  In  J  nly  they  reap  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  for  one,  in  proportion  to  the  wetnefs  of  the  ieafon. 
For  barley  they  move  the  earth  once  or  twice,  as  opportunity  per- 
mits, fowipg  their  land  generally  in  September,  but  always  after 
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the  firft  rain  fubfequent  to  the  wheat  harveft,  and  receive  from 
thirty  to  forty  fanegas  of  grain  on  a  fanega  of  land,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  for  one  upon  their  feed,  becaufe  a 
fanega  is  that  quantitv  of  good  land,  on  which  they  fow  one  fane- 
ga of  wheat  or  two  of  barley. 

*  A  fanega  of  corn  is  here  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
twelve  folid  inches,  and  weighs  a  quintal,  that  is,  one  hundred 
pounds  Spanifh,  or  one  hundred  and  two  pounds  and  three  quarters 
avoirduDois  ;  and  among  the  merchants  five  fanegas  and  a  quarter 
are  reckoned  equal  to  eight  Winchefler  bufhels  of  two  thpufand  one 
hundred  and  fe verity-eight  folid  inches  ;  but  upon  a  rough  calcula- 
tion, two  fanegas  of  grain  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  three  bufhels, 
and  one  fanega  of  land  may  be  confidered  as  three  quarters  of  an 
acre. 

'  For  their  fallow  crop  they  often  fow  barilla,  and  get  from 
ten  to  twelve  quintals  on  a  fanega ;  but  if,  for  want  of  rain,  they 
are  difappointed  in  the  proper  fe:tfon  for  wheat,  they  fow  that  land 
Hkewife  with  barilla  ;  and  fuppofing  the  market  price  to  be  forty 
reals  the  quintal,  it  is  found  more  profitable  than  a  good  crop  of 
wheat.  The  average  price  is  confiderably  higher  ;  but  as  the 
commodity  rifes  and  falls  between  wide  extremes,  it  is  fometimes 
fold  for  twenty,  and  at  other  times  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  reals 
the  quintal. 

■  They  grind  all  their  corn  by  wind-mills.  I  counted  thirty 
near  the  city  ;  and  water  is  fo  fcarce,  that  M.  Macdonell  pays 
thirteen  pounds  a  year  only  for  the  carriage  of  it.' 

The  difeafes  arc  chiefly  putrid  fevers ;  and  the  defpotifm  of 
the  government  has  interfered  with  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  phyficians  being  ordered  to  ufe  only  Don  Jofeph  Mafde- 
Val's  opiate  *.  It  confifts  of  bark,  fixed  alkali,  and  emetic  tar- 
tar. We  doubt  whether,  in  this  form,  any  confiderable  de- 
compofition  can  take  place,  but  Mr.  Townfend  is  not  aware 
that  bark  alone  leflens  the  effects  of  antimony. 

The  road  from  Carthagena  to  Alicant  affords  little  deferr- 
ing of  notice,  except  that  to  the  count  Florida  Blanca  Spain  is 
indebted  for  an  excellent  inflitution,  noticed  in  this  part  of 
the  journey.  Government  is  engaged  in  building  a  cottage  at 
the  diftaiice  of  every  league,  where  a  man  is  placed  for  the 
purpofe  of  repairing  the  roads,  and  protecting  or  affifting  paf- 
iengers.  The  -  inhabitants  of  Alicant  are  probably  not  fewer 
than  20,000  ;  but  it  is  not  the  fee  of  a  bifhop.  In  1782,  961 
veffels  entered  the  port :  the  exports  to  Great  Britiain  were  in 
1784  valued  at  above  89000I.  while  the  imports  were  above 

•  *  Tt  does  not  contain  opium,  but  this  is  an  old  pharmaceutical  term  for 
^ectuary. 
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75000I.  In  1784,  the  imports  were  more  valuable  than  the 
exports  in  a  larger  proportion.  The  more  particular  account 
of  the  trade  of  Alicant,  the  defeviption  of  the  Huerta,  a  very 
fertile  plain,  and  of  the  refervoir  in  the  mountains,  by  which 
it  is  watered,  can  only  be  read  with  advantage  in  the  work  it- 
felf.  The  account  of  the  kermes  docs  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  or*  other  authors,  except  that  Mr.  Townfend  thinks  the 
in  feci  derives  no  nourifbment  from  the  tree  (quercus  cocci- 
fera).  There  is,  however,  a  parafite  infect,  perhaps  two, 
which  feed  on  its  leaf  and  the  Items  of  the  amantaceous  flowers, 
but  they  do  not  injure  the  fructification  :  they  form  red  ex- 
crefcences.  All  this  country  is  calcareous,  frequently  mixed 
with  (hells  and  other  marine  productions.  On  the  north  of 
Alicant  the  fchiftus  is  more  remarkable.  The  difeafes  of  fhis 
country,  intermittent  fevers,  are  attributed  not  to  inarm  miaf- 
mata,  for  there  are  no  marines  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  to- 
eating  a  quantity  of  melons  and  gourds ;  an  opinion  neither 
probable,  nor  well  fupported. — The  belt  account  that  we  have 
i'ctn  of  the  caufes  of  the  failure  of  the  Spanifh  expedition 
againft  Algiers,  we  mail  tranferibe, 

*  I  had  the  curiofity.  to  afk  Don  Francifco  Pacheco  his  opinion 
refpecling  the  failure  of  the  Spanifh  expedition  againft  Algiers.  He 
was  prefent  on  that  memorable  day,  and  being  both  high  in  com- 
mand, and  a  confidential  friend  of  general  O'Reilly,  he  was  com- 
petent to  form  a  judgment  of  his  conduct.  The  armament  con- 
fitted  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  with  a  ftrong  fieet  to  cover  them  ; 
but  the  boats  were  capable  of  receiving  only  eight  thoufand  men. 
The  firft  divifion,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  form  upon  the  ftrand, 
and  to  reft  upon  their  arms  tiil  the  whole  force  mould  be  difembark- 
ed,  becaufe  the  defign  of  the  general  was  to  move  in  columns,  and 
to  take  poffeffion  of  a  mountain  which  commanded  the  city  of  Al- 
giers. This  divifion  made  good  its  landing,  and  met  with  nothing 
to  moleft  them  ;  but  the  commanding  officer,  feeing  the  Moors  af- 
fembled  to  oppofe  him,  yet  not  in  force,  impatient  to  gather  lau- 
rels, inftead  of  halting  agreeable  to  orders,  cried  out,  a  ellos  mi* 
Jkijos,  at  them,  my  Jons,  and  ruined  forward  to  the  attack.  The 
enemy  retired,  and  he  continued  to  purfue  them  till  his  men  were 
haraffed,  and  thrown  into  confufionby  multitudes  who  lay  hid  be- 
hind camels,  rocks,  and  bufhes. 

'  The  fecond  divifion  haftened  to  fupport  the  firft,  but  it  was 
now  too  late,  and  the  confufion  becoming  general,  the  commander 
in  chief  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  This  he  conducted  with 
fuch  (kill,  that,  embarking  his  troops  in  light  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Moors,  he  faved  his  artillery,  and  loft 
Qnly  four  hundred  and  fixty  men;  a  trifling  lofs  when  it  is  conii* 
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dered  that  they  had  been  fkirmifhirig  fourteen  hours  without  inter- 
iwiftion.       ^ 

'  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rafhnefs  of  the  officer  who  had  the! 
command  of  the  troops  fir'lt  janded,  the  city  muft  in  three  days 
have  been  reduced  to  afnes.' 

Valencia  is  laid  to  contain  near  800,000  perfons.  The* 
convents  are  however  numerous}  and,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
thedral, very  rich,  and  will  afford  the  levelling  fpirits  of  an- 
other century  (perhaps  of  this)  ample  fpoil.  The  univerfity 
has  lately  ftourifbedj  and  can  now  boait  of  24OO  ftudents.  The 
medical  ichool  is  much  more  enlightened  than  any  other  in 
Spain  ;  but  the  profelTors  appear  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  Haller  and  Gaubius,  though  Boerhaave,  Van  Swei- 
ten,  Cullen,  Murray,  and  even  Home  in  medicine  ;  Baume 
and  Maecpier  in  chemiitry  j  are  their  adopted  guides.  The 
commerce  oi  Valencia  is  confiderable  :  the  produce  of  this  fer- 
tile vale  is  fnppoicd  to  exceed  three  millions.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  exporting  raw  iilk  has  occafioned  much  illicit  trade, 
an  increafe  of  tiie  price  of"  that  commodity,  and  a  ilri£ter  at- 
tention to  the  growth  of  iilk'  in  other  countries. 

'  Spanilh  filk,  from  its  inequality,  is  not  in  hich  requeft  as  that 
of  other  Kingdoms ;  yet  for  lome  purpoies  it  aniwers  very  well. 
For  this  reaion  cur  importation  has  commonly  been  trifling,  and 
fcarcely  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  year  1779,  it  amounted  only 
to  forty-four  pounds  and  one  third,  and  the  next  year  to  fixty-five. 
But  A.  D.  i;b2  we  took  .from  them  five  hundred  ami  forty-one 
pounds  and  one  third,  and  the  next  year  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  pounds ;  after  which,  for  three  years,  we  re- 
ceived no  more;  but  in  the  year  1784,  we  fupplied  them  with  fix* 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fix  pounds  of  raw  Iilk  ;  and  four  years 
after,  we  lent  them  five  thoufand  feveu  hundred  pounds  of  thrown 
filk,  receiving  from  them  in  return  three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
pounds  raw,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thrown. 

*  The  quantity  of  wrought  filks  they  took  from  us,  on  the  ave- 
rage of  fix  years,  from  1783  to  1788  inclufive,  as  it  appears  by 
our  cuftoin-houfe  books,  was,  in  piece  goods,  one  hundred  and 
iixty-lix  pounds,  in  hole  five  hundred  and  feventy-eight  pounds, 
mixed  with  inkle  three  hundred  and  feventy-nine  pounds,  and  with 
woriled  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fix  pounds. ' 

Five  trees  are  fuppofed  to  produce  annually  two  pounds  of 
filk.  The  rock  in  this  vicinity  is  calcareous,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  other  rocks  of  Spain,  Mr.  Bowles  has 
found  cinnabar.  The  archbifhop  is  reprefented  as  chearful, 
engaging,  uncommonly  fenhble,  and  well  informed.  The 
practice  of  phytic,  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  is  apparently  at 
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a  low  ebb.  The  higheft  fee  is  ten  pence,  the  loweft  two 
pence;  fo  that  great  knowledge  and  deep  inveitigation  can- 
hardly  be  expected  from  thofe  who  labour  with  the  greateit 
afliduity  to  gain  twenty  {hillings  in  one  day.  In  Valeneiathey 
ufe  the  cicuta  with  iuccefs  in  cancers ;  and  our  author  remarks 
that  it  is  fvveet,  aromatic,  and  free  from  any  nauleous  fmell  in 
Callile,  while  in  Valencia,  and  on  the  eailern  coalt,  it  is  re- 
markably foetid  and  deleterious. 

Our  author's  journey  to  Barcelona  Was  through  Morviedro, 
Benicarlo,  Tortofa,  and  Terragona.  In  the  road  to  Morviedro 
lie  vi  fited  the  (lately  convent  of  de  los  Reyes,  erected  and  endow- 
ed by  the  lalt  duke  of  Calabria.  It  is  a  magnificent  building, 
and  rich  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  revenue,  gold,  and  jewels. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  are  eftimated  at  above  a  mil- 
lion •,  and  the  revenue  arifing  from  the  province  is  fuppofed 
to  be  little  lefs  than  a  million*  Though  our  article  is  already 
too  extenhve,  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  account 
of  the  inquifition. — Let  it  be  remembered  the  inquifitors  are 
the  painters. 

'  To  this  requeft  (for  admiffion  into  the  prifons)  they  anfvvered, 
that  I  was  ceitainly  miftaken  ;  for  that  no  human  being,  Unlefs  in 
cuftody,  or  himfelf  an  officer  of  the  inquifition,  could  be  admitted 
to  fee  the  interior  of  their  prifons ;  but  they  afTured  me  in  the  moil 
folemn  manner,  that  the  prifoners  were  not  merely  treated  with 
humanity,  but  enjoyed  every  poffible  indi  'gence.  The  apartments, 
in  which  they  are  confined  are  fpacious,  airy,  clean,  and  commo- 
dious. They  are  permitted  to  fend  for  their  own  bed,  with  books, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  have  their  own  provifions,  and  if 
they  are  poor,  they  are  well  fed  and  comfortably  lodged  at  the 
expence  of  the  inquifitors.  The  alcalde  waits  upon  them  four  times 
a  day  to  receive  their  orders,  and  once  a  fortnight  one  of  the  in- 
quifitors vifits  every  apartment  to  fee  that  all  is  in  good  condition, 
and  to  inquire  if  the  prifoners  are  treated  with  humanity. 

•  To  provide  funds  for  the  expence  of  this  tribunal,  they  con- 
fifcate  the  goods  of  all  who  are  condemned. 

'  Neither  their  fuperior  officers,  nor  yet  cheir  familiars,  or  low- 
eft  fervants  and  meifengers,  are  amenable  before  the  civil  courts, 
nor  accountable  for  their  crimes  and  offences  to  any  but  their  own 
tribunal. 

'  My  friends,  the  inquifitors  of  Barcelona,  felt  exceedingly 
fore  about  the  trial  of  the  beggar  at  Madrid  ;  and  affured  me,  that 
the  only  reafon  why  the  king  required  the  inquifition  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  fo  contemptible  a  wretch  was  out  of  tendernefs  to  the 
many  ladies  of  high  fafhion,  whole  names  mull  have  appeared,  had 
the  profecution  been  conducted  in  the  civil  courts.  They  likewife 
gave  me  to  underftand,  that  as  long  as   the  priefthood  fhould  be 
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debarred  from  marriage,  and  confeiTors  continue  liable  to  abuk, 
the  confidence  repofed  in  them,  the  fecrecy,  the  prudence,  and, 
when  needful,  the  feverity  of  the  incruifition,  would  be  the  only 
effectual  reftraint  againfl  licentiouinefs  and  the  univerfal  deprava- 
tion of  their  morals.' 

The  volume  concludes  with  fome  remarks  on  mining,  which, 
though  occafionally  advantageous  to  the  individual,  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  community  at  large ;  and  fome  reflections  on  the 
advantages  likely  to  arife  from  a  more  clofe  connection  be- 
tween Spain  and  England,  by  more  intimate  commercial 
unions,  or  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  royal 
branches.  "When  we  perceive  our  author's  political  bias,  and 
reflect  on  the  protection  under  which  he  has  been  fuppofed  to 
travel,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  was  the  plan  of  one  ad- 
ministration, whofe  reign  was  fhort. 

We  have  ftepped  in  this  manner  over  our  authors  Journal ; 
it  may  appear  too  minutely,  but  we  fear  too  haflily.  Much 
novelty,  many  ingenious  remarks  and  judicious  observations 
are  interfperfed,  which  we  could  not  even  hint  at.  We  have 
copied  fome  of  the  leading  traits  ;  and,  if  we  have  not  pro- 
duced a  perfect:  picture,  we  truft  that  we  have  preferred  a  to- 
lerable likenefs.  Our  chief  aim,  befides  giving  information 
to  thofe  readers  whofe  time  and  opportunities  would  admit  of 
no  mote,  has  ueen  to  raife  a  curiofity,  which  will  not  be  con- 
tented without  a  perufal  of  the  whole  work. 
-  •  _ 

A  Leclure  on  Mufcular  Motion,  read  at  the  Royal  Society^ 
the  lyh  and  7.0th  of  November,  1788.  By  Gilbert  Blaney 
M*D.  F.  R.  S.  4/0.  is.  Murray.  1791. 
/T**HE  Lecture,  founded  by  Dr.  Croone,  was  apparently  de- 
**■  iigned  to  keep  the  attention  alive  to  this  molt  fingular 
and  important  function.  Indeed  it  feems,  at  this  time,  to  be 
peculiarly  ufeful,  as  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  efcape 
from  difficulties,  and,  in  a  more  indolent  age,  to  follow  thofe 
tracks  where  amufement  combines  with  rapid  improvement  to 
intereft  and  pleafe,  might  have  diverted  the  thoughts  and  at- 
tention of  the  phyfiologift  into  more  flowery  paths.  It  is  ufe- 
ful in  another  view ;  for  it  brings  under  the  cognizance  of  more 
impartial  judgment  fome  innovations,  which  fafhion  and  the 
popularity  of  their  author  have  too  haltily  adopted,  and  which 
gradually  taking  root,  may  be  firmly  eftabliflied  in  the  mind, 
without  the  requifite  and  more  cool  examination.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  very  great  merit  of  Mr.  Hunter ;  and,  after 
the  late  difputcs,  in  which  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  join 
his  band,  we  fhall  not  be  fufpe&ed  of  prejudice  againfl  him, 
though  we  ihould  condemn  icme  of  his  phyfiological  doc- 
trines* 
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trines.  We  have  before  had  reafon  to  fpeak  with  refpect  of 
Dr.  Blane ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  from  conviction  only,  when  we 
add,  that  his  experiments  are  often  inconciufive,  and  the  phy- 
iiology  of  mufcular  motion  not  greatly  elucidated  in  this  re- 
turning publication  of  the  annual  lecture. 

The  properties  of  the  mufcle,  in  a  dead  ftate,  are  fufliciently 
known,  but  the  companion  of  the  regular  fibrous  ftructure  of 
mufcles  to  the  cryftallization  of  falts  is  at  leaft  fanciful,  and 
probably  erroneous.  There  is  not  a  fingle  fact  in  the  records 
of  medicine,  which  leads  to  a  fufpicion  that  mufcular  fibres 
are  ever  formed  ;  fcarcely  one  to  prove  that  their  fubftance, 
when  divided,  is  again  united  by  the  production  of  a  fimilar 
fubftance.  If  veflels  are  always  mufcular  organs,  which  we 
believe  phyfiologifts  are  not  ready  to  allow,  ic  muft  be  mown 
that  the  apparent  new  formation  of  veflels,  in  a  cicatrix  or  a 
wen,  is  not  really  an  elongation  rather  than  a  new  creation. 
If  the  laft  be  for  a  moment  admitted,  the  immediate  confe- 
quences,  which  will  abide  the  teft  of  the  moft  rigorous  logic, 
muft  lead  to  all  the  abfurdities  of  equivocal  generation,  and 
an  effect  without  a  caufe.  It  is  with  more  propriety,  and  on 
firmer  grounds,  that  Dr.  Blane  confiders  motion  as  an  origi- 
nal and  natural  property  in  all  matter;  In  reality,  all  matter 
is  in  motion,  and  tending  to  a  change :  every  thing  is  pafling 
away  to  a  new  form*  This  does  not,  however,  influence,  nor 
from  this  view  is  it  neceflary  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  the  vis 
inertiae  of  matter,  for  that  relates  to  matter  in  mafies ;  this  to 
the  motion  of  its  minuter  particles,  which,  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, have  no  relation  to  the  mafs.  The  fubjedt  may  be  well 
illuftrated  by  this  before  us.  A  man  afleep,  or  in  a  flight  fyn- 
cope,  is  a  mafs  of  matter  fubject  to  the  general  law  of  vis 
inertiae,  or  more  correctly,  refiftance  to  change  his  ftate  either 
of  motion  or  reft,  while,  at  the  fame  moment,  numerous  mi- 
nuter mufcular  motions,  and  even  motions  connected  with 
jchemical  changes  in  the  fluids  and  iolids,  are  going  on.  Thefe 
certainly  depend  on  attraction  and  repulfion ;  but  whether  thefe 
two  powers  are  referable  to  one  ftate,  or  to  oppofite  condi- 
tions of  the  fame  point,  a  fyftem  which  we  prefer,  is  not  known. 
Thefe  motions  are  certainly  not  mechanical,  and  we  can  fully 
agree  with  Dr.  Blane,  that  mufcular  contraction  is  not  from  a 
mechanical  caufe.  An  increafed  power  of  cohefion,  and  an 
increafed  hardnefs,  are  the  ftrongeft  among  the  proofs  of  this 
opinion. 

Whether  the  denfity  of  the  mufcle  is  increafed  by  contrac- 
tion, is  a  queftion  that  has  been  often  agitated,  but  never  de- 
cided. Dr.  Blane  makes  feveral  experiments  on  the  mufcles, 
compared  with  bodies  fimply  elaftic.     He  found,  what  v.as 
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well  known,  that  expanding  the  furface  lefTened  the  fpeclfic 
gravity  of  the  elaitic  refin,  when  weighed  in  water :  lie  found 
two,  that  the  mufclesof  a  fifh  crimped  on  one  fide  were  not  more 
denfe  than  thole  of  the  oppofite  fide  ;  that  part  of  a  living  eel, in- 
clofed  in  a  bottle,  did  not,  when  the  animal  moved  it,  make 
the  water  in  the  neck  of  the  flaik  to  rife  or  fall.  All  thefe  expe- 
riments are  inconclufive,  for  this  fimple  reafon,  that  no  ac-  . 
count  was  taken  of  the  circulating  fluids.  When  a  mufcle 
contracts^  it  becomes  paler,  the  blood  is  prciicd  into  the  veins, 
and  the  veiiels  above  the  mufcle  fwell.  In  this  queition,  there- 
fore, the  mufcle  confifts  of  two  parts,  a  bundle  of  contractile 
fibres,  and  veiiels  containing  a  circulating  fluid.  This  dif- 
tinction  our  author  lias  neglected  •,  and  the  confequence  we 
ihould  have  drawn  is,  that  the  mufcle,  by  contraction,  is  really 
denfer,  as  the  deficiency  of  fluids  is  fupplied  by  fome 
caufe  which  fweils  it,  if  there  were  not  many  inaccuracies  in 
the  experiments  to  render  them  in  other  refpects  inconclufive. 

Our  author  next  adds  a  fhort  theory  of  a  way  in  which 
mufeles  may  contract,  but  means  it  chiefly  as  an  hypothefis. 
If  the  fibres  of  mufeles  confift  of  fpheroidical  particles,  chang- 
ing the  fitaation  of  their  axis  will  give  occafion  to  a  decurta- 
lion.  As  this  hypothefis,  however,  will  not  explain  the  action 
of  ftimuli,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  different  kinds.  On 
the  fubject- of  internal  ftimuli,  he  mentions  the  habitude  of 
different  parts  to  be  affected  by  their  own  ftimulus.  This 
means  no  more  than  what  phyfiologiits  have  called  elective 
Icimuli,  and  one  particular  inltance  is,  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics only  abibrbing,  in  their  healthy  ftate,  certain  fluids, 
and  rejecting  others  that  are  deleterious.  It  is  an  ingenious 
explanation  which  our  author  gives,  en  this  foundation,  of  the 
mildnefs  of  inoculated  fmall-pox.  When  the  infection  is 
admitted  through  the  inhalents,  the  body  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  already  in  a  difordered  ita'te,  as  the  inhalents  have  loil  the 
power  of  rejection,  and  the  difeafe  is  confequently  more  violent: 
In  inoculation,  it  is  carried  directly  into  the  blood,  when  the 
jyftem   is  in  perfect  health. 

Mufeles  are  furnilhed  with  nerves,  and  the  elective  habi- 
tude to  ftimuli  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  thefe.  Vitality, 
however,  in  Dr.  Blane's  opinion,  is  not  wholly  dependent  on 
the  nervous  fy  tern,  as  there  are  fcetufes  which  have  had  nei- 
ther brain  nor  nerves. 

'  This,-  however,  is  not  the  queftion  here  intended  to  be  dif- 
cuffed  ;  but  is  meant  to  enquire,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  founda- 
tion in  nature  for  an  opinion  broached  by  Mr.  Hunter,  thattheie 
is  a  living  principle,  diftinct.  from  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  indepen- 
dent of  fenfation  and  confeioufnefs.  The  principal  fact  in  fupport 
•f  this  opinion,  i?  the  exigence  of  animals  without  brain  and  nerves. 

That 
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That  there  are  fuch,  was,  I  believe,  firft:  obferved  by  Haller,  and 
has  been   confirmed  by   Mr.  Hunter;  who  maintains  farther,  that 
the  ftomach  is    a  centre,  or  feat  of  life,  more  eflential  to  it  than 
the  brain.     That  the  ftomach  mould  be  an  organ  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence,  feems  natural  enough,   from  the  importance  of  its  func- 
tions, which  is  that  of  aflimilation ;  and  life  can  be  more  imme- 
diately and  completely  extinguished  by  an  injury  to  it,  fach  as  a 
blow,  than  by    the  fame  violence  to  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  mufcutar  fibres  of  animals,  endow- 
ed with  a  nervous  fyftem,  will  retain  their  irritability  for  fome  time 
after  their  reparation  from  the  brain  and  nerves.     It  is  evident, 
likewife,   from  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  that  irritability  may 
exifl  h  nature,  without  fenfation,  confeioufnefs,  or  any  fufpicion  of 
the  exiltcnce  of  a  nervous  fyftem.     The  fatffcs  I  allude  to,  are  not 
only  the  perceptible  motions  of  the  fenfttive  plant,  but  more  par- 
ticularly thofe  motions  which  mull  neceffarily  take  place  in  all 
*plants,  in  carrying  on  their  growth  ;  for  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  accretion  of  folid  parts,  in  confequence  of  the  conveyance 
of  nutrition  by  the   propulfion  of  the  fap,  but  by  admitting  fome 
power,  a&ing  by  laws  different  from  thofe  of  dead  matter.    In  fa- 
vour of  this  opinion,  it  is   farther  obfervable,  that  thofe  animals 
which  are  deftitute  of  brain   and  nerves,  are  of  the  clafs  vermes, 
the  moft  ftmple  in  nature,  having  only  one  fundlion,  to  wit,  that 
of  aflimilation,  and  therefore  not  requiring  that  variety  of  action, 
and  thofe  peculiar  perceptions  which  are  necefTary  to  more  com- 
plex animals.     Laftiy,  the  ftate  of  an  egg  before  incubation,  and 
the  condition   of  thofe  animals  which  become  torpid  from  cold, 
and  afterwards  revive,  afford  facts  which  favour  this  opinion;  as 
they  mew  that  there  is  a  certain  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  in- 
dependent not  only  of  the  operation  of  the   nervous  fyftem,  but 
even  of  the  circulation;  for,  in  this  quiefcent  ftate,  thefe  portions 
of  animal  matter  are  preferved  for  a  great  length  of  time  from  that 
corruption  to  which  they  would  other  wife  be  liable,  and  their  fluids 
are  prevented  from  freezing  in  a  degree  of  cold,  which  would  con- 
geal them,  were  they  deftitute  of  every  principle  of  life.' 

The  brain  has  undoubtedly  been  fometimes  wanting,  and 
the  nerves  have  been  found  iffiiing  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
fpinal  marrow.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  brain 
is  an  unneceiTary  organ.  Again :  there  are  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  in  which  ganglia  and  a  portion  of  cineritious  mat- 
ter are  obfervable,  from  which  the  nerves  pretty  certainly  re- 
ceive fome  additional  powers.  May  we  not  then  fuppofe  that 
where  there  is  no  neceffity  for  a  communication  of  nervous 
vibrations,  or  an  afibciation  of  the  confequences  of  impremons, 
the  union  of  nerves  is  no  longer  necefiary  ?  We  fee  the  brain 
fupplied  by>fhefe  adventitious  parts  in  fome  degree  in  the 
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more  perfect  animals;  we  may  therefore  fuppofe  that, 
in  the  more  imperfect  ones,  it  is  wholly  fupplied  by  fimi- 
lar  means.  Befides,  this  mode  of  reafoning  will  unhinge 
fome  of  the  belt  founded  theories  of  the  philosopher.  Why  do 
we  admit  of  Harvey's  flrft  pofnior; — omnia  viventia  ex  ovo, 
when  in  many  initances  no  egg  can  be  difcovered  ?  It  is  be- 
cause we  fee  the  truth  of  it  in  every  inftance  where  we  have 
particularly  examined,  and  may  therefore  fuppofe  it  where  it 
has  not  yet  been  found.  In  almoft  every  animal  we  find  mo- 
tion connected  with  a  nervous  power ;  and  this  power  fubfifts 
while  the  organization  remains  entire,  while  the  circulation 
remains  ;  or  while,  in  thofe  animals  which  have  a  brain,  the 
communication  with  the  brain  continues.  If  we  look  into  the 
leech  for  bundles  of  white  fibres  connected  with  a  medullary 
mafs,  it  cannot  be  difcovered *,  but  are  thefe  appearances  ef- 
fential  to  a  nervous  power  ?  May  they  not,  like  the  retina  over 
the  choroid,  appear  black  ?  Or  may  they  not  arife  from  mi- 
nute ganglia,  and  be  immediately  loll,  in  the  organ  for  which 
they  are  provided.  Science  gains  nothing  by  introducing  new 
words  and  new  caufes,  till  thofe  already  difcovered  have  clear- 
ly failed. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  facts  which  prove  the  influence 
of  the  brain  on  the  nerves  and  vafcular  fyltem,  that  irritabi- 
lity depends  on  the  nerves.  Irritability,  as  we  have  hinted, 
depends  on  the  organization  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  mufcles: 
it  certainly  remains  for  an  indefinite  time,  after  the  commu- 
nication with  the  brain  or  with  the  heart  is  deflroyed,  becaufe 
the  operation  of  the  caufe  is  not  at  once  exhaufled;  no  more 
than  an  image  on  the  retina  difappears  at  the  fame  moment 
the  object  is  removed. 

'  It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  befide  mufcular  irrirability,  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  powers  of  fimple  life,  are  the  affimila- 
tion  or  aliment,  and  that  power  in  the  living  body,  by  which  it 
preferves  itfelf  from  putrefaction  ;  and  it  is  ftrongly  in  proof  of 
vitality  being  independent  of  nervous  power,  that  when  the  trunk 
•fa  nerve  is  cut  through,  the  limb  to  which  it  leads,  though  de- 
prived of  all  fenlation  and  voluntary  motion,  not  only  continue* 
free  from  ipontaneous  putrefaction,  but  the  warmth  and  circulation 
continue,  even  though  the  nerve  fhould  not  be  regenerated  *.  The 
only  vifible  change  produced  in  a  limb  by  this  operation,  is,  that 
after  fome  time  it  begins  to  waite.' 

This  paragraph  furprifed  us,    as  we  have  fo  often  feen 

'  *  It  appears,  from  fome  experiments  of  Mr.  Cruikfhark,  that  there  is  a 
jrocefs  in  nature,  whereby  nerres  can  be  regenerated  after  being  cut  through.' 
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nerves  diftinct  from  the  great  bundle,  which,  in  the  lower 
extremities  comes  from  the  trunk ;  they  are  fo  often  found 
creeping  down  the  external  furface  of  the  veflels,  that  we 
could  fcarceiy  fuppofe  any  one  ignorant  of  it.  Is  not  Dr. 
Blane  aware  alfo,  that  one  decided  fact  of  mortification  fu- 
perverung  (and  there  are  many  fuch),  is  more  conclufive  than 
a  thoufand  negative  inftances  ?  The  experiments,  mentioned 
in  the  note,  we  cannot  notice  till  they  come  before  us;  but, 
with  all  due  refpetr,  to  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  we  think  Fontana  and 
the  Gottingen  anatomifts  may  be  fafely  relied  on,  and  the  re- 
generation uf  nerves  doubted  or  denied. 

'  But  there  are  circumJtances  that  would  feem  to  prove,  that  the 
nervous  fyitem  is  not  only  a  mere  appendage  to  life,  but  that  it 
tends  to  i  upede  its  operation,  and  fhorten  its  exiftence.  Simple 
life  will  not  only  furvive  fenfarion,  but  will  furvive  it  longer,  if 
the  animal  is  killed,  by  deitroy.ng  the  nervous  fyftem,  than  if  it 
had  been  deftroyed  by  haemorrhage,  fuffotation,  or  other  violence. 
It  is  a  curious  and  well  afcertained  facl,  that  if  a  fifh,  immediate- 
ly upon  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  is  dunned  by  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head,  or  by  having  the  head  crulhed,  the  irritability  and 
fweetnefs  of  the  mufJes  will  be  preferved  much  longer,  than  if  it 
had  been  allowed  to  die  with  the  organs  of  fenfe  entire.  This  is 
fo  well  known  to  fifhermen,  that  they  put  it  in  practice,  in  order 
to  make  them  longer  iucceptible  of  the  operation  called  crimping, 
A  falmon  is  one  of  the  fiih  leaft  tenacious  of  life,  infomuch,  that 
it  will  lofe  all  figns  of  life  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  after  it  is  tak- 
en out  of  the  water,  if  fuffeied  to  die  without  any  farther  injury; 
but  if,  immediately  after  being  caught,  it  receives  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head,  the  mufcles  will  ihew  viiible  irritability  for  more 
than  twelve  hour.-  afterwards. 

*  There  is  a  circumftance  obferved  with  regard  to  animals  of 
warm  blood,  which  feems  to  depend  on  the  fame  principle.  An 
excefiive  exertion  of  voluntary  moti  n,  immediately  before  death, 
prevents  the  mufcles  from  becoming  rigid  when  cold,  and  renders 
them  more  prone  to  putrefaction.  Thus,  :f  an  ex  i*  killed  im- 
mediately after  being  overdrove,  the  carcafe  will  not  become  ftiff 
when  it  grows  cold,  nor  is  it  capable  of  being  preferved  by  means 
of  fait. 

'  In  illuftration  of  the  fame  principle,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
•here  is  a  iymptom  in  certain  difeafes  of  the  human  fpecies,  (hew- 
ing that  dfgeflion,  wh'ch  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  ilmple 
life,  will  fometimes  go  on  better,  in  confequence  of  laefions  of  the 
brain  ;  for  in  thofe  diforders  in  which  the  exercife  of  the  fenfes  is 
in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed,  or  fnfpended,  as  in  the  hydrocepha- 
lus and  apoplectic  pally,  it  happens  not  uncommonly  that  the  ap- 
petite and  digeftion  are  better  than  in  health.' 
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What  do  thefe  firft  inftances  prove  ?  That  life  gradually 
exhaufted  fooner  difappears,  than  when  fenfation  is  at  once 
deftroyed,  and  the  remaining  irritability  not  wafted.  In  the 
inftance  of  quadrupeds,  the  explanation  is  too  fimple  to  be 
mentioned  without  an  affront  to  the  underftanding  of  our  rea« 
ders  ;  and,  in  that  taken  from  difeafe,  if  our  author  had  omiu 
ed  c  digeftion'  he  would  have  been  more  accurate.  Is  he  not 
aware,  that  the  food  is  detained  in  the  ftomach  by  its  con- 
traction,  and  the  raifmg  of  the  pylorus  ?  that,  when  the  fto- 
mach is  flightly  weakened,  the  meat  is  foon  dhTolved  by  fimple 
folution,  and  paffes  unchanged  ?  When  the  lx'fion  is  more 
violent,  this  leflened  irritability  arifes  to  torpor  and  compara- 
tive  immobility, 

*  From  thefe  fafts  we  may  infer,  with  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the 
exercife  of  fenfation  is  inimical  to  life,  and  that  a  fort  of  fatigue 
h  induced  by    this,  as  well  as   by  voluntary   motion  :  fo  that  all 
that   interco'urfe  carried  on  through  the  nerves,  whether  towards 
the  brain,  in  the  cafe  of  fenfation,  or  from  the  brain,  in  acls  of 
volition,  tends  to  wear  out  the  animal  powers.     And  as  intenfe 
and  long-continued  thought,  though  not  terminated  in  any  out- 
ward action,  tends  alfo  to  produce  an  inability  for  farther  exertions^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  brain,  or  fenforium,  is  more  particularly 
the  organ  which  is  fubjeel;  to  that  fpecies  of  fufferance  called  fatigue. 
From  thefe  facts,  we  perceive  the  neceflity  of  fleep,  which  confifts 
in  a  temporary  iufpenfion  of  fenfation,  volition,  and  thought,  and 
is  a  refource  of  nature,  whereby  the  powers  of  life  recover  them- 
felves  after  fatiety  and  fatigue,  which  are  provided   as  guards  to 
warn  us  when  nature  is  in  danger  of  being  {trained,  either  by  re- 
pletion or  over  exertion ;  and  it  is  evident  that  fuch  barriers  were 
abiolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  fet  bounds  to  operations  which  are 
only  occafionally  requifite,  and  which  would  otherwife  depend  on 
the  caprices  of  the  will.     The  exercife  of  fenfation  and  voluntary 
motion,  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  conformable  to  the  intention  o? 
nature,  and  therefore  falutary  ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  excef- 
five,  that  they  tend  to  wear  out  the  powers  of  life,  and  more  ef- 
pecially  if  thefe  are  not  duly  recruited  by  fleep.     Immoderate  la- 
bour, therefore,   and  watching,  alfo  fpafms  and  convulfions  of 
every  kind,  are  unfriendly  to  health-  and  long  life  :  in  like  manner, 
fenfations,  when  too  frequent  or  intenfe,  efpecially   thofe  which 
confift  in  the  gratification  of  the  fenfes,  tend  to  wear  out  the  ani- 
mal powers;  and  hence  we  perceive  why  a  life  of  fenfuajity  is  pro- 
ductive cf  certain  difeafes,  independent  either  of  the  repletion  or 
evacuation  which  attend  them,' 

This  is  ftill  more  fingular ;  and  but  that  we  have  a  great  re- 
fpeft  for  the  author  and  Mr,  Hunter,  we  might  laugh  a  little  at 
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the  injury  done  by  eating  and  drinking,  by  exercife,  and  every 
thing  which  ftimulates  ;  for  they  reft  on  the  lame  foundation. 
In  our  laft  Number,  fpeaking  of  the  Hindoos,  we  mentioned 
a  Fakir  who  Hoed  in  one  pofture  for  many  years,  with  his 
hands  lifted  up.  We  do  not  recollect  that  his  health  was  ex- 
traordinary i  and,  if  one  hand  or  one  leg  is  confined,  the 
mufcles  foon  lofe  their  powers.  Our  author  ought  only  to 
have  obferved,  that  excefs  is  inimical  to  life,  for  avoiding  fti- 
muli is  more  injurious  than  even  confiderable  irritations.  Dr. 
Brown  was  even  more  correct  in  the  oppofite  fcale,  by  calling 
man  an  artificial  animal,  and  life  a  ftate  of  force,  which  re- 
quired the  aid  of  ftimuli  to  fupport  it. 

Stimuli  connected  with  confeioufnefs,  and  the  effects  o£ 
paffions  on  the  mufcular  fibres,  are  the  only  remaining  parts 
of  the  fubject  of  internal  ftimuli;  but  the  obfervations  afford 
nothing  {o  new  or  interefling  as  to  induce  us  to  add  any  re- 
marks. The  fubject  of  external  ftimuli  is  fhortly  noticed  in 
one  little  paragraph. 

The  analogy  between  internal  and  external  ftimuli  is  a  fub- 
ject of  fome  importance,  as  it  includes  that  of  inliinct,  one  of 
the  moft  difficult  of  metaphyfical  queftions.  Our  author  is 
contented  with  mentioning  the  facts,  and  proceeds  to  two  of 
the  moft  important  inftincts,  habit  and  imitation.  Thefe  arc 
explained,  fo  far  as  they  admit  of  an  explanation,  with  great 
precifion.  The  facts  are  clearly  and  accurately  ftated.  Dr. 
Blane  is  not,  however,  the  firft  author  who  has  explained  the 
innocence  of  fome  infections,  after  the  conflitution  has  once 
experienced  the  difeafe,  from  habit. 

The  tone  or  ftate  of  tenfion  in  the  mufcular  fibres  is  next 
mentioned;  and  the  various  temperaments  our  author  fup- 
pofes,  with  great  propriety,  may  be  more  accurately  taken 
from  thefe  than  from  any  fancied  difproportion  of  peculiar 
fluids.  The  mechanical  confideration  of  mufcular  motion  is 
the  next  object,  and  our  author  very  accurately  points  out  the 
proportion  between  the  fize  of  animals  and  their  mufcular 
power,  as  calculated  for  the  greatefl  ftrength.  The  fize  of 
the  human  body,  if  increafed,  with  the  fame  mufcular  power, 
would  render  it  weaker ;  and  a  lefs  fize  would  not  be  adopted 
for  the  various  exertions  necefTary  for  felf-prefervation. 

Dr.  Blane  concludes  with  fome  remarks  on  mufcles,  confi- 
dered  as  mechanical  powers  acting  upon  levers.  Their  difad- 
vantageous  infertion,  he  obferves,  is  compenfated  by  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fhape  of  the  parts,  by  the  velocity  lb  ufeful  in 
actions  of  percuffion,  and  by  faving  contraction.  The  difad- 
vantage  arifing  from  the  obliquity  of  mufcles  to  each  other, 
%t  compenfated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  fibres,  and  (which 
is  demonstrated  by  an  elegant  theorem)  by  faving  contraction. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  this  is  an  elegant  and  ingenious  work.  If 
we  have  been  obliged  to  object:  to  what  we  confidered  as  ufe- 
]efs  innovations,  and  deviations  from  the  path  of  true  philo- 
fophy  and  ftrici:  inveftigation,  our  motive  muft  be  our  ex- 
cufe;  If  thefe  are  errors,  they  are  compenfated  by  fo  much 
merit,  that  they  can  leave  no  durable  ftain  on  the  characters 
of  the  ingenious  authors. 


Letters  tg   a  Young  Clergyman,  from  the   late  Rev.  Mr.  Job 
Or  ton.      \lmo.     2s.  Boards.     Longman.      1791. 

MR.  Orton  was  a  very  refpeclable  diflenting  minifter  ;  and 
his  advice  to  the  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Stedman,  is  tru- 
ly excellent.  It  difplays  the  full  character  of  its  author,  ftrift- 
ly,  rationally,  and,  in  general,  chearfully  pious ;  judicious, 
zealous  in  doing  good,  and  indefatigable  in  being  ufeful.  The 
Letters  are  not  indeed  of  the  falhionable  mould,  for  they  in- 
culcate a  ftricl;  attention  to  the  duty  of  the  parim-prieft ;  a  re- 
gard to  the  morals  of  his  parifhioners  ;  frequent  conversation 
on  moral  and  religious  fubjeets  j  an  earned  endeavour  to  lead 
them  to  reflect,  and  to  catch  in  turn,  hints  for.  the  future  con- 
duel:,  by  obferving  what  feemed  moft  ftriking,  what  appeared 
mod  interefting.  The  obfervations  on  different  authors  in- 
terfperfed  are  frequently  juft. 

When  we  faid,  *  in  general  chearfully  pious,'  we  did  not  mean 
to  refer  to  the  gloom  of  a  feclary,  but  in  moments  of  diftrefs 
there  feemed  to  be  an  unufual  languor,  a  kind  of  morbid  me- 
lancholy like  that  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  led  him  to  diftruft 
himfelf,  and  to  fear  that  his  talent  had  not  been  fufHciently  dif- 
fufed.  There  is  perhaps  occafionally  too  frequent  recommen- 
dation of  the  habits  of  the  Difienters,  and  their  modes  of  wor- 
fhip,  to  be  properly  introduced  into  the  church  :  we  mean  not 
to  fpeak  of  them  with  difrefpect,  for  they  are  often  ufeful;  but 
their  novelty  would  probably  make  the  more  ferious  members 
of  a  congregation  uneafy.  The  greater!  part  of  the  advice  is, 
however,  highly  commendable. 

Mr.  Orton  has  been  confidered  as  a  Calvinift,  though  he  cer- 
tainly differed  from  the  Calvinifts,  at  leait  from  high  Calvin- 
ifm,  in  feveral  refpects.  But  of  his  fentiments  we  (hall  only 
tranferibe  thofe  on  original  fin. 

'  How  can  we  be  guilty  by  nature,  according  to  Mr.  *  *  #,s 
ideas  of  original  fin,  fmce  guilt  is  a  confeioufnefs  of  having  acted 
wrong  ?  Our  guilt  and  mifery  confift  in  having  finned,  or  in  con- 
fequence  of  our  fins.  Jeremiah  calls  children  innocents,  Jer.  ii  34. 
and  Chrift  fays,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  chil 
dren,  &c.  Matt,  xviii.  3.  I  cannot  reconcile  thefe  paflages,  and 
maoy  more,  with  the  high  notions  of  fome  perfons  concerning  the 
3  docl)  ine 
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doflrine  of  original  fin.  What  t  underftand  by  that  docVine  is, 
(and  which  I  take  to  be  a  fact)  that  as  we  are  born  with  lefs  per- 
fect confutations,  fo  the  pafiions  are  ftronger  and  lefs  governable, 
and  thereby  we  are  more  eaiily  led  into  fin.  I  have  known  fo" 
many  instances,  in  vvhich  perfons  have  excufed  their  finj  and  bad 
tempers,  by  pleading  original  fin,  that  I  would  he  extremely  cau- 
tious, howl  gave  the  mod  diilant  encourageme  t  io  fuch  abfurd 
and  uangerous  pleas. — So  likewiie  by  1 flu ran  e,  I  mean  only  a 
fatis factory  evidence,  removing  all  painful  fears  and  cioubcs,  though 
not.  every  flight  fufpicion.' 

Thefe  fufpicions  were,  however,  a  frequent  fource  of  un- 
cafmefs,  and  perhaps  may  have  influenced  his  character  of 
Obadiah  Sedgewick. — Since  reading  the  Letters,  we  have 
fallen  in  with  this  almoft  forgotten  author,  and  looking  over 
his  works,  notwithftanding  the  imperfections  of  his  rera,  and 
the  taint  of  peculiar  opinions,  we  find  the  character  not  whol- 
ly an  unfaithful  likenefs. 

'  I  am  now  reading  an  excellent  old  book,  written  by  Obadiah 
Sedgwick,  who  was  a  member  of  the  aflembly  of  divines,  entitled 
the  anatomy  of  fecret  and  prefumptuous  fins,  &c.  vvhich  pleafeth 
me  much.  His  heads  and  enlargements  are  mort  and  comprehen- 
five,  and  free  from  the  unprofitable  jargon  of  thofe  days ;  and  his 
language  is  excellent  for  the  time  he  wrote  in.  li  you  meet  with 
any  of  his  works,  it  wili  be  worth  your  while  to  purchafe  them, 
as  they  may  be  bought  for  a  triflj.  They  contain  excellent  mat- 
ter, and  come  home  mo.e  to  men's  confciences  and  bofoms,  than 
the  writings  of  many  of  our  modern  divines.' 

We  fhall  conclude  the  account  of  Mr.  Orton's  Letters,  br 
one  anecdote,  which  we  think  curious  and  feafcuable. 

'  If  you  have  not  gotten  the  Abridgement  of  Baxter's  Saints 
Rett,  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  of  this  town,  pray  get  it ;  as  I  think  it  a  very 
good  practical  book,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  lend  to  your  parifhioners. 
I  revifed  the  manufcript,  compared  it  with  the  original,  added, 
altered,  and  left  o:t,  and  have  the  vanity  to  think,  I  improved 
it;  though  I  wifh  now  I  had  made  fome  more  alterations  in  the 
phiafeology. — Baxter  (notwithftanding  what  you  may  have  heard 
to  the  contrary)  was  fo  far  from  being  a  republican,  that  he  re- 
fufed  the  engagement ;  oppofed  Cromwell's  meafures  and  his  party, 
and  told  him  to  his  face,  that  "  They  (meaning  the  fober  pref- 
byterians)  efteemed  their  kingly  government  a  bleffing,  and  knew 
not  what  they  had  done  to  forfeit  it."  To  which  Cromwell  an- 
fwered,  <f  God  hath  changed  it,  as  he  pleafed." 

A  Piflure 
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A  Tifiure  of  Italy.  Tr (inflated  from  the  Original  German  of 
W.  de  Archenholtz,  formerly  a  Captain  In  the  PruJJian  Ser- 
vice. By  Jofeph  "Trappy  A.  M.  2  Vols.  l2mo.  6s. 
fewcd.     Robinfons.     1791. 

IF,  in  examining  a  copy,  the  original  is  placed  at  a  diftance, 
the  refemblance  cannot  be  accurately  traced  ;  nor  will  it  be 
eafy  to  fay,  that  the  proportions  and  the  likenefs  are  well  pre- 
ferred. The  Picture  of  England,  where  fome  objects  were 
diftorted,  and  others  incorrectly  coloured,  though  nattering 
to  our  national  vanity,  could  not  command  our  unreferved 
applaufe.  This  error  renders  us  more  cautious ;  but,  when 
our  author  defcribes  the  Italians  as  indolent,  haughty,  and  re- 
vengeful ;  when  he  points  out  the  mingled  features  of  mean- 
nefs  and  magnificence,  dirt  and  fplendor,  he  cannot  be  wholly 
wrong.  Indeed,  he  generally  fpeaks  of  cities  and  their  inha- 
bitants :  he  feems  to  have  little  tafte  for  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape  ;  and,  except  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  feems  infenfible 
to  the  charms  of  that  country;  for,  in  its  belt  feafons,  and  in 
happy  moments,  its  picturefque  beauty  is  delightful !  The 
Picture,  on  the  whole,  is  a  highly  pleafi ng  one  :  M.  Archen- 
holtz  copies  fome  of  the  minuter  traits  which  hiitorians  and 
other  travellers  have  neglected  ;  and  has  given  on  the  whole 
a  very  interesting  outline  of  this  Angular  country.  We  have 
read  it  with  great  pleafure. 

As  the  work  is  not  of  fufficient  importance  to  induce  us  to 
follow  it  minutely,  we  {hall  be  contented  with  tranferibing  a 
paifage  which  appeared  interefting,  and  which  is  probably 
not  generally  known. 

•  The  conduct  of  Father  Ricci,  general  of  the  Jefuits,  when 
a  prifoner  in  '.he  fortrefs  of  Monte  Angclo,  and  the  proteftations 
of  his  innocence  on  his  death  bed,  have  caufed  a  great  deal  of  fur- 
prife,  and  the  partizans  of  the  order  adduced  that  circumflance  as 
a  great  argument  in  his  favor ;  it  even  created  doubts  among  the 
impartial.  However,  what  follows  here  will  refolve  the  problem  : 
it  was  not  the  general,  but  his  affiftants,  of  whom  there  were  four, 
who  governed  the  order  with  defpotic  power  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Thefe  fathers  had  been  chofen  from  the  four  principal 
catholic  nations  of  Europe,  and  they  alone  moved  that  amazing 
political  machine  :  they  were  the  beft  heads  of  the  order,  which 
moftly  confifted  of  men  of  abilities.  No  other  qualifications  were 
wanted  in  the  general,  than  fuch  as  would  fuit  beft  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times.  They  thought  to  have  found  in  Ricci  a 
man,  who,  at  the  juncture  of  affairs  in  thofe  times,  could  act  the 
bell  part.  His  intellects  were  rather  narrow,  but  he  was  defcended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Florence,  had  great  connections,  and  was 
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its 


..  -^erfon  of  unexceptionable  piety  and  zeal  in  the  fervlce  of  God ; 

ing  could  ward  off  the  adverfe  fate  of  the  order,  which 

ady  outlafted  the  wiflies  of  an  enlirhtened  age.     Neither 

es   nor  cabals  would  avail  any  longer,  becaufe  it  was  too 

For  deftruction. 

1   Ganganclli  had  made  himfelf  too  many  enemies  by  the  fup- 

preflion  of  this  order,  as  could  have  flattered  him  with  the  hopes 

of  a  long  reign.   To  this  came  feveral  innovations',  which  brought 

upon  him  the  utmoft  difpleafure  of  the  devotees.     His  having  ab- 

folved,  during   the  fhort  time  of  his   pontificate,  eight  thoufand 

monks  from  their  vows,  was  thought  an  action  unpardonable,  and 

foreboded  his  prematuie  death.     Though  great  pains  have  been 

taken  to  render  dubious  the  report  of  his  having  been  difpatched 

by  poifon,  it  is,  however,  an  undeniable  truth.     The  fyraptorns 

of  the   poifon,  which  broke  out  after   his  death,  were  fo  manifeU 

and  violent,  that  the   limbs  detached  themfelves  from  the  corpfe 

when  they  were  carrying  it  to  the  grave.' 


*  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  committing  this  horrid  act  re- 
courfe  has  been  had  to  the  famous  poifon  called  Aqua  Tofana,  about 
which  I  fhall  be  more  explicit  when  treating  of  Naples,  it  being 
the  place  where  it  is  prepared.  —  A  young,  beautiful  and  illuftrious, 
Roman  lady,  who  had  many  adorers,  tried  the  fame  experiment 
in  1778,  to  get  rid  of  an  old  hufband.  The  dofe  being  rather 
too  ftrong,  the  fequeftration  of  the  limbs  took  place  in  a  moll  vio- 
lent manner,  almoft  as  foon  as  the  unfortunate  victim,  had  breathed 
his  laft.  All  poffible  means  were  made  ufe  of  to  preferve  the  ccrpfe 
in  a  human  form,  that  it  might  at  leaft  hold  out  the  funeral  cere- 
mony. The  face  was  covered  with  a  waxen  mafk,  and  in  this 
condition  the  body  was  expofed  to  public  fight. 

«  This  detaching,  or  fequeftration  of  the  limbs,  has  been  found 
upon  experience,  to  be  the  ufual  effect  of  that  poifon,  as  foou  as 
the  body  becomes  cold ;  people  will  have  it  in  their  bodies  for 
whole  months  without  being  obliged  to  keep  the  bed  :  they  only 
Feel  a  great  indifpofition,  which  augments  by  degrees  till  the  body- 
drops  down.  Ganganelli,  who  was  fure  of  having  received  thi* 
poifon,  aflted  fecretly  a  phyfician  of  Bologna  for  his  advice,  upon 
the  manner  of  ftemming  its  fatal  operations.  The  anfwer  was 
defperate  ;  it  recommended,  however,  the  ufe  of  fudorifics,  which, 
the  pope  did  not  neglect  to  take  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  the 
greatell  heat  he  was  continually  found  wrapt  up  in  furs,  which  pro- 
longed his  life  for  a  few  months.' 

There  are  a  few  circumftances  which  lead  us  to  fufpeel: 
that  the  author  has  not  always  beerv  careful  of  his  materials, 
and  thai  ibxne  of  his  Englifti  anecdotes  have  been  improperly 
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blended  with  the  Italian  narrative.  A  few  of  his  opinions  alio 
are  fingular,  particularly  his  fancied  difcovery  of  the  Egyptian 
ityle,  in  the  earlieft  ruins  of  Rome. — The  tranflaror  is  feem- 
ingly  well  acquainted  with  the  original,  but,  from  hafte  or  in- 
attentiona  his  verfion  is,  in  a  few  inftances,  inelegant  and  in- 
corre&. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Anguftura  Bark.      By  Au~ 

guftus  Everard  Brande.  %vo.  4?.  fevjed.  Payne.  1 791. 
'TpHIS  bark,  fuppofed  at  firft  to  be  the  production  of  a  tree 
•*■  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  is  now  found  to  come  from  the 
Spanifh  Main,  to  excel  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fome  of  its  pro- 
perties, and  in  other  difeafes  to  have  different  qualities.  It  is 
a  powerful  bitter,  joined  with  an  aroma  not  more  pungent  than 
the  cafcarilla,  having  a  portion  of  pure  oil  which  approaches  in 
its  nature  to  camphor.  In  the  different  trials  of  Mr.  Brande 
we  think  we  perceive  evident  appearances  of  a  narcotic  power 
joined  with  the  aftringent  principle,  from  which  its  good  ef- 
fects in  the  dyfentery  feem  to  proceed.  If  this  bark  is  not  the 
production  of  the  Brucca  Dyienterica,  the  refemblance  is  very 
considerable  in  its  effects.  But  all  bitters  are  in  fome  degree 
narcotic^  and  the  Conefli  bark  (Cadogapalre  Cort.)  mentioned 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Effays,  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  it,   though  a  native  of  the  peninfula  of  India. 

Various  publications  highly  in  favour  of  new  medicines,  or 
of  old  ones  in  different  difeafes,  whofe  virtues  farther  experi- 
ence has  not  confirmed,  have  rendered  us  faltidious  awd  fcep- 
tical.  The  Anguilura  bark,  however,  promifes  much,  and  we 
fiiall  fo  far  throw  off  our  ufual  caution,  as  to  give  fome  account 
of  its  properties  from  the  work  before  us,  and  fome  trial  of  tire 
medicine,  as  foon  as  we  can  procure  it.  In  its  fenfible  quali-, 
ties  we  have  faid  that  it  refembles  the  Peruvian  bark,  differing 
from  it  by  a  narcotic  principle :  it  feems  more  powerful  than 
the  cincona  as  a  tonic  and  as  an  autifeptic  ;  various  experiments 
on  the  antifeptic  power  of  different  fubftances  are  related,  in, 
which  the  columbo  feems  the  lead  efficacious,  and  the  Anguf- 
tura bark  to  claim  the  higheft  rank. 

*  The  quantity  -of  extract  obtained  by  the  following  method  is 
fomevvhat  lefs  than  by  boiling,  but  it  appears  altogether  the  beft. 
Four  ounces  of  powdered  Anguftura  bark  were  put  into  a  flannel 
bag  of  a  conical  fhape  :  a  fufSciency  of  boiling  water  was  then 
poured  upon  it,  and  this  repeated  till  the  filtering  liquor  had  but 
little  tafte  or  colour.  On  evaporation  by  a  gentle  heat,  there  re- 
mained thirteen  drachms  and  one  fcruple  of  an  extract,  poffefling 
the  full  flavour  of  the  bark,  arid  which  contained  two  drachms  of 
refinous  matter. 

•  Half 
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«  Haifa  pound  of  bruifed  Anguflura  bark  was  put  into  a  ftill 
with  a  gallon  of  water,  and  two  quarts  drawn  ofF.  This  diitilled 
water  has  a  very  fingular  flavour,  perhaps  fomething  like  itrcng 
parfley-water.  A  white  efiential  oil  fwam  on  the  furface,  but  ia 
too  fmall  a  quantity  for  Reparation  or  afcertaining  iis  we 'ght.  This 
pofTeffesthe  full  fmcll  of  the  bark,  and  is  acrid  to  the  tafte,  leaving 
a  glow  in  the  mouth  like  camphire.  From  fix  pounds  of  this  bark 
I  am  informed  only  two  fcruples  of  eflential  oil  have  been  obtained 
by  dirtillation. 

«  On  rubbing  the  Anguftura  with  fixed  alcali  and  with  quick- 
lime in  fome  of  the  preceding  experiments,  a  ftrong  fmell  of  vola- 
tile alcali  had  been  perceived,  which  was  not  the  cafe  when  Peru- 
vian bark  was  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  To  afcertain  its  ex- 
igence, one  ounce  of  powdered  Anguftura  was  rubbed  with  fome 
fixed  alcaline  fait,  and  a  little  proof-fp;rit  having  been  added, 
they  were  put  into  a  fmall  retort,  and  a  proper  heat  applied.  The 
fpirit  which  diftilled,  not  only  gave  undoubted  proofs  of  contain- 
ing volatile  alcali,  but  there  was  alfo  fome  fmall  cryftallizations  of 
it  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.' 

We  felected  this  pafTage  not  only  to  point  out  the  beft  mode 
of  preparing  the  extract,  but  to  notice  the  very  fingular  effects 
of  the  earth  and  alkali.  From  the  modern  fyltems  of  chemif- 
try,  they  will,  however,  be  eafily  explained.  Another  more 
peculiar  occurrence  was  difcovered  in  the  courfe  of  the  expe- 
riments on  antifeptics.  When  the  camomile  flowers  were  add- 
ed to  beef,  the  putrefaction,  which  after  fome  time  occurred, 
was  fpontaneoufly  corrected  by  the  evolution  of  an  acidulous 
principle.  We  do  not  recollect  that  this  has  been  noticed  by 
any  chemift,  and  it  deferves  attention,  for  the  chemical  and  the 
medical  hiitory  of  camomile  flowers  have  been  too  much  neg- 
lected. 

The  virtues  of  this  bark  feem  to  refide  more  in  the  gummy 
than  the  refinous  extract,  or  rather  in  that  mixture  of  refm  and 
gum  which  warm  water  diflblves,  and  which,  not  wanting  the 
afliftance  of  long  boiling,  it  extracts  with  the  oily  portion,  an 
oil  refembling,  in  its  tafte  and  in  its  nature,  the  camphor.  The 
tincture  feems  alfo  an  ufeful  preparation,  but  the  refin  in  its 
pure  (late  appears  acrid  and  humiliating. 

The  difeafes  in  which  it  has  been  employed  are  all  thofe  in 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  ufeful.  In  our  author's 
hands  it  feems  to  have  excelled  the  cincona  in  curing  intermit- 
tents,  but  Dr.  Pearfon  found  that  it  was  fcarcely  fuperior  in 
any  inftance,  and  fometimes  not  equal.  In  low  fevers  and  pu- 
trid fevers  it  feemed  fuperior  ;  and  while  the  irritability  on  the 
brain  is  great,  we  mould  expect  fome  advantage  from  its  nar- 
cotic oil,  its  antifeptic  power  may  probably  have  fome  fhare. 

In 
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In  the  head-ach,  attended  with  fever,  but  arifing  from  the  flo* 
Biach,  Mr.  Bran<le  found  it  ufeful  j  and  in  dyfentery  and  dyf- 
pepfia  it  has  been  of  great  fervice.  In  fhort,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  bark  will  prove  a  medicine  of  great  utility,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  attended  to  with  care,  not  trufted  fo  im- 
plicitly as  to  bring  it  into  dilrepute  ;  nor  hafuly  rejected,  if  it 
ihould  not  be  found  to  deferve  every  thing  that  has  been  faid 
of  it. 

"The  Dictates  of  Indignation.  A  Poem  on  the  African  Slave 
"Trade.  By  an  Under  Graduate,  ^to.  is.  6d.  Riving- 
tons.      1791. 

^T^HE  impolicy  and  Lnjuftice,  fuch  is  this  author's  opinion,  of 
*■  the  African  ilave-trade,  gave  birth  to  the  prefent  poem, 
which  he  meditated  three  years  ago,  when  very  young,  on  its 
becoming  the  theme  of  general  converfation.  It  was  finifhed, 
exclu  five  of  his  own  and  his  friend's  fubfequent  corrections, 
taft  fpring  •,  and  in  hopes  '  to  do  his  country  fome  fervice,' 
and  promote  the  abolition  of  fo  deteltable  a  trade,  it  is  now 
offered  to  the  public. 

That  it  has  not  anfwered  the  author's  intentions  is  fuili- 
ciently  welL  known,  but  it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  of  zeal. 

'  Chriftians  indeed  t   Oh,  Jhame  I   Oh,  double  Jbame  f 
To  the  mean  hypocrites,  who  dareprofefs 
That  law  they  violate,  that  hallow'd  law, 
Which  preaches  peace,  and  meicy  to  the  world  I 
Shame  to  them  all,  but  chiefly  fhame,  to  ye, 
Britons,  renown'd  for  freedom,  ye  who  boail 
Of  equal  laws,  of  monarchy  reilrainM 
By  proper  bounds,  yet  whilityour  felfifli  hearts 
With  your  own  joy  beat  high,  for  others  forge 
Thofe  chains  debating,  you  have  fpurn'd  ycurfelves.' 

Juvenal  obferves,  that,  *  Si  natura  negat  facit  indignatio 
verfum' — and  Juvenal  himfclf  could  not  cxprefs  more  indig- 
nation againfl  the  Roman  enormities,  than  our  fpirited  under- 
graduate againft  the  African  llave-trade.  He  writes  from 
actual  feeling  ;  and  fo  far,  though  our  own  fentiments  fome- 
tirnes  claih  with  his,  we  refpect  him.  It  mull  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  his  zeal  in  more  than  one  place  tranfports  him  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  difcretion— fometimes  of  veracity.  We 
do  not  mean  to  infmuate  that  we  meet  with  any  intentional 
mifreprefentation,  as  we  firmly  believe  the  miftakes  that  occur 
originate  from  precipitance  and  juvenile  ardor  only. 
*  See  where  extend  the  defolated  plains 
Of  Lybia,  ancient  Egypt— here  firftdavvnM, 

Struggling 
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Struggling  thro'  dreary  cbuds,  the  infant  ray 
Of  liberal  knowle.  ;rfthcre, 

With  youthful  vigour,  deck'd  poetic  forms 
In  allegory's  veil  ;  hence  Greece  deriv'd 
Thole  feeds,  which  in  her  more  propitious  clime 
l'roduc'd  luxuriant  harvefts*  nor  thefe  ihores 
Have  cheriih'd  fcience  only,  freedom  once 
Here  rear'd  her  itandard,  and  her  favourite  foil 
Here  found  that  fhelter  guilty  Rome  deny'd.' 

The  firft  lines  feem  to  intimate  that  Lybia  and  Egypt  are 
fynonymous.  But  the  firft,  among  the  ancients,  ilgni- 
fled  Africa  at  large,  fcarcely  more  remarkable  in  early  ages 
than  the  prefent  for  arts  and  fciences,  Egypt  excepted.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  can  with  propriety  be  faid  that  i  the  infant  ray 
of  knowledge'  firft  dawned  in  that  country.  We  have  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  its  day-fpring  arofe  in  the  more  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Alia,  aiid  that  the  Greeks  adopted  in  fome  degree 
their  mythology  through  the  medium  of  Egypt*  However 
this  point  may  bear  a  difpute,  certain  we  are,  that  in  few  na- 
tions has  •  the  flandard  of  freedom'  been  reared  with  lefs  fuc- 
cefs,  if  ever  reared  at  all,  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or 
fchat  any  kingdom  has  proved  lb  unpropitious  as  Egypt  to  its 
Votaries.  From  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the  prefent  times 
it  has  groaned  under  domeftic  defpotifm  or  foreign  tyranny. 

The  author  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  knowledge  and  free« 
dom  being  fled,  the  people  of  coitrfe  grew  favage  and  bar- 
barous. 

(t  And  canlt  thou  then^-(exclaim5  a  fon  of  wealth 
Rich  in  the  fpoils  of  India) — can  thy  zeal 
Plead  for  a  race  thus  guilty  ?"  Yes,  it  can— - 
For  genius  once  their  ardent  fouls  fublim'd, 
Once  their  pure  bofoms  glow'd  with  virtue's  flame* 
And  ftili  the  fame  capacity  would  fhine, 
Still  the  fame  worth  adorn  it,  were  their  mores 
Freed  haply,  from  the  felrifh  arts,  the  gold, 

'•  glittering  baubles,  the  unnunlber'd  wiles 
Belufive,  Chriitians  blufli  not  to  employ.' 

If  the  author  here  means  the  negroes,  he  mould  have  fhe'wfr 
ft't  what  period  of  time  they  were  diitinguifhed  for  genius  and 
fcience ;  if  the  Egyptians,  and  the  text  indeed  evidently  al- 
ludes to  them,  how  long  they  have  beeri  fold  as  Haves  in  ei- 
ther of  the  Indies.  The  exclamation,  which  we  quoted  againft 
the  Chriftian  merchants,  fueceeds ;  then  the  following  enco- 
mium on  Numidia: 

Crit.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (II.)  1791.  N  *  How 
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c  How  bleit,  Numidia,  were  thy  ardent  fona> 
Ere  European  avarice  knew  their  (Lores — 
To  morn's  firit  glance  thy  youth  obedience  paid, 
And  fprang  exulting  from  their  leafy  beds, 
Eager  to  urge  the  chace  ;  the  hunter's  fhout 
Rouz'd  the  fleet  leopard,  and  the  hunter's  fpear 
Quick  following,  reach'd  him  ;   as  the  moniler  Ml? 
from  each  gay  eye  beam'd  joy's  ecftatic  ray, 
And  each  glad  heart  throbb'd  rapture ;  their  return 
The  fimple  feaft  awaited,  nought  was  there 
Of  order  ceremonious ;  friendfhip  can\e 
Unbidden,  and  the  palm's  refreshing  juice 
In  moderate  cups,  flow'd  chearful ;  foon  the  ftfaia 
Of  untaught  menc  call'd  them,  to  the  dance 
Joyous  they  hied,  and  each  his  fable  maid 
Selecting,  led  her  thro'  the  active  ranks. 
No  meafur'd  motion- cramp'd  them,  no  ftifFHmb-s 
Tutor'd  by  art,  were  there;  with  native  grace 
Gay  tripp'd  the  damfels,  whilil  the  ftronger  fwains 
High  leapt  tranfoorted  ;  when,  the  dance  was  o'er* 
Each  with  his  partner,  'neath  fome  plantane's  made 
Reclining,  told  with  the  heart's  eloquence 
His  love- fraught  ftdry  ;  if  congenial  glow'd 
Her  anlefs  bofom,  with  a  figh  lhe  made 
The  dear  cpnfeflion,  and  to  polifh'd  minds 
Left  the  bafe  artifice  of  low  difguife.' 

We  give  the  author  credit  for  much  of  this  defcription,  it  it 
poetically  pleafing ;  but  the  golden  age  was  never  fuppofed  to 
have  been  realized' in  Numidia  by  the  ancients,  and  mould  any 
one  expect  to  find  it  fo  at  pre  lent  he  would  be  grievouily  dis- 
appointed. Surely  he  docs  not  fuppofe  that  we  purchafe  ilaves 
in  the  regions  of  Syphas  and  Mafinifla,  or  that  they  are  pof- 
feiTedfolelyby  negroes?  That* though  its  inhabitants  may  have 
fomewhat  varied,  was  not  formerly  the  cafe,  nor  is  it  fo  at 
prefent.  As  to  ignorance  and  barbarity,  we  believe  they  have 
continued  much  the  fame,  or  rather,  the  change  has  made  but 
little  alteration  in  that  refpetl:.  The  rant  in  the  concluding 
lines  is  only  excufeable  in  a  very  young  author,  fuch  we  fup- 
4?ofe  the  prefent  to  be ;  and  who,  however,  feems  to  poflefs 
abilities  that,  when  mellowed  by  time,  will  gain  him  honour 
in  the  literary  republic. 

Poems  :  confifiing  of  a  Tour  through  Parts  of  North  and  Squib 

Wales,  Sonnets,  Odes,  and  an  Epifile  to  a  Friend  on  Phyfiog- 

nomf.  By  IV.  Sotheby,  Efq.  $to.  5s.few.ed.  Faulder.  1790. 

"lT7rE  could  with   great  pleafure   have   accompanied   Mr. 

*  *     Sotheby  in  a  much  more  extenfive  tour  than  the  prefent ; 

and  heartily  wiih  a  greater  number  of  objects  had  engaged  his 

8  attention 
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attention  in  this,  if  the  fame  chaftity  of  defign  and  warmth  of 
uring  bad  been  bellowed  on  them  as  on  the  generality  of 
c  now  before  us.  An  exception  or  two  might  be  made  in 
refpecl:  to  perfpicuity.  We  were  puzzled  almoft  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem  at  the  account  given  of  the  *  cogg'd  wheel,* 
and  the  difmal  founds  that  echo  from  the  *  lone  iile.'  We 
have  no  information  concerning  this  illand,  and  can  form  no 
conjecture  concerning  t,he  caufe  of  them,  any  more  than  Don 
Quixote  and  his  afconiihed  Squire  could  in  regard  to  thofe  which 
proceeded  from  the  fulling  mills.  The  defcriptions,  on  the 
whole,  bear  a  great  lefcniblancel:  c  the  blows'  there  likewife 
*  fell  at  meafur'd  intervals/  A  circum fiance,,  that  poffibly 
tends,  by  giving  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  caufe,  to  diminiih 
the  efretr.  of  a  finely  drawn  fcene  of  terror.  We  hope  it  is 
not  through  our  own  blindnefsthat  we  charge  the  author  with 
obfeurity  in  the  pafiage  we  fhall  venture  to  quote ;  but  mould 
we  be  fufpe&ed  of  ignorance,  we  trufl  we  cannot  of  ill-nature, 
by  fele&ing  likewife  the  highly  picturefque  lines  that  accom- 
pany it. 

'  How  various  winds  the  way,  changing  the  view  ! 
In  the  clear  fprings  that  o'er  the  petbled  road 
Glide  to  the  fretted  brook  that  brawls  beneath, 
The  Zephyr  wets  his  wing,  and  fportive  {hakes  t 

Drops  of  refrefning  coolnefs  through  the  air. 

•  As  from  the  iir-clad  brow  lingering  I  turn, 
Ere  the  lov'd  view  recedes,  to  bid  the  fpires 
At  diftance  gleaming  o'er  Ufke's  hidden  vale 
A  lait  farewell,  the  mingled  melodies 
From  bleating  mead,  fwift  rili,  and  vocal  wood, 
By  breath  of  gentle  winds  flow  wafted,  come 
Jn  fvveet  confufion  to  the  charmed  ear. 
Now  the  foft  murmurs,  faint  and  fainter  heard, 
Die,  while  in  contrail;  harm  from  yon  lone  iile, 
Loudly,  with  eeafeteft  revolution  whirl'd, 
Burits  the  cogg'd  wheel,  and  on  the  anvil  blows, 
Falling  at  meafur'd  intervals,  and  oft 
More  mark'd  by  cafual  interruptions,  fling 
Heavily  forth  their  weight  of  found.     Soft  falls 
Upon  the  dewy  earth  defcending  eve, 
And  onward  as  I  wander,  wavering  mitts 
Shadow  the  face  of  nature,  and  diffufe 
The  blue  thin  veil,  that  half  concealing  adds 
To  the  dim  fcene  imaginary  charms. ' 

N  z  The 
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The  following  miftake  we  attribute  to  carelefThefs i 

*  Like  fome  ftupsndous  work  the  pilgrim  views 
Wond'ring,  o'er  Balbeck's  wade,  or  defeit  foil 
Of  Palmyrene: 

Mr.  Sotheby  on  a  flight  reflection  mud  have  known  that 
Balbeck  and  Palmyra  were  the  fame. 

The  defcription  of  Caerfily  caltle,  which  follows  that  given? 
above,  while  the  '  fvveeping  clouds  which  fail  over  its  battle- 
ments,— 

'  Extend  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  fcene/ 

is  extremely  fublime  and  beautiful*  That  of  the  Fall  of  Me- 
lincourt  is  equally  ftriking  ;  and  we  may  fay  of  the  poet  what 
he  fays  of  the  great  Italian  artift  in  the  iirft  lines  of  our  quota- 
tion : 

'  Not  bolder  views  Salvator's  pencil  daih'd 
In  Alpine  wilds  romantic.     Far  defcry'd 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  gloomy  way, 
The  hoar  Cledaugh,   fwoln  by  autumnal  itorms, 
Down  the  precipitous  rock's  declivity 
Curves  the  hurl'u  cataract,  and  on  the  Hones 
Rent  from  th*  o'er-hanging  mafs  prone  rufhing,  flings 
The  fhiver'd  fpray  around.     Here  could  I  mufe 
The  livelong  day,  and  wand'ring  down  the  dell, 
Along  the  grafly   margin  trace  the  itream 
Meand'ring  ;  now  conrin'd  from  crag  to  crag, 
Where  burils  the  headlong  flood,  or  widely  fpread 
Mid  the  broad  channel,  where  th'  undimpled  wave 
Bathing  the  wild  flow'rs  bending  o'er  the  brink 
Glides  filcnt  by  ;  and  ever  and  anon 
As  gently,  borne  by  interrupted  gales, 
Murnu>r'd  the  dillant  torrent,  would  I  catch 
The  founds  that  echo  from 'her  fecret  cave 
Refponfive  breath'd.     Vain  the  fond  with !  Rent  clouds 
Drench  the  chill  limbs,  and  the  rack'd  temples  throb, 
Pain'd  with  the  raging  torrent's  ceafelefs  roar. 
Reluctantly  with  ling'ring  flep  I  leave 
Thy  haunts,  wild  Melincourt  !   but  memory  long 
Shall  dwell  upon  thy  charms,  and  long  fhall  rufh, 
Cledaugh,  thy  water -fall  on  fancy's  ear.' 

The  ftory  of  Lucy  is  told  with  affecting  fimplicity,  and  the 
Mufe  is  not,  as  we  take  it,  invoked  in  vain  to  refcue  her  me- 
mory from  oblivion.  It  might  ferve  as  a  counterpart  to  that 
of  Kate,  '  a  maiden  craz'd  with  love,'  which  we  recollect  hav- 
ing read  with  much  pleafure  fome  years  fince  in  Cowper's 
Talk. 

'His 
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«  His  country  fore'd 
Her  lover  from  her  arms;  in  foreign  lands 
The  fcldier  fell;  but  Lucy  liv'd,  if  that 
May  life  be  deem'd,  when  madd'ning  o'er  its  grief 
Broods  dark  defpa.r.     Yet  a  mild  beam  of  peace 
Gleam'd  tranfient  on  her  foul,  when  unreitrain'd, 
Amid  the  lov'd  retreats  where  William  dwelt, 
Frequent  (he  linger d.     Oft  on  Teivy's  banks 
At  early  dawn  the  lonely  angler  met 
Poor  Lucy,  wreathing  mid  her  locks  frefti  flow'rs; 
And  at  the  dufoy  clofe  of  eve,   again 
On  the  fame  fpot,  from  her  difhevel'd  hair 
Scatt'ring  the  faded  bloflbms  in  the  itream  : 
There  long  me  roarn'd,  and  time  had  gradual  Hied 
A  lenient  balm  upon  her  clofing  wounds, 
When  mid  the  merry  crowd  who  yearly  throng'd 
The  village  feaft,  the  wand'rer  chane'd  to  lira/ 
Unmindful  of  her  woe,  where  his  rude  itfain 
An  old  blind  minitrel  fung,  ftmple  the  tale 
Of  a  lone  maid  who  on  a  fea-beat  cliff 
Wept  o'er  her  lover's  lofs ;  artlefs  the  tune, 
Yet  it  fell  wondrous  forceful  on  the  heart : 
Swift  rufliing  through  the  crowd,   «  'tis  mine/  'tis  mine, 
*  To  fing  her  woe,'  the  raving  Lucy  cried, 
And  in  deep  notes  of  frenzy  pour'd  aloud 
Her  bleeding  miferies.     From  that  fad  hour 
"No  more,  poor  maid!  mid  Teivy's  fweeter  fcenes 
Lay  thy  rude  path ;  but  oft  wert  thou  beheld 
Lone  bending  o'er  the  crag  in  deep  defpair, 
While  wint'ry  ilorms  from  old  Cilgarran  drove 
To  the  dark  rlo:.d  the  fliiver'd  fragment;  oft 
On  Aberyftwith's  folitary  tow'r 
To  watch   all  mournful  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
That  Mings  its  blaze  along  the  troubled  fea ; 
Or  by  the  perilous  bridge  that  over-hangs 
The  black  abyfs,  climbing  the  flippery  crags 
Worn  by  the  cataract.  ;  thy  daily  food 
The  mountain  berry,  and  thy  bed  at  night 
1  he  cave,  white  with  the  foam  of  Monach's  flood  : 
There  floating  down  the  Itream  thy  breathlefc  corfe 
The  wand'ring  fhepherd  found.     Beneath  this  turf 
At  length  thy  forrows  reft.     Poor  maid,  farewell !' 

The  length  of  the  pafTage  defenptive  of  Snowdon  and  its 
finely-varied  profpe&s  alone  prevents  our  transcribing  it.  The 
advice  with  which  it  concludes  feems  to  intimate  that  the  au- 
thor is  no  mean  proficient  in  the  piclorial  art 

N  3  '  Thou 
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'  Thou  who  afpir'ii 
To  imitate  the  foft  aerial  hue, 
Flung  o'er  the  living  fcenes  of  chafte  Lorraine ; 
Here,  when  the  breath  of  autumn  blows  along 
The  blue  ferene,  gaze  on  th'  harmonious  glow 
W:de  fpread  around,  when  not  a  cloud  diiturbs 
The  mellow  light,  that  with  a  golden  tint 
Gleams  through  the  grey  veil  of  thin  haze,  difFus'd 
In  trembling  undulation  o'er  the  fcenes.' 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem,  which  gives  an  account  of 
Mona  and  the  Druids,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  appears  to  us  the 
leaft  interefting  and  beautiful  part.  It  is  too  clofely  copied 
from  Mafon's  Caractacus  We  need  not  obferve  that  no  very 
fevere  cenfure  is  intended,  when  our  whole  objection  refts  on 
its  refembling  too  much  the  fublimeft  compofition  of  one  who 
ranks  among  our  molt  diftinguifhed  poets. 

The  Sonnets  are  four  in  number.  The  fubjects  are  well 
chofen,  and  the  thoughts  and  turn  of  expreffion  in  general 
poetical ;  but  many  of  them  read  rather  like  blank  verfe 
than  compofitions  in  rhyme.  Its  uncertain  recurrence,  and 
the  interweaving  of  die  lines  one  with  another,  which  too  fre-* 
quently  occurs,  difappoints  the  ear  that  expects  any  thing  like 
a  regular  and  determined  cadence.  We  are  not  indeed  parti- 
cularly partial  to  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  and  have  formerly 
afligned  our  reafons  more  at  large.  To  what  is  good,  how- 
ever, in  this  Or  any  other  line,  we  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  object, 
and  form*  of  thofe  before  us  are  really  beautiful.  That  entitled 
*  the  Winter's  Morn '  is  free  from  the  objections  we  have  al-» 
ledged  againft  the  generality  of  them, 

4   Artift  unfeen  !    that  dipt  in  frozen  dew 
Haft  on  the  glitt'ring  £lafs  thy  pencil  laid, 
Ere  from  yon  fun  the  tranfient  vilions  fade, 
Swift  let  me  trace  the  forms  thy  fancy  drew! 
Thy  tovv'rs  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue, 
Rivers  and  lakes  of  lucid  cryftal  made, 
And  hung  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  made* 
That  liquid  pearl  diftil  ;  thy  fcenes  renew, 
Whate'er  old  bards,  or  later  fictions  fe:gn, 
pf  fee  ret  grottos  underneath  the  wave, 
Where  Nereids  roof  with  fpar  the  amber  cave; 
Or  bovv'rs  of  blifs,   where  fport  the  fairy    train; 
Who  frequent  by  the  moonhght  wand'rer  fcen, 
Circle  with  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green.' 

The  following  one,  on  defcending  into  a  mine,  is  more  fub~ 
lime  as  to  its  imagery,  but  not  free  from  the  defects  we  alluded 

f  Swart 
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*  Swart  demon  of  the   mine!  oft  wont  to  ride 
Upon  the  wings  of*  death,  within  the  womb 
Of  earth  invifible  ;  or  through   the  gloom 
Of  thy  dank*  cell  in  fiery  vapour  glide; 
Or  like  the  fatesf ,  with  reftlefs  labour  guide 
The  venom'd  thread  of  the  deftru&ive  loomj, 
Weaving  the  web  of  deftiny  ;   the  doom 
That  now  hangs  o'er  me  tremulous,  turn  afide  ! 
.For  not  impeird  by  avarice,  I  explore 
The  haunts,  where  brooding  o'er  thy  mineral  birth, 
Thou  gem'rr.  the  fparry  vein  with  lucid  ray: 
Me  nature  leads  beneath   thy  cavern's  hoar 
Not  won'drous  more,  on  ocean,  air,  and  earth, 
Than  in  thy  fecret  fubterraneous  way.' 

In  the  Odes,  one  addrelTed  to  the  river  Clyda,  and  the  other 
on  Netley  Abbey,  we  difcern  the  fame  ftrength  of  fancy  and 
energy  of  exprefiion  as  mark  the  other  poems.  The  flowers 
that  are  to  be  culled  from  *  The  Epiftle  to  a  Friend  on  Phyfiog- 
nomy,'  are  not  fuch  as  decorate  Fancy's  fairy  gardens,  but 
grow,  according  to  the  author's  words,  in  *  reafon's  unpoetic 
foil.'  They  are  not,  however,  devoid  of  their  peculiar  beauty, 
fuch  as  may  afford  pkafure  to  the  mental  eye  both  of  the  poet 
and  the  fage.  We  find  in  itmany  good  philofophical obferva- 
tions  delivered  with  perfpicuity  in  numbers  highly  polifhed. 

'The  Tejl  of  England ;  or,  a  Difjertation  on  Human  Authority^ 
in  a  Divine  Religion.  A  Poem.  In  Six  Books.  8vo.  $s. 
Boards.     Johnfon.  '  I  791. 

TN  a  dedication  prefixed  to  this  performance,  and  addrefied  to 
•*•  Mr.  Burke,  many  compliments  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  are 
beflowed  on  him.  He  is  celebrated  for  'his  emblazon'd  ideas, 
the  panting  appetence  and  rapt  expectation  of  folace,  the  vari- 
ation of  flatulency, 

' and  the  excellence  of  the  foil ;  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful virgin  innocence  of  fuperftitious  prejudice,  and  the  warm 
admiration  of  religious  endowment ;  much  of  the  animated  and 


■  *  The  fiVd  air.' 

'  f  The  i-  flammable  air.' 

*  t  In  the  higheft  part  of  the  roof  of  large  drifts  which  branch  out  from  the 
mine  or  main  working,  fomething  round  is  often  feen  hanging,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  foot-hall,  covered  w ah  a  fkin  of  the  thicknels  and  colour  of  a 
cobweb,  this,  if  broken  by  any  accident,  immediately  difperfes  itielf,  and  luf- 
focatesthe  miners.  JP/ycc's  Miner ahgiayj>.  19  a.' 

N  4  high- 
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high-wrought  defcription,  the  cluflered  collocation,  the  pregnan 
hyperbole,  the  tfrfe  and  towering  panegyrick,  and  the  farcaftic 
allufton;  much  of  the  nimble  and  eccentr.c  flirtation  of  dread,  the 
vifionary  fympathy,  the  elegiac  plaint,  the  tragical  fcenery,  and 
the  paflionate  and  deeply  pathetic  touch  ;  much  of  glowing  pro- 
fufion,  the  rattling  pace,  the  tiery  and  cherubim  courfmg,  and  of 
the  wild  and  irregular  flames  of  genius.' 

He  is,  however,  exalted  only  to  be  pulled  down.  Poetry 
and  profe,  pathos  and  invective,  ridicule  and  declamation,  have 
been  alternately  adopted  to  expofe  his  tergiverfation,  difplay 
the  futility,  or  unfold  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  political 
tenets.  Yet,  numerous  and  varied  as  thofc  attacks  have  been, 
he  remains  undemolifhed,  uninjured,  a  few  fears  excepted, 
amid  the  heavy  ihower  of  paper  bullets  that  fly  around  him. 
Concurrere  bellum  atque  virum,  would  be  no  inapplicable 
motto  for  this.contefr.,  as  it  implies  an  equality,  in  defpite  of 
numbers,  between  the  opponents.  With  the  fpirit  of  an  Of- 
fianic  hero,  '  he  roars  in  the  midit  of  thonfands/  and  luke  the 
rock  in  Virgil, 

f  Obvia  ventorum  furiis,  expoftaque  ponto 

Vim  cunclam  atque  minus  pcrfert  cadique  marifque., 

The  author  thinks  very  differently  from  us,  and  feverely  con- 
demns the  Changeling  (the  equivoque,  like  an  ignis  tatuus, 
feems  to  have  led  him  fadly  out  of  the  way)  for  delertxng  the 
patriot  band,  and  becoming  the  c  champion  of  cuflom  and  the 
church  of  England.'  Hinc  ilke  lachrymce  !'  c  His  ecclefiafti- 
.  cal  coadjutors/  we  are  not  informed  who  they  arc,  or  rather 
ccclefiaftics  in  general,  receive  a  more  eminent  caitigation ; 
they  arc  brought  forward  to  the  whipping- poft :  happily  we 
are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  cord  and  lanthorn  at  every  turn. 

5  Each  re&or's  benefiee  his  life   ellate, 
And  grand  ecclefians  fill  a  ufelefs  feat. 
The  ilate  allows  a  liberty  of  mind, 
And  action  to  be  free,  to  order  join'd : 
But  pains  and  penalties  the  church  furround. 
To  hinder  freedom,  and  to  fpike  its  ground, 
Would  fed'ral  pow'r,  famed  for  clemency, 
Permit  her  laws  to  work  a  tragedy, 
Action  would  foon  renew  the  flench  of  blood, 
And  ebbing  Thames  would  roll  a  crimfon  flood. 
Accefs  for  all  remonftrance,  and  complaint, 
The  ftate  avows,  to  flack  unjuft  conftraint; 
Redrefs  prohibiting  the  church  denotes, 
With  fuilen  air — And  damns  men  for  their  thoughts.' 

6  Were 
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Were  the  author  a  poet  he  might  deal  in  fiction  by  prefcrip- 
tion,  but  there  is  no  excufe  of  that  kind  to  be  urged  in  his  fa- 
vour. In  thefe  lines,  and  indeed  in  a  hundred  others  that  might 
be  produced,  exaggeration  and  nonfenfe  are  mingled  together 
in  the  fame  unaccountable  manner. 

'  Doth  the  eftablifhment  more  holy  Hand, 
Becaufe  its  right  engag'd  the  martial  band  ? 
The  church's  altar  join'd  to  the  parade, 
Here  licens'd,  there  to  ftrut  in  the  cockade; 
The  black  cockade,  with  facred   fignal  trimm'd, 
No  fqnalid  debauchee  hath  yet  blafphem'd  ? 
This  bow  is  mine,  the  bawdy  coxcomb  cries, 
A  warrant  for  two  worlds,  a  charming  prize  ! 
Gain'd  by  that  teft,  the  fage's  name  enrolls, 
The  highefr.  bidder  for  the  cure  of  fouls. 
Swimming  in  guilt,  compunction  ne'er  begins., 
This  knot  receipt  in  full  for  all  my  fins. 
The  foothing  tell  fecures  a  happy  fate, 
To  fhudd'ring  fouls  arriv  d  at  death's  dark  gate: 
Should  thac  conduct  where  fpirit  never  ends, 
Here  the  falvation  of  the  beft  depends, 
Where'er  I  fall,  to  HeavVs  bright  world  I'm  fent. 
There's  my  lail  home,  I've  ta'en  the  facrament.' 

This  ftrange  mifreprefentation  comes,  however,  from  a  vo- 
tary of  freedom,  from  one  of 

•   The  magnanimous  fouls  by  tol'rant  grace  infpir'd;' 

and  we  fuppofe  he  would  feel  extremely  indignant  if  charged 
with  any  deficiency  in  refpect  to  candor  and  liberality  of  fen- 
timent. 

Si  ha  Critica  :  Jive  in  Auclores  facros  profanofquc  Commentarius 
Philologus.  Concinnavit  Gilbertus  IVakefield,  A,  B,  Pars 
Secunda.  Svo,  $s.  6d.  Boards,  Deighton.  1 790. 
TT  is  with  pleafure  that  we  return,  with  the  returning  fpring, 
■*  to  wander  in  this  agreeable  foreft,  where  the  ornamental 
branches  expand  with  frefh  luxuriance,  and  where  we  have  on- 
ly to  regret,  that  the  extent  is  not  equal  to  our  wifties,  and 
that  querulous  complaints  fometimes  interrupt  the  pleafure  we 
fhould  otherwife  feel  from  the  varied  and  beautiful  fcene 
around  us.  In  the  fixty-fecond  feclion  complaints  of  this 
kind  occur — '  apud  quos  (exteros  fcilicet)  hofpitio  liberaliori 
excipientur,  cum  apud  nos  indignajaceant  haec  ftudia,  atque 
etiam  multis  improbentur,  do£trinse  laudem  fine  labore,  fi  dis 
placet,  confectantibus.' 

The 
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The  firft  of  theft  eriticifnas  is  one  of  the  moil  interefting. 
We  fhall  follow  it  with  fo me  minutenefs.     It  relates  to  Math. 


x.  23. 

*  Apyv  ya.^"hiyw  iyjv,  a  ^oj    TEAEIHTE  t«?  >b:o7\sk;  t«  Icrpa^A,   swg  at 

This  paifage  our  tranfiators  feem  to  have  rendered  properlv, 
c  Ye  will  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Ifrael,  before,   &c.' 

*  Haud  aliter  Mufarum   fuaviffimus  interpres.      Hv   h  tot»>  tm 

fuQy.Ui  t$  -yrccvj  y.a.Kceq  ?jAat;y£»,    okots  r,  i?3&-  vow^   /SaAoiro  AlATEAEEAl, 
gitot  :    Xen.  Anab.  L.  i.  p.  152.  Ed    Steph  *. 
'    Et   Sophocles   in  Antigone:    TEAEIN7  /SW,  <vitam  pe&meare: 
eos  —  to  go  through  Life.     Hos  fecutus  ell  Lucianus :  A??o  rr.% 
EAAah>  h<  I*oVTEAEI  :  Hermot.  71. 
«  liinc  rede  fe  habet  Eur.  Oreli.  53. 
*  Hf.tt  yap  £»;  yr,j>  MlHXltf f  T^oix<;  a7T0, 
Aifxiva,  lg  NavTrXmov  BK43AHPX2N  ^XaTjj" 
AKTAII  ENOP.MEI. 

*  Seqttor  paraphraften  :  Tov  Mptta  &  Toy  N«v9rA»o» —  ATANTIAI 
xwts*?,  N'i  AiMENiZE  tw  a\yia\u.  Nee  non  bene  Scholiajies.  Doite 
defendit  lccutionem  Mufgravius  ab  Helen.  1590,  ubi  peifime  Sea- 
ligerus  :  nee  felicius  ad  Ion.  j  126.  rem  adminiltrabat  vir  fummus : 


iza.v:a.yri  ya.^  afs^- 


Zr)Tt#>  vu>,    ESEflAHZA*   y.'ex  e .,  u  Aa£ai/. 

/ro  fcilicet  fubauditur  :  urbem  peragravi.  Sui  oblitus  eft  edi- 
tor prseftantimmus.  Vide  nos  fupra  ad  finem  Seel,  lix,  ubi  cunc- 
f&nter  quidem,  fed  vere  ftatuimus. 

\  Suaviilime  ceclnit  Ihebanu*  olor,  01.  ii.  ant.  2. 

Htoi 

£?£OTft>J>  XlXplTUl 

'errors  maitf  aAt« 
ecrzigu  crvv  uya&u 
TEAEl'TA  SOMEN.' 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  fufficiently  afcertained  by  thefe 
quotations  *,  and  the  internal  evidence,  from  various  paflages 
in  the  New  Teftament,  which  {how  that  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoflles,  undoubtedly  for  wife  reafons,  fpoke  often  of  the  end 
of  the  world  as  at  hand,  confirms  this  reading.  Yet,  as  every 
writer  is  bell  adapted  to  be  his  own  commentator,  it  would, 
we  fufpect.,  be  better  to  compare  the  paiTage  with  thofe  parts 

*  In  this  quotation  from  Xenophon,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting 
a  topographical  error,  which,  if  it  remained,  would  have  deftroyed  the  force 
of  the  paffage — paxfaj  for  (MKgvq, 

in 
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in  thcNewTeftamfent  where  this  word  occurs.  St.  Matthew, 
alio,  who  probably  wrote  in   V  is  the  moll  improper 

author  to  be  ilhiftrated  by  the  molt  attic  writers  of  Greece. 
The  different  tenfes  of  nhiet  and  TtXfop. -i,  with  their  various 
compounds,  occur  in  twenty-:'  s  of  the  New 

Tcuament  •,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  thefe  it  really  refers  to  myfteries,  and  confirms  bilhop 
Pearce's  interpretation  of  the  patTage.  In  one  only,  and  when 
ufed  metaphorically,  docs  it  imply  '  going  over'  any  fnace. 
:  to  is  St,  Paul's  Second  Epiflle  to  Timo- 
thy, iv.  7  TirtMaa — I  have  iinifhed  my  courfe.  In 
four  other  places  of  St.  Paul's  epiitles,  it  has  no  fimilar  mean- 
ing, and  in  four  paffages  of  St.  Luke's  writings  it  is  not 
or.ee  applied  to  fpace.  It  is  the  word  conftantly  employed  by 
Our  Saviour  in  thofe  important  seras  of  his  life,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  f  1  the  will  of  his  father;  and,  by  the  apoftles,  it  is 
conftantly  ufed  on  fimilar  occasions.  Yet  on  bilhop  Pearce's 
plan,  who  deferved  more  refpedfc  from  Mr  Wakefield  than  to 
be  included  among  the  '  quidam  interpretes,'  the  conftruc- 
tion  is  peculiarly  harlh  and  unfupported ;  nor  does  it  agree 
with  the  context.  We  mould  leave  the  paflage  therefore 
among  the  more  difficult  ones,  or  at  lead  requiring  a  moreex- 
tenfive  refearch,  than  is  admiihble  within  the  limits  of  a  Re- 
view. We  may,  however,  add  that  Chryfoftom  underilood 
it  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Englifh  tranflators,  and  exprelTes  in  his 
own  language  the  meaning,  ca  ®§a<r{li  TrccUxSovrsg  mv  Tra'Xa.io-Ti- 
j/»v.  The  latter  part  of  the  fetation  relates  to  fome  amend- 
ments on  the  Apocalypfe,  which,  we  think,  Angularly  inge- 
nious.    We  fhall  tranferibe  them  without  a  remark. 

*  Hasc  autem  in  memoriam  mihi  revocant  infignem  Apocalypfeos 
verficulum  C.  xi.  v.  18.  cui  non  videntur  attendifle  aut  interpretes 
aut  critici,  ut  certe  parum  intellexifie  facile  crediderim. 

*  Kai  t  ■  sfor,  upyio-Qricrou),  v.a.i  riXQtv  jj  ofyrj  era,  xat  o  x.a.f<&  rav  viY.ftfv 
xpiQwut — x.  t.  A. 

*  Quis  aquam  ex  hoc  pumice  in  fe  fufcipiet  extandere?  Imbe- 
cillemfane  operam  et  nihil  proficient^m  navavky.  Gronovius  apud 
Wetjienium,  reponendo  fciiicet  ufvfacrar.  Vocem  huic  fenfui  ac- 
commodating quae  ad  receptam  ledioncm  propius  accederet,  de- 
promere  potuerat  a  LXX.  virali  verfione  ad  If.  v.  29.  fed  ind| 
nihil  utilitatis  in  locum  importatur,  et  fcriptoris  fcopo  nulla  lux.  No* 
melius  lemf  ecabimus.  Refcribe  :  Rat  rx  tQn,  ftPr  A  ©H>  AN  :— 
i.e.  £TEX£cr6Tjc7-av  suvrfino-av — Et  gentes  evangelii  j-ysieriisini-* 
T  I  a  T I  PUSH  A  NT.    Ofyixafysai*  rtXHcri.    Opyiaa^vi^  sfjivtiOyq  :  Hefych  . 

'  Hsec  eft  fciiicet  confummatio  myjler'ii  per  prophet as  evangelizati, 
de  quo  agitur  c.  x.  v.  7.  et  hie  eventus  videtur  <rvyxfon&>  rebus 
ileitis  fub  priore  capitis  vigejimi  parte.     Hie  denique  ipfiffimus  eft 

eventus, 
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eventus,  quem  tangit  D.  Lucas  xxi.  24.  qui  Jcbanncm  egregie  il- 
luftrat.  Kai  Itgicctto'A  hod  ttxtxpiti'/i  ivr:  tdvuv,  w/gi,  IIAHF£2©n2l 
KAIFOI  EGNflN. 

*  Enimvero  hrcc  funt  argumenti  longc  fublimioris,  nee  illotis 
manibus  temere  traclandi  :  0  c0a.ynu3-y.wv  losnu. 

'  Cum  tamen  in  hoc  iimus,  rem  gratiffimam  thedogi*  myftis  au- 
guramur,  ii  et  alterum  Jpocalyp/eos  locum  redo  talo  infillentem 
relinqnamus,  vexatum  criticis,  et  ni  fallor,  conclamatum :  iii.  2. 

4  HpS  ypjyo^  *ai  STHpISON  ra  Xojtt^  a  ^A*ti  AIIO.MIGANEIN: 
ruLCi  quajunt  casura  :  et  pulchra  et  fibi  conftante  metaphora. 
Verifimile  eft  feflinantem  librarium,  cum  uko  fcripftrat,  et  fylla- 
ba  x»j  miiret  lineam,  oculum  celerius  tranftuluTe,  et  vocem  qui- 
dem  non  abfurdam,  fed  prorsus  ineptam,  a  fequente  linea  impor- 
tavifie., 

The  next  fection  relates  to  Matthew  vii.  6.  our  author  reads 
the  verfe  in  the  following  manner. 

'  Mr  5We  to   ccyiov  toic  xvpi, 

Mrth  @x\rtTs  i*>q  (A,agycttiTa<;  v/xwv  sftTrpoaQev  twv  ;^o»fW 
}Ay<jnTE  x.a.ra7roc,rr.cro;criv  avrxz,  ev  toi*  >mo<jiv  avTvv, 
Kan  rpaf  ivTt;  £n|«<7tv  vpacft* 

He  confiders  thefc  lines  as  HebraicaHy  referring  to  each 
other,  in  an  inverted  order.  Mr.  Wakefield  does  not,  how- 
ever, fupport  this  ingenious  fyftem  with  much  force ;  and, 
•when  we  confider  the  very  extenfive  ufe  of  qw<tu  in  Greek, 
and  lacero  in  Latin  *,  that  either  may  refer  to  the  tufks  of  a 
boar,  as  well  as  to  the  teeth  of  a  dog  ;  that  laccratus  is  ex- 
prefsly  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe  by  Ovid,  and  that  the  inftances 
adduced  in  his  illuflrations  arc  not  examples  of  an  inverted  ox- 
der;  we  mall  not  perhaps  confider  this  lection  as  adding  con- 
fiderably  to  the  flock  of  philology.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
faored  author  aimed  not  at  the  flowery  ornaments  of  eloquence. 

In  the  fection  on  Matthew  v.  36,  our  author  fuppofes  the 
conjunction  m  to  he  an  interpolation,  reading  it  in  this  man- 
ner— ye  cannot  make  one  white  hair  black.  We  perceive 
one  of  the  manufcripts  collated  by  Stephens  preferves  the  fame 
reading  in  a  different  order,  tevmv  wana-ai  ufKouvw.  There  is 
little  reafon,  however,  for  the  alteration  :  the  meaning  being, 
*  ye  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or  black,'  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  colour — you  cannot  make  the  mo  ft  minute 
alteration.  The  text,  however,  is  only  the  goal  from  which 
our  author  efcapes  into  a  wood  of  philological  conjecture,  cri- 
tical emendation,  and  tranflation,  in  which  we  always  admire 
his  ingenuity,  when  we  are  inclined  to  cenfure  his  ram  hand 
for  ufeiefs  alterations.     The  folio  wing  obfervations  on  Matth. 

viii. 
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Via.  2?J  illullrate  greatly  this  paflage,  and  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  author's  learning  and  the  extent  of  his  refearches. 

1  Kai  thQovn  avru  nq  to  izt^x*  —  vTrwrxauv   uvru  $vo  axifjuju^o^voiy  ex. 

ulcbris  fcilic&t  Judttorum  redificium  quoddam  non  raro  fu- 
perftruebatur,  qui  bus  1e  tueri  poterant  ab  injuriis  tempeflatum  hi 
dffmoniaci.  De  Jonatbanis  monumento  k'&or,  qui  vult,  adeat 
i  Mace.  xiii.  27.  Jof.  Antt.  xiii.  6.  5.  — Judcn,  debacchantem 
Placet  fasvitiam  fugientes,  e^xc¥T0  £kf  «»y»<*^?  *ai  y.07rfia<;  y.cu  MNH- 
MATA,  telle  Phi  lone,  p-9~3-  Diogenes  apud  Luaanum  difcipulo 
luodicit,  TA<1> JN  &ixi;cr£tf .  ha.  folent  melancholia,  fi  lit  medicorura 
pater  fide  dijrnus  ;  T«  fA.zv  >m<i>0\x  wcaT^oici  xai  epvi(j.ty(wt  n  ivoimaoun 
Sivfyuv — oV(J*a.im  pe»  evra.  crcAAa.  tck  M  tAATXOAlKOIX  t»  TOiauTa  I 
p.  1275.  Ed.  Foef.  quem  locum  in  animo  habuit  Tzetz.es  Chil.  vii. 
880.     Vide  ctiam  ib.  808.  et  nos  ad  finem  Sett.  xii. 

1  Ex  his  fatis  patet,  cur  oziponov,  vel  axaSagroj-  vrvtvpa.,  dicatur 
ire^/aw^wrow*,*:  Matt.  xii.  43.  et  quam  decore  Sophocles,  Aj. 
615.  rem  adminiilraverit : 

*  Km  £'  ai/,  fyf*j&«  7'  OIO- 
BOTAr,   (prtoic  (A.eyx 

<57£J»&0-   iVf^TCU  I 

nec  interelt  utram  explicationem  eruditi    Scholia/l is  ample&aris  : 

H,   won  cWOwv-auTH  TH  C^eia,    craga  tjjj'  (Zocriv*     Ut  11.  Z.  202.     H,  aTro- 

4  Nec  fui  comicus  oblitus  elt  ad  Plut.  903. 

*  Tfuty®*  fi  ;    MEA/>rXOAAtN  p  »t«;  of«j 
«  Similiter  Luc.  Pharf.  ii.  152. 

Bust  a  repleta  fuga,  permijlaque  <vi<va  fepultis 
Corpora. 

•  De  Democrito  hsec  accepimus  a  Diog.  Laert.   H*xt«&  *«»  •Troixt- 

JU'C  $oM(A.cc%tiv  rx<;  tpatraanz^y   igr,fA,a£wv   ivjote,   xai  roij  TA$01E   tj^fargf 

fori  p.  246.  Ed.  Rom. 

'  Secundum  autem  D.  Luca?n,  viii.  32.  hie  porcorum  grex  paf- 
cebatur  tv  o^»  —  in  montibus.  Hinc  decorem  fervat  Euripides, 
Bacch.  32. 

*  To»  yag  vvv  ctvrcit;  £x  ao/xuv  o»rp5<r'  tyo; 

Enimvero,  de  hoc  <&w£  nihil  fufpicatus  eft  Mufgravius,  ad  v.  677. 

quae  funt  venuflifiima,  et,  opinor,  ita,  ut  dedimus,  reformanda.' 

But  we  find  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Wakefield  in  this  foreft 
fo  clofely  as  we  intended.    He  purfues  the  facred  writers,  and 

conclude? 
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concludes  with  the  Acts ;  leaving  the  observations  on  St.  Paul's 
epiftles  to  another  opportunity.  The  texts,  however,  which 
he  adduces,  and  which  he  amends  or  explains,  are  only,  as 
we  have  hinted,  introductions  to  numerous  philological  re- 
marks on  the  different  claffical  authors,  which  he  ieems  to 
have  examined  with  great  attention,  and  the  errors  of  whofe 
editors  or  copyifts  he  perceives  and  amends  often  with  Angu- 
lar peripicuity,  acutenefs,  and  judgment.  At  times,  however, 
he  repairs  what  probably  was  never  injured,  and  he  occalion- 
ally  changes  without  adding  to  the  force,  the  fpirit,  or  the  ele- 
gance of  the  paflage.  He  is  not  defective  either  in  that  truly 
Bentleian  art  of  Scattering  invectives  in  pure  claflical  language; 
and  in  copious  reproaches  of  former  errors,  with  a  due  ihare 
of  compliment  to  his  own  iagacity.  He  ought  to  have  reflect- 
ed, that  failings  of  this  kind  tarniih  numerous  excellencies, 
and,  when  the  mind  is  hurt  by  opprobrious  reflections,  it  is 
not  always  in  the  molt  candid  ftate  to  judge  of  an  antagonift's 
labours. 

As  we  have  extracted  fome  pages  more  purely  claflical,  we 
(hall  felect  one  in  which  the  author  appears  rather  as  a  facred 
commentator  than  a  critic.  We  mean  in  his  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxvi.  29. 

4  tyu  St  vfJ.lv,  In  e  fjw  K\tt)  cltt  ugTi  ik  T«ra  re  yvjuvuxT®*  rr,q  a/xTrsAa, 
lu;  tr,;  rjwJfa?   sKmnq,   otccv   uvro  wwo)  ^£&'   Vfjcuv  y.amcv   iv  tyi  ^otaiXhcc  m 

On  this  pafiage  he  obferves,  that  eZ<  does  not  in  various  paf- 
fages  limit  the  pofition,  that  it  may  ftrictly  mean,  that  I  mall 
never  again  drink  of,  &c.     Mr.  Wakefield  adds,  that    ' 

■  Infignior  nobis  jam  notanda  venit  orationis  Rrbraica  proprie- 
tas,  qua?  folet  a  jraefente  negotio  locutionem  fubito  arripere ;  et, 
cum  voce  propria  inceperit  periodus,  potius  in  tranflatam  precipi- 
tin, quam  vei  uti  verborum  circuitione,  vel  novam  di&ionem  in 
fententiam  inferre.  Hujufce  autun  confuetudinis  expiicatio  me 
breviloquentem  eile  non  finit,  cum  prsefertim  promifium,  quod  de« 
dimus  in  Sect.-xxix.  nobis  videatur  hac  cccaiione  bene  exequen- 
dum,  quamvis  operi  diverfo  tunc  temporis  deftinaretur  hoc  quic- 
quid  ell  negotii. 

'  Cum  vero  exempla  hujufce  generis  innumera  qusrentem  per 
facras  paginas  non  deficient,  mecum  ftatui  non  nifi  pauca  feligere, 
et  quae  ufcjue  ad  hunc  diem  non  bene  fuerint  intellecla  criticis. 

■  E  verficulo,  probe  criticis  exercitato,  cvangelijia  noftri,  pri- 
mo  periculum  faoamus,  iii.  11, 

•  I  yv  fjitv  @ccnT*£w  v^ccq  iv  vham  Eiq  [AETciVGictv,  —  avx^1  [ot~]  vpx;  @X7T- 
Tica  i.v  'Vxvzvy.u.Ti  ctyici)  y.tziwvfi. 

4  Noluit  hiitoricus  phrafia  mutare,  quamvis  in  pofteriore  claii- 

fula 


ne 
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fula  ufum  m')nus  propriu/n  habitura  fucrat  vox  fUtwmfy*  ad  —»(iM  et 
wp  relata.  ILe  smtt* m  voces  (quod  primus  moneo  ct  ftrenue,  in  hoc 
contendo,  orationis  Hebraic*  colori  et  ingenio  unice  confifus)  nullo 
niodo  refpiciunt  Sandum  Spnilnm,  quern  diicipuli  erant  mo::  ac- 
cept uri,  aut  lingua*  igneas  die  Pentecojies  in  capita  -dpojloforum  de- 
lapfuaa  Reddi  debent  vento  J  an  do  et  igne :.  with  a  holy  Y\  i 
and  -ivitb  Fire  :  quod  fatis  probat  fequens  vcrficulus.  Vent  us  ad- 
tem  sanctus,  eo  quod  interpres  Dei  furit  hie  prdpfceta,  et  mini- 
■fterium  sacrum  geflerit.1 

This  is  farther  illuftratedby  all  the  other  evangelifls. 

The  word  kwov  feems,  however,  to  fubvert  this  elegant 
fyftem,  and  we  mull  confefs  that,  in  this  part  at  leaf!:,  our 
author  is  far  from  being  iuccefsful.  The  explanation  which 
he  gives  is,  1  (hall  not  again  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  till 
I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom — in  other 
words,  before  the  next  vintage  I  fhall  be  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Various  pafiages  from  profane  authors  are  adduced, 
which  mow  that  lb  many  harveits  or  vintages  are  fynonymous 
to  years. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  tranferibing  the  following  feclion, 
which  contains  fome  ingenious  criticifm,  but  is  a  little  tar- 
nifhed  by  the  failings  we  have  lately  mentioned. 

*  Matt.  x.  3  1 .  Mil  yy  poCq&jTf'  tsOO.uv  r%aQwv  haQspsTz  £u»$« 

'  Sine  dubio  legendum:     IIOAA^*  r^xhuv  cWpspsTe  l^sic :  vide  vi. 

26.   xii.  12.  Luc.  xii.  24.     Markiaadus  ad  Lyf.  p.  600.    et  edit. 

Complut. 

■  Sunt  fortaf>£  quibus  hcec  emendatio  valde  commendabitur  ; 
et  fpeciem  quidem,  ad  primum  intuitum,  ut  verum  fatear,  fani- 
tatis  oftentat,  fed  prorsus  eft  ywsA®*.  Nihil  equidem  unquam  vidi 

cius ;  nihil  fcilicet,  quod  planum  lecum  foedius  corruperit, 
et  argumenti  folidiffimi  vim  penitius  diiFregerit.  Ita  accipienda 
eft  evangelijla?  mens  : 

"  Si  Deus  pajferilus,  quorum  vel  duo  aflario  veneunt,  tain 
provide  invigilet,  ut  ne  onus  quidem  ad  terram  cadat  fine  ejus 
tmmine;  quanto  magis  ille  vceis  providebit,  qui  non  tan  turn 
DbOBus  pajferilus,  fed  multis  etiam,  pr^^ftatis!,, 

■  Jam  vides,  opinor,  nee  proprietatis  aliquid  comparationi 
deefle,  nee  venuftatis. 

Hinc  tragici  f alius  maculam,  quae  Euripidis  fpeciem  deho- 
neftat,  abftergamus :  Androm.  765. 

'  AM*,   £»?  ys  rouvo'  ai/Sp'  aflroCPts^a?,   MONOS 
TpcKuw  uvtw  rr,&ojj.tt.i,  wpicTcvq  ^zq  uv. 
IlQAAfi     km  yxg  xa\  7*g*>  w^v/fb*  n 
KP    itSflN. 

Ei?  roio>y  av%' :' n  )BA  TAT;   ut  Vhg.  iEn.  xi.  373.  quem  vocare 
licet  omnigenarum  thdaunun  elegantiarum : 

Et 
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■       ■     >  "  Etjam  tu,  Jt  qua  tibi  <vis, 

Si  pat  Hi  quid  Mart  is  hales ,  ilium  a  SPICE  contra, 

fihii  <vocat. 
Pajfer'es  autem  intulit  Servator    nofter,   ut  aves  minimas  et  nuU 
Hits  pretii.      Haud  aliter  Manillas,  v.  385. 

totamve  per  urlem 

Qui  gejlani  ca-veis  volucres  adjujfa  paratas  ; 

Quorum  omnis  parvo  covjijli^  passe  re  cenfus. 

ubi  le&ionem  — quarum — exhibet  editio  accurata,  ii  Dis  placer* 
longe  ineptiflimorum  Bipontinoru?ny 

'  Quid  autem  nos  homunculos  vetat  dare  operam  demereri  hos 
eruditijjimos  editores,  quibus  fordent  Bentleii  ingenium  et  doftrina> 
JevifTima  Maniliani  textus  mutatione  in  hoc  ipfo  libro,  v.  303  ? 

'  Hie  fort  em  pharetrd  Troja?  bellique  gerebat, 

Major  et  armatis  hosti  fulfederat  exul.y 
»  ■    ■ , 

Tour  of  the  I  fie  of  Wight.  The  Drawings  taken  and  engraved 
by  J.  Hafjcl.  Dedicated  by  Pcrmijfon  to  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  2  Vols.  Svo.  i/.  lis.  bd.  Boards* 
Hookham.  1790. 
lTpO  fpeak  of  the  glowing  tints  of  the  weftern  fun,  the  fpark- 
•**  ling  dew-drops  reflecting  the  varied  colours  of  the  earliefl 
light,  the  ferdant  green  foftened  by  the  gradually  retiring  day* 
or  the  lengthened  Shadows  of  the  fummer's  evening,  would 
illfuit  the  gloomy  feafon  of  winter,  or  the  focial  fire  rendered 
doubly  pleafmg  by  the  howling  wind,  whofe  effects  it  precludes. 
We  avoided,  therefore,  taking  up  Mr.  Ha  Hell's  Tour  in  a  fea- 
fon fo  little  fitted  for  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  the  descrip- 
tions ;  at  a  period  when  our  minds  were  perhaps,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  not  attuned  to  enamelled  meads  and  purling  Streams. 
The  firft  return  of  fummer  we  have  not  neglected,  and  amidft 
thofe  interefting  feelings  which  the  tender  green  of  the  early 
leaves  infpires,  the  author  cannot  meet  with  uncandid  judges.- 
Descriptions  of  this,  kind,  introduced  at  firft  by  the  glowing 
and  Scientific  language  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  illuftrated  by  tinted 
etchings,  which  convey  the  general  effect  of  the  Scene,  raiher 
than  a  minute  imitation  of  its  fmailer  features,  though  in  the 
beginning  pleafing,  at  laft  palls  on  the  fenfe,  and  difpleafes  even 
by  its  luxuriance.  The  practifed  eye  catches  difagreeable  ob- 
jects too  quickly,  and  the  difguft  occafioned  by  Some  of  thefe 
is  Scarcely  compenfated  by  the  beauty  of  others ;  befides,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  luxuriant  defcription  leflens  its  force, 
and  we  begin  to  exclaim  with  the  fafhionable  wife — \  odious  f 
odious  trees  !'  The  tinted  etchings,  though  thefe  before  us 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  executed,  are  deformed  by  the  tint :  a 

glaring 
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glaring  purple,  a  green  glow,  or  a  deep  yellow  hue,  difguifes 
initeau  of  illuftrating  nature.  Thefe  faults  are  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  A  Jr.  Haflell's  work,  for  they  abclind  alfo  in  Mr. 
Gilpin's;  Novelty  may  at  firft  hide  defects,  but  when  the  zeft 
winch  it  imparts  is  over,  they  recur  with  additional  effect;;. 
This  realbn,  rather  than  any  decided  inferiority,  probably  ren- 
dered thefe  volumes  lefs  interesting  than  thole  which  preceded 
them  in  the  fame  line;  and  this  reafon  may  operate  on  lefTening 
the  fuccefs  of  pieturefque  travellers,  or  of  figures  not  diftin- 
guifhed  with  the  accuracy  of  aerial  colouring,  or  in  a  few  in- 
stances, of  aerial  perfpeclive. 

Mr.  Haffell  proceeds  from  London  to  Southampton;  and 
from  this  fpot,  as  a  centre,  he  makes  fome  pleafing  excurfions 
into  the  country  around,  on  either  fide  of  the  river.  He  em- 
barks for  the  Ifle  of  Wight  at  Portfmonth,  and  lands  at  Cowes, 
In  this  interefting  fpot  for  the  pi&urefque  traveller,  he  pro- 
ceeds wefternly,  and  coafts  around  the  ifland  :  again,  from 
Cowes  he  goes  to  the  fouth-eaft,  aild  making  an  interior  fmalletf 
circle  round  Caryfbrook,  he  examines  the  higher  and  the  more 
internal  parts.  His  great  object  in  this  Tour  is  the  pi&urefque 
beauty,  either  of  the  diliant  profpecTs,  the  leffer  fcenery  of 
more  confined  views,  or  beautiful  objects,  or  groupes  of  every 
kind.  In  the  houfes,  he  defcribes  the  paintings  with  much 
feeling  and  enthufiafm,  and  fometimes  condefcehds  to  inftriuSt 
us  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  naturalift ;  but  in  thefe  depart- 
ments, particularly  the  laft,  his  fuccefs  is  not  very  considerable. 
He  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  fnbje&j  and  he  ought 
to  have  avoided  fuch  difquiiitions^ 

After  this  outline  of  the  tour,  and  this  genera!  character  of 
our  author's  work,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  fuffer  him  to  fpeak 
for  himfelf,  and  felecl:  fuch  paffages  of  different  kinds  as  will 
beft  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  work. 

The  following  defcription  of  a  fcene  on  the  road  from  Lind- 
hurit  to  Lymington  is  an  early  and  pleafing  fpecimen  of  our 
author's  talents  in  this  line* 

'  The  road  ftill  continued  its  courfe  through  a  woody  range  that 
formed  noble  groups,  while  a  gradual  light,  dartinofthrough  the 
thinner  branches  in  the  diftance,  caught  fome  open  fpace,  where 
lightly  touching  the  neighbouring  cot,  whofe  thatch,  with  moffy 
Weeds  overgrown,  foftly  blended  with  the  huge  oak  boughs  that 
ovcrlhadowed  the  roof,  formed  a  pleafing  effeft  ; — at  the  fame  time 
the  mouldering  fpire  of  Brokenhuift,  clinging  to  the  elm  and  yew, 
juft  fhows  its  maded  pile.  The  fore  ground  thus  laid  in  fhadowj 
with  a  fmall  piece  of  water  rufhing  at  its  foot,  with  a  fingle  light 
Upon  the  diftant  cottage,  and  grazing  herd,  almost  formed  a  pic- 
ture of  itfelf ;  but  when  the  fhy  fpire,  darting  from  the  firft  dif- 
Crit.Rev.  N;  Ar.  (II.)  June,   1791.  O  tancc, 
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tance,  appeared  fhaded  by  a  flying  cloud,  it  was  a  perfect  compo* 
fition  for  a  rural  picture. — The  laft  diflance  was  fraught  with  one 
©f  thofe  purple  glows  that  the  fetting  fun  fo  freely  difplays  on  a 
clear  evening,  when,  exhaling  the  vapour  of  the  nioiftened  earth, 
it  fo  charmingly  blends  each  diflant  hill  and  copfe  with  its  aerial 
perfpective.' 

The  Ifle  of  Wight  has  been  long  imce  known  as  a  fpot  of 
the  luxuriant  beauty  :  it  is  not  fo  generally  known  that  the  bold 
abrupt  precipices  of  its  weftern  fhores,  the  cliffs  and  ravines 
in- this  neighbourhood^  are  fo  truly  in  the  grand  fublime  ftyle 
of  beauty,  that  a  native  of  Cumberland  would  find  the  fcene 
airrroft.'  congenial  to  his  original' feelings.  From  the  etchings, 
we  thought  ourfelves  contemplating  the  views  of  this  northern 
region.  It  is  certainly  in  part  volcanic,  and  the  force  of  the 
Atlantic  rolling  through  the  channel,  has  rendered  the  fhore 
abrupt  and  bold.  Perhaps  thefe  fleep  precipices  may  have 
been  formed  when  the  (traits  of  Dover  were  not  in  exiftence, 
rviid  at  the  fame  period,  this  little  adventitious  ifland  may  have 
been  feparated  from  its  comparative  continent,  Great  Britain. 
Our  author  is  of  a  different!  opinion,  beeaufe  there  are  no  cor- 
refponding  ftrata  on  the  oppofite  fides,  and  beeaufe  the  chan- 
nel is  deep.  In  reality,  if  the  ifland  was  feparated  from  Bri- 
tain at  that  period,  all  the  lower  lands  would  be  covered  before 
the  feparation,  as  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  the  country  round  the 
embrochure  of  the  Thames,  and  a  part  of  Suffolk  were  at  the- 
fame  rera,  by  which  every  correfponding  trace  would  be  obli- 
terated. Our  author's  obfervations  on  thefe  cliffs,  where  he 
more  minutely  defcribes  what  he  faw,  are  more  valuable  thai} 
his  general  philosophical  difcuffions. 

*  The  mountainous  cliffs  that  form  AUum  Bay  are  terrific  in  the 
extreme;  a  huge  angle  of  rock,  fhelving  over  your  head,  is 
the  conftant  accompaniment  of  the  heights ;  and  many  of  them  are 
near  feven  hundred  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  fea  at  low  water. 

t  In  thefe  rocks-,  the  progreffrve  operations  of  nature  in  their 
formation  are  eafily  difcernible. — We  found  them  to  be  compofed 
©f  a  regular  gradation  of  fubftances,  from  a  watery  clay  to  a  per- 
fect and  fubftantial  petrefaction.  The  winter  blafts,  and  inceffant 
ravages  of  the  fea,  frequently  hurl  large  tufts  of  earth  from  the 
iiupendous  heights  to  the  flrand  beneath  ;  aiid  thefe,  lying  there 
immoveable,  gather  from  the  undulations  of  the  waves  fmall  fhellry 
foffils,  and  pieces  of  flint  ;  till,  hardened  by  time  and  the  petri- 
fying quality  of  the  water,  they  become  at  length  a  perfect  fubn 
fiance. 

6  We  broke  feveral  large  clumps,  which  had  undergone  this- 
tranfmutation,  and  found  that  they  had  attracted  every  marine  pro- 
dacyon.    In  their  primary  ftate  they  appeared  to  have  been  chief!/ 
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day,  without  any  durability.  Their  fecond  ftate  was,  when  the 
water  had  thrown  its  floating  weeds  round  their  fides,  and  had  jufl 
begun  to  attract  the  foflil  particles  and  pieces  of  broken  fhells, 
which,  entangling  in  the  mofs  and  fegments,  there  remained,  and 
contributed  to  their  growing  ftrength.  In  their  third  progreflion 
we  found,  that  flint  and  fpar  had  forced  their  way  into  their  centre, 
and  cemented  the  earth  together,  till,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the 
water  had  petrified,  and  clothed  them  with  copperas  ftones  and 
iron  ore  for  their  outward  coat.  Their  fourth  and  laft  ftage  was 
where,  the  waves  having  warned  them  every  tide,  they  plainly 
exhibited,  on  their  outward  appearance,  all  the  foregoing  fub- 
flances  eniirely  converted  to  hard  folid  rock.  The  minutenefs 
with  which  we  examined  thefe  ftones  left  us  not  the  leaft  room  to 
doubt  but  that  fait  water  is  pofTeffed  of  the  power  to  petrify,  in  a 
feries  of  time,  the  fofteft  and  mofl  diflbluble  afTemblage  of 
earths.' 

If  the  white  fand  in  this  fpot  which  our  author  defcribes, 
be  really  as  we  fufpe£t,  decompofed  granite,  it  will  further 
fupport  the  idea  that  this  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
continent.  The  ravines  in  this  diftridt  are  unaccountably 
called  chines.  In  the  following  remarks,  the  appearance  o£ 
the.  clouds,  which  is  well  defcribed,  arifes,  we  believe,  only 
from  the  condenfation  of  the  vapours  from  cold,  and  perhaps 
from  the  abftraclion.of  light. 

*  The  evening  advancing,  the  clouds  began  to  gather  round  the 
whole  ifland,  though  fcarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  perceptible. 
Not  an  evening  patted  while  we  were  in  this  part  of  it  but  we  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  extraordinary  appearance  in  the  atmofphere  to 
take  place.  Juft  where  the  fun  had  fet,  a  fmall  gleam  of  red 
was  vifible  ;  in  every  other  part  a  gloom  appeared  that  almoffc 
feemed  to  threaten  a  general  diflblution.  A  heavy  black  vaporous 
body  dragged  itfelf  lingeringly  from  the  eaft;  while  a  confufed 
mifty  cloud,  that  hung  over  the  fouthern  hills,  feemed  but  to  delay 
its  fury  till  the  other  was  ripe  to  aflift  it  in  convuifing  the  earth. 

'  Struck  with  a  phcenomenon  which  we  had  obferved  conftantly 
to  attend  the  clofing  in  of  the  evening,  we  waited  fome  time 
near  the  beacon,  to  fee  the  event  of  it ;  when  fuddenly  the  clouds 
became  rent  into  a  thoufand  fragments,  all  of  which  haflily  dif- 
perfing,   funk  below  the  horizon.' 

We  mall  tranfcribe  one  other  fcene  from  the  author's  de- 
fcription  of  the  midland  parts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carif- 
brook  Cattle— the  Vale  of  Alvington. 

c  The  next  fpot  we  came  to  of  note  was  Park  crofs ;  — a  moil 
luxurious  fcene,  and  poflefTed  of  every  requifite  to  make  it  an  inefti- 
mablc  picture.     The  fore-ground  was   bounded  by  a  few  noble 
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oaks,  and  a  piece  of  water,  relieved  by  the  downs  of  Boucombe. 
The  valley  was  clothed  with  every  tint,  that  the  declining  fun 
could  diffufe  among  its  vegetations;  nor  was  there  in  any  part 
throughout  the  whole  a  want  of  water. 

'  The  fcene  at  once  delighted  and  arnufed  us;  as  it  confined 
cf  wird  nature  featuring  beauties  over  the  richelt  profufion  of 
landfcape  that  could  encounter  the  fight. 

■  On  our  right,  the  downs  rofe  with  fplendour,  and  gave  a 
noblenefs  to  all  that  was  fpread  beneath  them  ;  while  the  vallies, 
fmiling,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  the  bounties  which  nature  had 
flrewed  wkh  fo  unfpa'ing  a  hand  over  their  furface,  contributed 
their  utmolt  aid  to  complete  the  voluptuous  fcene. 

1  For  luxuriance,  this  little  fpot  claims  a  fuperiority  over  many 
of  the  other  vales  in  the  ifiand,  beautiful  and  picture 'que  as  moft 
of  them  are.  The  floping  banks  that  form  its  bounds  are  fweetly 
variegated  with  all  that  can  pleafe  the  imagination  ; — the  cheer- 
ing beams  of  the  fun,  though  declining,  {hone  with  unwonted 
luftre  ;  — the  timorous  herd,  fcattered  underneath  the  noble  oaks* 
difplayed  their  fpotted  veils  from  amidft  the  melteiing  thickets  ; — - 
while  carefully  ereel,  the  more  fearful  does,  attended  by  their 
frightened  fawns,  ltood  liilening  to  a  few  noify  village  curs  that 
yelped  from  an  adjacent  farm  : — a  combination  of  fcenes,  warm 
frcfin  the  hand  of  nature,  all  tending  to  imprefs  the  mind  with 
fhofe  exquinte  fenfations  which  are  only  excited  by  fuch  calm  and 
tranquil  fcenes.  —  Scenes,  that  while  they  delight  the  eye,  and 
elevate  the  imagination,  amend  the  heart,  and  difpofe  it  to  the 
exertion  of  every  amiable  propenfity.  For  my  own  part,  fuch 
fcenes  afford  me  greater  fatisfa&ion  for  the  inltant,  than  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  unbounded  empire  to  bellow.' 

We  have  hinted  at  fome  defects  in  aerial  colouring,  as  one 
of  the  faults  of  the  plates  \  candour,  therefore,  requires  us  to 
add  our  author's  apology.  It  is  an  able  one,  and  fome  pecu- 
liarity of  appearance  undoubtedly  diilinguifhes  the  colouring 
in  every  different  place ;  but  this  is  not  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  too  glaring  tints  of  many  of  the  plates,  and  the  fame, 
unvaried  hue.  One  plate  *  in  particular,  which  mines  with 
the  moll  glowing  red,  in  which  a  fetting  fun  perhaps  ever  ap- 
peared, has  this  colour  equally  diffufed  over  a  cottage  in  the 
fore  ground,  which,  in  fuch  iituaiions,  ought  to  have  been  in 
fhade.  But  as  it  will  be  feen  in  the  following  pafTage,  that  our 
author  defends  M.  Loutherberg's  colouring,  we  may  conclude- 
with  the  ancient  poet, — Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  &c. 

*  That  in  our  copy  -which  is  oppof,te  to  p.  5.  vol.  ii. — but  the  plates  are  not 
always  accurately  placed.   If  this  i*  really  pl*c«4  rightt  *h,c  water  runs  up  a  free]* 
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*  We  obferved  with  pleafure  that  the  valley  was  in  a  perfect 
light,  while  the  tops  of  the  furrounding  mountains  were  buried  in 
total  oblivion  by  the  hazy  dew.— -Many  are  the  tranfits  of  light; 
and  greatly  different  are  the  effects  of  the  morning  and  evening. — 
The  colouring  at  thefe  times  vary  fo  much,  that  it  requires  intenfe 
lludy  to  convey  properly  by  the  pencil  every  tint  which  proclaims 
£.  fun-rife. 

*  The  mod  forcible  tint  on  the  fun's  afcending  the  horizon,  is  a 
bright  yellow,  and  entirely  free  from  thofe  reds  that  attend  an 
evening  declination  ; — grey  gleams  ufually  accompany  its  afcenfion  ; 
and  if  not  too  ftrong,  they  eifpel  in  a  mort  time  after  it  is  men. 
When  thefe  clouds  become  of  a  more  obftinate  texture,  they  com- 
monly obfeure  the  fun  for  fome  time ; — at  that  moment  the  co- 
louring becomes  a  deep  mazarine  blue,  with  tinges  of  white  above 
its  centre,  and  ftrong  lines  of  warm  yellow  at  the  bottom. 

«  During  all  thefe  effects,  the  fea  receives  an  aftonifbing  diver- 
fity  of  fhades,  but  particularly  a  bright  Saxon  green.  If  the 
light  can  break  any  where  on  the  fore-ground  through  the  cloud, 
the  other  parts  in  (hade  nearly  correfpond  with  the  depth  of  colour 
in  the  cloud  ;  while  the  furf  that  beats  on  the  (bore,  being  firongly 
impregnated  with  fand,  mines  in  a  light  ochre. 

'  As  I  have  frequently  watched  the  breaking  of  the  morning  on 
the  ifland,  I  generally  obferved  thefe  effects  to  be  produced  ;  ef- 
pecial'y  in  September. — During  that  month  a  fun-fet  gives  finer 
colours  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year ;  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  great  ftrength  of  the  vapours  that  are  then  exhaled 
from  the  vallies,  and  produce  ltronger  colours ; — and  thefe,  when 
fcen  in  the  diftance,  have  all  that  fire  and  warmth  with  which  Mr. 
Loutherbourg  fo  finely  pourtrays  fuch  fcenes  after  nature. 

'  This  glow  in  the  works  of  the  artift  juft  mentionedf  I  have 
often  heard  feverely  cenfured,  as  being  unnatural ; — 'but  from  the 
frequent  opportunities  I  have  had  of  comparing  his  works  with  the 
operations  of  nature,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  he  approaches  as 
near  to  nature  as  any  living  artihV 

On  the  whole,  however,  though  little  errors  occafionally 
appear,  the  work  is  very  entertaining.  Indeed,  natural  objects 
defcribed  with  fidelity  and  elegance  will  always  intereft  and 
attract  the  reader,  not  rendered  fafiidious  by  fafhion  or  arTec~t.e4 
refinement. 


4*  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Day,  Efh< 
$vo.     is.  bd.  Boards.     Stockdale.     1791* 

TLyf  R.  Day  was  a  man  whofe  private  life  was  exemplary,  and 
•*  A  whofe  literary  talents  have  often  been  cheared  by  our 
praife.  Yet,  perhaps,  his  general  goodnefs,  the  amiable  mild- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  judicious  and  benevolent  employ- 
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ment  of  his  varied  talents,  render  him  more  interefting  and 
refpe£table  than  his  literary  labours.  In  thefe,  there  mull  be  - 
always  an  alloy  of  error  and  of  prejudice,  while,  in  a  heart  that 
is  right,  we  can  applaud  even  miftaken  benevolence  or  injudi- 
ciouily  directed  zeal.  Mr.  Keir's  introduction  might,  there- 
fore, have  properly  led  the  way,  if  he  had  been  fpeaking  of 
Newton,  of  Locke,  or  of  Leibnitz  ;  but,  in  the  pomp  of  words, 
we  lofe  the  amiable  mildnefs  of  the  fubjec"t;  or  in  the  adventi- 
tious corrufcations  of  eloquence,  find  it  obfcured.  It  is  how- 
ever, a  fault  which,  though  we  have  often  occafion  to  repre- 
hend, we  find  it  eafy  to  forgive.  The  quis  pudor  aut  modus 
is  always  queflionablc ;  and  it  will  be  always  anfwered  by  the 
meafure  of  the  affection.  Probably,  the  extraordinary  collateral 
anecdotes,  extraordinary  only  in  the  relation,  might  have  been 
fpared.     We  can  readily  allow  it  to  be  a 

'  — Duty  incumbent  on  thofe  to  whom  his  worth  was  known,  to 
blend  with  their  private  tears  for  his  untimely  death,  fome  fketch 
for  the  public  inftru&ion  and  example  of  the  life  of  one,  who,  by 
the  exteniion  and  activity  of  his  philanthropy,  feemed  to  belong 
not  merely  to  his  circle  of  friends,  but  to  the  whole  human  fpe- 
cies.' 

The  life  of  Mr.  Day  is  not  an  eventful  one.  Born  to  a 
handfome  fortune,  he  fludied  the  law  only  to  be  more  exten- 
fively  ufeful :  fhunning  the  glare  of  public  life,  his  talents  were 
confined  to  a  fmaller  fpot,  but  his  fervices  were  not  felfifhly 
with-held,  nor  parfimonioufly  or  partially  confined.  His  be^ 
nevolence  was  extenfive,  his  charity  conftantly  exerted,  and 
his  piety  exemplary.  His  literary  works  were  not  numerous. 
In  his  poetical  attempts  there  is  a  plaintive  foftnefs  which  in- 
terefts  us,  an  elegance  of  expreffion  which  pleafes,  and  fome 
elevated  and  judicious  fentiments  which  inftruft.  He  may  be 
flyled  one  of  the  firft  poets  of  the  middle  clafs,  for  he  feldom. 
role  to  the  fire,  the  fplendor,  the  ardentia  verba  of  the  firft. 
In  his  political  tenets  he  was  a  warm  and  zealous  defender  of 
the  caufe  of  America ;  but  the  conteft  is  now  dead,  and  no 
afperity  on  this  fubjecT:  fhould  remain.  He  differed  from  us 
in  thefe  opinions ;  and  he  had  many  truly  wife,  difmterefted, 
and  good  men  on  his  fide  ;  we  trufl  that  we  had  fimilar  fup- 
porters.  In  the  works  of  entertainment  for  which  the  public 
were  indebted  to  him,  we  think  the  Hiftory  of  Sandford  and 
■Merton  by  much  the  bell. 

His  epitaph  on  Dr.  Small,  a  very  amiable  and  judicious 
phyfician  at  Birmingham,  we  (hall  transcribe.  It  is  his  own ; 
for  thefe  lines  have  been  placed  on  his  tombftone,  as  they  never 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  his  friend, 

1  Beyond  the  rage  of  time  or  fortune's  power 
Remain,  cold  Hone  !  remain,  and  mark  the  hour 

When 
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When  all  the  nobleft  gifts  which  Heaven  e'er  gave. 
Were  centered  in  a  dark  untimely  grave. 
Oh,  taught  on  reafon's  boldeft  wings  to  rife, 
And  catch  each  glimmering  of  the  opening  fkic 
Oh,  gentle  bofom  !   Oh,  unfullicd  mind  ! 
Oh,  friend  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  mankind  ; 
Thy  dear  remains  we  truft  to  this  fad  mrine. 
Secure  to  feel  no  fecond  lofs  like  thine  V 

As  it  is  proper  to  infert  alfo  a  fpecimen  of  the  talents  of  tht 
biographer,  we  {hall  add  his  remarks  on  the  literary  merit  of 
Mr.  Day. 

«  As  then  he  made  his  literary  labours  fubfervient  to  his  mora! 
fviews,  fo  it  is  rather  by  confidering  him  as  a  man  than  as  an  au- 
thor, that  this  biographical  fketch  claims  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic.    For  notwithstanding  the  degree  of  excellence  which  he  at- 
tained in  different  kinds  of  compofition,  it  matt  be  acknowledged 
that  every  poft  of  literature  is  fo  ftrongly  pofteffed  by  our  prede- 
•ceffors,  both  in  right  of  merit  and  of  prefcription,  that  fcarcely  any 
path  remains  open  to  the  temple  of  Fame,  by  the  mere  exertion  of 
•human  genius.  Moderns  may  pleafe  and  inftrucl  by  their  writings, 
but  they  can  fcarcely  now  excite  admiration,  which  is  given  only 
•to  thofe,  who  by  their  inventive  faculty  fir  ft  brought  their  refpect- 
ive  arts  to  a  high  degree,  though  perhaps  not  the  fummit  of  per- 
fection ;  or  elfe,  who  firft  tranfplanted  thefe  arts  into  their  native 
-languages,  and,  as  it  were,  naturalifed  them  in  their  own  countries, 
with  all  the  advantages  which  genius  could  give,  and  with  all  the 
graces  which  their  languages  could  admit.     Whatever  can  be  faid 
after  thefe  illuftrious  heirs  of  immortality,  when  faid  well,  has  only 
the  merit  of  a  happy  imitation,  but  very  feldom  the  fplendor  of 
originality.     Yet,  although  every  road  to  pre-eminence  in  talents 
be  now  almoft  precluded,  a  nobler  path  Hill  remains,  and  ever  will 
remain  open  not  only  to  the  efteem  and  confideration  of  men,  but 
alfo  to  their  love  and  gratitude,  namely,  the  application  of  ta- 
lents and  arts  already  cultivated  to  public  utility.     In  this  view- 
then  principally  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Day  are  prefented. 
to  the  notice  of  mankind,  and  here  he  holds  a  diftinguifhed  place. 
If  this  career  be  fuppofed  le'fs  flattering  to  vanity,  its  due  dignity 
will  be  ever  afferted  by  fober  reafon. «   It  is  alfo  more  beneficial  to 
the  candidates,  as  it  excites  lefs  rivalfhip  and  envy,  and  even  at- 
tracts the  friendship  and  benevolence  of  every  good  man.     And, 
■fince  the  examples  of  thofe  who  have  fucceeded  in  this  courfe,  are 
;not  only  more  within  the  reach  of  imitation,  but  are  alfo  more  ufe- 
ful  to  be  followed,  they  are  therefore  fitter  to  be  exhibited  as  pat- 
terns of  human  excellence.' 

We  know  not  that  humanity  anxl  benevolence  can  be  in  e-$- 
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cefs;  yet  there  is  a  ftate  where  zeal  ofncioufly  intrudes,  where 
humanity  wants  the  guide  of  judgment,  where  benevolence, 
too  feelingly  alive,  is  its  own  tormentor,  We  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Day  carried  either  his  benevolence  or  his  patriotifm 
too  far  ;  but  he  certainly  with  fome  propriety,  characterifed 
his  early  exertions  as  '  the  extravagancies  of  a  warm  heart  and 

a  ftrong  imagination.'     His  letter  to  Mr. ,  perhaps  Mr, 

Pitt,  mows  that  his  patriotic  zeal  was  truly  under  the  guidance 
of  judgment,  and  it  difplays  great  ftrength  of  mind  and  found 
conftitutional  knowledge.  One  admirable  paflage  we  mall 
tranferibe  from  it. 

'  As  to  the  reform  of  parliament,  I  think  Mr.  Pitt  has  dif- 
charged  his  promife,  and  the  very  reafons  wh;ch  have  provoked 
fome  of  my  brother  reformers,  are  with  me  the  ftrongeft  motives 
for  admitting  his  fincerity. — /To  expect  that  the  minifter  of  a  great, 
and  above  all  a  corrupted  ftate  like  this,  fhould  calmly  and  deli- 
berately demolifh  the  whole  frame  of  government  for  the  fake  of 
making  an  experiment,  is  betraying  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
human  nature.  I  am  not  myfelf  fuch  a  child  as  either  to  expert  or 
with  that  all  government  mould  ftand  ftijl  in  fuch.  a  wonderfully 
complicated  fylttm  of  fociety  as  our  own,  in  order  that  two  or 
three  reformers  may  try  their  fkill  in  greafing  the  wheels. 

f  But  what  I  think  may  be  fairly  required  of  the  prefent  miniftry 
is,  that  they  lhould  purfue  national  objects  by  fair  and  honourable 
means ;  that  if  they  are  not  devoid  either  of  intereft  or  ambition, 
thefe  paflions  mould  be  worked  up  with  public  good,  and  not  pre- 
dominate in  the  piece;  and  that  they  ihould  never  be  fo  entirely 
engroiled  with  the  dirty  ideas  of  preferving  their  places  as  to  facrifice 
truth,  confiitency,  and  public  intereft,  and  private  integrity.' 

Mr.  Day  was  fimple  in  his  manners,  unaffected  in  his  con? 
verfatipn,  with  a  voice  clear  and  expreftive,  and  a  ready  elocu~ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  he  feems  to  have  been  an  unaffectedly 
religious,  and  a  truly  good  man.  His  abilities,  by  no  means 
contemptible,  and  yet  never  perhaps  rifing  to  any  very  flrenu- 
ous  exertion,  (for  want,  if  the  biographer  pleafes,  of  an  oppor- 
tunity) were  conftantly  employed  in  the  be  ft  manner— for  the 
reformation  and  happinefs  of  mankind, 

*Fbe  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties ;  including,  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Live  Stock   in  Lciccftcrjhire  and  its   Environs  : 
together  with  Minutes    on   Agriculture   and  Planting  in  the 
Diftritl  of  the  Midland  Station.      By  Mr.   Mar/hall.     2 
Vols.     lis.  Boards.     Nicol.    '1790. 
TTAVING  examined  Mr.  MarmaH's  different  works  in  the 
■        order  of  their  publication,  we  now  take  up  the  "laft  col- 
lection of  Jlis  observations.     The  ftation,  whofe  practice  is 
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defcribed  in  the  volumes  before  us,  is  at  Statfold,  in  Stafford-* 
(hire,  neurits  boundary  where  it  unites  to  Warwickshire,  and 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  midland  counties,  Warwick, 
StatTord,  Leiceiter,  and  Derlbyilvires,  whofe  boundaries  crofs 
each  other  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  Statfold,  almoit  at  right 
angles.  This  county  is  flat,  confifting  of  a  llrong  rich  loam, 
chiefly  employed  in  grazing,  and  the  live  (lock  of  this  diftric~t, 
for  their  beauty  and  their  (ize,  have  been  long  celebrated  and 
valued.  This  is  ftill  the  refidence  of  the  fubftantial  Englifh 
yeomen,  who  refide  in  and  cultivate  their  own  eilates,  though 
poflelTcd  of  confiderablc  fortunes.  'There  is  an  inftance  of 
a  man  (Mr.  Princcp,  near  Croxall)  whofe  lands  in  their  pro- 
fen  t  high  ftate  of  cultivation  are  not  worth  lefs  than  2000I. 
a  year,  cultivating  them  as  a  yeoman.'  The  annual  value  of 
land,  on  an  average  in  this  diftr}&,  is  about  twenty  (hillings 
an  acre. 

In  the  management  of  eftates  and  buildings,  we  meet  with 
no  very  remarkable  obfervations  *,  and  on  the  fubject  of  roads, 
which  is  of  a  disproportionate  extent,  while  Mr,  Marfhall  op-» 
pofes  the  practice  of  this  ftation  in  making  concave  roads,  he 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  conftrucl:- 
ing  convex  ones,  or  the  caufes  of  th$ir  fuperiority.  On  hedge? 
and  hedge-row  timber,  Mr.  Marfhall  adds  fome  judicious  re- 
marks, from  the  practice  of  this  diflricTt,  on  plafhing ;  but 
the  various  weeds,  which  he  mentions,  are  not  injurious  to 
the  hedge  quick  after  a  year  or  two's  growth :  they  rather 
cherifh  them  in  fummer,  by  preventing  too  copious  evapora- 
tion, efpecially  when  the  quick  is  planted  on  the  fides.  That 
holly  hedges  would  thrive  under  oaks  is  fufficiently  well  known: 
it  forms  an  impenetrable  fence ;  but  it  fometimes  ihades  the 
ground  too  much,  and  always  impedes  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Patches  of  holly  are  ufeful  in  the  hedges  of  grazing 
grounds  for  occafional  fhelter,  but  we  have  often  found  it  in- 
jurious when  planted  in  a  continued  row.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle hedge  timber  in  this  ftation,  but  the  plantations  feem  evi- 
dently modern.  The  order  of  the  trees  is  fuch  that  the  quick 
growing  ones  feem  to  protect  the  flower  and  more  hardy  oaks, 
and  the  veitiges  of  the  plough  in  the  foreft  are  occafionably 
yifible. 

The  farms,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  are  large,  and  the 
farmers  men  well  educated  and  regularly  inftru&ed  in  farm- 
ing, in  dift.ant  fpots,  where  they  forget  local  and  hereditary 
prejudices.  In  fhort,  the  bufinefs  feems  to  be  carried  on  in 
this  diftricT  in  a  fpirited,  able,  and  judicious  manner.  This 
leads  our  author  to  fuggeft  the  plan  of  a  •  farmery/  a  femi- 
nary  of  ufeful  inflru&ion  in  agriculture  5  and,  though  his  ideas 
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on  this  fubjecl:  feem  not  to  be  carefully  matured,  the  object  is 
important,  and  the  outlines  of  the  plan  highly  proper. 

The  wages  of  fervants  are  low,  but  the  unlimited  allowance 
of  liquor,  a  cuftom  borrowed  from  the  cyder  counties,  where 
Jiquor  is  lefs  valuable,  renders  labour  expenfive.  The  *  mow- 
teams'  alfo  are  chargeable,  and  the  waggons  high,  cumber- 
some, and  heavy.  The  double  fhifting  plough  is  an  ufeful  in- 
vention, adopted  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  diitricl:  they  employ  and  depend  much  on  the  baro- 
meter. Though  it  may  appear  unphilofophical  and  inconfift- 
ent,  we  muft  exprefs  our  difapprobation  of  too  great  depend- 
ence on,  or  indeed  the  ufe  of  thisinftrument  in  the  bufmefs  of 
agriculture.  Our  reafon  is,  that  it  leffens  the  attention  to, 
and  the  fagacity  in,  difcerning  the  changes  of  the  atmofphere. 
Thefe  are  often  fudden,  ami  the  farmer  in  the  hay  field,  or  in 
reaping,  cannot,  on  the  appearance  of  a  fudden  cloud,  return 
to  confult  his  wcathcr-gb.ls •;  or,  if  he  did,  .it  might  miflead 
him.  There  are  certainly  times  when  the  barometer  fpeaks 
of  rain  fooner  than  the  atmofpherical  phenomena ;  but  fudden 
and  tranfitory  changes  are  belt  underilood  by  the  latter.  The 
flrft  object  of  the  farmer  then  fhould  be  to  underftand  thefe^ 
and  he  may  combine  an  attention  to  the  inftrument,  though 
its  changes  Ihould  be  fubfervicnt  to  Ins  knowledge  acquired  by 
obfervation.  Sailors,  for  inftance,  who  never  ufe  the  baro- 
meter, are  remarkably  perfpicacious  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
weather,  and  from  frequent  attentive  obfervation,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  it  ihould  only  be  of  a  fecondary  importance.  The 
only  point  in  which  we  have  found  the  aerial  phenomena  fail 
is,  when  the  wind  is  eafternly :  the  changes  of  the  weather 
then  elude  the  fagacity  of  the  obferver,  and  elude  too  the  ba- 
rometer. Our  author  is  attentive  to  the  barometer  and  to  ob- 
fervation: they  feem  to  have  nearly  an  equal  influence  on  his 
mind  *,  but  we  think  his  obfervations  are  not  fufhciently  ex- 
icenfive.  They  are  confined  to  the  appearance  of  the  clouds 
and  thefetting  fun  ;  but  the  appearance  of  diftant  objects,  the 
■definition  of  the  outlines,  the  colour  of  different  objects,  view~ 
•ed  through  the  air  at  different  diftances,  are  of  importance. 
The  appearance  of  the  fetting-fun  feldom  mifleads  an  atten- 
tive obferver,  though,  in  other  countries,  we  have  found  it 
lefs  decifive  ;  but  there  are  fometimes  low  heavy  black  clouds 
accompanying  even  a  glowing  weftern  fun,  which  fully  the 
profpeel:  of  the  next  day,  and  (how  that  it  will  be  fhowery.  In 
general,  however,  our  author's  regifler,  and  inferences  relat- 
ing to  the  weather,  are  very  judicious.  In  the  degree  of  heat 
on  the  28th  of  July  1784,  we  think  he  muft  have  been  deceiv- 
ed, or  the  thermometer  influenced  by  fome  reflection.    It  is 
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dated  from  89  J  to  90,  in  a  fhady  northern  expofure.  Our 
hotted  weather  feldom  raifes  it  above  780.  The  latenefs  of  the 
fpring  1784,  and  the  drynefs  of  the  dimmer  1785,  are  cir- 
cumdances  of  curiofity,  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  lat- 
ter we  fhall  tranferibe,  as  the  prefent  dimmer  appears  likely 
to  be  dry  and  hot.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  fummer  of  this 
kind  is  generally  fruitful.  At  this  time  (June  5th)  the  feafon 
is  apparently  very  fruitful,  though  the  farmers,  fertile  in  com- 
plaints at  lead,  feem  defiroue  of  rain. 

(  The  fummer  of  1785  was  preceded  by  a  continuance  of  froft 
without  fnow;  a  remarkably  dry  winter;  and  by  the  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  weather  above  recited. 

•  The  attendant  circumftances,  befide  thofe  of  the  weather  which 
appear  above,  were, 

1  An  overabundance  of  infects :  the  oak  and  the  apple-tree  have 
been  in  a  manner  disfoliated  by  a  caterpillar  (fee  Min.  150.) 
The  turnep  too,  befide  the  beetle  and  the  tenthredo,  has  been  pef- 
teredthis  year  hy  a  new  enemy,  the  bug  (fee  Min.  61.  and  84.) 
But,  what  is  obfervable,  the  chafer  (the  common  brown  beetle) 
fcarcely  made  it3  appearance  in  this  diftricl:. 

'  Vegetation,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  though  the  ground 
was  diffidently  moift,  was  in  general  weak  ;  owing  principally 
perhaps  to  night  frofts  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  fpring  and  in 
fummer,  it  has  been  unable  to  exert  itfelf ;  the  fubterraneous  moif- 
ture  being  exhausted,  without  being  replaced  by  a  fupply  from  the 
atmofphere. 

•  Paflure  grounds  were,  of  courfe,  bare,  and  meadows  fhort. 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  obfervable,  that 

•  Cattle,  were  their  pafture  ever  fo  naked,  looked  fleek  and 
healthy.  But,  unlefs  where  ground  was  underftocked,  cows  gave 
little  milk,  and  "  feeders"  gathered  little  fat. 

«  Even  hor fes  were  diftrefTed  for  want  of  water.      See  Min.  58. 

•  Sheep  akne  did  well.  In  a  moift  country,  dry  weather  is 
favourable  to  fheep.     It  raifes  them  to  their  natural  fituation. 

'  Wheat  injured  by  the  froft,  got  thin  upon  the  ground,  in  the 
fpring  :  in  fome  places,  {o  "  gaily"  —  fo  full  of  bare  patches — > 
as  to  be  fcarcely  worth  preferving  as  a  crop. 

'  Spring  corn,  in  general,  came  up  partially.  Some,  how- 
ever, fown  early  and  immediately  after  the  plow,  came  up  well 
together,  and  preferved  a  pretty  good  ftrength  of  vegetation.' 


•  Fallows  appear  to  have  received  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
melioration.  The  turnep  fallow  of  No.  2.  is  in  a  nate  of  tilth 
(friability,  mellownefs)  in  which  I  have  not,  I  think,  feen  plowed 
ground  before ;  owing,  perhaps,  not  more  to  the  drynefs  of  the 
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fummer,  than  to  the  froft  in  winter,  when  it  lay  in  ribs  or  nar- 
row fingle-furrow  trenches.  The  rootweeds  appear  to  be  totally 
annihilated  ;  and  the  feeds  of  weeds,  unlocked  by  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  foil,  and  now  fufficiently  moift'ened  by  the  late  rains, 
are  fpending  themfelves  :  the  furfrce  green  with  feminal  weeds. 

*  Fallows  that  have  this  fumnier  received  tolerably  good  ma- 
nagement, will,  it  is  highly  probable,  communicate  a  degree  of 
fertility  to  the  foil  for  fome  years  to  come  ;  and  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable, that  foils  not  in  a  ftate  of  fallow  will  recieve  a  fimilar  de- 
gree of  improvement,  from  their  texture  being  broken  by  the 
froft,  and  their  crudities  drawn  out  or  corrected,  to  an  anufual 
depth,  by  the  Am.  I  fpeak  more  particularly  of  ftrong  and  mid- 
dle foils.  There  is  indeed  an  idea  which  is  probably  of  ancient 
date,  as  it  has  grown  into  a  maxim,  that  **  a  dry  fumnier  wai 
never  bad  for  England." 

'  No  turneps,  except  a  few  patches  which  were  fown  early, 
when  the  fpring  moilture  was  not  yet  exhaufte  J,  and  when  their  ener 
jnies — from  what  caufe  is  a  niyftery— -perhaps  for  want  of  a  (hower 
to  afiiit  their  exclufion  —  fufrVred  the  plants  to  rife  without  a  check. 
But  the  middle  and  the  later  fowing  have  been  cut  off  wholly  by 
the  beetle  and  the  bug  ;  which  would  not  fuffer  the  caterpillars, 
though  numbers  of  flies  were  among  them,  to  partake  of  the  f*.  oil ; 
the  plants  being  commonly  devoured  before  the  eggs  of  the  ten- 
thredo  had  time  to  be  matured.  1  found  one  nearly  ready  for  ex- 
clufion, and  another  half  naked  in  its  nidus ;  part  of  which  had 
been  devoured  by  the  rapacious  beetle.' 

A  valley  with  a  flowing  river,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
feemsto  draw  away  (bowers  :  is  it  not  the  neighbouring  hills? 

The  management  of  farms,  and  the  courfe  of  hufbandry,  arc 
next  detailed.  Wheat  is  generally  fown  on  oat  ftubble,  and 
barley  and  grafs  feeds  fucceed.  The  land  then  lies  in  turf  fix 
or  feven  years,  and  the  fame  routine  follows.  The  details,  on 
the  fubje£r.  of  draining,  are  inftru<£t.ive ;  but,  on  that  of  ma- 
nure, there  is  little  novelty  :  the  Leicefterfhire  farmers  do  not 
practice  manuring,  except  in  one  article,  very  Scientifically. 
Grain  is  almoft  univerfally  fown  by  broadcaft.  Harvefting, 
particularly  the  hay  harveft,  is  conducted  very  negligently  : 
much  grafs  is  fpoiled  by  careleffhefs,  There  are  fome  judi- 
cious observations  on  markets,  and  the  neceflity  of  tolerating 
huckfters,  within  certain  limits,  to  enfure  a  complete  fale  for 
the  farmer  who  may  not  choofe  to  run  the  rifk  of  carrying 
his  wares  back  again. 

The  prevalent  kind  of  wheat  is  the  red  lammas;  of  late 
years  the  EvTex  dun,  fimilar  to  the  Hertfordshire  brown  of 
Yorkihire,  have  been  cultivated.  Spring  wheat  is  much  cul* 
tivated,  and  it  Succeeds  better  when  fown  fo  late  as  the  middle 

and 
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and  latter  end  of  April,  or  even  the  beginning  of  May.  Wheii 
fown  earlier,  it  is  dry  and  fhrivelled.  The  fpecies  of  barley 
arc  the  long-eared  and  the  fprat  barley.  The  Poland  oat  has 
yielded  to  the  Dutch.  The  old  potatoes  are  worn  out  and  the 
tops  are  cu'.ed.  They  have  two  new  ones,  which  mult  in  courfc 
yield  to  others.  The  quantity  of  grafs  renders  turneps  a  lefs 
frequent  objeft  of  the  farmer's  attention.  Mr.  Bakewell  has 
propagated  a  large  green  cabbage,  which  fucceeds  very  well. 
Artificial  grafTes,  and  the  management  of  grafs  land,  are  next 
explained,  with  the  management  of  the  farmers  of  this  diftridc 
in  floating  their  meadows,  which,  as  the  country  is  nearly 
level,  is  conducted  with  great  judgment  and  advantage.  The 
quicker  the  circulation  of  water  in  the  dykes  and  drains  em- 
ployed, the  more  beneficial  the  efTecl  is  fuppofed  to  be. 

The  molt  interefting  fubje£t  of  this  ftation  is  live  ftock,  and 
the  improvements  of  Mr.  Bakewell  in  the  fize  and  other  valuable 
qualities  of  cattle  and  flieep  are  known  to  every  reader  even  of 
newfpapers.  His  methods  are  not  underftood  even  on  the  fpot ; 
but  the  great  fecret  is  fuppofed  to  be, '  breeding  in  and  in/  in 
other  words,  inftead  of  cro fling  the  breed,  continuing  it  in  the 
fame  families,  choofmg  the  molt  advantageous  fubjecls.  Crofl- 
ing  the  breed  is  evidently  of  fervice  to  fupply  any  defects  ; 
but  when  the  fhape  is  perfect,  perhaps  croiTing  will  only  dete- 
riorate the  breed,  unlets  there  are  other  Itrains  equally  perfect. 
In  the  defcription  before  us,  the  observations  are  confined  to 
horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  and  fwine  •,  but  the  author  premifes  fome 
general  ideas  refpecting  the  principles  of  improvement. 

*  The  moft  general  principle  is  beauty  of  form; — a  principle 
which  has  been  applied  in  common  to  the  tour  fpecies.  Jt  is  ob- 
fervable,  however,  that  this  principle  was  more  clofely  attended 
to  at  the  outfet  of  improvement  (under  an  idea,  in  fome  degres 
falfely  grounded,  that  beauty  of  form  and  utility  are  inseparable) 
than  at  prefent,  when  men  who  have  been  long  converfant  in  prac- 
tice, make  a  diftin&ion  between  a  "  ufeful  fort,"  and  a  fort  which 
is  merely  "  handfome." 

'  The  next  principle  attended  to  is  a  proportion  of  parts,  or 
what  may  be  called  utility  or  form,  abltradtedly  confidered  from 
the  beauty  or  form  :  thus,  of  the  three  edible  fpecies,  the  parts 
which  are  deemed  offal,  or  which  bear  an  inferior  price  at  market, 
fhould  be  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  better  parts.  This  principle 
however,  appears  to  have  been  differently  attended  to  in  dirFerent 
fpecies  ;  and  will  require  to  be  re-examined,  in  taking  the  Sepa- 
rate view  of  each  fpecies. 

*   A  third  principle  of  improvement,  which  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the   Midland  breeders,  is  the  texture  of  the  mufcular 
farts— or  what  is  termed  flem :  a  quality  of  liveltock  which,  fa- 
miliar 
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miliar  as  it  may  long  have  been  to  the  butcher  and  the  cpnfumer, 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  attended  to  by  breeders,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  by  graziers,  until  of  late  years  in  this  diflrict  ;  where 
the  "  flefh"  is  now  fpoken  of  with  the  fame  familiarity  as  the  hide 
or  the  fleece;  and  where  it  is  clearly  underftood,  that'  the  grain  of 
the  meat  depends  wholly  on  the  breed,  not,  as  has  been  heretofore 
confidered,  on  the  fize  of  the  animal. 

*  But  the  principle  which,  at  prefent,  engrofles  the  greateft 
mare  of  attention,  and  which,  above  all  others,  is  entitled  to  the 
grazier's  attention,  is  fat, — or  rather  fatting  quality  :  that  is,  a 
natural  propenfity  to  acquire  a  ftate  of  fatnefs,  at  an  early  age, 
and,  when  at  full  keep,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time :  another  quality 
which  is  found  to  be  hereditary ; — depending,  in  fome  confidera- 
ble  degree  at'leaft,  on  breed,  or  what  is  technically  termed  blood  3 
namely,  on  the  fpecific  quality  of  the  parents. 

'  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  midland  breeders  reft  every  thing 
on  breed ;  under  a  conviction,  that  the  beauty  and  utility  of  form, 
the  quality  of  the  flefh,  and  its  propenfity  to  fatnefs,  are,  in  the 
offspring,  the  natural  confequence  of  fimilar  qualities  in  the  pa- 
rents. And,  what  is  extremely  interefting,  it  is  evident  from  ob- 
servation, that  thefe  four  qualities  are  compatible ;  being  fre- 
quently found  united,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  the  fame  indi- 
viduals.' 

Beauty  of  form  and  utility  of  form  are,  in  the  general  views 
of  the  grazier,  and  particularly  of  the  butcher,  united.  Let- 
ting out  the  males  for  hire  is  a  method  more  univerfally  fol- 
lowed in  this  diftrict  than  in  any  other ;  and  the  enormous 
prices  'Mr.  Bakewell  expects  for  his  rams  are  well  known. 
The  defcription  of  this  gentleman's  famous  horfe,  and  of  a 
more  ufeful  one,  we  fhall  tranferibe  : 

'  The  hanfomeft  horfe  I  have  feen  of  this  breed,  and  perhaps 
the  moft  picturable  horfe  of  this  kind  ever  bred  in  the  ifland,  was 
a  ftallion  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  named  K.  He  was,  in  reality,  the 
fancied  war  horfe  of  the  German  painters ;  who,  in  the  luxuriance 
of  imagination,  never  perhaps  excelled  the  natural  grandeur  of 
this  horfe.  A  man  of  moderate  fize  feemed  to  fhrink  behind  his 
forend,  which  rofe  fo  perfectly  upright,  his  ears  Hood  (as  Mr.  B, 
fays  every  horfe's  ears  ought  to  ftand ! )  perpendicularly  over  his 
fore  feet.  It  may  be  faid,  with  little  latitude,  that,  in  grandeur 
and  fymmetry  of  form,  viewed  as  a  picturable  object,  he  exceeded 
as  far  the  horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder  had  the  honour  of 
fhowing  to  his  majefty,  and  which  was  afterwards  mown,  pub- 
lickly,  fome  months  ago  in  London,  as  that  horfe  does  the  meaneir. 
of  the  breed.  Nor  was  his  form  deficient  in  utility.  He  died,  I 
think  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 
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c  But  the  moll  ufeful  horfe  I  have  feen  of  this  breed  is  a  much 
younger  horfe  of  Mr.  B.  whofe  letter  I  do  not  recoiled.  Hi» 
carcale  thick,  his  back  fhort  and  ftraight,  and  his  legs  fhort  and 
clean  :  as  ftrong  as  an  ox  ;  yet  active  as  a  poney  ;  equally  fuitablu 
for  a  cart  or  a  lighter  carriage  : — a  fpecies  of  animal,  which*, 
if  it  were  fafhionable  as  human  food,'  would  be  full  as  eligible, 
for  a  farmer's  ufe,  aa  an  ox,  of  equal  ftrength  and  activity.* 

The  breed  of  cattle  is  the  long-horned ;  but  in  this  refpecT: 
alfo  rapid  improvements  have  been  made,  chiefly  from  the- 
Craven  breed,  fpreading  to  Weftmoreland,  to  Lancafhire,  and 
Warwickshire.  It  was  long  celebrated  as  the  Canley  ftock,. 
from  Mr.  Webfter  of  Canley,  near  Coventry,  before  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Leicefterfhire  by  Mr.  Bakewell.  Let  us  add  one 
d'efcription  more  of  the  famous  bull  Shakfpeare. 

«  His  head  chap  and  neck,  remarkably  fine  and  clean.  His 
cheft  extraordinarily  deep  ;  his  briiket  down  to  his  knees.  His 
chine  thin  ;  and  rifing  above  the  moulder  points ;  leaving  a  hollow 
on  each  fide,  behind  them.  His  loin,  of  courfe,  narrow  at  the 
chine  ;  but  remarkably  wide  at  the  hips ;  which  protuberate  in  a. 
fingular  manner.  His  quarters  long,  in  reality  ;  but,  in  appear- 
ance, fhort ;  occafioned  by  a  fingular  formation  of  the  rump,  At 
£rft  fight,  it  appears  as  if  the  tail,  which  ftands  forward,  had 
been  fevered  from  the  vertebras,  by  the  chop  of  a  cleaver,  one  of 
the  vertebra?  extracted,  and  the  tail  forced  up  to  make  good  the 
joint  ;  an  appearance,  which,  on  examining,  is  occafioned  by 
fome  remarkable  wreaths  of  fat,  formed  round  the  fetting  on  of 
the  tail;  a  circumfUnce,  which,  in  a  picture,  would  be  deemed  a 
deformity  ;  but,  as  a  point,  is  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  The 
roundbones  fnug  ;  but  the  thighs  rather  full,  and  remarkably  let 
down.  The  legs  fhort  and  their  bone  fine.  The  carcafe,. 
throughout  (the  chine  excepted),  large — roomy — deep  and  well- 
fpread. 

'  His  horns  apart,  he  had  every  point  of  a  Holdernefs  or  a 
Teefwater  bull.  Could  his  horns  have  been  changed,  he  would 
have  paffed,  in  Yorkfhire,  as  an  ordinary  bull  of  either  of  thefe 
breeds.  His  two  ends  would  have  been  thought  tolerably  good  ; 
but  his  middle  very  deficient.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  had  he 
been  put  to  cows  of  thefe  breeds,  his  ftock  would  have  been  of  a. 
moderate  quality.  But  being  put  to  cows,  deficient  where  he  was 
full  (the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  excepted),  and  full  where  he 
was  deficient,  he  has  raifed  the  longhorncd  breed  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which,  without  fo  extraordinary  a  prodigy,-  they  neves 
might  haye  reached. ■ 

The  other  defcriptions,  and  the  method  of  the  Leicefterfhire 
farmers  in  breeding  cattle,  we  mull:  omit.    The  dairy  manage- 
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ment  is  not  peculiar :  to  take  off  the  rancid  tafte  of  turneps, 
or  the  bitternefs  of  barley  ftraw  from  the  butter,  they  pour  the 
cream  into  hot  water,  arid  again  ikim  it  up  when  cold.  They 
improve  alfo  the  quality  of  whey-butter  by  hanging  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  is  fcalding  hot.  What  is  called  Stilton  cheefe  ori- 
ginated in  this  county^  and — excellent  dheefe  it  is. 

The  fields  of  this  diftrict,  unlefs  carefully  freed  from  water,, 
arc  not  proper  for  (he*'p  :  the  (beep  are  of  two  forts,  the  fliort 
wooled  or  field  fheer^  and  the  long  wooled  or  pafture  fheep. 
The  firfl  are  ufually  Brought  from  Shropfhire,  Derbyfhire,  and 
Staffbrdlhire,  particularly  the  firfl;  ;  the  lambs  are  fent  to  the 
fame  counties  to  rear,  and  they  are  returned  as  ewes.     The 
paflure  ilieep  are  neither  a  pleafing  nor  a  profitable  kind  i  the 
new  Leicefterfhire  breed  was  firfl  formed  by  Mr.  Allom,  and 
greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell :  the  form  is  beautiful,  pic«* 
turefque  and  ufeful ;  the  haunches,  and  particularly  tile  fore 
quarters*  large;    the    offal,    including   bone,   inconfiderable. 
They  fatten  quickly,  and  to  a  very  confiderable  degree  :  indeed 
the  fat  is  often  in  too  great  proportion,  ttnlefs  it  be  confidered 
as  a  fubftitute  for  bacon,  and  theie  fheeplike  hogs  bear  the  fat 
in  a  very  great  degree  upon  the  mufcles.     In  wool  they  are  ra- 
ther deficient,  but  not  fo  much  as  has  been  reported.     The 
wedders  run  about  four,  the  ewes  four  and  a  half  to  the  tod, 
bearing  about  feven  and  fix  pounds  refpe&ively.     On  the 
whole,  taking  in  every  consideration,  we  do  not  confider  the 
fuppofed  improvement  of  fheep  as  valuable,  for  reafons  from 
the  defcription  fufficiently  obvious,  and  too  numerous  to  de- 
tail at  length.     The  method  of  breeding  rams,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  letting,  are  highly  curious.   Mr.  Bakewell,  in  1 789,  let 
three  rams,  brothers,  at  1200  guineas;  feven  for  2000  guineas  j 
and  in  the  whole  diflricl:,  the  letting  of  rams  is  fuppofed  to 
hringin  io,oool.  annually.  For  the  peculiar  management  of  ewes 
with  lamb,  and  of  lambs,  we  mull  refer  to  the  volume.    Swine 
are  the  laft  animals  that  are  particularly  deferibed :  the  large 
black  and  white  Berkfhire  breed  is  the  favourite;  but  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  by  the  practice  of  breeding  in  and  in,  has  improved  this 
fort  alfo.  Some  of  the  farmers  contend  that  this  method  render- 
ed the  fows  ricketty,  and  we  ftrongly  fufpecl:  it  will  not  fucceed 
after  a  feries  of  years  :  there  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  food 
and  feeding  of  fatting  fvvine  which  deferve  attention. 

The  firft  volume  concludes  with  fome  reflections  on  live 
ftock,  which  we  do  not  find  particularly  interefling.  On  the 
fubjeel:  of  wool,  Mr.  Marfhall  fpeaks  without  fufficient  inform- 
ation ;  and,  on  the  whole,  to  what  refpeclis  fheep,  we  could 
wifh  more  attention  was  paid,  for  we  do  not  think  the  fubjeel: 
properly  underftood.  What  relates  to  the  employment  of  bul- 
locks for  draught  has  our  full  and  unreferved  commendation* 
The  fecond  volume  we  muft  refumc  at  3  future  opportunity. 
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A  Later  from  Mr.  Burke,  to  a  Member  of  the  National  A'Vem- 
/;/v  •  :er    to  Jome   Objections  to  his   Book   on  j 

urs.  The  Third  Edition.  8jo.  2  s.  Dodfley.  1 791. 
R.  Burke's  Reflections  have  excited  the  oppof 
holt,  while  few  have  been  his  advocates  and  del 
To  a  carelefs  or  a  diftant  obferver,  it  would  appear  that,  on 
firit  appearance  of  his  work,  the  whole  nation  was  routed  to 
exprefs  its  diflent  or  indignation  ;  that  it  was  rejected 
contempt,  as  frivolous,  abfurd,  illogical,  and  contradict- 
ory, i  The  fact  is,  however,  we  fufpecfc,  very  different.  The 
Blent  admirers  are  numerous,  and  they  are  among  thofe  1 
averfe  from  controverfy,  reflect  with  coolnefs,  and  decide  with 
judgment.  Mixing  with  many  of  different  defcriptions,  we 
have  of  courfe  found  different  opinions,  have  heard  various 
fentiments  of  Mr.  Burke's  Letter,  and  our  own  decifions. 
Thefe  have  been  flattering,  for  the  praife  has  come  from  the 
laudatis  viri3,  whofe  approbation  would,  in  any  queftion,  be 
fame ;  the  blame  from  reitlefs  difappointed  innovators,  who 
regretted  that  their  deiigns  were  prematurely  difclofed  ;  that 
their  fchemes,  by  difcovery,  were  in  danger  of  being  crufhed 
in  the  bud.  We  mean  not  to  fay,  that  wife  and  good  men 
may  not  have  occafionally  difapproved  of  Mr.  Burke's  doc- 
trines; for,  as  we  obferved  in  our  laft,  there  is  a  baleful  influ- 
ence, which  diitorts  objects  furrounded  by  the  medium  of 
party,  and  gives  a  form  and  hue  fuitable  to  the  defigns  of  thofe 
who  look  at  them.  Yet  there  are  truths,  which  the  experi- 
ence of  ages  has  functioned ;  there  are  axioms,  fixed  by  the 
general  confent  of  thofe  to  whom  the  application  was  unknown. 
If  hiflory  can  be  employed  to  mature  the  judgment,  by  the 
experience  of  what  is  pair :  if  the  errors  of  politicians  can- 
•d  the  future  enquirer  from  the  misfortunes  of  his  prede- 
ceiTors,  thefe  univerfally  fpeak  the  language  which  we  have 
afidopt 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  contend  with  the  numerous  antagonifts 
who  have  attacked  him;  but  we  ought  not  to  confide r  this 
as  a  prudential  referve  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  contemptuous 
neglect  on  the  other.  His  Reflections  were  written  in  an 
epiitolary  form  to  a  member  of  the  national  aflembly,  and  his 
objections  are  only  noticed.  They  are  few  and  of  little  im- 
portance :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  other  weapons  are  rankling  in  his  heart; 
and  from  the  harflmefs  and  afperity  of  fome  01  his  remarks, 
we  may  judge  of  what  complexion  a  more  general  anfwer 
would  probably  be.  Mr.  Burke  acknowledges  himfelf  to  be 
miitaken  in  the  gradations  by  which  almoft  every  individual 
joins  iri  electing  the  reprefentatives ;  yet  furely  this  political 
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fpeculation  (we  allow  it  to  be  a  weak  one,  and  unfuitable  to 
a  great  populous  nation)  deferved  not  the  following  torrent  o£ 
Invective. 

*  I  am  unalterably  perfuaded,  that  the  attempt  to  opprefs,  de- 
grade, impoverish,  confifcate,  and  extinguilh  the  original  gentle- 
men, and  landed  property  of  a  whole  nation,  cannot  be  julH- 
fied  under  any  form  it  may  aiTume.  I  am  fatisfied  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  project  of  turning  a  great  empire  into  a  veftry,  or  into  a 
collection  of  veftries,  and  of  governing  it  in  the  fpirit  of  a  paro- 
chial administration,  is  fenfelefs  and  abfurd,  in  any  mode,  or  with 
any  qualifications-  I  can  never  be  convinced,  that  the  fcheme  of 
placing  the  higheft  powers  of  the  Hate  in  churchwardens  and  con- 
ftables,  and  other  fuch  officers,  guided  by  the  prudence  of  litigi- 
ous attorneys  and  Jew  brokers,  and  fet  in  action  by  fhamelefs  wo- 
men of  the  loweit  condition,  by  keepers  of  hotels,  taverns,  and 
brothels,  by  pert  apprentices,  by  clerks,  fhop-boys,  hair-drefTers> 
fidlers,  and  dancers  on  the  ftage,  (who,  in  fuch  a  commonwealth 
as  your's,  will  in  future  overbear,  as  already  they  have  overborne, 
the  fober  incapacity  of  dull  uninftructed  men,  of  ufeful  but  la- 
borious occupations)  can  never  be  put  into  any  fhape,  that  mult 
not  be  both  difgraceful  and  deftructive.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
ject, even  if  it  were  what  it  pretends  to  be,,  and  was  not  in  re- 
ality the  dominion,  through  that  difgraceful  medium,  of  half  a 
dozen,  or  perhaps  fewer,  intriguing  politicians,  is  fo  mean,  fo 
low-minded,  fo  ftupid  a  contrivance,  in  point  of  wifdom,  as  well 
as  fo  perfectly  deteftable  for  its  wtckednefs,  that  I  mufl  always, 
confider  the  correctives  which  might  make  it  in  any  degree  prac- 
ticable,  to  be  fo  many  new  objections  to  it.* 

We  cannot  confent  to  brand  the  new  bifhops  with  ths 
crime  of  disregarding  oaths,  or  fwearing  to  fupport  what  they 
cannot  approve,  for  we  have  no  doubt  but  many  wife  and 
conscientious  men  may  not  only  confider  the  revolution  asjuft, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  national  afTembly  as  proper.  The  lat- 
ter we  have  conftantly  difapproved,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Burke, 
that  many  of  their  decrees  will  tend  to  deprefs  the  national 
fpirit,  add  to  the  national  burthens,  and  impede  the  national 
exertions.  They  may  form  a  happy  family,  or  a  happy  village  y 
but  they  can  neither  form  a  great,  a  profperous,  nor  a  happy 
nation. 

That  the  chiefs,  who  planned  the  revolution,  had  all  the  eventr 
jn  their  view  is  highly  improbable  ;  and  that,  when  the  name 
of  a  king  is  no  longer  ufeful,  his  perfon  will  be  no  longer  fafe, 
is  equally  fo.  The  perfonal  character  of  the  king,  while  it 
fecures  him  good  treatment,  will  probably  prevent  any  coun- 
ter-revolution 5  and  the  chiefs  couki  not  know  that  tamely  ir- 
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refolutc,  he  would  not  attempt  to  oppofe,  or  that  the  nation 
•would  totally  acquiefce  in  the  molt  determined  oppofition  to 
the  initructions  they  gave  their  representatives. 

A  fubject   that  excites  Mr.  Burke's  warmed  indignation  i* 
the  attention  paid  to  Roufleau. 

1  We  have  had  the  great  profeffor  and  founder  of  the  philofo- 
phy  of  vanity  in  England.  As  I  had  good  opportunities  of  know- 
ing his  proceedings  almoit  from  day  to  day,  he  left  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  that  he  entertained  no  principle  either  to  influence  his 
heart,  or  to  guide  his  understanding,  but  vanity.  With  this  vico 
he  was  poffeiied  to  a  degree  little  fhort  of  madnefs.  It  is  from 
the  fame  deranged  eccentric  vanity,  that  this,  the  infane  Socrates 
of  the  national  aflembly,  was  impelled  to  publifh  a  mad  confef- 
fion  of  his  mad  faults,  and  to  attempt  a  new  fort  of  glory,  from 
bringing  hardily  to  light  the  obfcure  and  vulgar  vices  which  we 
know  may  fometimes  be  blended  with  eminent  talents.  He  has 
not  obferved  on  the  nature  of  vanity,  who  does  not  know  that  it 
is  omnivorous  ;  that  it  has  no  choice  in  its  food;  that  it  is  fond  to 
talk  even  of  its  own  faults  and  vices,  as  what  will  excite  furprize 
and  draw  attention,  and  what  will  pafs  at  worft  for  opennefs  and 
candour.  It  was  this  abufe  an'd  perverfion,  which  vanity  makes 
even  of  hypocrify,  which  has  driven  RouiTeau  to  record  a  life  not 
fo  much  as  chequered,  or  fpotted  here  and  there,  with  virtues,  or 
even  diftinguifhed  by  a  fingle  good  action.  It  is  fuch  a  life  he 
choofes  to  offer  to  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is  fuch  a  life, 
that  with  a  wild  defiance,  he  flings  in  the  face  of  his  Creator^ 
whom  he  acknowledges  only  to  brave.  Your  aiTembly,  knowing 
how  much  more  powerful  example  is  found  than  precept,  has  cho- 
fen  this  man  (by  his  own  account  without  a  frngle  virtue)  for  a 
model.  To  him  they  erect  their  firft  itatue.  From  him  they  com- 
mence their  feries  of  honours  and  diftinctions.' 

Even  this  reprehenfion,  though  well  founded,  is  carried  too 
far.  RouiTeau,  if  made  the  ftandard  of  moral  rectitude,  will 
be  a  dangerous  guide  to  the  fifing  generation!  but  the  national 
aflembly  might  have  erected  a  Itatue  to  the  politician  while 
they  condemned  his  example1 ;  they  might  have  applauded  the 
precept,  and  inflicted  a  fevere  penance  in  confequence  of  the 
discoveries  at  the  ConfeiTional. 

We  (hall  add  only  one  other  extract :  it  contains  both  an 
explanation  and  an  apology. 

■  Your  fundamental  laws,   as  well  a*  ours,  fuppofc  a  monarchy 
Your   zeal,    fir,   in   (landing  fo   firmly    for  it  as  you    have   done, 
fhews  not  only  a  facred  refpect  for  your  honour  and  fidelity;  but  a 
well-informed  attachment  to  the  real  welfare  and  true  liberties  of 
your  country,     1  have  cxprcfTed  myfelf  ill,  if  I  have  given  you: 
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caufe  to  imagine,  that  I  prefer  the  conduct  of  thoi'c  who  nave  re- 
tired from  this  warfare  to  your  behaviour,  who,  with  a  courage 
and  coofbmcy  almofl:  fuper  natural,  have  ftruggled  againft;  tyranny, 
and  kept  the  held  to  the  Lift.  You  fee  I  have  corrected  the  excep- 
tionable part  in  the  addition  which  I  now  fend  you.  Indeed  in  fuch 
terrible  extremities  as  yours,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  in  a  political 
view,  what  line  of  conduct  is  the  molt  advifeable.  in  that  ftate 
of  things  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  feverely  to  condemn  perfons  who 
are  wholly  unable  to  bear  fo  much  as  the  fight  of  thofe  men  in 
the  throne  of  legiflition,  who  arc  only  fit  to  be  the  objects  of  cri- 
minal juftice.  If  fatigue,  if  difguft,  if  uniurmountable  naufea, 
drive  them  awny  from  fuch  fpectacles,  abi  ?n<jhiarion  pars  non  mi- 
nima eratj  ^videre  ct  afpici,  I  cannot  blame  them.  He  mull  have 
an  heart  of  adamant  who  could  hear  a  fet  of  traitors  puffed  up 
with  unexpected  and  undeferved  power,  obtained  by  an  ignoble, 
unmanly,  and  perfidious  rebellion,  treating  their  honeit  fellow 
citizens  as  rebels,  bec.mfe  they  refufed  to  binJ  themfelves  through 
their  confeience,  againft  the  dilates  of  confeience  itfelf,  and  had 
declined 'to  f.vear  an  active  compliance  with  their  own  ruin.  How 
could  a  man  of  common  flelh  and  blood  endure,  that  thofe,  who 
but  the  other  day  had  fkulled  unobferved  in  their  antichambers, 
fcornfully  infulung  men,  illuhVious  in  their  rank,  facred  in  their 
xfunclion,  and  venerable  in  their  charader,  now  in  decline*of  life, 
and  fwimming  on  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes,  that  thofe  mifcre- 
ants  mould  tell  fuch  men  fcornfully  and  outrageoufiy,  after  they 
had  robbed  them  of  all  their  proper ry,  that  it  is  more  than  enough 
if  they  are  allowed  what  will  keep  them  from  abfolute  famine,  and 
that  for  the  reft,  they  muft  let  their  grey  hairs  fall  over  the  plough, 
to  make  out  a  icanty  fubfiltence  with  the  labour  of  their  hands  ! 
Laft,  and  worit,  who  could  endure  to  hear  this  unnatural,  infolent, 
and  favage  Jefpotifm  called  liberty  ?  If,  at  this  diitance,  fitting 
quietly  by  my  fire,  I  cannot  read  their  decrees  and  fpeeches  with- 
out indignation,  (hall  I  condemn  thofe  who  have  fled  from  the  ac- 
tual fight  and  hearing  of  a'l  thefe  horrors?  No,  no!  mankind 
lias  no  title  to  demand  that  we  mould  be  Haves  to  their  guilt  and 
infolence  ;  or  that  we  mould  ferve  them  in  fpi:e  of  themfelves. 
Minds,  lore  with  the  poignant  {tw(c  of  infulted  virtue,  filled 
with  high  difdain  againft  the  pride  of  triumphant  bafenefs,  often 
have  it  not  in  their  choice  to  ftand  their  ground.  Their  complex- 
ion (which  might  defy  the  rack)  cannot  go  through  fuch  a  trial. 
Something  very  high  muft  fortify  men  to  that  proof.' 

It  is  with  regret  we  muft  conclude,  that,  in  this  additional 
Letter,  Mr.  Burke  has  not  added  greatly  to  his  former  fame. 
h  is  the  railing  of  an  angry  man,  hafty  from  refentment,  tin- 
diftinguifhing  from  impetuofity:  much,  however,  muft  be  al- 
lowed in  apology.     Mr.  Burke  gave  publicly  an  opinion,  and 
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fupported  it  by  his  printed  Reflexions.  Suppofe  him  to 
have  been  hafty,  warm,  and  inaccurate:  for  faults  fo  venial, 
he  h  d  as  for  <  it  was  not  enough  to  detect  his 

errors,  and  to  reprehend  his  too  zealous  ardour  ;  lie  has  been 
overwhelmed  with  invective;  his  private  and  public  life  have 
n  fcrutinized  with  equal  feverity;  virulent  abufe,  malicious 
iarcafms,  and  bigotted  rancour,  have  continued  to  purfue  him. 
The  malignant  effufions  of  the  weakeit  of  zealots  (Mr.  Paine) 
have  been  placed  in  competition  with  a  work  written  in  a  ftyle 
no  lei's  elegant  than  animated  ;  and  to  this  invidious  attempt 
the  palm  has  even  been  awarded.  It  is  Lucilius  triumphing 
over  Virgil.  Under  fuch  treatment  we  wonder  not  that  Mr, 
Burke's  reientment  was  kindled;  but  are  forry  that  he  has  de- 
feended  to  mow  it  fo  pointedly. 

Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Pale/tine \  with  a  General 
Hi/lory  of  the  Levant.  By  the  Abbe  Mariti.  Tranftated 
from  the  Italia::.  2  Voh.  8vo.  lOi.  Boards.  Robinfon. 
1791. 

A  N  account  of  Travels,  through  countries  which  are  cele- 
***  brated  either  in  (acred  or  profane  hiftory,  will  always 
prove  particularly  intereiling  to  the  curiofity  of  mankind.  AVe 
fhall  therefore  give  our  readers  a  more  minute  detail  of  there 
volumes  than  other  works  generally  require  ;  efpecially  as  the 
abbe  Mariti  appears  to  be  no  lefs  intelligent  in  his  ©bfervations, 
than  faithful  and  diftincl  in  reciting  them. 

Cyprus  is  an  ifland  in  the  eailern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fituated  between  32  and  35  degrees  of  eaftern  longitude,  and 
between  34  and  36  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  was  anciently 
known  by  many  different  names,  both  among  poets  and  his- 
torians ;  the  former  of  whom  made  it  the  birth-place  of  Ve- 
nus, and  the  abode  of  the  Graces.  This  ifland  contained  for- 
merly nine  kingdoms,  tributary  to  Egypt,  and  foon  after  to  the 
Romans.  From  the  emperors  of  the  Weft  it  pafTed  to  thofe  of 
the  Eafl ;  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Arabs,  under  the 
reign  of  Heraelius.  A  prince  of  the  family-  of  the  Comenii, 
afterwards  ufurped  the  government  of  the  whole  ifland  ;  but, 
in  1 191,  he  was  deprived  of  it,  together  with  his  life,  by 
Richard  I.  king  of  England.  This  monarch  fold  it  to  the 
Templars,  who  finding  themfelves  unable  to  retain  the  fove- 
reignty,  on  account  of  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives, delivered  it  back  to  Richard,  by  whom  it  was  renounc- 
ed in  favour  of  Guy  de  Lufignan.  In  1480,  a  defcendant  of 
this  prince  transferred  it  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  in  1570,  by  the  Turks,  in  whofe  hands  it  has  remain- 
ed ever  fmce. 

Tliis  beautiful  ifland  is  faid  by  our  author  to  be  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  fixty-five  in  breadth,  and 
about  fix  hundred  in  circumference,  comprehending  the  gulphs. 
A  chain  of  mountains,  the  higheft  of  which  are  Olympus,  St. 
Croix,  and  BufFavent,  divides  it  from  eafl  to  weft.  Owing  to 
the  great  fcarcity  of  rain,  there  are  in  the  ifland  few  rivers  or 
torrents,  the  beds  of  which,  even  in  winter,  are  not  entirely 
dry.  Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine, 
no  rain  fell  in  Cyprus  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years. 

There  was  anciently  in  the  ifland  a  great  number  of  cities, 
pf  which  nothing  at  prefent  remains  but  the  names,  and  a  few 
ruins.  There  are  fome  even,  for  the  ancient  fituation  of 
which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fearch.  Famaguft  and  Nicoifa 
arc  the  only  places  of  importance  ;  unlefs  Larnic,  where  the 
European  merchants  have  their  factory,  may  be  claffed  in  the 
fame  rank. 

Tertian  and  quartan  fevers  are  not  only  common  but  obfti- 
nate  in  Cyprus,  as  well  as  in  all  the  Levant.  Our  author, 
however,  thinks  that  thefe  diforders  are  rather  owing  to  errors 
in  living,  than  to  any  malignity  in  the  air;  and  he  relates  th$ 
general  means  both  of  avoiding  and  curing  them. 

The  inhabitants,  we  are  told,  are,  in  general,  tall  and 
well  made;  have  an  agreeable  and  noble  air,  and  are  tempe- 
rate in  their  manner  of  living.  The  women  have  nothing 
beautiful  but  their  eyes ;  their  features  are  deftitute  of  deli- 
cacy :  yet  they  have  always  been  held  in  the  higheft  eftima- 
tion  for  their  charms.  They  are  of  a  very  amorous  difpofi- 
tion,  have  little  tafte  for  induftry,  and  feem  much  inclined  to 
voluptuoufnefs.  For  the  moft  part,  they  attain  to  a  good  old 
age ;  and  it  ;s  not  uncommon  to  fee  great-grandmothers  be- 
come tired  of  widowhood,  and  contract  a  new  marriage. 

The  people  in  the  ifland  clothe  themfelves  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople.  The  ladies  are  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  nothing  but  their  light  and  lofty  head-drefs, 
which  is  a  very  ancient  fafhion  in  the  country.  Their  drefs 
is  much  clofer  than  that  ufed  by  the  Turks,  and  confifts  of  a 
fmall  veft,  with  a  petticoat  of  red  cotton  cloth.  Their  robe 
is  of  cloth,  velvet,  or  filk.  It  is  a  long  piece  of  fluff  proceed- 
ing from  the  fhoulders,  which  paffes  under  the  arms,  and  hangs 
down  to  the  ground.  It  does  not  meet  before,  and  leaves 
that  part  of  the  body  entirely  uncoyered.  Their  fhifts  are  of 
iilk.  They  wear  breeches,  or  a  kind  of  drawers  ;  and  to  half- 
boots  of  yellow  leather  are  fixed,  towards  the  ancle,  fandals, 
which  ferve  them  for  {hoes.  They  ufe  no  flays;  a  plain  veil, 
of  cotton  marks  out  their  fhape,  without  injuring  the  pliable- 
fiefs  of  the  body.  Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a  light  yei!  5 
with  which  their  modefty  not  being  contented,  they  add  one 
j  made 
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tnade  of  a  coarfer  fluff.  They  wear  gold  chains  round  the 
neck ;  and  their  arms  are  ornamented  with  jewels  and  pearls. 
Their  head-drefs  is  an  aflemblage  of  beautiful,  printed,  muf- 
Jin  handkerchiefs,  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  fome- 
thing  like  a  helmet ;  to  the  extremities  of  which  they  affix  an- 
other handkerchief  folded  in  the  fhape  of  a  triangle,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  float  over  the  fhoulders.  This  drefs  raifes  them  a 
foot  and  a  half,  and  gives  them  a  theatrical  and  gigantic  ap- 
pearance* 

The  population  of  Cyprus  is  faklto  have  greatly  decreafed: 
at  prefent,  the  inhabitants  fcarcely  amount  to  forty  thoufand. 
This  calculation,  however,  the  author  obferves,  is  perhaps  not 
very  exacl: ;  for  the  orientals  keep  no  regifter  of  births  or 
deaths.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  women  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  men.  This  obfervation  the  abbe  Mariti 
has  often  made,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  all  with  whom  he 
converfed  in  the  Levant.  *  From  this,  fays  he,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  polygamy,  fo  common  among  the  orientals,  had  been 
pointed  out  by  nature  itfelf :  for  were  they  obliged,  like  the 
Europeans,  to  confine  ihemfelves  to  one  woman,  all  the  reft 
would  be  ufelefs ;  and  this  fuperabundance  would  be  an  ex- 
ception to  a  very  true  axiom,  that  nature  has  made  nothing 
in  vain/ 

This  ifland  was  formerly  one  of  the  richefl  and  mofl  fertile 
in  the  world.  It  abounded  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  cop- 
per, iron,  marcafite,  rock-alum,  and  even  emeralds ;  but  of 
theie  ancient  productions  nothing  now  remains  except  the  re- 
membrance, and  the  names  of  the  places  from  which  they  were 
procured.  The  chief  productions  at  prefent  are,  filk,  cotton, 
wool,  nutmegs,  wines,  turpentine,  kermes,  laudanum,  wheat, 
barley,  coloquintida,  pitch,  tar,  glafs-wort,  fait,  St.  John's 
bread,  timber  for  building,  umbre,  and  green  earth.  All  thefe 
productions  form  fo  many  branches  of  commerce  which  the 
ifland  carries  on  with  Europe.  Deer,  roebucks.,  afTes,  wild 
bears,  and  a  great  number  of  the  moll  beautiful  pheafants, 
once  enlivened  the  plains  of  Cyprus  ;  but  they  are  all  now  de- 
ftroyed.  Nature  has  been  exceedingly  laviili  in  flowers  in  this 
ifland.  Hyacinths,  ancmonies,  ranunculufes,  and  NarchTufes, 
both  fmgle  and  double,  thrive  even  upon  the  mountains,  with- 
out cultivation.  Oranges,  of  an  exquifite  tafle,  and  delicious 
flavour,  are  common. 

No  wild  animals  are  feen  in  the  ifland  but  foxes  and  hares* 
The  odoriferous  herbs  on  which  the  latter  feed,  give  their  flefli 
an  excellent  tafte,  and  a  molt  agreeable  flavour. 

The  mo  ft  common  of  the  winged-tribe  are  rails,  partridges, 
fhipes,  quails,  and  thrufhes.     Of  water-fowl  there  is  great 

P  4  abundance. 
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abundance.     The  becaficos  and  ortolans  are   remarkably  fat, 

,xtremely  numerous.   In  the  months  of  July  and  Augull, 

:ields  are  covered  with  flocks  of  vultures ;  but  it  appears 

this  is  only  a  reflrng-place  for  them  in  their  pafTage  to 

er  country.     Among  the  venomous  animals  there  is  a 

kind  of  ferpent,  the  Greek  name  of  which  fignifies  the  deaf 

:  its  bite  is  mortal ;  its  body  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 

and  an  inch  in  diameter  •,  its  colour  is  black   and  yellow,  and 

it  has  two  fmall  horns  on  its  head.     The  Greeks,  our  author 

rves,  have  named  it  very  improperly,  for  it  is  by  no  means 

tjeaf*     It  gcneraily-irequents  corn-fields;  and  the  reapers,  be- 

fides  wearing  buikins,  fix  fmall  bells  to  their  fcythes,  in  order 

to  frighten  it  away. 

The  horfes  in  Cyprus  are  not  very  proper  for  the  courfe ; 

but  at  Paphos  there  are  fome  highly  efteemed  for  their  pace, 

a  kind  of  accelerated  trot.     The  oxen  are  lean,  and 

The  Greeks  never  eat  beef;  for  they  hold  it 

as   a  maxim,  that  the  animal  which  tills  the  ground,  and  is 

the  companion  of  man  in  his  labours,  ought  not  to  be  ufed 

for  food.     The  mutton  is  juicy  and  tender;  and  the  tails  of 

feme  of  the  (beep,  which  are  remarkably  line,  weigh  upwards 

of  fifty  pounds.     Many  of  thefe  animals  have  three,  and  even 

,  horns.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  flocks 

of  goats  feen  in  Cyprus. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  the  author  defcribes  the  port  and 
town  of  Salines,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland;  with  the 
ceremonial  neceifary  to  be  obferved  on  the  arrival  or  depart- 
of  veflels  ;  and,  in  the  next  chapter,  we  are  conducted  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Citium,  at  prefent  in  ruins.  This  was  for- 
!y  a  place  of  great  renown,  and  has  given  birth  to  feveral 
em'nent  perfonages,  among  whom  is  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoic  fed:  of  phiiofophers  ;  concerning  which  the  abbe  makes 
many  judicious  obfervations.  Nothing  is  now  to  be  feen  of 
this  city  but  the  foundation  of  its  walls,  and  of  a  few  edifices. 
The  fpot  where  all  the  rell  flood  is  now  an  extenfive  culti- 
vated plain;  and  the  labourers,  in  ploughing  the  ground,  turn 
up,  every  day,  large  flones,  with  which  the  houfes  of  Salines 
and  Larnic  are  conftru&ed.  In  1767,  a  quarry  being  open- 
ed for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  flones,  the  workmen  found  in 
it  a  head  of  Caracalla,  of  white  marble  ;  and  feveral  Ro- 
man medals  of  Septimius  Severus,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and 
Julia  Domna,  with  a  Greek  infeription,  and  on  the  reverie 
the  temple  of  Paphos,  with  the  legend  KOINON  KTilPION. 
Some  of  them  had  the  head  of  Caracalla  on  one  fide,  and  that 
-  of  Getaxm  the  rcverfe.  Others  had  that  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, with  a  Latin  infeription  5  and  on  the  reverfe  a  crown  of 

laurel. 
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laurel,  in  fV  was  the  Greek  legend  above 

mentioned.     '>  ancient  aqueducls,  which  are 

found  at  this  place,  prove  that  the  inhabitants  were  under  the 
necefiky  of  conveying jthc  v  at  diftance.     No 

ir  has  fixed  the  precife  epoch  of  the  dcilruftion  of.Citi- 
um  ;  but  the  medals  iotind  in  its  ruins  afford  leafon  to  believe, 
that  it  happened  as  far  back,  at  molt,  as  the  yea&210  of  the 
ChrilHan  sera. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  traveller  defcribes  the  city  of 
Larnic,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the  European  confuls.  It  is 
fituated  to  the  north  of  the  ancient  Citium,  and  even  occupies 
a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  that  city  once  flood.  It  forms 
a  iemicircle,  the  extremities  of  which  look  towards  the  fouth; 
and  it  is,  near  a  league  in  circumference.  All  its  buildings  are 
modern,  and  it  contains  no  monument  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  mofque  was  formerly  a  Latin  church.  It  is  a  narrow 
edifice,  built  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  and  exibits  nothing  remark- 
able. It  is  the  only  Turkiih  place  of  worfhip  in  Larnic.  The 
Greeks  have  three  churches;  of  which  that  of  St.  John  is  a 
kind  of  cathedral.  The  church  of  St  Mary,  belonging  to  the 
Fathers  of  the   Holy  I  led   into  three  naves:  the 

two  collateral  ones  are  kept  flint;  becaufc,  in  the  eaft,  the 
women  are  entirely  fepavated  from  the  men  ;  and  the  Latins 
follow  the  fame  cuftom,  out  of  refpecr  for  the  orientals. 
Every  Greek  and  Latin  church  is  furrounded'by  walls.  In 
thofe  of  the  former,  the  entrance  is  through  a  gate  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  height ;  which  is  made  fo  low,  to  prevent 
the  Greeks  from  introducing  horfes  and  other  animals  into 
the  inclofure.  The  public  edifices  are  ill  conftrutted  of  (lone; 
but  every  other  building  is  formed  of  bricks.  The  earthy  co- 
lour of  thefe  bricks  in  Cyprus  gives  the  houfes  externally  a  dii- 
mal  appearance ;  but  travellers  are  agreeably  furprifed  to  find 
them  airy  and  commodious  Within,  where  they  are  whitened 
with  a  compcfition  of  talc.  Thefe  houfes  have  only  one  ftory 
above  the  ground-floor :  the  roofs  are  formed  of  earth  mixed 
with  clay  ;  and  the  crevices  produced  in  them  by  the  heats  of 
fummer  clofe  of  themfelves  during  the  rains  of  winter.  They 
are  about  nine  inches  in  thicknefs;  and  are  fupported  by  large 
beams,  over  which  are  laid  very  thin  laths,  covered  with  mats 
made  of  reeds.  They  are,  however,  not  proof  againfl  a  continu- 
ance of  wet  weather;  and  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  giving  them  continual  repairs.  Houfes  built  after  this 
manner  have  at  lead  one  advantage  ;  which  is,  that  they  refill 
earthquakes;  fad  experience  having  taught  the  Cypriots  to 
prefer  them  to  houfes  built  of  ftone.  They  are  paved  with 
very  foft  white  marble,  which  eafily  exfoliates.     Every  houfe 

has 
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has  a  garden,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  the  principal  amufe- 
ment  of  the  inhabitants. 

Among  the  private  houfes  at  Larnic,  there  are  fome  which, 
on  account  of  their  grandeur,  and  the  richnefs  of  their  furni- 
ture, may  be  confidered  as  palaces,  Such  is  that  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  conful,  and  a  few  others.  The  houfes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  are  generally  pretty  large  and  fpacious  •,  but  they  are 
built  in  a  whimfical  ftyle,  and  laid  out  in  a  very  irregular 
manner. 

Some  travellers  have  confounded  the  fantons  with  the  der- 
vifes ;  but  our  author  fpecifies  the  circumltances  by  which  they 
are  diftinguiihed.  He  mentions  likewife  another  feci:,  called 
the  Abdales,  who  are  religious  vagabonds,  difperfed  through 
all  Afia.  They  wander  about  from  one  town  to  another,  and 
flop  wherever  they  find  the  belt  entertainment.  In  their  man- 
ners and  c"jftoms  they  have  a  great  refemblance  to  the  fan- 
tons  ;  but  they  are  diilinguiftied  by  one  Angularity,  which  is 
the  great  intereft  the  women  take  in  every  thing  relating  to 
them.  '  No  fooner,  fays  he,  is  an  abdale  arrived  in  any  town, 
than  they  all  honour  him  with  their  vifits*  they  make  frequent 
«?iTignations  with  him,  without  the  lead  icruple;  and  fome  of 
them  even  do  not  biufh  t©  fubmit  to  his  defires  in  the  middle 
of  the  itreets,  and  in  other  public  places,  while  a  fimple  cloak 
conceals  from  view  thefe  fuperftitious  orgies.  One  may  well 
.  ler  how  fuch  monflrous  abufes  can  be  tolerated :  they  are 
indeed  profcribed  in  Syria,  but  they  are  very  frequent  at  Cai- 

ic.; 

The  author  in  the  next  divifion  of  the  work,  puTfues  the 
route  from  Larnic  to  Nicofia.  Beautiful  meadows,  of  a  vaft 
extent,  formerly  occupied  this  part  of  the  iiland;  but  they  are 
now  converted  into  infectious  marfhes,  which  corrupt  the  air ; 
and  though  fome  of  them  have  been  drained  and  cultivated, 
one  cannot  fes  without  pain  the  defolate  Hate  of  a  country 
v/hich  is  laid  to  have  been  fo  delightful  in  former  times.  Even 
fifty  years  ago,  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  were  cultivat- 
ed by  upwards  of  two  thoufand  hands,  who  manufactured  a 
great  quantity  of  cotton,  with  fome  of  the  beft  fdk  in  the 
iiland ;  but,  except  a  few  that  produce  corn,  and  a  little  cot- 
ton, they  are  now  entirely  neglected.  In  this  place  our  au- 
thor had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  Cyprian  hunting  match  ;  a 
fpeclacle  very  common  in  the  ifland,  and  which  he  very  dif- 
tiucily  defer ibes. 

tn  the  iixth  chapter  the  traveller  treats  of  Nicofia,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  It  Hands  about  the  middle  of 
the  illand,  in  the  centre  of  a  vaft  plain ;  and  is  furrounded  by 
hills  and  mountain,^  at.  the  diftance  of  ten  miles.  The  moll- 
beautiful  ediiice  at  this  place  is  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 

whqre 
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where  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  formerly  crowned.  It  is  built 
in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  confiding  of  three  large  naves;  and  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  the  Lufignans,  and  of  feveral  ancient  Cy- 
priots  and  noble  Venetians.  Our  author  next  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  amours,  the  marriages  and  divorces  of  the  Turks; 
but  for  the  account  of  thefe  we  mall  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work. 

In  the  feventh  chapter  he  defcribes  the  route  from  Nicofia 
to  the  town  of  Cerines.  Along  this  road,  to  fome  diftance 
from  Nicofia,  the  Turks  have  erected  a  great  many  tombs  to 
the  memory  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  all  of  the  moft 
beautiful  white  marble,  and  are  ornamented  with  columns. 
After  travelling  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  plain,  the  abbe  fell  in 
with  two  arms  of  the  river  Pedicus,  which  he  crofled  by  two 
ftone  bridges,  exceedingly  well  built.  The  ftreams  below  roll 
over  a  bed  covered  with  fmall  pebbles  of  red  jafper,  which 
may  be  eafily  perceived  through  the  limpid  water.  Turning 
his  way,  he  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  thofe  mountains 
which  traverfe  the  ifland  from  eaft  to  weft.  All  the  roads  in 
this  part  are  fteep  and  difficult.  The  moft  commodious  paf- 
fage  is  the  Bogas  :  it  is  a  fmall  opening  between  two  hills ; 
where  the  path  is  fometimes  fo  narrow  as  to  admit  only  of 
one  perfon,  and  fometimes  to  receive  a  wheel-carriage.  On 
arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  however,  the  profpe£t  is  de- 
lightful. You  have  a  full  view  of  the  fea  of  Caramania,  and 
of  all  the  northern  fide  of  the  ifland ;  while  a  moft  beautiful 
(ky,  and  a  ferene  atmofphere,  adds  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
fcene.  In  descending  the  mountain  on  the  other  fide,  the  tra- 
veller entered  a  valley,  interfered  with  rivulets,  and  enamel- 
Jed  with  beautiful  flowers.  All  thefe  mountains  are  covered 
with  {hrubs,  bulhes,  and  underwood. 

The  village  and  citadel  of  Cerines  are  fituated  at  the  diftance 
of  twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  This  village  is  far  from 
being  populous ;  but  the  country  around  is  the  moft  fertile  in 
the  ifland,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almoft  all  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  fprings  which  iflue  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth 
contribute  greatly  to  its  fecundity.  Its  chief  productions  are 
barley,  filk,  cotton,  oil,  and  carob  beans.  Our  author  after- 
wards gives  an  hiftorical  account  of  Cerines,  which  was  ranked 
among  the  number  of  cities  in  the  time  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
bifhops ;  but  we  fhall  proceed  upon  our  route,  and,  hereafter, 
without  mentioning  always  the  different  chapters. 

The  monaftery  of  Lapafis  is  inviting  to  the  refcarches  of  a 
traveller.  To  go  from  Cerines  to  (fits  place,  one  mult  keep 
to  the  eaft,  and  traverfe  a  plain  five  miles  in  length,  but  one 
pf  the  moil  fertile  and  pleafant  in  the  ifland.     The  richnefs  of 

the 
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the  productions,  fays  our  author,  a  variety  of  fruit  and  other 
trees,  hills  covered  with  an  eternal  verdure,  a  thoufand  de- 
lightful profpe&s,  the  atmofphere  impregnated  with  the  mod: 
delicious  perfumes,  and  a  multitude  of  fprings  and  rivulets ; 
all  concur  to  render  this  coaft  a  perfect  paradile.  By  this  de- 
lightful route  you  arrive  at  the,  monaftery,  which  is  Jbuiit  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hiil,  and  commands  an  admirable  proipe£t. 
Above  it  there  are  other  little  hills,  covered  with  groves  of 
trees  and  fjirubs.  This  abbey  was  built  by  Hugo  III.  of  the 
Lufignans,  who  granted  it  feveral  privileges.  Among  thefe, 
the  fuperior,  when  lie  mounted  on  horfeback,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  fword  and  gilt  fpurs,  after  the  manner  of  the 
knights  of  the  kingdom.  This  abbey  was  originally  a  very 
extenfive  building;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  deftroyed  at 
the  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Cerines.  Among  the  remains  is  a 
moft  beautiful  cloiller,  furrounded  by  eighteen  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  refectory  is  ninety  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty-two  in  breadth ;  the  arched  roof  is  fupported  by  {even 
columns;  and  to  tie  north  are  fix  large  windows,  which  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  pleafant.  Under  the  firfl  arcade  of  the 
cloiller,  oppofite  to  the  gate,  are  two  large  fepulchral  urns  of 
white  marble,  the  workmanihip  of  the  ancient  Romans.  One 
of  them,  fmooth  and  well  polifhed,  {lands  below  the  other, 
and  receives  the  water  which  falls  from  that  above,  and  no 
doubt  was  the  fountain  of  the  refectory.  This  urn,  of  the 
purefl  white  marble,  is  all  of  one  piece,  though  it  is  nearly  fix 
feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  depth.  It  is  furrounded 
by  a  feftoon  of  flowers  and  fruits,  which  begins  between  the 
horns  of  an  ox's  head.  Four  ilieeps  heads  ferve  it  as  a  handle, 
the  fore-part  of  which  reils  upon  the  hands  of  a  child  in  bas 
relief.  Under  the  refectory,  is  a  large  fubterraneous  build- 
ing, fixty-fix  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-two  in  breadth ;  the 
arch  of  which  is  fupported  by  two  pillars  placed  in  the  middle. 
It  has  a  large  mouth  towards  the  north,  and  another  towards 
the  welt ;  which  the  earth,  that  is  conflantly  crumbling  down, 
will  foon  entirely  fill  up.  In  the  mean  time,  thefe  ruins  af - 
ford  fhelter  to  fhepherds  and  their  flocks,  when  furprized  by 
a  ftorm.,  The  church  is  flill  in  its  ancient  ftate.  Four  enor- 
mous flone  pillars,  formed  of  various  pieces,  fupport  the  roof, 
and  divide  it  into  three  naves  :  it  is  fixty  feet  in  length,  and 
forty- fix  in  breadth.  In  this  church,  which  was  appropriated 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Greeks,  there  are  feveral  paintings  flill  in 
good  prefervation. 

After  quitting  the  monaftery  of  Lapafis,  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  fituated  under  the  caftle  of 
Burl avent.     The  origin  of  this  monaftery  is  as  far  back  as  .the 
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firth  Chriflian  emperors  ;  but  the  pre  fen  t  edifice  wastn 

•  church  isimajl,  \$  pa  marble, 

I  ainted  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.     tJnder  the 

is   a  fepukhral  Itonc,  up 

inually  burning,  and  where  the  founder  was  buried.  Cloie 

:r  are  two  favourite  lhives,  whom  {he  wifhed  to  be  laid  in 

tomb,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  ferVices  they  had  ren- 

1   to  her,  particularly  ia   her  Jail  moments.      Near  the 

church  is  an  ancient  chapel,  which  ferves  at  prefent  as  a  place 

of  dicker  for  animals. 

Travellers  never  leave  St,  Chryfoftcari  without  going  to  fee 
the  ruins  of  the  caitle  of  BufFavent,  fituated  on  the  iummit  of 
the  northern  mountains.  It  is  a  itroug  citadel,  fo  large  that 
it  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  apartments,  Th 
cannot  conceive  how  the  water  neceiTary  tor  conflructing  this 
wonderful  edifice  was  conveyed  thither.  He  obferved,  in- 
[,  feveral  citterns-,  which  were  doubtlefs  formed  to  receh  e 
the  rain  water  ufed  by  the  workmen  -,  but  he  remarks,  that 
when  it  is  confidered  how  feldom  rain  falls  in  this  country, 
thofe  citterns  could  not  have  been  of  great  advantage.  This 
fort  was  built  by  the  fame  lady  who  erected  the  church  of  St. 
Chrvfofcom,  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  perfecution  of 
the  Templars,  who  governed  this  lfland  for  the  fpace  of  a 
year,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  natives  on  account  of  their 
oppreflive  adminiftration.  From  the  top  of  this  caftle  one  has 
a  view  of  almoft  the- whole  extent  of  the  iiland,  and  of  the  fea 
by  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  profpect,  however,  is  inter- 
rupted on  one  fide  by  mount  Olympus;  from  which  may  be 
{ccn}  not  only  all  the  parts  of  the  aland,  but  alio  the  moun- 
tains of  Caramania,  and  thofe  of  Syria,  which  the  author 
judged  to  be  no  other  than  mount  Lebanon. 

Defending  the  fides  of  fome  barren  hills,  at  the  diflanceof 
five  miles  from  St.  Chryfoftom,  to  the  call,  the  traveller  came 
to  the  village  of  Cythera.  It  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  mount 
Pendactyl,  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  ridge.  It  is  a 
collection  of  cottages,  placed  at  a  fmall  diitance  one  from  the 
other;  and  it  abounds  with  mulberry- trees.  The  furround- 
ing  fields  are  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  the  iiland ;  their  chief 
productions  are  filk  and  cotton.  They  are  watered,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  village,  by  the  rivulet  of  Cephalofifa,  the 
fources  of  which  proceed  from  three  different  fpringS.  Thofe 
waters  were  formerly  conveyed  to  Salamis  ;  and  one  may  ftill 
fee  the  remains  of  thofe  aqureduch,  by  which  they  were  dif- 
tributed  through  the  different  quarters  of  that  ruined  city. 
This  village  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Cythera,  confecrated  to  Venus,  and  fituated  betr.een  Paphos 

and 
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and  Limaflbl.  The  village  was  formerly  a  city  called  Citri : 
the  Europeans  give  it  the  name  of  Cythera,  and  the  Greeks 
that  of  Cirga. 

On  departing  from  Cythera,  the  road  paries  the  village  of 
Pallecciatro,  and  afterwards  enters  the  large  plain  of  Mefla- 
rea,  which  contains  a  number  of  villages,  ibme  inhabited,  and 
fome  at  prefent  deferted.  In  traverfmg  it,  one  often  meets 
with  the  remains  of  aqueducts  which  conveyed  water  to  Sa- 
lamis. 

The  next  object  of  the  author's  attention  is  the  city  of  Fa- 
magufla,  formerly  called  Arfinoe,  from  the  name  cf  the  fifter 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  it.  This 
place  is  fituatcd  on  the  weftern  coait  of  the  ifland.  It  is  built 
on  a  rock,  and  is  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  are 
thick,  (trongly  built,  and  flat  on  the  top.  They  are  furround- 
ed  by  a  deep  ditch,  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock ;  and  are  flanked 
by  twelve  enormous  towers,  the  fides  of  which  are  four  paces 
in  thicknefs,  and  inclofe  a  circle  five  paces  in  diameter.  In 
the  interior  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  pharos,  three  baftions, 
and  a  rampart ;  with  a  battery  confifting  of  two  rows  of  can- 
non, and  alfo  a  citadel.  It  has  two  draw-bridges  ;  one  to- 
wards the  land  fide,  and  another  towards  the  fea.  The  latter 
conducts  to  the  harbour,  which  is  extremely  narrow,  and  is 
fhut  every  evening  by  a  chain  fixed  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
pier.  After  giving  a  hiflorical  detail  of  Famagufla,  the  tra- 
veller obferves  that  it  is  flill  in  the  fame  ftate  as  formerly.  The 
ditch  is  entirely  dry ;  and  the  walls  are  in  good  condition,  ex- 
cept a  few  towers  which  were  damaged  by  the  Turks  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  and  have  never  been  repaired.  The  inte- 
rior part  of  the  city,  however,  exhibits  a  very  ruinous  appear- 
ance. The  number  of  churches  demolifhed  is  very  great. 
The  mod  remarkable  of  thofe  now  {landing  is  the  Latin 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  prefent  the  principal  mofque,  the 
conftrudtion  of  which  is  entirely  fimilar  to  that  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Nicofia.  Oppofite  to  the  church,  in  the  fquare,  are  three 
arcades,  fupported  by  columns  of  oriental  granite,  and  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  fuperb  cathedral 
of  St.  Croix  has  been  converted  into  a  mofque.  The  church 
of  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  edifices  in  the  city  % 
but  at  prefent  it  is  falling  to  ruin.  The  citadel  is  flill  entire, 
and  ferves  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  malefactors,  particu- 
larlv  ftate-prifoners.  In  this  city  there  are  at  prefent  fcarcely 
two'  hundred  inhabitants.  There  is  little,  or  rather  no  tra^e 
at  Famagufta ;  but  a  great  number  of  veffels  come  hither  to  be 
refitted,  on  account  of  the  commodioufnefs  of  the  harbour. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  along  the  fhore,  there  are 
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feveral  gardens,  -which  contain  abundance  of  citron,  orange, 
and  other  fruit-trees. 

At  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  Famagufta,  towards  the 
caft,  Hands  the  ancient  Salamis,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Teu- 
cer,  whom  his  father  drove  from  the  ifland  of  Salamis,  his 
native  country.  There  remains  no  edifice  that  can  give  any 
idea  of  this  ancient  city.  Nothing  is  to  be  ktn  but  Scattered 
columns ;  heaps  of  (tones  embrowned  by  age  *,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  building,,  which  the  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  tem- 
ple. Some  traces  of  the  haibour  are  Hill  to  be  feen  *,  but  it  is 
almoft  entirely  choaked  up.  Time  has  been  more  favourable 
to  the  fountains  or  refervoirs,  which  diltributed  the  waters  of 
Cythera  throughout  Salamis }  that  of  the  latter  being  extremely 
bad. 

Between  Famagufta  and  Salamis,  on  tli-e  borders  of  the  fea, 
are  feveral  fields  which  produce  madder.  Following  the  coafl 
of  Salamis  to  the  weft,  the  traveller  enters  that  part  of  the 
ifland  called  Carpaflia,  which  extends  as  far  as  Cape  St.  An- 
drew. This  diftricl;  abounds  with  cotton  and  filk.  Advanc- 
ing from  the  monaftery  of  St.  Barnaby  towards  the  weft,  the 
abbe  Mariti  arrived,  by  the  plain  of  Mei1area>  at  the  village  of 
Ancona,  where  are  vaft  magazines,  which  formerly  received? 
the  produce  of  that  immenfe  plain,  then  entirely  cultivated. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  fuperb  village  of  Trapeza,  the  ruins 
of  which  announce  rather  a  great  city.  Here  are  two  churches, 
the  largeft  of  which  has  a  portico,  fupported  by  marble  pillars. 
Thefe  places  are  very  folitary  ;  and  afford  fhelter  to  fhepherds, 
and  their  flocks  which  feed  on  the  plain.  Towards  the  fouth- 
ern  part  is  the  village  of  Acerit,  fituated  on  an  eminence.  Our 
author,  by  refiding  fome  days  in  this  village,  was  witnefs  to 
the  ravages  occafioned  by  locufts,  at  a  time  when  the  corn  was 
approaching  to  maturity. 

On  going  out  of  Acerit,  towards  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifland,  there  is  a  number  of  ancient  churches,  around  which  no- 
habitation  is  to  be  feen.  Thefe  deferted  and  half  ruined 
temples  were  formerly  frequented  by  numerous  audiences  v 
and  the  idea  of  the  celebrity  which  they  once  enjoyed,  adds 
to  the  gloom  of  their  folitude.  At  the  end  of  the  plain  of 
MefTarea,  the  road  defcends  into  a  fmall  valley,  in  which  is 
fituated  the  pleafant  and  populous  village  of  Timbo.  Beyond 
this,  afcending  a  fmall  ridge,  one  arrives  at  the  ruinous  vil- 
lage of  Feudria.  The  church  is  almoft  deftroyed,  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  feat  erecled  there  by  an  Englifli  coniul. 

Following  the  fca-fhore,  and  leaving  on  his  right  the  village 
of  Livadia,  the  traveller  returned  to  Larnic,  whence  he  again 
fet  out  in  another  direction,  and  arrived  at  the  great  lake  of 
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Salines.  This  was  formerly  twelve  miles  in  circumference  5 
hut  a  part  of  it  has  been  drained  for  the  purpofes  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  place  where  the  fait  is  formed  is  more  than  two 
miles  in  extent,  and  only  about  two  hundred  paces  diitant 
from  the  fca.  In  winter  the  lake  is  filled  by  the  rains  :  but  in 
fummer,  part  of  that  water  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  and  a  cruii.,  about  a  hand's  breadth  in  thicknefs,  is  form- 
ed on  the  furface.  This  fait  is  collected  in  the  month  of  Au- 
,  and  formed  into  a  pyramid,  at  the  diRance  of  a  few 
pe.ces  htim  the  lake.  It  there  becomes  fo  hard,  by  being  ex- 
;.  to  the  air,  that  it  refits  the  rain;  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  lpring,  vdTels  arrive  from  Syriaj  and  tranfport  it  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  that  eoaft.  The  fait  collechd  annually,  in  the 
time  of  the  Venetians,  loaded  feventy  veflels.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  there  is  a  fuperb  mofque,  called  Fichet.  It  is 
of  an  octangular  form;  and  ail  of  cut  (tone.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  mother  of  the  prophet  Mahomet  was  buried 
in  this  place*  The  prefent  mofque  is  a  modern  building;  but 
is  fituated  in  a  fpot  where  formerly  itood  a  fmall  chapel.  In 
irs  neighbourhood  there  is  a  kind  of  orchard,  filled  with  cit- 
ron, orange,  and  other  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  with  a  variety  of 
nowers.  It  is  a  delightful  fpot,  and  much  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Larnic,  who  go  thither  to  walk  and  amufe 
themfeha    . 

Departing  from  Citti,  and  always  following  the  fame  coaft, 
tire  traveller  paifes  through  the  village  of  Mazote,  and  reaches 
the  torrent  of  Baliiopotamos.  On  one  of  the  arms  of  this 
river,  and  at  the  diRance  of  three  miles  from  the  fea,  flood 
the  city  of  iVlarium,  which  is  now  dwindled  into  a  fmall  vil- 
lage. The  carub-tree  is  common  in  this  diilrict ;  and  the  fruit 
of  it  is  exported  in  veflels  which,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
frequent  this  itormy  harbour,  inacceflible  at  any  other  feafon. 
Twelve  miles  from  Bafdopotamos  is  the  ancient  Limaflbl, 
thus  named  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  new.  It  is  now  fo  much 
deftroyed,  that  its  ruins  can  fcarcely  convey  any  idea  of  its 
former  grandeur.  The  city  originally  was  the  fame  as  Ama- 
thunta;  celebrated,  according  to  Paufanias,  for  its  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  feveral  copper  mines,  which  the  Turks  have  been 
forced  to  abandon.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  known  in  the 
time  of  Ovid,  who  mentions  gravidamqnt  Amathunta  metal/is. 
The  befl  wine  in  the  ifland  is  made  from  the  vines  which  grow 
on  the  hills  of  LimaiTol.  All  the  wines  of  the  country  are  col- 
lected in  this  city,  to  be  carried  to  Larnic,  where  there  are 
the  largeft  cellars,  and  which,  on  that  account,  becomes  the 
centre  of  commerce. 

From 
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From  Limaflbl  th.*  traveller  proceeds  to  Cures,  an  ancient 
city  built  on  the  cape  of  Cats.  At  prefent  it  is  entirely  in 
ruins ;  and  the  only  monuments  remaining  are  a  few  marble 
columns.  At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Acrotira 
lies  the  village  of  Coloflb,  with  a  llrong  caitle  built  by  the 
Templars.  Before  the  village  of  Pifcopia  runs  the  Lycus  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  which  is  one  of  the  moil  confiderable 
rivers  in  the  ifland.  This  village  is  fituated  in  a  plain  which 
produces  the  bed  cotton  in  the  ifland.  It  likewife  abounds  in 
citron,  orange,  and  olive  trees.  All  other  fruit-trees  thrive  in 
this  place  wonderfully :  the  fields  are  watered  by  a  multitude 
of  fprings  ;  the  fcenery  around  is  delightful,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  more  fprightly  than  in  any  other  part  of  Cyprus.  The  mag- 
nificent ruins  difcovered  under  ground  at  Pifcopia  feem  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  who  place  in  this  fpot  the 
city  of  Cures,  which  was  the  refidence  of  the  firft  nine  kings 
of  the  ifland. 

The  village  of  Afdimu,  now  badly  peopled,  was  one  of  the 
four  cities  built  in  this  ifland  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  ho- 
nour of  Arfmoe  his  fifter.  This  part  of  the  country,  which  is 
well  watered,  produces  filk  and  excellent  cotton.  Many  curious 
pieces  of  antiquity  were  formerly  procured  at  this  place ;  but 
the  government  being  jealous,  and  unfavourable  to  the  fciences, 
will  not  permit  any  farther  refearches.  The  author  obferves, 
that,  fhould  any  friend  to  the  arts  ever  mount  the  throne  of 
the  fultans,  new  lights  would  be  diffufed  over  thefe  ruins,  and 
the  ifland  will  become  a  mine  equally  fruitful  and  interefting 
to  the  traveller. 

Near  this  flood  the  ancient  city  of  Cythera,  famous  in  the 
ancient  poets,  and  coniecrated  to  the  goddefs  of  beauty.  It 
once  gave  name  to  the  whole  ifland.  The  ancient  Paphos  is 
fituated  on  the  fouthern  fide :  it  contained  the  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  which,  together  with  the  city,  was  deflroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  fo  that  not  the  fmallefl  veftige  of  it  now  re- 
mains. A  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  even  in  the  fum- 
mer  overflows  with  ftagnant  and  corrupted  "water,  renders  the 
air  in  fome  degree  unwholefome.  On  the  weftern  coaft  is  the 
new  Paphos,  called  by  fome  of  the  modern  geographers  Baffos. 
This  city  had  formerly  a  port,  where  veflels  trading  upon  that 
coaft  ftill  cafl  anchor  >  but  flu's  happens  only  in  fummer,  for 
being  expofed  to  every  wind  it  is  extremely  dangerous.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  two  callles,  one  on  the  borders  of  the 
fea,  and  the  other  on  the  fummit  of  a  little  hill ;  but  the  latter 
is  at  prefent  in  ruins.  The  produce  of  this  part  of  the  ifland 
is  filk,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  all  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality. 
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From  Paphos  the  author  proceeded  to  cape  St.  Epiphany^ 
otherwife  called  the  promontory  of  Acama,  where  is  at  prefent 
a  large  village.  Advancing  towards  the  north,  is  the  gulphof 
Crufocco,  fo  called  from  a  neighbouring  village  of  the  fame 
name,  where  once  flood  the  ancient  Acamantis,  one  of  the 
nine  royal  cities.  In  this  part  of  the  ifland  are  fome  mines, 
which  contain  veins  of  gold.  The  wheat  here  is  the  beft  in 
the  ifland.  Here  formerly  flood  the  city  of  Corlinufa,  or 
Alexandretta,  which  is  at  prefent  only  a  paltry  village.  Solia, 
at  the  diflance  of  twenty  miles  from  Paphos,  is  a  large  village 
on  the  northern  coafl  of  the  ifland :  its  fituation  is  delightful, 
and  its  cottons  highly  efleemed.  Solia  was  anciently  a  city, 
called  Epeaj  a  name  which  it  owed  to  Solon,  who,  according 
to  Plutarch,  caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  requefl  of  Philocy- 
prus,  king  of  Salamis.  It  was  one  of  the  nine  royal  cities, 
and  flourilhed  fix  hundred  years  before  the  Chriflian  aera. 

Departing  thence  the  traveller  arrived  at  Lapitha,  the  largefb 
village  in  the  ifland.  Befides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fituation, 
it  furnifhes  the  befl  productions  in  the  country,  and  may  be 
called  the  garden  of  the  ifland.  This  was  formerly  a  city, 
called  Lapithus,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Spar- 
tans. At  this  place  rcfided  one  of  the  nine  kings,  the  laft  of 
whom  was  Pififlratus,  who  commanded  the  naval  force  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Here  was  anciently  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Venus.  Near  this  village  ran  the  Lapitha,  which  is  l\\]\ 
called  a  river,  and  contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  country. 

The  traveller  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  other  remark- 
able places  in  the  ifland. — To  the  well  ward  of  Nicofia,  and 
fiiflant  from  it  about  twelve  miles,  lies  the  hamlet  of  'Fremi- 
tus, which  Ptolemy  the  geographer  reckons  among  the  cities  of 
Cyprus.  It  was  deflroyed  by  Richard  king  of  England.  The 
neighbouring  country  abounds  in  provifions  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
produces  plenty  of  cotton,  filk,  olives,  and  vines. 

Dale,  to  the  fouth  of  Nicofia,  is  delightfully  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  and  is  rendered  flill  more  pleafant  by  the  vicinity 
pf  a  number  of  fmall  groves.  Its  waters  are  remarkably  lim- 
pid, and  their  banks  are  enriched  with  a  thoufand  odoriferous 
herbs.  Sweet-marjoram,  above  all,  is  very  common.  This  is 
the  ancient  Idalium,  and  one  of  the  four  cities  confecrated  to, 
Venus. 

Eft  Amathus,  eft  celfa  mihi  Paphos  atque  Cythera, 
Idalucque  domus. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  village  of  Tamagia,  near  Famagufta, 
was  Tamaiius,  as  appears  from  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  even 
pwid. 

Eft 
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Eft  ager,  indigent  Tamafenum  nomine  dicunt, 
Telluris  Cyprise  pars  optima. 

Gold,  copper,  and  vitriol  were  formerly  procured  from  this 
city. 

The  ancient  city  of  Arcios  is  at  prcfent  a  village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Paphos;  as  is  likewife  Pcllandros,  the  ancient  Palea, 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  mount  Oiympus,  twenty-four  miles 
dift'ant  from  Limaflbl ;  Zopi,  Omodos,  Limnari,  and  EfFrago- 
nia,  are  now  villages  celebrated  for  their  wines.  Limnari 
was  formerly  a  city,  and  Effragonia  was  diftinguifned  by  its 
gold  mine. 

The  village  of  Cicco,  fituated  on  a  part  of  mount  Olympus, 
has  a  monaftery  of  five  hundred  monks ;  and  a  fair  is  held 
in  it  every  year  on  the  feftival  of  the  Virgin,  whofe  image  is  an 
object  of  great  veneration.  Mount  Olympus,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Throdes,  is  the  moll  extenfive  and  higheft  mountain  in 
Afia,  At  the  bottom  of  it  are  feveral  Greek  monaiteries, 
which  were  formerly  much  more  numerous.  Part  of  the 
mountain  is  always  covered  with  fnow,  The  fmall  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  exempted  from  every  tax,  on  condition 
of  its  tranfporting  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  every  year  to  the 
governor's  palace. 

The  village  of  Amianthus  was  a  considerable  town  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  neighbouring  country  produced 
the  (tone  afbeftos,  ufed  for  making  a  kind  of  incombuftible 
cloth,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  European  emperors  were 
burnt. 

The  caflle  of  the  God  of  Love,  to  the  north  of  Nicofia,  was 
involved  in  the  general  fate  of  all  the  fortrefles  of  the  ifland, 
when  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Venetians,  It  ferved  as  a 
place  of  retreat  for  St.  Hilarion,  who  died  there  in  371  at  the 
age  of  eightv. 

The  villages  of  Pirgaand  Angipfidia  contain  fome  olive-trees 
of  fo  large  a  lize,  that  two  men  can  fearcely  inclofe  them  with 
their  arms  joined  together.  They  are  univerfally  admired, 
and  reputed  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

After  thus  defcribing  the  topography  of  the  fea-coaft  and 
interior  parts  of  Cyprus,  the  author  gives  an  hiftorical  account 
of  the  infurre&ion  which  happened  in  Cyprus  fome  years  ago  ; 
but  for  this  narrative  which  is  diftin&ly  related,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work. 

In  the  twenty-firft  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  commerce 
of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  This  confilts  of  cotton,  of  which  the 
author  gives  a  copious  account \  filk,  wool,  wines,  coloquintida, 
madder,  turpentine,  green  earth,  corn,  fait,  liquid  ftorax, 
which  is  brought  from  Caramania,  as  are  likewife  camel's  hair, 
yellow  wax,  and  gall-nuts. 
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We  meet  with  an  account  of  the  different  confuls  in  the 
rfland  of  Cyprus  and  the  fea-ports  of  Syria.  The  author  de- 
fcribes  minutely  the  ceremony  which  is  obferved  when  a  con- 
ful  pays  a  vifitto  the  governor,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  thole  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  confuls,  and  of  captains  of  fhips  when 
they  arrive  in  port.  Thofe  articles  of  information  are  fucceeded 
by  an  account  of  the  plague  which  in  1762  ravaged  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  the  city  of  Acre,  and  all  Syria. 

Previous  to  fome  particular  obfervations  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  this  ifland,  and  on  the  quality  of  its  wines,  which 
in  Europe  are  become  an  important  branch  of  commerce;  the 
author  makes  a  few  remarks  on  the  temperature  of  the  coun- 
try, as  being  a  circumftance  which  has  great  influence  over  the 
productions  of  the  foil. — But  we  arc  obliged  to  fufpend  the  far- 
ther account  of  thefe  interefting  Travels  till  a  future  opportu- 
nity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Rights  of  Kings ;  or,  Loyal  Odes  to  Di/Ioya!  Academicians. 
By  Peter  Pindar,  Efq.     \tv.     35.     Evans.      1 791. 

"TT  TE  cannot  introduce  the  fubjecT:  of  thefe  Odes — the  M^viv 
^*    TLri*}''taJ,zct)' Ayj>nos,  the  indignant  efFufions  of  the   def- 

cendant  of  the  Theban  bard,  the  zealous  Vindicator  of  the 

Rights  of  Kings,  in  better  words  than  his  own. 

'  Gentle  reader,  the  foundation  of  the  following  odes  is  fimply 
this — The  prefident  of  the  royal  academy,  happy  to  be  able  to 
gratify  our  amiable  monarch  in  the  minuteft  of  his  predilections, 
reported  lately  to  the  Academicians  his  majelty's  defire,  that  a  Mr. 
Laurence  might  be  added  to  the  lift  of  R.  A.'s,  his  majefty,  from 
his  fuperior  knowledge  in  painting,  being  perfectly  convinced  of 
this  young  artift's  uncommon  abilities,  and  confequently  fair  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  honour.  Notwithftanding  the  royal  wifh,  and  the 
wifh  of  the  prefident,  and  (under  the  rofe!!!)  the  wifh  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Weft,  the  Windfor  oracle  of  paint,  and  painter  of  hif- 
tory,  the  R.  A.'s  received  the  annunciation  of  his  majefty's  wifh, 
fir  Jofhua's  wifh,  Mr.  Weft's  wifh,  with  the  moft  ineffable  fang- 
froid,  not  to  call  it  by  the  harder  name,  difguft.  The  annunci- 
ation happening  on  the  night  of  an  election  of  afTociates,  at  which 
Mr.  Laurence  ought  to  have  been  elected  an  alTociate  (a  ftep  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  more  exalted  one  of  R.  A.) — behold  the  obftinacy  of 
thefe  royal  mules! — the  number  of  votes  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lau- 
rence  amounted   to  juft  three,    and    that   of  his  opponent   Mr. 

Wheatley  to  fixteen!!! Indignant   and  loyal  reader,  the  lyric 

mufe,  who  has  uniformly  attacked  meannefs,  folly,  impudence, 
avarice,  and  ignorance,  from  her  cradle,  caught  fire  at  the  above 
important  event,  and  moft  loyally  poured  forth  the  following  odes, 

replete  with  their  ufual  fublimities..* 
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What  demon  of  innovation  has  fprcad  his  baleful  influence! 
The  gallant  Frenchmen  infult  their  monarch;  the  PoiiTardes 
reign  in  the  Tuilleries  •,  the  Polifh  diet  is  mild  and  conciliat- 
ing ;  the  Polifh  nobility  condefcend  to  be  citizens ;  and  Peter 
—a  miracle  dill  greater — is  a  defender  of  the  rights  of 
kings ! 

Dii  ccptis,  nam  vos  mutaitis  ! 
Afpirate 

If  Truth,  as  has  been  aflerted,  is  a  cold  unpoetical  virtue, 
and  bards,  univerfally,  iucceed  belt  in  hdtion,  it  may  perhaps 
turnifh  a  criterion  by  which  we  may  try  our  author's  loyalty. 
From  a  fmcere  regard  for  the  facetious  Peter,  and  as  the  only 
return  we  can  make  for  the  frequent  entertainment  we  have 
received  from  his  writings,  we  have  adopted  this  method  of  di- 
ftinCtion  ;  and  it  has  enabled  us  to  add,  which  we  do  with  pride 
and  pleafure,  that  we  are  convinced  he  is  truly  loyal  at  heart. 
In  his  Satire  on  Kings,  there  is  a  vein  of  true  poetry,  equal  fub- 
limity  and  ardor,  the  os  magna  fonaturum,  and  the  vivid 
blaze  of  genius.  When  he  prailes  them,  there  is  often  a  tame- 
nefs,  an  apparent  labour,  the  Sifyphean  toil  of  rolling,  up  the 
iteep  afcent,  a  rough  round  ftone,  a  fpirit  and  an  animation  on- 
ly when  he  efcapes  from  his  fubjeel:  into  pure  defcription,  or  a 
few  .fly  difloyal  allufions.  Could  Ariftotle  himfelf,  could  his 
descendant  the  great  Scriblerus,  or  the  united  bands  of  all  the 
Reviewers,  haud  pailibus  acquis  fequentes,  wifh  for  a  more 
certain  proof  that  difloyalty  is  affumed,  and  that  the  fpirit  and 
the  knee  bow,  with  equal  flexibility,  at  the  name  of  king  ? 
Let  it  be  no  longer  infinuated  then  that  Peter  is  difloyal,  for 
the  Rights  of  Kings  is  written  with  the  tamenefs  of  Truth, 
the  labour  of  Sincerity,  without  one  animating  fpark  of  Fiction. 

It  now  remains  only  to  felett.  a  few  paiTages,  and '  with  a 
true  critical  fpirit  we  ought  to  felect  what  will  fupport  our 
opinion  :  but  we  have  more  regard  for  our  old  favourite.  From 
an  uniformly  dull  poem,  we  fhould  have  fele&ed  nothing; 
and,  from  this,  where  Pindar  fometimes  foars  to  his  former 
height,  we  fhall  felect  a  few  of  the  luminous  corrufcations  of 
the  fuperior  fphere. 

•  Where  was  Prerogative  ?* 


*  Why  flept  his  fledge,  the  guardian  of  a  crown. 
So  form'd  to  knock  unruly  rafcals  down  ? 
Ah  me!  Prerogative  feems  nearly  dead  ! 
Behold  his  tott'ring  limbs  and  palfiedhead; 

0^3      4  Sunk 
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Sunk  in  their  orbits  his  dim  eyes  ; 
His  teeth  dropp'd  out ;  and  hark  !  his  voice  fo  weak  5 
A  moufe  behind  the  wainfcot — eunuch  fqueak  1 

'*   Ah  !   non  fum  qualis  eram"  now  he  fighs. 
To  ev'ry  body's  call,  ah  !  now  fo  pliant  ! 
Sad  fkeleton  of  once  a  iturdy  giant  I 

•  Poor  bending  fhrivell'd  form,  but  juft  alive, 
Art  thou  that  bully  once — Prerogative? 
Where  is  the  mien  of  Mars,  the  eye's  wild  Hare, 
A  meteor  darting  horror  with  its  glare  ? 

How  like  a  brandy-drinker,  who  on  flame 

Feeds  with  a  rofy  beacon-face  at  full ; 

But,   by  his  enemy  Intemp'rance  curir, 
Yields  to  that  victor  of  mankind  with  fhame  ; 

Pale,  hobbling,  voicelefs,  crawling  to  decay, 

Juft  like  a  pafling  fhadow,  finks  away  1' 

The  Ode  to  Hymen  is  fo  truly  excellent,  that  we  wifh  10 
Jefe  not  a  fmgle  line  of  it. 

•  God  of  ten  million  charming  things, 
Of  whom  our  Milton  fo  divinely  fings, 

Once  dove-taiPd  to  a  devil;  of  a  wife  — 
Hymen,  how  comes  it  that  I  am  fo  flighted  ? 
Why  with  thy  myft'ries  am  I  not  delighted, 

WJiich  I  have  try'd  to*  peep  on  half  my  life  r 
God  of  the  down-clad  chains,  difpel  the  milt— 

0  put  me  fpeedily  upon  thy  lift  ! 

A  civil  lift,  like  that  of  King's,  I'm  told, 
Bringing  in  fwelling  bags  of  glorious  gold  ! 

•  What  have  I  done  to  lofe  thy  good  opinion  r* 

Agair.ft  thee  was  I  ever  known  to  rail ; 
And  fay,   (abufmg  thus  thy  fweet  dominion) 

*'   Curfe  me  !   if  this  Boy's  trap  mall  catch  my  tail'?"" 
T^o  !  no !  —  I  praife  thy  knot  with  bellowing  breath, 
Which,  like  Jack  Ketch's,  feidom  flips  till' death. 

■  Lo  !   'midft  the  hollow-founding  vault  of  Night, 
Deep  coughing  by  the  taper's  lonely  light, 

The  hopelefs  Hectic  rolls  his  eye-balls,  fighing  : 
•**   Sleep  on,"  he  cries,  and  drops  the  tend'reft  tear;- 
Then  kiffes  his  wife's  cherub  cheek  fo  deaT  : 

"  Bleft  be  thy  {lumbers,   Love  !  though  I  am  dying  2 
Ah  1  whilft  thou  fleepeft  with  the  fweeteft  breath, 

1  pump,  for  life,  the  putrid  well  of  death! 

T  feel  of  Fate's  hard  hand  th'  oppreuive  pow'rs 
I  count  the  iroa  tongue  of  ev'ry  hour, 

2  That 
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That  feems  in  Fancy's  ftartled  ear  to  fay-i 
Soon  mult  thou  wander  from  thy  wife  away." 

u  Dread  found  !  too  folcmn  for  the  foul  to  bear, 
Murm'ring  deep  melancholy  oh  my  ear: 
And  fullen- — lingering,   as  if  loth  to  part, 
And  eafe  the  terrors  of  my  fainting  heart. 
Yet,  though  I  pant  for  life,  deep  thou,  my  dove, 
For  well  thy  conitancy  deferves  my  love." 

And,  lo!   all  young  and  beauteous,  by  his  fide, 
His  f  ft,  frefh-blcoming,  incenfe-breathing  Bridej 

Whofe  cheek  the  dream  of  rapt'rous  kiffes  warms, 
Anticipates  her  Spoufe's  wifh  fo  good  ; 
Feels  Love's  wild  ardours  tingling  through  her  blood, 

And  pants  amidft  zfecond  hulband's  arms; 
Now  opes  her  eyes,  and,  turning  round  her  head, 

u  Wdnders  the  filthy  fellow  is  not  dead  1" 

The  following  lines,  and  with  thefe  we  mud  conclude,  have 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  : 

■  Lcttres-de-cachet,  now  no  longer  known, 
Shall  lull  no  more  an  empire's  idle  groan  : 
Baftilles,  thofe  fchools  of  peace  and  fweet  morality., 
Inftruct  no  mote  the  mob,  and  men  of  quality : 

Baftilles,  the  haunt  of  philofophic  gloom, 
Surround  the  Imps  of  Liberty  no  more  : 

tn  dull  each  iron  and  coloflal  door, 

Which  clos'd  in  thunder  on  a  Rebel's  room  J 

That  pealing,  with  reverberated  found, 

Rung  through  the  caverns  of  the  dead  Profound  J 

Where  Meditation  ponder'd,  penfive  maid  ! 

And  Horror,  death-like,   paus'd  upon  the  made.' 

A '  Dijjcrtdticn  on  the  Thirteenth  dndFourteen'thVerjes  of  the  Eighth 
Chapter  of  Daniel  j  containing  Jirong  and  cogent  Argument* 
to  prove  that  the  Commencement  of  the  final  Reft  oration  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Hojy  Land  is  to  take  placl  in  the  enfuing  T'earj 
A.  D.  1 791,  &c.  To  which  is  addedy  an  agronomical  De- 
monjhation  of  the  Truth  of  the  Compulations  contained  in  this. 
Work,  &c.  Js  alfo,  a  Sccdnd  Epiftlc  to  the  Chief  Briefs  and 
Elders  of  the  Jews^  &c.  &c*  By  the  Rev,  Richard  Btere, 
ivo.     25.     Parfons.     1790. 

^TpHAT  the  Scriptures  contain  predictions  of  many  impor- 
"**     tant  events  which  have  fence  come  to  pafs  in  tne  hiftory 

iff  the  world  cannot  be  denied  by  any  perforji  who  has  con- 

Q_4  iidered 
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fidered  the  fubjeet  with  candor  and  attention.  Every  ordet 
of  Chriftians,  to  its  minuteft  fubdivifion,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  Jews,  admit  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  however  vari- 
oufly  different  predictions  may  be  interpreted.  To  unfold 
thefe  myfterious  oracles,  and  to  demonstrate  the  coincidence 
of  the  event  with  the  type,  has  in  all  ages  afforded  employ- 
ment to  the  inquifitive  and  fludious :  and  very  laudable  are 
fuch  labours  *,  fince  on  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  depends  the 
veracity  of  the  facved  fountains.  But,  perhaps,  from  no  caufe 
has  the  authority  and  weight  of  prophecy  fuffered  fo  much  as 
from  the  injudicious  efforts  of  certain  writers  to  force  many 
of  thefe  ancient  predictions  into  an  alliance  with  the  fubfe- 
quent  events,  and  to  approximate  them  directly  to  the  prelent 
time  .and  fituation.  Hence  has  ilowed  much  of  that  farcafm 
thrown  on  the  fubject  by  {hallow  witlings,  who  have  derived 
their  advantage,  not  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  caufe  they  op- 
pofed,  but  from  the  indifcretion  of  its  defenders.  We  fhould 
be  forry  to  extend  this  ceniure  in  its  full  force  to  the  very  ela- 
borate and  ingenious  work  before  us :  but  when  we  find  the 
author  undertaking  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  the  prefent 
year  is  fixed  in  the  couniels  of  Almighty  Wifdom  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jews  to  their  original  poffeiTions  in  Palejline', 
that  by  means  of  England,  Jacob  is  to  arife,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  exprefsly  mentions  the  *  fleet  of  Hups*  which  are  to 
convey  them  to  their  dellination ;  that  Great  Britain  is  in- 
tended, under  the  name  of  TarJbiJ/^  and  that  when  the  pro- 
phet Jonah  embarked  on  board  a  fhip  at  Joppa,  he  was  then 
probably,  ■  if  not  to  an  abfolute  certainty,'  coming  to  this 
country,  and  that  fome  paffages  in  the  Pfalms  plainly  allude 
to  the  kings  of  England  ;  when  we  find  thefe  and  other  fimi- 
lar  pofitkms  fupported  by  a  plaufible  bafisof  agronomical  and 
hiitorical  erudition,  we  cannot  avoid  the  recollection  of  Feflui 
reply  to  Paul.  When  the  mind  has  once  become  enamoured 
of  a  particular  fubject,  all  its  powers  and  attainments  are  en- 
gaged to  fupport  it :  and  the  fame  ingenuity,  which  would 
inftantly  detect  error  on  another  topic,  becomes  a  vigorous 
auxiliary  to  the  favourite  opinion. 

The  author  has  fathomed  no  common  depth  of  mathema- 
tical and  fcriptural  information  :  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
we  have  granted  fo  much  attention  to  a  work  whofe  Q^E.  D. 
would ^not,  without  this  fpecimen  of  ability,  have  attracted 
much  of  our  regard.  This  confideration  induces  us  to  fpeak 
refpectfully  of  the  performance :  which  has  this  not  infre- 
quent merit,  that  though  we  agree  in  mod  of  its  premifes, 
we  are  obliged  to  diffent  from  the  conclufiorcs. 

MONTHLY 
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Obfernjations  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hiiro"  s,  {now  Lord  Bijhop  ofWorcefier) 
¥<wo  Dialogues*  on  the  Conjlittttion  of  the  Englijh  Government, 
Addreffed  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  lion.  Edmund  Burke*  Svo.  is, 
Stockdale.     1790. 

^"p  HIS  able  and  judicious  author  examines  with  much  perfpi- 
A     cuity  a  pofition  of  Dr.  Hurd,  in  his  political  dialogues. 

The  objects  of  the  dialogues  in  queilion  are  to  (hew,  that  right 
may  be  better  afcertained,  and  more  furely  eitablifhed  by  fact, 
than  by  the  conclufions  of  philofophy  and  political  {peculations  : 
that  the  feudal  fyftem  was  the  ancient  conllitution  of  this  country  : 
that  as  fuch,  and  as  afacl,  it  is  the  beit  fupport  of  the  fettle- 
ment,  which  took  place  in  1688  :  that  it  was  not  only  eiiablilhed, 
but  was  continually  and  uniformly  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  liberty  :  and  that  thofe  principles  were  commonly  and  publicly 
avowed,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  only  to  ferve  a  prefent 
turn,  and  not  becaufe  they  came  from  the  heart,  or  were  enter- 
tained on  any  juft  ground  of  conviction. 

The  remarks  on  thefe  Obfervations  are  perhaps  too  much  ex- 
tended, and  our  author  in  purfuit  of  his  own  peculiar  object  does 
not  reflect  that  Englifh  liberty  was  only,  in  part,  crufhed  by 
feudal  defpotifm.  It  occafionally  raifed  its  head,  and  was 
furficiently  known  and  underflood  to  become  the  foundation  of 
the  revolution  in  1688.  In  general,  however,  he  oppofes  Dr. 
Hurd's  doctrine  with  great  propriety  and  fuccefs.  Unfor- 
tunately about  the  sera  when  thefe  dialogues  were  written, 
the  feudal  fyflem  was  fuppofed  to  explain  every  thing,  and  we 
Ihould  not  have  been  furprized  if  iii  theeagernefs  for  this  fancied 
difcovery,  it  had  been  applied  to  gravity  and  the  centrifugal 
forces.  Authors  forgot  that  itwas  a  military  defpotifm,  fubdivided 
according  to  exigencies,  fometimes  forming  the  firft  bafis  of  a 
government,  but  more  often  the  refult  of  conqueft,  and  engrafted 
on  fome  milder  fvvay,  in  confequence  of  a  fuccefsful  war. 

In  the  addrefs  to  Mr.  Burke  our  author  appears  a  warm  advocate 
for  the  French  revolution,  and  points  out  various  inconfiftencies, 
or  feeming  inconfiilencies,  in  the  fentiments  of  the  author  of  the 
Reflections. 

The  Civil  and  the  Ecclejiajiical  Syjlems  of  England  defended  and  for- 
tified.    81/0.      3/.     Longman.     1791  • 

This  work  appears  to  us,  for  in  the  moment  of  party  difcuf- 
fions  we  are  afraid  of  being  too  pofitive,  to  be  written  with  lin- 
gular precifion,  energy,  and  judgment.  Perhaps  the  author  is 
occafionally  too  contemptuous  in  fpeaking  of  fome  characters, 

which, 
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which,  though  they  may  differ  from  him  and  from  us,  deferve 
refpeft  for  their  varied  literary  talents  and  extenfive  knowledge. 
We  cannot  regularly  analyie  this  pamphletj  but  we  lhall  feleft  a 
fpecimen. 

'  There  is,  however*  a  defcription  of  our  countrymen,  who 
fcave  talked   of  perpetuating   the  remembrance    of  the  Glorious 
Revolution,  by  means  not  of  "  a  temple  not  made  with  hands ;" 
but  of  a  column   to  be  raifed   in  Runnymede.      Their   defigri 
would,  doubtlefs,  merit  applaule*  were  it  known  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  pure  motives.    But  if  it  be  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  motives,  which  cannot  be  named,  except  in  whifpers  among 
friends ;  if  it  originated  in  a  fociety  brought  together  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fuftaining    a  defperate  party,  that  had  been  hufhed  into 
infignificance  by  the  fublime  voice  of  the  people  ;  in  a  fociety 
that  owes  its  notoriety  to  nothing  fo  much  as  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional efforts  of  fome   of  its   members,  and  to    the  marked  and 
bare-faced  contempt  of  all  of  them,  for  the  illuftrious  head  of 
the  Hanoverian  family  ;  if  fuch  be  its  defcent,  and  fuch  the  place 
of  its  nativity,  the  contemplation  of  it  can  excite  no  emotion  iri 
the  breaft  of  a  worthy  patriot,  but  fuch  as  muft  remind  him   of 
the  deceitfulnefs  and  turpitude  of  human  nature.     Yet  a  column 
in  Runnymede  may  appear,  to  fome  perfons  to  poflefs  the  charm 
of  novelty;  as   it  may  ftrike  their  minds,  as  being  a  monument 
creeled  by  a  fet  of  men,  who  had  laboured  afliduoufly  to  deprive 
their  country  of  the  fruits  of  that  happy  event  of  which  it  is  com- 
memorative.    Toothers,  however,  better  verfed  in  hiftory>  the 
enterprize  will  not  feem  to  want   a  parallel*      For  they  will  re- 
colled,   that  Alexander,  while  in  the  act  of  entailing  ilavery  up- 
on the  free  ftatcs  of  Greece,   tried  to  turn  the  popular  current  iri 
his  favour,  by  enabling  the  Athenians  to  replace  the   ftatues   of 
Harmodius  and  Arittogiton. — If  the  gentlemen  of  the  clubs  ever 
«rec~t  a  column,   the  great  body  of  the  people  cannot  behold  it ; 
and,  confequently,  no  impremohs  can  be  made  upon  their  minds 
through  means  of  it,   but  fuch  as  muft  be  flight  and  evanefcent. 
Jf  they  never  erect  one,   and  that   they  never  will  is,  at  prefent^ 
fomewhat  probable,   impreinons  both  deep   and   permanent,  but 
not  very  favourable  to   the  caufe  of  modern  whiggifm  *  will  be 
made  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  evtry  time  they  confider 

*  ,{  Modern  whigyifm" — which  feems  to  agree,  in  no  one  refpe5t,  with 
that  whiggifm  to  which  we  are  indehted,  in  (o  great  meafure,  for  the  bid- 
fiugs  of  the  Revolution.  A  whig  of  the  I  aft  century  was  a  perfon  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  confutation  in  <rhurch  and  ftate.  A  whig  of  the  prefent  day, 
is  a  perfon  who  does  not  fcruplc  to  undervalue,  if  not  to  undermine,  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  cftahlifhment  ;  and,  who  make-j.it  his  ftudy  to  introduce  fuch  inno- 
vations into  the  civil  fyftem,  as  would  change,  aim  oft  entirely,  its  functions 
and  its  character.  This  tr.Vf  nut,  I  believe  it  is  not,  the  true  defcription  of 
ail  modem  whigs  :  but  it  certainly  u  that  of  two  out  ui  ever/  three  of  them.' 

what 
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ivhat  has  pafled  among  their  deceivers.  Lefs  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  fum,  which  the  members  of  the  Whig  Club  have  been 
known  to  fubfcribe  towards  bribing  and  corrupting  the  people, 
at  a  fingle  contelled  election,  might  leng  ago  have  let  their  pillar 
on  its  end.' 

Rights  of  Englijbmen.     An  Antidote  to  the  Poifon  noiv  vending  hy  the 
Tranfatlantic  Republican,  ^Thomas  Paine.     In  Reply  to  his  <ivhim- 
Jical  Attacks  againji  the   Conjlttution   and  Government   of  Great 
Britain.      BylfaacHunt,A.M.      81/0.      2s.     Bew.      1 79 1. 
With  equal  zeal  and  indignation  Mr.  Hunt  unmalks  the  fecret 
attempts   of  the  American  innovator,  who  again  endeavours  to 
infufe  his  venom  into  the  unfulpecting  ears  of  Englishmen.    Our 
author  means  to  purfue  his  devious  tracks,  on  the  fubjecl  of  the 
church  and  of  the  funds,  confining  himfelf  in  this  pamphlet  to 
his  obfervations  on  government,  and  the  conflitution  of  England. 
It  is  difficult  to  exprefs  our  feelings  at  feeing  the  bafe  aflaffin,  en- 
couraged by  thofe  who  have  experienced  the  mildnefs  and  mode- 
ration of  this  government,  who,  preferring  other  conftitutions, 
chufe  to  live  under  one  which  they  apparently  reprobate.     There 
is  fufficient  fpirit  and  refolution  left  to  refill  every  attempt  at  in- 
novation ;   and  the  mifchief  refulting  from  early  forbearance  has 
been  fufficiently  experienced  in  the  year  1780.     The  fecret  emif- 
faries  have  not  the  precaution  to  conceal  their  machinations;  and 
there  are  as  many  filent  obfervers  as  there  will  be  firm  oppofers. 

A  Letter  tojofeph  Priejiley,  LL.D.  F.R.  S.  &c.  on  his  Difccurfe 
delivered  on  Wednefday,  April  27,  I  791,  to  the  Supporters  of  the 
New  College  at  Hackney.  By  Samuel  Turner,  A.  M,  $vo,  6  a, 
Baldwin.      1791. 

We  do  not  much  admire  this  farcaftic  letter :  it  is  void  of  ar- 
gument, void  of  candor,  and  we  had  aimoft  faid  of  Chriilian 
charity.  It  was  ludicroufly  obferved,  that  the  reafon  why  the 
devil  was  not  anfwered  with  railing,  might  be,  that  in  this  mode 
of  argumentation,  Satan  would  excel — without  meaning  to  tranf- 
fer  the  appellation,  we  may  remark,  that  in  contemptuous  far- 
cafm,  Dr.  Piiellley  is  invincible. 

Lettre  a  lAJfemllee  Rationale  de  France:  par  un  de  fes   Memhres, 
attuellement  a  Londres.      Svo.      is.      Forfter.      1 791 

What  bufmefs  a  member  of  the  French  national  afiembly  can 
have  in  London  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire  ;  but  we  believe  his 
country  does  not  fufFer  greatly  by  the  abfence  of  its  fenator.  His 
talents  chiefly  coniilt  in  low  inveclive,  borrowed  perhaps  from 
the  ufcful  allies  of  the  afTembly — the  PoifTardes,  in  evading  * 
plain  queJlion,  and  adapting  the  anfwer  rather  to  the  wifhcd-for 
representation  than   to   the  real  fubj'edt.       The  French   aim   at 
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running  a  race  with  England  in  purfuit  of  liberty  :  they  wifh  to 
catch  the  godclefs  more  quickly,  lefs  cxhaufted  by  the  con  tell, 
and  lefs  injured  in  the  purfuit.  '  The  common  fenfe  of  France 
ilrives  with  the  common  fenfe  of  England,'  and  the  event  is  yet 
undetermined.  We  fhall  conclude  with  our  author's  own  words 
applied  to  Mr.  Burke.  •  It  is  impoflible  to  follow  this  fcribblef 
in  the  torrent  of  vague,  puerile  declamations,  of  virulent  accufa- 
tions,  and  groundlefs  calumnies,  with  which  every  page  of  this 
ubuf-ve  work  is  filled.  We  have  changed  only  one  word  marked 
by  Italics,  for  the  original  epithet  «  obicure'  is  not  applicable. 
Our  author's  purpofe  is  fufficiently  cler.r. 

The  Firjl  Principles  of 'Civil  and  Eiclejiaflical  Government  delineated t 
(in  tvjo  Parts)  in  Letters  to  Dr.  Brief  ley,  occafioned  by  his  to 
Air.  Burke.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  D.  D.  Svo.  41-.  Boards. 
Robinfons.      1791. 

Dr.  Cooper  is  an  able  and  firenuous  oppofer  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  of  Dr.  Prieilley.  He  combats  with  much  fkill  the 
fashionable  fyftem  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  adduces  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  moral  fcience,  from  the  general  deiire  of  happi- 
nefs,  always  fuppoting  that  government  mull  have  exiited  previ- 
ous to  the  conltruction  of  any  particular  form  of  it,  as  facts  mult 
precede  general  rules.  For  the  term  natural  right?,  therefore, 
moral  rights  ought  to  be  fubitituted,  fince  the  objects  of  all  go- 
vernments are  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  repreiling  of  vice. 
On  thele  principles,  he  replies  particularly  to  different  poiitions 
in  Dr.  Prieftiey's  Letters,  often  too  dogmatically  and  contemp- 
tuoufly,  occasionally  expanding  his  arguments  till  they  lofe  their 
force,  and  fometimes  refting  to  olecurely  on  doubtful  premifes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  work  reflects  credit  on  Dr.  Cooper's 
abilities,  and  we  truil  that  the  fecond  part  will  notdifgrace  them. 

Jwe  Letters  from    'Major  Scott    to   George  Hardinge,  Efq.  M.  P. 
Whb  a  Preface.     Svo.      is.  bd.     Stockdale. 

Thefe  Letters  relate  to  fome  differences  in  Mr.  Hardinge's 
opinions  at  different  times  refpecting  Mr.  Hallings.  But  furely 
a  change  of  fentiments,  in  confequence  of  fuller  information,  is 
not  a  very  black  crime. — We  have  a  long  catalogue  alfo  of  Mr. 
Burke's  inconfiflencies  and  Mr.  Pitt's  political  delinquencies. 

Nobility  againfl  Clergy  ;  or,  a  Letter   to  Lord  Lanfdovjn    upon   his 
Vfage  of  Bijhop  Barrington  in  the  Houje  of  Lords,   on  the  £>ueJlion 
of  Mr.  Haflings*  Impeachment.     Svo.      is,      Ridgway. 
Dr.  Frieftley  is  faid  to  have  advanced  one  biftiop,  and  more 

than  one  clergyman  ;  and  he  may  with  fome  propriety  exclaim, 

Quo  cum  viclus  erit,  mecum  certafle  feretur. 

Is  not,  on  the  fame  principle,  lordLanfdown  the  principal  caufe 

of 
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of  Dr.  Barrington's  advancement?  —  Really  Mr.  Ridgeway,  16 
p:;ges  of  Catalogue,  added  to  13  of  the  author's  Letter,  over- 
balance it. — It  is  at  preil-nt  top-heavy,  or  more  properly  Dutch- 
bottomed. 

Reflections  on  the  Slave  Trade,   ivilh  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  its- 

Abolition ,  in  a  Litter  to  a   Clergyman  in   the  County   of  Suffolk* 

Jiy  G.C.  P.  Knot.     Svo.     is.  6d.      Debrect.      1791 . 

Our  author  confiders  the  Have  trade  as  a  moral,  religious,  and 

political  evil ;  but  he  adds  nothing  very  new  or  intereiting  to  the 

remarks  of  former  writers,  and,  either  from  hade  or  fome  other 

caufe,   is  not  very  accurate  and  conclufive  in  his  reafoning.     So 

early  as  p.  7,  he  obferves,  •  in  a    fiate  where  every  man   is  hi* 

own  governor  and  avenger,  where  ail  things  are  in  one  common, 

undivided  mafs,   there  can  be  no  fecurity  of  perfon  ox  permanency 

of  property.'     Can  there  be  any  property  ? 

Letters  to  Thomas  Payne,  in  Anfiver  to  his  late  Publication  on  the 
Rights  of  Man.  By  a  Member  of  the  Univerjity  of  Cambridge, 
8-1/0.      is.  6d.     Pridden.      1791. 

Thefe  arc  fkirmilhing,  defultory  attacks,  for  the  author  can- 
didly owns,  that  he  is  too  indolent  for  a  regular  and  ferious  an- 
fwer.  Mr.  Payne,  however,  whofe  work  is  logically  abfurd,  and 
impudently  feditious,  deferved  only  one  anfvver.  The  difcretion 
and  forbearance  of  the  times  led  miniilers,  very  judicioufly,  to 
decline  this  retort  courteous  ;  and  every  attempt. of  an  able  writer 
will  only  be  amber  to  enflirine  the  defpitable  venom  of  Thomas 
Paine.  Our  author,  in  his  fkirmifhes,  gives  fome  judicious 
hints,  and  fhows  that,  if  his  indolence  did  not  hinder  him,  we 
might  profit  confiderably  by  his  obfervations. 

Letters  to  Thomas  Payne,  in  Anfwer  to  his  lajl  Publication  on  the 
Rights  of  Man,  Jhenving  his  Errors  on  that  Subject,  and  proving 
the  Fallacy  of  his  Principles  as  applied  to  the  Government  of  this 
Country,     Second  Edition*     %<vo.      is.      Miller.     1791. 

Our  author's  reply  to  many  exceptionable  paiTages  in  Mr. 
Piine's  work  deferves  great  commendation.  He  purfues  him 
in  many  of  his  recefTes,  detects  the  errors  of  his  reafoning,  and 
mows  the  folly  of  many  of  his  aflertions.  Various  abfurdities  re- 
main, however,  untouched,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  party  alone  ever  procured  '  the  Rights  of  Man'  a  moment's 
attention,  or  an  atom  of  approbation. 

A  Letter  from  an  eminent  legal  Character,  late  of  Trou-la-Putain  tn 
Dauphine,  and  novj  of  the  City   of  Dublin,  to  the  Whigs  of  the 
Capital.     %<vo.      is.  6d.      Debrett.     179 1. 
This  eminent  legal  character  is  the  hangman  of  Dauphine.  He 

«  well  acquainted  with  the  '  Rights  of  Man'— felf- taught — and 

heaven- 
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heaven-inftrudled.  In  purfuance  of  thefe  maxims  he  robs  a  noble- 
man of  his  horfe  and  money,  for  the  rights  of  men  are  equal. 
He  robs  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  ravifhes  a  lady  who  came 
to  the  church  to  lament  over  the  tomb  of  her  brother;  for  no  one 
is  bound  by  laws  to  which  he  has  not  confented,  and,  according 
to  this  new  code,  thefe  were  no  laws  to  impede  the  natural  rights 
of  man.  In  fhort,  he  purfues  the  maxims -of  Mr.  Payne,  and 
.they  lead  him  to  the  moil  enormous  crimes,  without  infringing 
the  rights  of  man.  His  converfation  with  an  attorney,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  afiembly,  who  explains  what  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fecret  do&rines  of  the  convention,  is  alfo  highly  humor- 
ous and  entertaining.  Jn  the  end  he  contrives  to  rob  another 
member  of  the  aiTembly  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  to  cheat 
hi.s  accomplice  the  attorney. 

The  preface  is  an  excellent  piece  of  irony,  and  we  truil,  with 
the  editor,  that  the  health  of  this  very  able  practical  commentator 
on  the  rights  of  man  will  be  drank  on  the  14th  of  July,  with 
three  times  three, 

Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res, 

'The  Examiner  examined,  in  Six  Letters  to  the  Rev*  John  Martin* 
on  the  Subjeii  of  his  Letter,  entitled  Animal  Magnetijm,  Examined* 
By  the  Analyzer,      \imo.      is.     Matthews.      1791 . 

Tram — trafh-~tram — Queftions  to  Mr.  Martin,  by  one  who 
knows  that  the  reprefentation  is  correct,  but  feels  the  infamy  and 
contempt  which  ought  to  follow  the  profeiTors  of  this  defpicable 
quackery. 

POETRY. 

Verfes  on  the  Arrival  in  England  of  the  great  Mufcian  Haydn,  jfa-i 
nuary  1791 .     \to,     is,     Payne.      1 791 . 

*  The  tuneful  tribe,  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
In  vain  for  new  ideas  their  harps  will  thrum  ; 
In  vain  limp  after  him  with  awkward  gait, 
And  try  his  graceful  Heps  to  imitate. 
The  fportive  freaks,  fo  natural  to  him, 
In  them  will  downright  affectation  feem. 
With  ingots  which  himfelf  alone  can  wield 
They  wire  may  draw,  or  bafer  metals  gild  ; 
As  plagiarifts  may  thrive  ;  but  modeft  men, 
In  pure  defpair,  will  throw  away  the  pen,' 
Whatever  degree  of  infpiration  may  be  allowed  to  poets,  their 
prophecies  are  feldom  much  regarded:  and  we  hope  our  muiical 
votaries  will  not  be  difcouraged  by  thofe  kind  of  predi&ions  whick 
occur  in  almoft  every  page.     They  may  reit  allured,  that  notn 
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^vith {landing  the  great  Haydn's  fuperior  abilities,  '  modefl  men/ 
jn  the  fame  profcilional  line,  *  have  nooccafion  to  throw  away  their 
pens'  in  defpair  on  his  account — nor  will  they  do  fo.  He  certain- 
ly has  not  fo  far  *  got  the  ftart  of  the  fiddling  world  as  to  bear  the 
palm  alone,'  and  molt  a/furedly  has  not  exhaufted  all  mufical 
ideas  any  more  than  Homer  has  thofe  which  are  poetical. — For 
many  a  '  tuneful  trribe,'  yet  unborn,  will  '  thrum  their  harps* 
with  the  fame  luccels  as  if  he  never  had  exifted. 

Poems  on  'various  Subjects.     By  T,  May.     Svo.      2s.  6d.     Dilly. 

1791. 
Many  of  thefe  poems,  like  different  books  in  King  Afa,  are 
marked  anno  cetalis  13,  14,  &c.  and  feveral  of  them  confer  no 
discredit  on  a  writer  of  only  13  or  14.  years  o!d  But  there  are 
many  others  which  have  no  fuch  recommendatory  letters,  or  ra- 
ther conciliating  figures  annexed  to  them.  Thcfe  we  mult  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  written  at  the  age  cf  maturity  ;  and,  unfortun- 
ately,  they  are  in  general  not  fuperior  to  the  others. 

An  Elegy  occasioned  by  fhe  Rejeclion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce*  s  Motion  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,     ^to.      is.     Symonds. 

i79l- 

We  can  fee  nothing  original  in  this  Elegy,  which  is  upt  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  coniidering  how  threadbare  the  fubjeft  is 
worn  :  neither  does  any  thing  ftrikingly  exceptionable  occur. 
Its  merits  are  entirely  of  the  negative  kind. 

lf§  Abolition  of  Slavery  ;  or,  the   Univerfal  Empire  of  Love.      A 
Poem.     +to.      is.   bd.     Faulder.      1791. 
This  writer  is  entirely  on  the  other  fide  cf  the  queftion,  and 
his  opinions  are  fupported  with  fome  argument  and  more  humour. 

Chrifianity.  A  Poem.  ^to.  is.  6d.  Ridgway.  1 79 1. 
This  gen.leman  has  nothing  to  fay  to  the  conteft  ;  nor,  we 
we  truft,  will  engage  in  any,  unlefs  an  abolition  of  Chriilianity 
be  propofed  ;  we  doubt  not  but  his  zeal  would  then  impel  him 
to  enter  the  lifts.  He  here  fhews  that  he  can  rail  (i.  e.  againil 
the  wicked)  as  well  as  pray. — We  mean,  however,  no  reflection 
on  his  piety  or  goodnefs  of  heart— —but  he  is  not  a  good  poet. 

Mlegy  written  at  the  Hot-Wells,  Brijlol.  Addreffed  to  the  Rev. 
William  Hovoley .  \to.  is.  Dilly.  1791 . 
The  opening  is  in  imitation  of  Gray's  Elegy,  and  fome  ge- 
neral refembiance  may  be  traced  in  other  parts.  The  lines, 
though  not  particularly  excellent,  are  fmooth  and  harmonious, 
and  unexceptionate  both  as  to  the  fcenery  they  exhibit  and  the 
fentiraents  they  convey. 

A  Fare- 
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A  Farewell  for  t-ivoTears  to  England.  A  Poem.  By  Helen  Maria 
Williams.  \to.  Is.  6d.  Cadell.  1 79 1. 
Mifs  Williams'  farewell  numbers  are  extremely  fweet  and  mu- 
fical,  and  her  enthufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  mines  with  a 
Juitre  fo  bright  and  ardent  as  to  excite  our  warm  admiration. 
We  cannot  fay  that  her  principles  always  coincide  with  our  own, 
or  that  her  arguments  are  abfolutely  incontrovertible  ;  but  where 
they  do  not  convince,  we  applaud  the  fpirit  with  which  they  are 
delivered,  and  the  numbers  in  wJiich  they  are  conveyed.  Her 
ingenious  apology  for  the  levelling  principle  adopted  by  our 
neighbours  will  ferve  as  an  example. 

«  Shall  Albion  mark  with  fcorn  the  lofty  thought, 
The  love  of  Liberty,  herfelf  has  taught  ? 
Shall  her  brave  fons,  in  this  enlighten'd  age, 
Affume  the  bigot-frown  of  papal  rage; 
Nor  tolerate  the  vow  to  Freedom  paid, 
If  differing  from  the  ritual  they  have  made  ? 
Freedom!  who  oft  on  Albion's  foil'ring  breaft 
Has  found  her  friends  in  ftars  and  ermine  dreft, 
Allows  that  fome  among  her  chofen  race 
Should  there  the  claim  to  partial  honours  trace, 
And  in  the  long- reflected  luftre  fhine 
That  beams  thro'  anceflry's  ennobled  line  ; 
While  me,  with  guardian  wing,  can  well  fecure 
From  each  proud  wrong  the  undiltinguiuYd  poor. 
On  Gallia's  coaft,  where  oft  the  robe  of  (rate 
Was  trail'd  by  thofe  whom  Freedom's  foul  mufthate  ; 
Where,  like  a  comet,  rank  appear'd  to  glow 
With  dangerous  blaze,  that  threaten'd  all  below; 
There  Freedom  now,  with  gladden'd  eye,  beholds 
The  fimple  veil  that  flows  in  equal  folds.' 

A  Serio-Comic  Poem,  entitled  The  Budget,  or  Truth's  Candle  Light- 
ed ;  intended  as  a  Theatrical  Scourge  for  naughty  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  a  dijbanded  Son  o/Thefpis.  ^to>  is.  6d.  Printed  for  the 
Author.     1791- 

It  is  not  comic  :  it  is  all  in  fober  fadnefs  and  wild  inventive. — 
Pity  us,  gentle  reader,  when  we  are  obliged  to  perufe  fuch  lines 
as  the  following : 

«  So  have  I  feen  fome  actors  of  our  day 

March  a  bold  colonel,  under  enfign's  pay  ; 

One  campaign  ended,  what  have  been  their  gains  ? 

Why  got  dijbanded  after  all  their  pains  : 

So  have  I  feen  the  man  who  cajhier'd  many, 

(A  captain  treafurer,  a  paltry  dog  as  any), 

3  So 
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$0  have  I  feen  him  Hand  by  good  King  Log, 
That  harmkTs  reptile,  thac  poor  quinfey'd  frog, 
Infufmg  miichief,  d — -n'd  infernal  elf, 
'Till  whifpering  Tom's  as  wicked  as  himfelf; 

So  have  I  feen d — n  all  I  have  feen  or  heard. 

Tor  nought  is  good,  but  infamoufly  bad.7 

It  is  apparently  the  impotent  efFufion  of  fome  difgraced  thea- 
trical adventurer  on  the  Covent  Garden  flage. 

NOVELS. 

Gertrude  ;  or,  the  Orphan  of  Llanfruif.  A  Novel.  2  Vols,  izmo,' 
Cs.  Wilkins.  179 1. 
This  Novel  is  faid  to  be  founded  in  truth  j  it  may  be  fo;  but 
we  are  forry  that  the  ftory  has  been  publicly  told,  for  unmerited 
misfortunes  injure  the  caufe  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  In  man/ 
other  refpe&s  the  moral  is  alfo  exceptionable.  The  (lory  confifts 
of  hackneyed  incidents  differently  combined,  and  the  characters 
are  neither  new  nor  very  interelling.  The  ladies  have  too  great 
tendency  to  infanity,  and  the  gentlemen  to  fufpicion:  befides* 
fince  the  zera  of  Roderic  Random,  going  either  to  the  Eaft  or 
Well  Indies  to  find  fathers  has  been  too  common  an  expedient. 
The  author  dedicates  his  tale  to  the  publiflier  ;  but  though  the 
nature  of  his  obligations  in  general  is  concealed,  we  are  convinced 
that  carefully  correcting  the  proof  iheets  is  not  one  of  them. 

"Bermione ;  or,  the  Orphan  Sifters.  A  Novel.  4  Vols.  izmo, 
I2s»  Lane.  1 791- 
Though  we  trace  our  author  tod  often  in  the  trafh  of  mifs 
Burney's  Evelina,  efpecially  in  the  vulgar  familiarity  of  Mrs. 
Hindon,  and  in  the  embarraffments  of  Hermione,  as  well  as  ia 
the  denouem.nt  of  her  adventures,  we  muft  allow  her  much  me- 
rit in  raifing  the  expectations  and  enhancing  the  interelt.  The 
characters  are  alfo  well  difcriminated,  and  the  cataftrophe  well 
explained.  But  why  is  fuch  an  unpleafing  name  as  Roaftley 
given  to  the  hero?  Is  it  that  our  auihor,  writing  from  the  ear, 
has  given  this  vulgar  form  to  Wriothefly  ?  But  no  matter:  he  is 
at  latt  lord  Linrofe,  and  eventually  earl  of  Belmont. 

Afpafia  :   or,  the  Dangers  of  Vanity.     A  St  cry  taken  from  real  Life. 

TranJIated from  the  French.     2  Vols.    xzmo.    6s.    Bew.     1791. 

The  infipid  memoirs  of  a  French  courtezan;  love  without  paf- 
fion,  intrigues  without  inteTeil,  characters  fketched  in  water  co- 
lours, equally  incapable  of  exciting  eileem  or  indignation.  Why 
was  this  work  tranflated  ?  Is  not  folly  the  growth  of  our  own  foil  ? 
Muft  infipidity  be  imported  ?  There  are  hot- beds  in  this  king- 
dom where  it  fpreads  already  with  too  great  luxuriance* 

Cmt.Rsv.N.Ar.   (II.)  June,  179L  R  <tbt 
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The  Labyrinths  of  Life,  a  Novel.  By  the  Auth&r  of  Excejjive  Sen* 
fibility  and  Fatal  Follies.  4  Vols,  izmo.  12s.   Robinfons.    1791. 

The  bed  that  we  can  fay  of  this  novel  is,  that  we  found  it 
amufing;  though,  from  the  fijft  volume,  we  ex  peeled  more  inte- 
reft  than  we  difcovered  in  it.  The  events,  the  characters,  and 
fituations,  are  trite  and  hackneyed;  and,  if  eve  wiflied  to  com- 
mend, we  fcarccly  know  where  to  find  an  object  of  praife. 

An  obfervation  in  the  fourth  volume,  that  commerce  narrows 
the  mindj-and  that  there  are  more  traits  of  generofity  to  be  found 
in  the  turbulent,  ferocious  foldiers  of  part  ages,  than  at  prefent, 
reminded  us  of  Mr.  Burke's  lamentations  over  the  days  of  chi- 
valry. But  on  maturer  reflection,  and  confidering  commerce  in 
its  more  extenfive  fcale,  we  believe  the  fact  is  not  true  :  we  have 
not,  at  lealt,  found  it  to  be  fo  within  the  limits  of  our  experience. 

The  French  Adventurer ;  or.  Memoirs  of  Gregoire  Merveil,  Marquis 
a'Erbeuil.  Tranjl at  ed  front  the  French  of  M.  le  Suire,  3  Vols, 
izmo.     9*.     Bew.      179 1. 

Thefe  are  indeed  adventurers  2nd  very  extraordinary  ones, 
$hey  fet  probability  and  fometimes  decorum  at  defiance.  In  fhort 
theie  volumes  would  be  uniques,  if  we  had  not  the  extraordinary 
adventures  of  Munchaufcn  ;  the  marquis  has,  however,  more 
ingenuity  than  the  baron,  and  his  adventures  are  not  always  con- 
tradictory to  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  The  reader  muft 
have  a  fpirit  of  perfeverance  to  perufe  the  whole,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  hair-breath  fcapes,  and  the  very  Angular  changes  of 
fortune. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Precis  de  UWJloire  de  France,  depuis  V  Etablife?nent  de  la  Mona?- 

rhiefjufqu*  anos  Jours. A  concife  Hi/lory  of  France,  from  the 

Efablijhment  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  Prefent  Time.  Vol.  I.  By 
Mr.  Des  Carrieres.  Svo.  6s.  6d.  Boards.  Cadell.  1791. 
This  abilradt  is  printed  both  in  French  and  Englifh ;  and 
though  the  author  is  a  Frenchman,  yet  he  writes  with  eafe,  and, 
if  v\e  except  a  few  uncommon  words,  tranfiated  too  literally  from 
the  French,  with  elegance  and  accuracy.  As  an  hiftory  this  work 
does  not-  require  particular  attention,  fince  it  is  extracted  from 
authors;,  whofe  merit,  public  approbation  has  already  afcertained-, 
particularly  from  the  abbe  Millot.  Some  of  the  reflections  are 
our  author's  own,  and  the  following  fhort  extract' is  a  fpecimera- 
of  this  kindy  and  of  M.  Carrieres'  fentiments,  which  are  generally 
liberal  and  jiuil. 

*  In  that  general  alTembl)v(eflabliftied  by  Charlemagne)  com- 
pofed,  as  has  been  faid,  of  bifhops,  abbots,  counts,  lords,  and  de-* 
puties  of  the  people,  febe  eilimates  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  the 
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"current  year  were  regulated  •,  and  what  was  once  determined 
there  was  never  altered.  Before  they  broke  up,  they  made  laws, 
known  by  the  name  of  capitulars,  which  were  nothing  but  the  will 
of  the  nation,  publifhed  under  the  prince's  name;  for  the  legis- 
lative power  at  that  time  laid  in  the  body  of  the  nation.  Char- 
lemagne, always  careful  to  deftroy  the  fpiritof  Servitude,  refpected 
liberty,  which  he  had  reltored  to  his  people,  and  did  not  think 
himfelf  above  thefe  laws  ;  he  obferved  them  fcrupuloufly  himfelf, 
becaufe  they  ferved  as  a  foundation  to  his  greatneSs,  and  thereby 
taught  his  Subjects  to  refpect  them.' 

An  Hijlorical  Report  on  Rcmfgate  Harbour  :  written  By  order  of  \ 
and  addrejfed  to  the  'Trujiees*  By  John  $  meat  ox.  <£<vo,  zs.  6d» 
Sewell.      179.1  • 

RamSgate,  as  is  well  known,  lies  to  the  north  of  Deal,  in  that 
part  where  the  county  of  Kent  itretches  a  little  eaftward.  The 
whole  of  this  coall  is  full  of  (hoals,  and  the  projecting  promon- 
tories of  the  north  and  fouth  foreland  form  only  an  infecure  road : 
a  harbour  therefore  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  is  an  object  of  great 
importance,  and  it  has  coft  much  trouble  and  expence  to  render 
•that  of  Ramfgate  Secure.  The  abilities  of  Mr.  Smeaton  have 
•been  very  Successfully  difplayed  :  in  no  work  were  there  greater 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  in  none  have  they  been  conquered 
with  more  fuccefs.  The  oppofing  currents  of  the  German  ocean 
and  the  Britifh  channel  meet  a  little  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  this 
•Spot ;  and  Ramfgate,  while  in  Some  reSpects  in  the  eddy,  is  ex- 
.pofed  in  other  Situations  and  circumitance  to  a  ftrong  current 
which  Sets  from  the  South  foreland.  This  renders  it  very  liable 
to  be  choaked  up  with  fand,  rr.ud,  and  weeds  ;  but  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  back  water  in  the  bafon,  and  the  violence  of 
the  current  arifing  from  the  prcdure  in  confequence  of  its 
•Superior  altitude,  when  it  has  been  previoufly  confined  by  fluices, 
and  by  directing  this  current  to  different  parts,  the  outward 
harbour  is  not  only  kept  clear,  but  the  barik  of  Sand  which  was 
in  it  is  greatly  diminimed.  From  a  careful  examination  of  this 
Jiiltorical  account,  and  from  comparing  it  with  all -the  late  dif- 
putes  which  this  harbour  has  occaStoned,  we  have  no  heSitation 
in  Saying  that  it  mutt  be  in  a  variety  of  initances  highly  ufeSul, 
and  that  it  will  contribute  to  preferve  numerous  lives  and  much 
property.  It  will  contain  more  than  200  Sail,  and  (hips  oSmore 
than  500  tons.  In  the  entrance  the  water  is  19 1  feet,  and  in 
tie  harbour  it  varies  from  13  to  20. 

Addrefs  to  the  Landed  IntereJ},  on  the  Com  Bill  koiu  depending  in 
Parliament.  By  Sir  "John  Sinclair,  Bart,  M.  P.  '8-zw.  is. 
Cadell.    1791. 

Sir   John   Sinclair  contributes,    with   other    late   writers,  his 
jopinion,  towards  producing  a  Salutary  and  permanent  law  for  the 
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regulation  of  the  corn-trade.  He  differs  entirely  from  thofe  vyn.O 
have  propofed  to  -abolilh.  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn. 
He  obferves  that,  by  the  laws  as  they  now  (land,  the  bounty  is 
uniformly  the  fame  ;  but  he  thinks  a  fmaller  bounty  of  zs.  6d. 
per  quarter  on  wheat,  when  the  price  is  from  44  to  48/.  per 
quarter,  and  fimilar  bounties  on  other  kinds  of  grain  in  the  fame 
proportion,  would  greatly  tend  to  encourage  the  agriculture  of 
this  country. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Legality  of  Capital  Punijbmews,  in  a  Letter  to 
Lord  Thurlonv  %<vo.  zs.  Debrett.  1791. 
There  is  an  error  in  the  title  or  it  dc>es  not  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  work.  The  author  means  not  to  contend  that  capital 
punifhments  are  not  lawful  ;  but  that  there  was  no  right  in  any 
government  to  inflict  them.  He  proceeds  on  what  we  have  called 
the  vifionary  fy  item  of  an  original  contract,  and  argues 
that  individuals  in  fociety,  or  rather  the  governors,  which  for 
the  general  fervice  have  been  appointed,  can  have  no  more 
power  than  they  poffeffed  when  feparate.  This  reafoning  is  not 
correct:  ;  for  according  to  his  own  fyilem,  men  being  by  nature 
equal,  one  has  no  power  to  confine  another.  In  reality,  govern- 
ments eilablifhed  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  mud  have  on  every 
fyilem  powers  greater  than  the  individuals  feparately,  which  mull, 
however,  be  applied  for  the  general  fervice.  The  reafon  is  plain, 
becaufe  bad  men  can  do  more  injury  in  fociety  than  if  living 
Separately  and  independently,  for  in  fociety  there  mufl  be  a 
mutual  confidence  or  a  dependence  on  the  protection  of  the  law. 
"We  meddle  with  no  other  part  of  the  author's  argument,  be- 
caufe  the  increafe  of  penal  laws  and  of  capital  puniihments  is  a 
fubject  that  requires  the  greateil  discretion  and  deliberation. 
This  little  work  is  written  with  great  force,  perfpicuity  and 
elegance. 

^he  great  Quejlion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  called  Flclitions,  confde>-ed ; 
in  a  Letter  addrefed  to  a  Solicitor  concerned.  By  S.  Godfrey.  8<vo. 
is.      Cole.      1790. 

From  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet,  we  expected  a  cool  dif- 
cufiion  relative  to  fictitious  bills  or"  exchange;  but  the  author's 
chief  object  is,  to  inveigh  againft  a  folicitor,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  very  active  in  bringing  the  queftion  concerning  fuch 
bills  to  a  legal  determination.  His  conduct,  in  that  refpect,  fo 
far  from  deferving  cer.fure  and  ridicule,  with  which  he  is  moil 
invid'.oufly  loaded  by  this  antagoniil,  feems  to  us  to  have  jullly 
merited  a  very  different  retribution.  For  nothing  can  be  of  greater 
importance  to  theinterefts  of  commerce  than  that  the  nature  and 
validity  of  pecuniary  tranfactions  mould  be  eilablifhed  on  the 
firrneil  foundation. 

A  Digefi 
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J  Digeft  of  the  Law  of  Anions  at  Nijt  Prius.  By  J.  Efpinaffe% 
Efj.  2  Pols.  #<vo.  lis.  Boards.  Cadell.  1790. 
In  this  work,  which  muft  have  been  accompanied  with  no  fmall 
difficulty,  Mr.  EfpinafTe  endeavours  to  reduce  into  method  the 
mifcellaneous  cafes  contained  in  the  law-books,  and  which  relate 
to  the  moll  ufual  form  of  actions.  He  firll  delivers  the  general 
rules, and  afterwards  illuitrates  them  by  cafes.  We  obferve  that  he 
fometimes  deduces  principles  from  a  fingle  cafe;  but  in  thefe  in- 
ftances  he  appears  to  be  governed  in  general  by  an  attentive  re- 
gard to  analogy.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  work  will  prove 
highly  ufeful  both  to  fludents  and  practitioners  in  law. 

Monument  du  Cofume  Pbyjique  Cif  Moral  de  la  Fin  du  dix  huitieme 
Si'ech,  &c. — Piclures  of  Life  ;  or,  a  Record  of  Manners,  phy fecal 
and  moral,  on  the  Clofe  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,      Tranjlated 
from  the  French .     zVols.     Svo.     6s.  Boards.     Cadell.      1790. 
The  author  fets  out  with  a  promife  to  exhibit  pictures  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  manners  of  acting  peculiar  to  the  prefent 
age  ;  but,  upon  examination,  we  do  not  find  that  his  Pictures  af- 
ford any  thing  new  with  refpect  to  thofe  fubjects,  or  that  he  dif- 
plays  any  peculiar  dexterity  in  the  management  of  his  pencil.     A 
coarfenefs  of  colouring  is  often  perceptible  in  the  original  ;  and. 
the  tranilator  is  not  inferior  to  his  author  in  the  fame  character- 
ise. 

An  eafy  Way  of  Breeding  Canary  Birds ;  and  the  befl  Method  of 
chujing  and  keeping  them,  both  for  Breeding  and  Song,  C5V.  izmo. 
ix.     Bew.      1790. 

This  little  treatife  appears  to  contain  many  ufeful  obfervations 
relative  to  Canary  birds. 

The  Trial  of  Lord  Dungar<van,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Jan.  lyth,  1 79 1. 

before  Mr.  Baron  Thompfon.     ^to.      zs.     Lewis.       1 79 1. 

The  cafe  of  lord  Dungarvan  affords  a  remarkable  inftance  of 

the  extreme  depravity  of  common  prollitutes ;   and,  it  may  be 

hoped,  will  ferve  as  a  warning  to  avoid  fuch  profligate  company. 

JDreams   in  Lilliput  ;  cr,   Vifions   in    Verfe.      \zmo.     gd.      Drew. 

J790. 
Thcfc  fable?,  which  are  written  in  verfe,  have  a  moral   ten- 
dency, and  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  readers. 

A  View  of  the  Political  State  of  Scotland  at  the  late  General  Eleclion. 
S<vo.  6s.  6d.  Boards.  Cadell.  1790. 
This  pamphlet  contains  an  introductory  treatife  on  the  election 
laws,  lifts  of  the  peers,  and  their  procedure  at  their  election  ;  with 
the  effect  of  the  protefts,  the  rolls  of  the  freeholders  of  Scotland, 
an  abftract  of  the  fets  of  the  royal  boroughs,  and  the  names  of 
their  delegates,  Sec. 
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1'be  Letters  of  Maria,  to  which  is  added  an  Account  of  her  Death* 
\z?no.      is.  6d.     Kearfley.      1790* 
This  Maria  is  far  from  being  deficient  in  fighs  and  lamenta- 
tions ;   but  in  nothing  elfe  does  fhe  refemble  the  tender  Maria 
whom  (he  affects  to  imitate.   The  genius  of  Yorick  is  no  more. 

JSritiJb  Common  Senfe  ;  or,  Reflections  on  theprefent  State  xf  the  Bri- 
tijh  Nation.      8-1/0 .      2s.  6d.     Miller.      1791 . 

This  is  not  Common  Senfe,  it  is  only  a  phantom  afTuming  the 
fame  garb,  and   plaufibly  derailing  what  refembles  her  diclat.es,. 
France  is  immediately  to  become  powerful,  to  rival  us  in  manu- 
factures, to  leave  us  with  a  load  of  debt  without  a  refource  to  pay 
st.     What  then  is  the  remedy?    Reform — Good  Common  Senfe 
look  at  Fiance;  fee  her  plunged  daily  deeper  in  diftrefs ;  her  af- 
fignats  at  an  enormous  difcount;  her  fpecie  disappearing  ;  her 
wealth  divided  fo  equally,   that  the  funds  of  commerce  and  the 
•foundation  of  extenfive  credits  mult  be  at  an  end.     Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  and  fome  other  facts,  and  fpeak  of  the  '  tem- 
per, the  moderation,  the  dignity,  the  wifdom  of  the  national  af- 
(embly  ?'   In  one  refpect  you  are  right,  for  the  it-labours  are  near  at 
an  end.      The  poor  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  indeed  aconfidera- 
ble  burthen  ;   but,  unfortunately  for  the  fplencid  character  of  the 
national  alfembly,   they  are  imitating  this  defective  part  of  our 
conduct.     The  fyftem  requires,  however,  a  more  difcerning  hand 
for  its  reform   than   that  of  '  Britim   Common  Senfe,'  though, 
with  fome  modifications,  the  plan  before   us  might  be  worth  at- 
tention.    We  cannot  eafily  reconcile   the  abilities   difplayed  in 
fome  parts  of  thefe  Reflections  with  the  weaknefs  fo   confpicuous 
5n  others.     With  refpect  to  the  laiter,  and  fome  of  the  more  ex- 
ceptionable paflages,  we  have  been  ready  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
Voltaire  in,  a  marginal  note — II  n-e  le  croit  pas:  il  l'a  feulement 
ccrit. 

Reflections  ok  the  prefent  State  of  the  Brit  if  j  Nation.     By  Britijh 
Common  Senfe.     Swo,     2s.  6d.     Ridgway.      1791. 
The  fame  work  with  a  fimilar  title  and  a  new  publifher. 

jiu  Hiflorical  and  Political  Vitnu  of  the  Decan,  South  of  the  Kijinah; 
including  a  Sketch  of  the  Extent  and  Revenue  of  the  My  fore  an  Do- 
minions, as  pojfefled  by  Tzppoo  Sultaun,  to  the  period  of  his  latefl 
Acquisitions  of  Territory,  and  Commencement  of  the  prefent  War  in 
1790.     4/0.     2s.  6d.     Debrett.     1791. 

This  view  is  fimple,  perfpicuous,  and  apparently  authentic. 
It  confilts  of  plain  facts  and  clear  judicious  reafoning,  reflecting 
the  power  of  Tippoo,  whofe  ufurped  dominions  are  of  greater 
extent  than  the  Engliih  pofTeffions,  but  lefs  fertile  and  rich  ;  his 
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revenue  not  amounting  to  two  krore  of  rupees  (two  millions  iler- 
ling).  At  the  fame  time,  as  his  revenue  is  encumbered  with  a 
lefs  expenfivc  eflablimment,  he  is  enabled  to  apply  more  of  his 
income  in  military  exertions.  Tippoois,  however,  a  fanguinary 
tyrant,  equally  execrated  by  his  fubjecls  and- his  neighbours. 

Areopagitica  :  an  EJay  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  Dedicated  to  tht 
Right  lion.  Charles  James  Fox.    Svo.    is.    Deighton.    1791. 

This  pamphlet  relates  to  libeld>  the  do&rine  of  which  the  au- 
thor very  clearly  explains,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  action  by  which 
writings  of  that  nature  are  profecuted  in  courts  of  juilice.  He 
concludes  with  laying  before  the  reader  a  feries  of  proportions, 
calculated  to  eftablifh  the  expediency  of  the  intended  reform  with 
regard  to  the  trial  in  fuch  cafes. 

The  Letters  of  Brutus  to  certain  celebrated  Political  Characlers.   8*vt 
2s.  6d.     Evans.      1790. 

Thefe  Letters  were  firfl:  publimed  occafionally  fince  April 
1790,  in  a  newfpaper,  entitled  the  Edinburgh  Herald,  and,  ao 
we  are  told  in  an  advertifement,  have  been  much  admired  in 
Scotland.  The  perfons  to  whom  they  are  refpeclively  addrefied 
are,  general  Burgoyne,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Burke,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  duke  of  Portland.  The  Let- 
ters are  written  chiefly  in  the  expoftulatory  {train,  and  much  in 
favour  of  the  prefent  miniiter.  If  we  are  not  miltaken,  this  au- 
thor has  appeared  before  in  our  Review.  We  think  we  recognife 
him  from  the  frequent  ufe  of  two  expreffions^  the frjr,  and  the  lat- 
ter, which  are  improperly  oppofed  to  each  other.  His  ityle,, 
however,  is  in  general  correct  ;  and  though  he  aims  at  an  elevated 
concifenefs,  is  ieldom  tinclured  with  obfeurity. 

An  Effay  on  the  injurious  Cujlo?n  of  Mothers  not  fuckling  their  own 
Children  ;  with  J'ome  Directions  for  choofng  a  Nurfe,  and  Wean- 
ing of  Children,  &c.t£c.  By  Ben.  Lara,  izmo.  is.  Moore, 
1791. 

The  author  unite.5,  in  treating  this  fubjecl,  the  characters  of  phy- 
fician  and  moralifl;  but  he  adds  nothing  to  the  former  argu- 
ments, and  will  only  convince  thofe  who  are  willing  to  believe, 
or  wanted  not  advice. 

Meditations  and  Refieclions  on  the  moft  important  Subjecls  ;  or,  Soli- 
loquies on  Life,  Death,  Judgment,  and  Immortality.  izmo.  1j. 
Growder.      1790. 

Thefe  Meditations  breathe  a  fpirit  of  piety,  but  are  not  leraark- 
*able  for  the  elegance  or  cmaments  of  compofition. 

A  com* 
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A  comparative  View  of  the  Ad-vantaga  refulting  from  Revelation  j 
and  the  Dangers  attending  Infidelity.     By  the  Rev.   E.  Martin. 
4/0.     2S.     Moore,  Dublin.      1790. 
This  author  maintains  the  caufe  of  revealed  religion  with  fome 

difplay  of  rhetorical  ability  ;   but  he  might  have  fucceeded  better 

had  he  been  more  copious  in  point  of  argument. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ftorm  is  burft,  and  the  bolt  of  «  Euryalus'  fallen  on  the 
devoted  head  of  the  Reviewer.  We  make  all  due  allowance  for 
the  partiality  of  friendship,  and  to  this  we  impute  the  overflow- 
ings of  refentment  with  every  epithet 

Juflit  qua;  fplendida  bilis. 

The  Reviewer  is  not  angry  in  turn  ;  for,  confeious  that  no  pre- 
judice, either  local  or  perfonal,  has  milled  him  ;  that  he  has  fpoken 
on  a  fubjett  which  has  been  the  objeel  of  his  particular  attention 
for  many  years,  he  feels  the  charge  of  ignorance  or  malice  grounci- 
lefs.  The  accufation  refers  to  his  having  obferved  in  the  Review 
for  April  lail,  p.  383,  that  injury  from  either  lead  or  copper  is 
very  rare;  and  by  frequently  retailing  the  mifchiefs  and  incon- 
veniencies  from  thefe  caufes,  weak  minds  are  often  *  rendered 
uneafy  without  the  (lighter!  foundation.'  We  Hill  think  the  fame, 
and,  when  the  fubjed  comes  properly  before  us,  (hall  have  rto 
difficulty  of  afligning  our  reafons.  We  have  no  hefitation  in  add- 
ing, that  the  refpeciable  authors,  alluded  to  by  our  Correfpon- 
dent,  and  truly  refpeclable  we  allow  them  to  be,  have  greatly 
magnified  the  dangers  ;  and,  though  we  mean  not  to  deny  that 
lead  is  ever  injurious,  nve  knew  that  it  is  one  of  the  leaft  fre- 
quent caufes  of  colics  terminating  in  palfies,  except  where,  in  con- 
fequence  of  frauds,  it  is  purpofely  added  to  meliorate  the  liquor. 

Though  Euryalus  deferved  not,  from  his  ftyle  and  manner,  a 
moment's  attention,  we  have  entered  into  this  calm  expostulation. 
He  hints  alfo  at  one  author's  having  been  often  treated  by  us 
with  afperity  and  injuftice.  If  it  were  fo,  it  mud  be  unjuft  on 
our  parts,  for  we  have  not  the  fmalleft  inducement  to  blame  hini, 
nor  would  any  private  inducements  influence  us.  When  we  fee 
authors  catching  at  temporary  and  popular  topics  to  attain  the 
fame  due  to  great  labour  and  intenfe  iludy,  we  feel  fome  little 
indignation  :  if  Euryalus'  friend  has  been  in  this  predicament,  he 
may  have  experienced  it. 

ERRATA. 

V.  1 16,  1.  12,  deigns  not  to  record.  lb.  1.  17,  on  the  grand  judiciary,  r.  q£i, 
P.  115,  1.  laft  but  z,  ought  n«t  to  write  his  life. 
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"Catalogue^  Rat  forme  d'une  Cblleft'ion  general?,  de  Pierres  Gra- 
vies Antiques  ct  Modcrfies,  &c. 

"A  Defc'riptlve  Catalogue  of  a  general  Colic  clion  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  engraved  Gems,  Cameos  as  well  as  Intaglios,  taken 
'    from  the  mof  celebrated  Cabinets  in  Europe;  and  ca/i  hi   co- 
loured Pajles,  white  Enamel,  and  Sulphur,  by  Ja?nes  TaJJt^y 
Modeller ;  arranged  and  aejeribed  'by  R.  E.  Rafpe ;  and  it- 
luflratcd  with  Copper-Plates.     2  Vols.   \to.     2.1.  2s.  Boards. 
Murray.     1 79 1 . 
*TpHE  durable  monuments  of  antiquity  which  either  fafci- 
-*•     nate  by  the  elegance  of  the  workman'mip,  interest  by  their 
connection  with  the  earlieft  nations,  or  inftruct  by  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  drefs,  manners,  and  fuperftitidns  of  a  more 
ancient  race,  have-  always  been  objects  of  peculiar  regard  to 
thofe  who,  fearing  beyond  the  prefent  fcene,  mature  their 
own  judgment  by  the  'experience  of  paft  ages,  or  more  philo- 
fophically  trace  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in  peculiar 
fituations,  and  its  cOnquefts  over  different  impediments.     To 
engrave,  however,  on  a  ftone  capable  of  a  polifh,  and  whofe 
liardnefs  can  preferve  the  minute  traces  of  the  tool,  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  be  a  work  of  fu'ch  difficulty,  that  few  monuments  of 
the  more  elegant  wbrkmanfhip  can  remain ;  and  thefe,  from 
"their  rarity,  muft  be  highly  valuable.     Fewer  of  a  more  re-* 
mote  antiquity,  works  of  a  ruder  age,  can  be  expected  in  a 
tolerable  nate  of  prefervation,  and  the  value  of  thefe  muft  de- 
pend on  their  great  rarity,  the  fancy,  perhaps  the  caprice  o£ 
the  collector.     It  has  been  therefore,  for  many  years,  an  ob- 
ject: of  importance  to   copy  thefe  remains  with  accuracy,  to 
multiply  copies  fo  eafily  as  to  reduce  the  expence,  and  bring 
them  Within  the  reach  of  the  more  limited  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals.    Calls  in  fulphur,  in  plaifter,  and  indeed  every  thing 
which  melts  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  expands,  inftead  of  con- 
tracting, in  cooling,  have  therefore  been  taken  and  difiemi-* 
nated.  Thefe,  when  gilded  and  burnifhed,  preferve  the  traces 
and  the  legends  both  of  engraved  gems  and  medals  with  ac* 
Crjt.  Rev.  N,Ar.(II.)  July,  1791,  S       curs 
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curacy,  and  form  pleafing  pictures.  It  was,  however,  an  ob- 
ject to  imitatethe  appearance  of  the  gem  as  well  asthcfigu 
of  the  graver,  and  various  paries  and  glaffes  have  been  of -lata 
fabricated  with  this  view.  The  artifis  of  Italy,  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  very  fuccefsful  in  this  employment ;  and,  while 
they  have  contributed  to  furnifh  the  cabinets  of -the  carious, 
with  many  pretended  antiques,  they  have  fuccefsfully  copied 
thofe  which  were  really  fo.  tiut  this  buf?nefs  was  executed 
with  all  the  obfcurity  neceffary  to  profeffed  deceivers,  and  the 
traces  of  the  art  were  foon  loll.  Under  the  auipices  6f  the 
regent  of  France,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  art  affumed  its  pro- 
per ftation,  and  was  cultivated  with  the  profeiTed  deMgn  of 
multiplying  copies  only ;  and,  fince  that  time,  it  has  been 
Carried  to  great  perfection.  Modern  chemiftry  has  lent  its 
creative  aid  \  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tame,-  the  greateft  inge- 
nuity and  the  mod  extenfive  enquiry  have  in  turn  affiftcd  it, 
and  produced  the  very  valuable  collection,  which  now  lies  be- 
fore us,  amounting  to  15800  articles,  not  indeed  all  antique, 
but  copies  of  ancient  gems,  rare  and  antique  infcripttons, 
rings,  &c.  as  well  as  the  moft  improved  and  elegant  attempts 
of  modern  artifis. 

Mr.  Rafpe,  to  whom  the  labour  of  arranging  thefe  calls  was 
intruded,  has  executed  his  talk  with  great  ability.  We  know 
the  difficulty  of  arrangement  too  well  to  object  faflidioufly, 
and  have  often  found,  where  there  was  an  obvious  irregularity, 
it  was  compenfated  by  feme  advantage.  In  general,  if  bo« 
arranged  in  one  clafs  are  found  to  iiluftrate  each  other,  and 
from  the  order  any  particular  object  can  be  eafily  discovered, 
every  gcod  end  of  arrangement  is  obtained,  and  the  reft  is 
ufcleis  nicecy,  or  affected  refinement.  Thefe  ends  are  fuih- 
cicntly  anfwered  in  the  order  adopted  by  Mr.  Rafpe. 

The  objects  of  the  ancient  engravers,  which  form  the 
firfl  clafs,  are  the  Egyptian  coins,  including  hieroglyphic  in- 
fcriptions,  and  detached  hieroglyphics ;  the  fecond  the  Gnoftic 
Abraxas  arid  Talifmans;  thirdly,  Perfepolitan  coins;  fourthly^ 
Parthian;  fifthly,  Mithraic ;  fixthly,  Indian ;  feventhly,  Ara- 
bian and  Perfian ;  eighthly,  Greek  and  Roman,  with  the  va- 
rious copies  and  imitations.  "The  laft,  which  contains  very 
near  13000  numbers,  are  fubdivided  into  thofe  which  relate 
to  mythology,  or  the  fables  of  the  gods ;  the  heroic  age,  or 
the  fables  of  heroes ;  hiftory,  commencing  with  Carthaginian 
and  Phoenician  engravings,  proceeding  to  the  Grecian  mo:- 
r.archs,  the  fables  and  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  em- 
perors :  this  part  is  concluded  with  mifcellaneous  engravings 
of  unknown  or  fabulous  beings,  of  animals,  and  different 
aitenfils.     The  fecond  clafs  contains  the  modern  engravings. 

The 
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The  whole  Is  ;  by  a  very  able  introduction  by  Mr. 

Rafpe:  it  feems  that  the  is  drawn  up  in  French,  and 

translated  into  Engfifh  :e,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  introduction  was  firft  written  in  Engliih,  and  the  French 
verfion  afterwards  fubjoined.  In  the  introduction,  as  well  as 
the  rell  of  the  work,  the  vcrfions  differ  To  much  from  each 
other,  as  to  render  either  translator  reprehenfible ;  but  die 
French  part  of  the  introduction  mult  have  been  fupplied  by- 
Mr.  Rafpe,  as  fome  fentences  are  occafionally  added.  We  do 
not  find,  in  the  parts  we  have  compared,  that  the  diffe- 
rence is  always  important. 

Stone  was  one  of  the  earlieft  materials  of  a  favage  race  for 
■nee,  for  ornament,  and  even  for  offenfive  weapons.  From 
Hone,  by  vaft  labour,  various  veifels  were  hollowed;  and, 
with  a  fnarp  flint,  fome  ornaments  may  be  fcratched  on  moil 
kinds  of  rock.  All  this  is,  however,  far  from  the  art  of  en- 
graving; but  there  is  no  decifive  evidence  that  engraving  had 
not  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  before  the  invention  of  the 
turning  lathe.  At  leaft  it  appears  that  it  had  attained  no  kiqf 
of  excellence  in  Greece  before  the  period  of  Homer,  as  nei- 
ther feal-rings,  nor  any  kind  of  engraving  on  ftone  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  or  OdyfTey.*  Long  before  the  rera  of  Ko-* 
mer,  or  indeed  the  Trojan  war,  it  was,  pradYiied  in 
Egypt,  and  carried  by  the  children  of  Ifrael  into  Palcftine. 
The  paflages  our  author  quotes  fuffieiently  prove  this  Fad,' 
particularly  different  verfes  of  the  28th  chapter  of  Exodus. 
But  he  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  one  of  the  moir. 
lingular  expremons  (ver.  11.)  '  with  the  work  of  an  engraver 
in  {tone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  fignet,*  is  not  found  in  the 
tSeptuagint.  The  Hebrew  word,  tranflated  diamond  in  the 
fecond  row  of  the  breaft-plate,  could  not  be  the  real  diamond, 
for  the  reafons  afhgned  by  Michaelis.  It  was  probably  a  tran- 
fparent  cryftal,  perhaps  a  flint.  *  Mft  Gumperts,  our  greateft 
wholefale  diamond  merchant,  he  adds,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  fapphire  ought  to  be  tranflated  the  diamond.  But  though 
commentators  allow  that  the  interpretation  of  the  different 
Hones  is  chiefly  conjectural,  they  feem  to  except  the  fapphire 
from  the  imputation,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  hit  of  the  pre- 
cious (tones  which  has  been  mistaken. 

To  Egypt,  however,  we  can  only  allow  the  priority,  when 
Compared  with  Greece,  for  this  celebrated  country  poffeffed 
few  of  the  precious  ftones,  and  the  Egyptians  were  lefs  for- 
ward in  inventions  to  facilitate  the  art  of  r.  Mr. 
Rafpe,  with  great  propriety,  refers  the  invention  to  India, 
and  it  will  not  be  expected  w  combat  the  opin 
when  wc  have  fo  often  endeavoured  to  {how  that  Eg 
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only  the  medium  of  communication,  not  the  Source  of  either 
the  arts  or  the  fciences.  Of  the  Indian  productions  of  thte 
kind  we  have  few  early  fpecimens,  but  we  have  fufficient  to 
{how,  that  the  engravers  of  India  were,  in  the  remoteft  seras, 
diftinguifhed  for  their  excellency  in  this  department  •,  and. 
whether  Mr.  Haflings  may,  or  may  not  have  been,  a  political 
delinquent,  every  literary  enquirer  will  be  grateful  for  the 
ftores  of  Indian  knowledge  which  he  has  unlocked,  and  will 
be  convinced,  that  this  favourite  of  the  Bramins  could  not 
have  been  a  Severe,  tyrannical,  or  mercilefs  viceroy.  The  firft 
attempts  of  India  were  not  fuperior  to  the  firft  imitations  of 
the  Greeks :  their  works  are  valuable  for  the  fymbols,  the  re- 
ligious allufions,  &c.  that  they  contain  rather  than  for  beauti- 
ful proportions,  or  highly  nnifhed  drawings.  The  Indian  en- 
gravings, brought  to  our  notice,  are  few;  and  we  ought  not 
yet  to  appreciate  their  fkill :  it  probably  never  proceeded  to 
any  very  great  excellence. 

The  early  Grecian  works  were  allegorical,  equally  void  of 
J^rit.  Many  of  thefe  the  abbe  Winckleman  has  called  Etruf- 
can ;  nor  is  fo  '  unaccountable,  their  fubjects  and  inscrip- 
tions being  evidently  Greek/  as  Mr.  Rafpe  pretends  :  he  ought 
to  have  known,  that  Etruria  w>as  peopled  by  a  Grecian  co- 
lony, and  that  the  Latin  is  a  dialect  of  the  older  Greek.  From 
whatever  nation  they  were  derived,  the  Grecians  brought  thefe 
works  to  the  higheft  perfection ;  and,  even  in  the  time  of 
Virgil,  their  excellence  was  ft  ill  allowed.  He  confoles  hj>s 
countrymen  very  Satisfactorily  for  their  inferiority. 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  rcra. 
—vivos  ducent  de  marmorc  vultus. 

*             #              #  * 

Tu  regerc  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento-: 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes • 

In  reality,  on  all  the  Roman  works  of  art,  Greek  names 
are  found  ;  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  that  even  Roman  artifts 
adopted  thefe  names,  or  wrote  their  own  in  Grecian  letters, 
or  added  Grecian  terminations.  To  liberty  they  owed,  m  our 
author's  opinion,  their  excellence,  to  the  freedom  of  thought, 
action,  and  the  energy  which  liberty  infpires;.  and,  if  any 
fhould  contend  that  Rome  alio  was  for  ages  free,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  age  ctf  her  freedom  was  fpent  c  in  deeds  of 
manly  hardihood' — contending  with  enemies,.  Scarcely  fettled 
without  a  rival,  before  her  liberty  was  endangered  or  loft. 
Yet,  perhaps,  without  meaning  to  depreciate  his  darling  idol, 
the  1  yftem  is  not  well  founded  :  Syracuie  in  ancient,  and  France 
m  modern  times  {how,  that  ingenious  arts,  eSpecially  thofe 
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•that  miniftcr  to  luxury,  may  flouriih  in   the  moll  defpotic 
scras. 

The  names  of  old  engravers,  handed  down  by  authors,  are 
not  numerous :  thefe  and  many  others  are  met  with  on  mo? 
dern  copies  and  imitations.  Even  Mr.  Rafpe  is  not  always  free 
from  the  artifice  of  their  deceptions  j  and  we  fufpect,  in  more 
than  one  inllance,  he  has  dignified  a  modern  engraving  with  the 
title  of  an  undoubted  antique.  There  is  one  circumltance 
ufeful  in  directing  the  judgment  in  this  line,  not  fufHciently 
infilled  on  ; — we  mean  the  fimpjicity  of  defign.  This  is  an 
accurate  criterion  of  an  antique,  and  it  is  feldom  that  a  real 
ancient  engraving  contains  more  than  a  {ingle  idea  :  .when  the 
field  is  more  crowded,  when  there  is  a  combination  of  actions, 
.the  defign  is  more  probably  modern.  It  will  be  fufHciently 
clear  that  we  do  not  mean  this  as  an  unj.verfal  rule,  or  as  a 
conltant  mode  of  discrimination :  it  will,  however,  hold  in 
many  inftances  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been  employed.  Mr. 
Rafpe  gives  feveral  amuling  accounts  of  impofitions,  and  adds 
(ame  judicious  hints  for  diltinguifhing  real  antiques.  We  wifli 
he  had  been  more  particular ;  not  that  every  beautiful  imT 
prelhon  is  not  really  valuable,  but  that  we  might  not  mifem- 
pioy  time  and  ftudy,  in  drawing  conclufions  from  what  may 
probably  have  no  relation  to  them. 

The  profulion  of  ornaments  either  of  engravings,  of  cameos 
and  intaglios,  in  the  more  luxurious  ages  of  Rome,  and  the 
occafional  imitations  of  engraved  precious  ftones  by  coloured 
glafs,  are  the  next  objects  of  Mr.  Rafpe' s  attention.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  coloured  glafs  beads  were  always  objects  of 
trade  to  attract  the  untutored  favage ;  and,  when  the  Phoeni- 
cians brought  tin  from  the  Cafliterides,  they  bought  it  pror 
bably  by  the  fame  means  that  we  at  prefent  purchafe  the  fea- 
ptter  {kins  on  the  weltern  coalts  of  America.  The  beads, 
found  in  the  monuments  of  the  rudelt  nations,  are  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  Druid's  beads,  and  are  probably 
of  Phoenician  workmanfhip.  The  murrhea  pocula,  the  mur- 
rhine  vafes,  our  author  thinks,  were  natural  ftones,  hollowed 
out,  and  the  perfume  owing  to  an  accidental  or  deligned  im- 
pregnation ;  but  this  fubject  we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
at  fome  length.  Mr.  Rafpe  purfues  the  hiltory  of  the  coloured 
glafs  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  tricks  of  the  modern 
'manufacturers  of  antiques,  and  the  more  avowed  deligners  of 
copies.  This  is  a  work,  he  adds,  that  requires  eyes  rather 
than  genius,  and,  if  he  gains  no  reputation  from  it,  he  trull* 
that  he  (hall  lofe  none. 

From  this  numerous  collection  of  ancient  engravings,  and 
modern  imitations,  i\  would  not  be  very  interelting  to  felect 
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mere  defcriptions.  It  will  be  more  L\feful  to  enlarge  a  little 
on  thofe  parts  which  are  not  in  the  ufual  tracts  of  the  col- 
lector, or  on  thofe  reflections  which  feme  of  the  Grecian  me- 
dals may  fugged.  The  early  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  do  not 
convey  much  ainufement  or  inilrucTion.  Like  the  infcript'ions 
on  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  or  the  characters  oi  the  Chinefe, 
they  fmgly  conveyed  ideas,  perhaps  with  little  precifion  or 
utility.  We  muft  fclect.  Mr.  Rafpe's  obfervations  on  this  fub« 
ject. 

'  It  is  evident  that  they  perfectly  refemhle  the  Chinefe  charac- 
ter, which  is  not  a  character  of  articulate  founds,  but  of  ideas  ; 
and  that  fome  of  thefe  characters  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chinefe 
dictionary,  ranged  by  roots  or  elementary  figures,  called  Pcu.  I 
have  confulted  a  very  curious  one,  which  is  in  the  porT.-fiion  of  Dr. 
Tvlorton,  libiarian  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  fame  refemblance  will  be  verified  wherever  the  companion  is 
made  with  attention. 

'  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  phenomenon,  equally  new  and  extraor- 
dinary, which  requires  only  to  be  perceived  by  the  philofophical 
antiquaries  to  engage  their  attention.  Mine  has  been  much  en- 
gaged by  it;  for  thefe  cylinders  or  amulets,  whether  they  were  made 
in  Perfia,  or  in  Egypt  for  the  Pcrfians,  after  they  had  made  the 
conqudc,  prove,  lit,  The  very  remote  antiquity  of  the  Chinefe 
character  :  2dly,  That  it  has  been  formerly  known  and  cultivated 
on  this  fide  of  tfte  Ganges:  3dly,  That  the  Perfians,  or  their 
Magi,  ufed  it  before  they  adopted  the  Phenician,  Chaldaic,  Sy- 
rian, Armenian,  or  Arabian  characters  :  and  4-thly,  That  even  the 
Egyptians,  conquered  by  the  Perfians  (and  feemingly  engravers  of 
thefe  amulets),  had  fome  idea  of  them. 

1  The  pariifans  of  that  lingular  fyftem,  which  pretends  to  ex- 
plain Egyptian  hi;.  by  the  old  Chinefe  characters,  will 
undoubtedly  derive  much  fecret  fati^ faction  from  this  diicovery,  of 
which  I  wifli  them  joy.  They  will  no  longer  he  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  fending  Egyptian  colonies  to  Perfepolis,  to  the  Indies,  or 
tv  China  ;  nor  will  they  require  in  future  a  chimerical  maritime 
merce  between  thefe  diftant  nations,  who  never  diftinguifhed 
themfelvcs  by  fea,  and  who,  according  to  all  appearance,  have 
;•  had  any  connexion  together.  Let  them  do  what  fecms  to 
them  the  ben1. 

«  Having  faid  fo  much,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the 
idea  of  explaining  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  by  Chinefe  charac- 
ters, is,  upon  the  whole,  nothing  lefs  than  chimerical ;  and  that 
it  truly  throws,  and  has  thrown,  fome  light  on  the  obfeurity  of 
the  Egyptian  character  ;  but  it  mult  be  taken  in  a  very  different* 
manner  from  what  has  been  done  hitherto  j  the.  connexion  of  thefe 
two  characters  not  being,  as  is  fuppofed  without  proof,  a  relation 
t>t  Uxtm  or  tradition^  but  of  the  thing  itfelf.' 
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Let  us  add  what  our  author  has  remarked  on  the  falcon, 
one  of  the  detached  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  It  is  drawn  on 
a  green  jafper,  in  the  collection  of  Stofch;  at  prefeni,  we  ap- 
prehend, in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Talhe. 

*  A  falcon  or  hawk  holding  a  flafF  by  its  wings  extended,  be- 
fore a  fquare  in  form  cf  a  window,  or  rather  a  fquare  divided  in 
chequer?,  containing  fixteen  fquares.  At  the  four  angles  are  four 
globes;  upon  which,  as  upon  the  hieroglyphical  fymbols  of  num- 
bers and  quantities,  I  mult  obfefve  in  this  place,  that  Horapollo 
throws  a  very  inftruclive  light.  He  tells  us  that  a  ftrait  line,  with 
another  tranfverfe  at  the  top,  that  is  to  fay,  the  figure  of  ths 
Greek  gamma,  fignifies  the  tenth  number  or  ten  ;  and  that  the 
fquare  is  the  fymbol  of  the  arura>  or  the  Egyptian  arpent  of  ioo 
perches  ;  which  proves  at  the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt> 
th  it  10,  or  the  .gamrm  doubled  or  fquared,  making  a  fquare, 
ought  to  be  the  hieroglyphical  fymbol  of  the  centenary  number 

IOC. 

f  I  fay  that  this  illuitration  of  Horapollo  is  very  inflruclive, 
and  is  truly  fo,  becaufe  it  proves  lit,  That  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics had  figures  appropriated  to  modifications  and  quantities  ; 
2nd,  Thar  probably  they  had  them  equally  for  the  inflexions  ;  and 
3d,  1  hat  t.hefe  figures  were  only  lines  differently  combined,  confe- 
quently  unsar,  and  having  no  refemblance  whatever  to  the  other 
fymbols  or  fetiches  taken  from  art  or  nature.  So  that  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  appear  at  once  more  refined  and  perfeel  than 
the  Quipos  of  the  Mexicans,  and  more  exprefilve  and  determined 
than  a  number  of  learned  moderns  are  willing  to  admit. 

'  Let  us  obfe-ve  here,  that  the  fimpie  gamma  is  frequently 
found  in  the  rg/otian  hieroglyphical  inferiptions;  that  it  is  often 
found  tripled  Tj  1 ,  and  when  fo  tripled  fignifies  30.  It  is  very  of* 
ten  repeated  three  times,  which  naturally  makes  90  ;  but  it  is  ne- 
ver found,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  cannot  be  found  fo  re- 
peated oftencr  than  three  times,  for  by  adding  10  to  90  you  have 
100,  or  a  quantity  to  exprefs  which  the  fquare  was  employed. 

*  Let  us  fay  one  word  on  the  numeral  figures  ufed  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  which  we  are  pleafed  to  call  Arabic.  It  is  true  that 
the  Arabians  make  the  fame  ufe  of  them  which  we  do.  Probably 
it  was  from  the  Arabians  we  obtained  them,  but  after  all,  it  w*„uld 
be  very  difficult  to  prove  the  origin  to  be  Arabian.  They  were 
ufed  in  Egypt  in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  not  in  hieroglyphical  or 
fymbolical  writing,  of  which  we  are  here  (peaking,  but  in  alpha- 
betical writing,  as  appears  unanfwerably,  by  the  inferiptions  on 
the  fillets  of  the  mummies,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  lihrary  of  St, 
Genevieve,  at  Paris  and  elfewhere,  of  which  the  Count  de  Cayhis 
has  published  drawings.  Vol.1,  of  his  collection,  PL  XXJ.  VoU 
V.  ?1.  XXVII.  of  which  there  are  alfo  drawings  in  the  Memv:.s 
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de  Trevoux,  June  1704,  and  in  Montfaucon's  Antiquities  Exp!. 
Vol.  II.  Pl.CXL.  and  in  the  Suppl.'  Vol.  II.  PI.  LIV.  Some  of 
thefe  fillets  are  unqueftionably  almanacs,  reprefenting  at  the  head 
of  each  month  the  figure  or  fymbol  of  God,  or  the  (tar  which 
gave  it  its  name,  and  as  we  know  the  names  of  the  Egyptian 
months,  they  naturally  throw  fome  ligh^  upon  theobfcuiity  of  the 
ancient  fymbols  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  i  mention  them 
here  becanfe  of  the  connection  with  the  numerical  figures  called 
Arabian,  but  in  a  very  remote  antiquity  known  in  EgypW  and 
employed  in  alphabetical  writing.' 

*  The  observations  on  the  facred  ape,  and  its  various  repre- 
fentations  are  curious;  but  there  is  much  trifling,  and,  we 
fear,  fome  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation.  Perhaps  we  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  on  this  fubjedt. 

The  Abraxas,  Talifmans,  &c.  is  a  fubjecl:  of  great  fingulari-, 
ty,  little  known,  or  underftood.  In  the  Perfepolitan  engrav- 
ings, the  figure  of  a  bearded  old  man  is  not  uncommon :  he 
has  on  his  head  a  crown,  and  occafionally  a  pointed  cap, 
fometimes  feated  on  a  fphynx,  the  Egyptian  emblem  of  their 
god  Phtha,  the  father  of  all,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world.  On  the  talifmans  he  is  generally' reprefented  as  crown- 
ed, and  the  magical  chara&ers  either  furround,'or  are  on  the 
reverie.  Thefe  are  the  works  of  the  Gnoftics,  a  very  early 
race,  as  the  term  may  be  applied  to  the  illuminated  of  every; 
fect.  The  name  was  borrowed  from  Pagan  antiquity,  and 
applied,  on  account  of  their  pretended  philofophy,  to  the  pla- 
tonifing  Chriftians  of  the  fecond  century.  The  original  Gno- 
ftics were  Egyptians,  or  at  leaft  borrowed  their  hieroglyphics 
from  Egypt ;  and  the  remains  of  the  abraxas  are  probably  of 
the  earlier  Grecian  period.  More  than  100  fpecimens  of 
thefe  kinds  of  talifmans  are  defcribed ;  but  the  conjectures  re- 
lating to  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics,  the  genealogy  of 
the  good  and  bad  angels  whofe  names  are  engraved,  are  too 
trifling  to  require  any  comment  or  remarks.  Perhaps  we  may 
raife  a  fmile  at  our  own  trifling,  when  we  bring  the  abraxas' 
as  a  commentary  on  a  paffage  in  Shakfpeare.  On  reading  over 
the  defcriptions,  however,  of  thefe  curious  inflruments,  we 
were  greatly  ftruck  at 'feeing  the  frequent  repetition  of  OAJ : 
as  thefe  talifmans  were  often  Call,  it  is  the  reverfe  of  Jao,  or 
Jehova.  In  Shakfpeare's  age,  the  lera  of  demonology,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  amulets  were  common;  and  we  well 
know  the  opinions  entertained  of  prefidial  influences  :  is  it 
not  probable  then  that  the  letters  in  the  epiftle  dropt  for  Mal- 
volio,  in  Twelfth  Night,  may  have  been  dictated  from  thefe 
amulets,  c  M.  O.  A.  J.  doth. /way  my  life/  prefixing  the  M.  to 
make  the  bait  more  palatable  i     It  is  remarkable  that,  except 
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the  M,  the  other  letters  have  very  little  relation  to  his  name, 
as  they  may  as  well  be  found  in  any  long  word,  and  the  order 
}s  different. 

The  Mithriacs,  iEliacs,  Leqntics,  and  Hierocoracies,  which 
follow,  are  of  Crreek  and  Roman  origin.  The  original  Per- 
sians worfhipped  one  God,  under  the  fymbol  of  the  molt  glo- 
rious and  beneficent  of  his  works,  the  fun  5  but,  from  the 
ufual  Manichcean  principles  of  untutored  favages,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  to  multiply  objects  of  worlhip,  they 
ibon  degenerated  into  the  moil  grofs  and  abject  idolatry.  The 
Parfees  and  the  Guebres,  their  defendants,  were  brought 
nearer  to  the  true  religion  by  the  molt  forcible  argument  of 
Mahomet,  the  fabre.  in  the  hands  of  his  hardy  and  faithful 
followers. 

•  They  had  the  name  of  Mithras,  Mithres,  or  Meithras,  a 
perfian  word,  which,  according  to  Suidas,  v.  Mithras,  was  the 
Sun,  the  reafon  for  the  Greeks  calling  them  Ehacs,  or  Heliacs, 
from  the  Greek  word  Hajoj,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing.  In 
Syriac,  Vithri  fignifies  matter,  Lord,  Let  us  likewife  ohferve, 
what  is  no:  unfeafonable  to  know,  that  Meetra  in  the  Shanfcrit, 
or  ancient  facred  idiom  of  the  Bramins,  is  the  name  and  fymholof 
one  of  the  five/ve  mvn'bs  or  funs  of  the  year.  Likewife  that  Mbir9 
in  the  modern  Perfian,  is  that  of  the  feventb  month,  which  in  the 
ancient  Perfian  year,  anfwers  to  January.  That  month  began  the 
day  after  the  winter  equinox,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Z2d  of  December, 
when  they  had  and  ftill  have  the  fealt  of  Ghan  Mhir,  the  feaft  of 
the  Lord  or  Prince,  which,  by  what  we  have  faid,  feems  to  be  only 
a  feait  for  the  renewal  of  the  year  and  of  the  fun.  This  Lord  and 
invifible  fun,  which  we  find  frequently  reprefented  with  that  title 
on  the  Roman  Imperial  medals,  and  on  a  number  of  marbles,  dies 
and  is  born  again.  His  life  is  but  of  365  days  duration;  the 
number  which  is  exprefled  even  by  the  name  of  Mithras,  or  rather 
the  numeral  value  of  the  Greek  letters  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
Without  examining  if  the  ancient  or  modern  Perfian  letters  make 
the  fame  number,  we  fhall  here  mew  after  Chiflet  fin  Comment, 
ad  Macarii  Abraxas),  the  detail  of  the  numeral  value  of  the  Greek 
letter s : 

M  is  equivalent  to        40 

1 -  10 

0 9 

P ico 

i                                                              A  -  -- , 

2     -------  200 


Thus  jy^eir  numeral  value  collectively  is  365 

'  After 
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'  After  this,  can  the  Perib.n  Mithras  be  miilaken  ?  or  can.it  be 
fuppoied  to  be  any  thing  but  the  name  and  fymbolical  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  fun,  who  finifhes  his  annual  career  in  the  courfe  of  365 
days  ?  But  it  will  be  afked,  what  connection  has  all  this  with  the 
fimple  religion  of  the  Undent  Peril  ms  and  Magi,  as  Herodotus  and 
the  Zendeveila  have  represented  it  to  us,  or  with  the  myileries, 
ceremonies  and  fu  peril  ;tious  riles  of  which  the  Mithnacs  ftaird  ac- 
cufed  and  convi&ed  ?  We  allow  that  all  this  fpeaks  the  language  of 
almanacks  and  of  afrronomy,  rather  than  of  a  moral,  practical, 
and  metaphyseal  fyflem  of  religion;  but  we  likevvife  conceive, 
that  the  fan,  his  regular  and  wonderful  movements  and  effecb,  be- 
ing the  moll  natural  fymbol  of  the  grandeur,  fplendour,  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  fupren.e  being,  this  fymbol,  naturally  mult,  and  ac- 
tually became  his  image,  and  of  courfe  furnifhed  ample  matter  for 
fpeculations  and  fuperilitious  myllcries  to  the  different  nations  and 
feels  of  antiquity,  who  made  ufe  of  fymbols,  either  naturally,  or 
by  the  juggling  tricks  of  prieils.' 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Rafpe,  that  all  the  figures  in  the  bas 
reliefs  of  Salfette  and  Elephanta,  in  the  peninfula  of  India, 
have  the  thick  lips  and  curled  hair  of  negros.  If  this  is  the 
fact,  the  peculiarity  probably  arofe  from  accident,  or  fome 
peculiar  tradition  ;  for  the  Indian  figures,  engraved  in  the 
plates  before  us,  have  a  very  different  appearance.  In  No. 
717,  the  representation  of  the  engraving  of  an  Indian  chief, 
on  oriental  garnet,  the  hair  is  curled,  the  nofe  aquiline,  al- 
moft  Grecian,  and  the  upper  lip  only  a  little  overhanging  the 
under.  In  No.  713,  rcprefenting  a  man  and  woman  fitting  in 
a  kind  of  throne,  in  the  manner  and  ftyle  of  the  Indian  has 
reliefs,  jufl  mentioned,  found  near  Bombay,  the  features  are 
very  different  from  thofe  of  negros  :  no  hair  is  to  be  feen. 

\Vre  have  been  more  diffufe  on  this  part  of  the  work,  as  be- 
ing more  uncommon,  it  might  be  more  interefting.  As  we 
have  extended  our  article  rather  too  far,  we  mall  give  only  a 
fpecimen  or  two  of  our  author's  remarks  on  the  remains  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

f   2390]   Onyx.   Cab.  of  the  Landgrave  of  HeJ/e Cajfel. 

*  Mercury  with  his  ufual  attributes,  walking  and  carrying  on 
his  right  hand  the  eagle  of  Jupiter.  NIKM>,  that  is  to  fay,  The 
bearer  of  <vi£lory. 

*  But  what  is  this  victory  of  the  gods — of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  and  others  ?  According  to  Court  de  Gebelin,  it  is  the 
conqueft  of  the  feafons,  the  elements,  and  other  difficulties,  which 
obftrucl:  agriculture  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  If  Mercury 
invented  the  almanac,  and  was  the  firft  who  determined  the  courfe 
©f  the  flars  and  the  regular  returns  of  the  feafons,,  he  undoubtedly 

3  defervc^ 
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deferred  t,hc  title  of  being  the  bearer  cf  tucJory  ;  for  it  is  by  thefe 
has  learned  to  triumph  over  a  number  of 
.lues  which  obftiucled  its  fuccefs.' 

•  2398]  Cornelian,  cut  off  a  Scarab.  King  of  PruJJia,  {IVinck* 
Cat.  p.  90.  No.  413.) 

*  Hermes  Pfychagogos,  or  conductor  of  fouls,  the  petafirs  hanging 
at  his  back,  the  caduceus  reverfed  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his 
left  a  fmall  naked  figure  of  a  Hercules  with  his  club  reverfed. 

«  Abbe  Winckelman  endeavours  here  to  fee  Proferpine,  who  by 
the  entreaties  of  Ceres  and  the  decree  of  Jupiter,  was  to  remain 
with  Pluto  only  fix  months  of  tne  year,  which  very  well  fuits  with 
Mercury  either  as  conductor  of  fouls,  or  maker  and  regulator  of 
the  almanac,  and  agriculture,  for  Proferpine  is  proved  {Court  de 
Gebel.n  Monde  Primitif,  Hijioire  de  Saturne,  p.  56.)  to  be  the  con- 
cealed fruit  or  the  feed  of  the  labourer  configned  to  Pluto,  who  is 
the  hibernal  fun.  But  the  imall  figure  carried  here  by  Mercury 
is  plainly  a  Hercules,  who,  as  is  known,  went  down  to  hell,  that 
is  to  fay,  was  initiated  in  the  Eleufynian  myiteries,  and  primarily 
a  fymbol  cf  the  fun,  of  which  the  accumulated  proofs  of  Mr. 
Court  de  Gchelin,  {H/fl.  d'  Herat. U)  and  particularly  the  hymn  of 
Orphous  nd  another  hymn  to  the  fun  in  the  Dionyfiacs  of  Non- 
nus,  leave  not  the  frnalleft  doubt.  We  will  not  then  feek  to  prove 
why  Mercury  carries  him  on  his  hand  ;  why  he  reconducts  him  to, 
or  brings  him  back  from  hell  ;  Old flyle  of  engraving  <witb  a  border 
called  Etruf can.'' 


'  2696]  Antique  pafte.  Kir.g  of  Prufjia.  {Winck.  Cat.  p.  $$<), 
N°.67.) 

*  The  Horfe,  a  large  vcfTel  with  a  maft,  carrying  feven  catties, 
and  having  at  the  prow  its  iignal,  a  Horfe.  Thefe  veflels  fo  armed 
were,  according  to  Pliny,  fo  many  fortreffes  at  fea.  He  fays, 
(H.  N.  32.  j.)  "  armataj  claiTes  iibi  turrium  propugnacula  impo- 
nunt,  ut  in  mari  quoque  pugnetur  velut  muris."  It  is  inconceiv- 
able, that  having  inferted  this  paffage,  Abbe  Winckleman  mould 
look  upon  thefe  fort  of  veffels  as  Ihips  of  burthen  or  tranfports. 

■  The  large  mips  of  war  which  were  built  in  England  in  the 
times  of  Henry  Vllf.  had  likewife  towers  both  at  the  bow  and 
item,  in  conformity  to  which  the  Englifh  ftilors  at  this  day  call 
forecaflle  that  part  of  the  deck  which  is  at  the  prow.  Befides  that, 
thefe  catties  mull  have  been  very  badly  calculated  for  conveying 
horfes,  as  Abbe  Winck.  a  very  bad  judge  in  naval  matters,  ima- 
gined, {Cat.  de  Stcfch,  p.  530.)  ;  they  mult  alfo  have  greatly  re- 
tarded their  failing,  and  embarraffed  the  failors  in  working  them  ; 
a  defect  evident  to  all  who  have  been  at  fea,  and  witnefled  what  is 
necelfary  to  be  done  to  move  with  fpeed  and  fafety.' 

From 
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From  the  account  of  modern  engravings,  we  fhall  collet 
fome  part  of  our  author's  very  juft  repreheniion  of  incongru- 
ous defigns. 

13829]  Rock  Cryftal. 


e  Mofes,  with  a  rod,  having  a  ferpent  twined  round  it,  fpeaking 
tp  Peace,  holding  a  branch  of  olive  in  the  right  hand.  VALE. 
YL  F.    that  is,    Valerio  Vicentino,  fecit, 

«  We  mull  take  the  opportunity  of  this  engraving,  which  is 
very  well  executed?  before  us,  to  obferve  that  the  artiits  of  the 
Cinque  cento,  and  the  modern  engravers,  frequently  neglect  the 
good  allegory  and  the  coltume  of  the  ancients,  too  often  inter- 
mixing the  facred  with  the  profane,  and  folicitous  to  fpeak  fpiri- 
tually,  lofe  themfclves  in  enigmas,  which  confufe,  inflead  of  in- 
itrutt.  This  js  particularly  the  cafe  with  Valerio  Belli,  who  exe- 
cuted this  engraving. 

'  If  he  wanted  to  reptefent  Efculapius  in  this  piece,  he  has 
failed  in  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  drapery,  which  covers  the 
two  moulders  with  a  large  magnificent  cloak  of  a  Platonic  philofo- 
pher,  and  which  modern  artifts  have  very  properly  given  tp  the 
apoftles  and  evangeljits.  One  of  his  moulders  mould  be  naked, 
if  he  intended  to  reprefent  Mofes,  to  whom  the  modern  artifts 
give  the  rod  with  a  ferpent,  the  fame  as  is  given  to  Efculapius  ; 
what  can  the  legiflator  and  the  chief  of  the  Jews  have  to  do  with 
Peace  ;  he  certainly  did  not  cultivate  peace  in  the  Defarts  of  Ara- 
bia, and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  was  to  be  found  in  con- 
ference with  an  allegorical  figure  of  Greek  or  Roman  creation. 

\  We  have  already,  more  than  once,  obferved  Valerio  Belli 
mewing  the  fame  want  of  judgment,  and  the  farne  negligence  or 
ignorance.  Valari  tells  us  he  worked  after  the  defigns  of  other 
matters.  If  his  compofitions  then  are  obfeure,  enigmatical,  or 
ill  combined,  it  is  their  fault  rather  than  his ;  or  it  is  more  pro- 
bably a  very  natural  confequence  of  the  want  of  attention,  which 
the  artifts  and  modern  literati  have  hitherto  paid  to  the  true  alle-r 
gory  and  mythology  of  the  ancients.  They  confult  without  dif- 
cernment  the  wretched  compilations  which  Cefare  Ripa  Pierio,  Em, 
Teforo,  and  others  have  publiihed  on  Iconology,  Hieroglyphic^  My- 
thology, and  Allegory,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  confider  whe- 
ther or  not  the  figures  of  the  gods,  the  allegories,  and  the  em- 
blems which  they  give,  are  beautiful,  true,  or  proved  by  the  an- 
cient monuments,  which  are  more  learned  than  were  moft  of  the 
ancient  Myftagogi  ;  and  without  examining  if  they  are  purely  po- 
etical, or  if  they  were  truly  received  and  adopted  by  the  artiits  of 
antiquity.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  thefe  days  the  public  are  peftered 
with  enigmas,  which  at  belt  are  only  well  drawn  or  well  painted, 
inftead  of  being  inftrucled  and  fpoken  to  intelligibly  by  the  mol^ 
beautiful  writing  or  char^&erifHc  which  has  ever  been  invented  by 
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ihe  mind  of  man.  The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the  fymbolical 
writing  of  the  remote  antiquity,  and  the  works  of  the  poets,  con- 
tain only  the  fir  ft  lines.  The  refined  tafte  of  the  Greek  artiiU 
was  neceflary  to  carry  them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection. 
Has  it  been  confulted  in  the  above  mentioned  works  ?  Has  its 
beautiful  character  been  employed  ?  Both  the  one  and. the  other 
have  been  neglected,  and  this  negligence  will  go  from  bad  to 
worfe.' 


*  Formerly  the  evil  which  has  been  already  done  to  the  art* 
and  to  prevent  that  which  fuch  Encyclopedias  of  dreams  may  ftill 
do,  and  to  fhew  mythology  and  allegory  in  their  true  and  fair 
light,  as  a  chara&er  equally  beautiful  and  intelligible,  fomething 
reafonable  and  fatisfactory  muft  be  performed,  and  it  may  be  done 
by  laying  hold  of,  and  rectifying  the  Ideas  of  the  Abbe  Winckel- 
man  on  Allegory,  which  were  printed  in  German  at  Drefden  ;  by 
giving  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  divinities  and  allegories  of 
the  beft  days  of  antiquity,  diftingnifhing  the  nations,  the  ages, 
and  the  different  fyftems  of  philofophy  and  religion  which  pro- 
duced them  ;  and  likewife  by  diftinguifhing  with  care  the  different 
rules  of  poetry,  fculpture,  and  painting,  guarding  againft  the  ad- 
miflion  of  any  figure,  but  upon  the  authority  of  good,  and  an- 
tique monuments  well  authenticated.  Then  the  artifts  will  be  in 
pofTeflion  of  a  true  treafure.  It  in  fact  exiils  at  prefent,  but,  as 
we  have  already  faid,  it  muft  be  drawn  not  only  from  the  drofs  of 
heterogeneous  matter,  but  likewife  from  the  chaos  of  books  and 
monuments  in  which  it  is  buried. 

'  Let  us  not  be  told  that  good  artifts  may  forego  the  allegories 
and  mythology  of  the  ancients,  nothing  being  wanted  in  the  arts 
of  defign,  but  the  imitation  of  what  is  excellent  in  nature,  where 
the  manner,  and  the  character  of  the  figures  exprefs  whatever  an 
artift  can  have  occafion  to  exprefs.  This,  after  all,  is  faying  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  warbling  of  birds  fpeaks  as  diitinctly 
clearly,  and  fplendidly  to  the  mind,  as  the  ringing  of  a  voice  well 
articulated,  with  the  accompanyment  of  mufic* 

Thefe  volumes  are,  on  the  whole,  a  fource  of  the  mod 
pleating  entertainment  to  every  antiquary  and  claflical  fcho- 
iar.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  muft  add,  that  the  lan- 
guage neither  of  the  French  or  Englifh  deferve  commen- 
dation. The  Englifh,  in  particular,  is  often  harfh,  confuted, 
and  idiomatical :  the  French,  which  has,  however,  its  peculiar 
faults,  is  more  intelligible  to  the  moil  moderate  French  fcho- 
lar.  The  numerous  errors  of  the  prefs  add  to  the  diiliculty, 
and  the  references  to  the  plates  are  not  always  exact:.  The 
w  >r*  is  illuftrated  by  57  engravings,  each  of  which  contains 
ievcral  objects.   All  it  was  not  eafy  to  engrave  j  and  all  ought 

2  not 
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not  to  have  been  delineated  *,  but  we  cannot  find  any  clue  which 
has  regulated  the  author's  choice.  It  is  not  peculiar  excel- 
lence ;  it  is  not  their  never  having  been  before  delineated. 
The  plates  are  executed  with  great  accuracy,  and,  in  general, 
with  furncient  elegance. 

Ph'dofophlcal  cTran[afrt'ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.     Vol. 

LXXX.     For  the  Tear  1790.     Part  II.  \to.  js.  6d.  fewed. 

Davis.  1791* 
*"pHIS  Society,  like  another  Antaeus,  rifes  with  more  vi- 
A  gour  from  its  fall  j  but  firmer,  or  more  eJaftic  in  its  llruc- 
ture  than  the  fabulous  giant,  it  requires  not  to  touch  the 
ground:  the  fprings  recover  with  additional  force,  on  the 
flighted  finking,  and  fhow  that  neither  obftaclcs  nor  compe- 
tition can  reprefs  the  ardour  of  its  members.  This  fecpnd 
part  of  the  volume  contains  many  articles  highly  intereiling  in 
different  departments  of  fcience. 

Art.  XIII.  An  Account  of  the  Tabafheer.  In  a  Letter 
from  Patrick  RurTell,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
Bart.  P.  R.  S.  — The  tabafheer  was  a  drug  in  high  eflimacion 
in  India,  as  a  refrigerant.  It  is  contained  in  the  joints  of  the 
bamboo — arundo  bambos  Linnad,  in  two  different  flates,  chat 
of  a  watery  or  a  milky  liquor,  and  a  blackifh  or  a  bluifh  white 
Jubilance,  of  the  confiftence  of  an  extract.  Dr.  RuiTeil  is  not 
explicit  on  this  fubject,  and  leaves  us  to  collect  from  the  authors 
of. the  orient;d  materia  medica,  that  the  foiid  fubftance  is  the 
remit  of  the  evaporated  fluid,  and  that  they  are  both  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature.  As  thefe  reeds,  in  that  burning  climate,  are  fomc- 
times  inflamed  by  the  friction,  which  the  winds  oceafion,  it 
was  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  blacknefs  was  owing 
to  the  effects  of  fire.  It  certainly  is  not  lb,  for  Garcias 
(though  we  have  found,  in  this  enquirv,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
tridted  implicitly,  either  in  his  references  or  his  quotations) 
tells  us,  that  it  is  fometimes  found  in  thofe  reeds  which  have 
never  been  burnt.  This  is  confirmed  by  modern  authors. 
The  remark  of  Garcias,  that  there  is  a  dangerous  error  in  ren- 
dering the  tabraxir,  or,  as  Scrap  ion  calls  it,  the  fataifclr,  by 
fpodium,  which  is  a  mineral  fubftance,  is  lefs  accurate ;  for, 
though  fpodium  is  the  calamine,  yet,  in  the  Greek  writers, 
it  is  ufed  in  its  genuine  hgniheation  of  aflies  *,  and  the  fub- 
ilances  employed  to  produce  the  afhes,  o-TroPtov,  are  various, 
particularly  the  olive  lentifcus,  the  alkalefcerit  plants,'  and  the 
wood  of  the  fig-tree.  When  they  mention  the  fpodium,  it  is 
in  this  fenfe,  or  as  the  fuccedanea  for  this  fubftance  tne  ta- 
braxir. The  general  appearance  of  this  drug,  when  genuine, 
we  fhall  transcribe  from  the  author's- defer jp'tioa.' 

'The 
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c  The  quality  alio  was  various.  The  particles  reckoned  of  the 
firft  quality  were  of  a  bluifh  white  colour,  refembling  frnnll  frag- 
ments of  Ihells;  they  were  harder  than  the  others,  but  might  cafily 
rumbled  between  the  fingers  into  a  gritty  powder,  and  when 
applied  to  the  tongue  and  palate  had  a  flight  feline  teftaceous  tafte: 
they  did  not  exceed  in  weight  four  grains.  The  reft  were  of  a 
cineritious  colour,  rough  on  the  furface,  and  more  pliable;  and 
intermixed  with  thefe  were  fome  larger,  light  fpongy  particles, 
fomewhat  refembling  pumice- ftones.  It  is  probable  that  the  Arabs, 
from  thefe  appearances  of  the  drug,  were  led  into  the  opinion  al- 
ready mentioned  of  its  production. 

•  The  two  middle  joints  were  of  a  pure  white  colour  within,  and 
lined  with  a  thin  film  ;  it  was  in  thefe  chiefly  that  the-  tabaiheer 
was  found.  The  others,  particularly  the  two  upper  joints,  were 
difcoloured  within,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  cavity  was  found  a 
blackim  fubftance  in  grains  or  in  powder  adhering  to  the  fides.,  th* 
film  being  there  obliterated.  In  two  or  three  of  the  joints,  a  fmalt 
round  hole  was  found  at  top  and  bottom,  which  feemed  to  have 
been  perforated  by  fome  infect.' 


«  The  whiter,  fmooth,  harder  particles,  when  not  loofe,  toge- 
ther with  the  others  in  the  cavity,  were  moftly  found  adhering  to 
the  feptum  that  divides  the  joints,  and  to  the  fides  contiguous; 
but  never  to  the  fides  above  the  middle  of  the  joints ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  inftead  of  being  chiefly  found  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  joint,  as  might  be  expecled  from  the  juice  fettling 
there,  they  were  found  adherent  indifferently  to  either  extremity, 
and  fomctimes  to  both.  In  this  fituation  they  formed  a  fmooth 
lining,  fomewhat  refembling  polifhed  ftucco,  which  ufually  was 
cracked  in  feveral  places,  and  might  eafdy  be  detached  with  a  blunt 
knife. 

'  In  fome  joints  the  tabaiheer  was  found  thus  collected  at  one  or 
both  extremities  only,  and  in  fuch  no  rattling  was  perceived  upon 
fhaking  the  bamboo  ;  but  generally,  while  fome  adhered  to  the 
extremities  of  the  joint,  other  detached  pieces  were  intermixed 
with  the  coarfer  loofe  particles  in  the  cavity. 

*  The  quantity  found  in  each  bamboo  was  very  inconilderable  ; 
the  produce  of  the  whole  twenty  eight  reeds,  from  five  to  fevea 
feet  long,  did  not  much  exceed  two  drams.' 

Art.  XIV.  Account  of  the  Nardus  Indica,  or  Spikenard. 
By  Gilbert  Blane,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.— Dr.  Blane  found  the  nar- 
dus indica  at  Lucknow,  by  the  odour  exhaled  from  the  (talks, 
bruifed  under  the  horfes  feet.  Much  learning  is  employed  in 
this  article ;  but  it  was  furely  known  that  the  Indian  nard  was 
a  fpecies  of  andropogon  (Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  1482.)  On  looking, 
however,  into  die  earlier  authors  on  this  iubjeft,  and  indeed 

examining 
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examining1  particularly  the  later  ones*  we  fee  much  .confufiori 
in  the  accounts,  and  even  Bergius,  one  of  the  molt  accurate 
waiters  on  the  materia  medica,  defcribes,.  we  fufpe£tj  the  roots 
of  a  different  plant,  the  fpurious  nard  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant.. The  fpecific  character  of  the  Linnaean  fpecies  differs 
greatly  from  thofe  before  us,  and  Mathiolus  is  far  from  being 
diflinct  in  his.  defcription.\  Arrian  mentions  it  as  discovered 
by  Alexander's,  army,  in  the  fame  way  as  it  was  forced  on  Dr. 
plane's  brother's  notice ;  the  odour  when  bruifed  by  the  horfes* 
feet.  There  is  ftill  a  great,  difficulty  reflecting  the  roots,: 
Arrian  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  odour  was  from  the.  bruifed 
foots,  pifav,  but  in  this  fpecies  the  roots  are  fmall,  and  inferior 
in  fmell.  Pliny,  and  almoft  every  other  author,  defcribes  the 
roots  as  large.  In  Garcias'  account,  they  certainly  refemble 
thofe  in  the  fpecies  before  us,  but  the  reft  of  the  figure  is  ma- 
4<rrially  different.  On  the  whole,  however,  after  a  very  care- 
ful examination,  we  hav*e  little  doubt  but  that  our  author  is 
right.  The  Indian  nard  is  a  warm  aromatic,  and  ufeful  in  the 
fevers  of  that  climate.  It  was  found  by  Alexander  on  the 
eaflern  fide  of  Perfia,  very  near  the  Perfian  Gulf. 

Art.  XV.  An  Account  of  fome  extraordinary  Effects  of 
Lightning.  By  William  Withering,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.— A  many 
taking  refuge  under  a  tree,  was  ftruck  dead  by  lightning,  and 
his  deaths  let  on  fire.  The  electrical  matter,  palling  through 
him,  perforated  the  ground,  though  not  in  a  confiderable  de- 
cree \  but  lord  Aylesford,  who  purpofed  to  raife  a  monument 
to  the  man's  memory,  chiefly  to  guard  perfons  from  fuch  a 
dangerous  fhclter,  made  a  lingular  difcovery  in  preparing  for 
it.  Though  the  hole  in  the  ground  was  fmall,  the  effects  of 
the  lightning  were  vifible,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches; 
At  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  a  quartzofe  pebble  was  in  part 
melted,  and  fahd  fo  perfectly  fufed  as  to  admit  the  flinty  mat- 
ter to  pais  into  its  fubftance. 

XVI.  An  Account  of  a  Child  with  a  double  Head.  In  a 
Letter  from  Everard  Home,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  to  John  Hunter* 
Efq.  F.  R.  S. — If  this  very  fingular  fact  had  not  been  fo  well 
attefted,  we  mould,  without  hefitation,  have  exprefled  our 
jdiibeiief.  The  fecond  head  was  joined  with  the  other  at  the 
vertex  \  the  face  looking  towards  the  fide  of  the  child.  The 
union  was  not  bv  means  of  bones,  for  the  vertex  in  each  was. 
wanting,  and  the  fides  of  the  bones  inofeulated  by  a  kind  of 
future.  The  adventitious  head  was  lefs  perfect  than  the  other: 
there  was  no  puliation  at  the  temples,  no  meatus  aiiditorius  ; 
the  external  ears  were  imperfect.  •,  there  was  only  a  very  fmall 
foramen,  and  the  neck  terminated  in  a  foft  round  humour; 
The  child  lived  till  it  was  two  years  old,  and  died  by  the  bite 
of  a  ferpent*     The  particular  description  we  mail  copy. 

•  On« 
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c  One  of  the  eyes  had  been  conflderably  hurt  by  the  fire*  ;  but 
the  other  appeared  perfect,  having  its  Full  quantity  of  inot'on  ;  but 
the  eye  lids  were  not  thrown  into  action  by  .-my  thing  fuaderify  i 
firoaching  the  eye  ;  nor  was  the  iris  at  thofe  times  in  the  lean  af- 
fected ;  but,  when  fuddenly  expofed  to  a  ftrong  light,  it  contracted, 
ilthough  not  fo  much  as  it  ufually  does.  The  eyes  did  not  cor- 
•fpond  in  their  motions  with  thofe  of  the  lower  nead  ;  but  appear- 
ed often  to  be  open  when  the  child  was  afleep,  and  fhut  when  it 
was  awake. 

1  The  external  ears  were  very  imperfect,  being  only  loofe  folds 
of  fkin  ;  and  one  of  them  mutilated  by  having  been  burnt.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  paffage  leading  into  the  bone  which  con- 
tains the'organ  of  hearing. 

'  The  lower  jaw  was  rather  fmaller  than  it  naturally  mould  be, 
but  was  capable  of  motion:  The  tongue  was  fmall,  flat,  and  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  lower  jaw,  except  for  about  half  an  inch  at  the 
tip,  which  was  loofe.  The  gums  in  both  jaws  had  the  natural 
appearance ;  but  no  teeth  were  to  be  feen  either  in  this  head  or  the 
other. 

•'  The  internal  furfaces  of  the  nofe  and  mouth  Were  lubricated 
by  the  natural  fecretions,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mucus  and  fa- 
liva  being  occafionally  discharged  from  them. 

'  The  mufcles  of  the  face  were  evidently  pofTeflfed  of  powers  of 
action,  and  the  whole  head  had  a  good  deal  of  fenfibility,  fines 
violence  to  the  fkin  produced  the  diitortion  expreiiive  of  crying} 
and  thrufting  the  ringer  into  the  mouth  made  it  fliew  ftrong.  marks 
of  pain.  When  the  mother's  nipple  was  applied  to  the  mouthy 
the  lips  attempted  to  fuck: 

1  The  natural  head  had  nothing  uncommon  in  its  appearance  ; 
the  eyes  were  attentive  to  objects,  and  its  mouth  fucked  the  breaft 
vigoroufly.' 


'  The  eye-lids  of  the  fuperior  head  were  never  completely  mut; 
remaining  a  little  open;  even  when  the  child  was  ailcep,  and  the 
eye-balls  moved  at  random.  When  the  child  was  rcrnfed,  the  eyes 
of  both  heads  moved  at  the  fame  time,*  but  thole  of  the  fiipei 
.head  did  not  appear  to  be  directed  to  the  fame  object,  but  wan- 
dered in  different  directions.  The  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  fuperior  head  almoil  conftantly^  but  never  from  the  eyes  of  the 
other,  except  when  crying. 

*  The  termination  of  the  upper  neck  was  very  irtegular;  a  good 
deal  refembling  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  fore. 

*  The  fuperior  head  feemed  to  fympathife  with  the  child  in  molt 

■  *  The  midwife  feeing  a  monfter  born,  threw  it  fiiperflitioufly  alive  into  the 
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of  its  natural  anions.  When  the  child  cried,  the  features  of  this 
head  were  afFeded  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  the  tears  flowed  plen- 
tifully. When  it  fucked  the  mother,  fatisfa&ion  was  exprefTed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  fuperior  head,  and  the  faliva  flowed  more  copi- 
oufly  than  at  any  other  time  ;  for  it  always  flowed  a  little  from  it. 
When  the  child  fmiled,  the  featnres  of  the  fuperior  head  fympa- 
thifed  in  that  aclion.  When  the  (kin  of  the  fuperior  head  was 
pinched,  the  child  feemed  to  feel  little  or  no  pain,  at  leaft  not  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  was  felt  fiom  a  fimilar  violence  being  com- 
mitted on  its  own  head  or  body.' 

How  the  brains  were  connected  remains  unknown.  If  the 
child  had  lived,  and  the  cUffe&ion  after  its  death  been  care- 
fully attended  to,,  the  anatomical  metaphyfician  would  have 
leaped  a  curious  harveft. 

Art.  XVII.  On  the  Analyfis  of  a  Mineral  Subflance  from 
New  South  Wales.  In  a  Letter  from  Jofiah  Wedgwood,  Efq. 
F.  R.  Ss  and  A.  S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.— The 
clay,  from  Sidney  Cove,  Mr.  Wedgwood  found  very  ufeful 
rn  the  pottery.  The  new  mineral  was  fufible  in  the  lire,  fo- 
luble  in  tire  muriatic  acid  only,  and  that  in  a  fmall  degree, 
parting  with  the  acid  in  a  heat  below  ignition;  precipitated  by 
water  ;  refilling  the  Pruflian  lixivium.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  from 
thefe  faclsy  thinks  it  a  new  earth  ;  and,  as  it  fuffers  no  decom- 
position by  any  of  the  alkalis,  he  fuppofes  it  cannot  be  an 
earthy  or  metallic  neutral.  He  is  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the 
earths,  but  there  are  many  reafons  to  fufpe£fc  it  to  be  metallic* 
We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  there  are 
many  reafens  to  fufpeel:  the  metallic  appearance  of  the  calca- 
reous and  other  earths,  lately  mentioned,  to  be  owing  to  acci- 
dent. They  are  faid  to  be  phofphorated  iron  from  the  cru- 
cibles. The  black  fubflamce  contained  in  this  New  Holland' 
mineral,  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  a  very  pure  fpecies  of  black 
lead. 

Art.  XVIII.  Report  on  the  beft  Method  of  proportioning 
the  Excife  upon  Spirituous  Liquors.  By  Charles  Blagden, 
M.D.  Sec.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.S. — Thefe  experiments  were 
made  with  great  care,  to  afcertain  the  different  fpecinc  gravi- 
ties of  a  feries  of  mixtures,  confiding  of  different  proportions 
of  alcohol  and  water,  in  different  heats.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  pureft  alcohol  they  could  obtain  was  .813,  at  6o°,  pre- 
pared by  flow  diftillation,  and  reclined  by  very  hot  cauftic  al- 
kali. Mr.  Lewis,  an  eminent  difliller  in  Holoorn,  fent  fome 
at  .814,  but  the  fpirit  generally  employed  in  the  experimerits- 
was  -8215.  Neither  the  experiments  nor  the  plates  are  capable 
of  abridgment.  The  fpecinc  gravity  of  proof  fpirit,  as  afcer- 
iained  by  the  2d  of  George  III.  is  .916)  correfponding  to  -a 

mixture 
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mixture  of  100  parts  of  fpirit,  with  62  by  meafure,  or  75  by 
weight,  of  water.  Die-as'  and  Quin's  hydrometers  make  the 
gravity  .920,  or  the  proportion  of  water  by  meafure  and  weight 
66  and  80.  All  thefe  proportions  are  computed  at  6o°  of  heat. 
The  extraneous  ingredients,  in  brandy,  would  increafe  the 
5th  decimal  by  6,  or  indicate  7  of  water  more  to  the  1 00  grains 
of  fpirit.  It  is  recommended  to  government  to  confider  the 
fpirit  as  the  excifeable  commodity,  and  to  afcertain  the  duties 
by  the  proportions  of  water,  dropping  the  intermediate  term 
of  proof.  The  hydrometers  may  be  eafily  conftru£ted  on  this 
principle,  and  with  20  v/eights  only  afcertain  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity to  3  places  of  decimals.  Thefe  experiments  were  made 
at  the  requefl  of  government,  to  fix  the  belt  means  of  afcer- 
taining  the  juft  proportion  of  duties. 

Art.  XIX.  Observations  on  the  Sugar  Ants.     In  a  Letter 
from  John  Caftles,  Efq.    to  Lieut.  Gen.  Melvill,  F.  R.  S.— 
This  article  is  full  alfo  of  various  wonderful  facts.     The  ants, 
which  breed  under  the  ftool  of  the  fugar-cane,  not  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  food,  for  they  are  carnivorous,  but  of  fecurity  from 
wet,  and  infeft  alfo  the  roots  of  limes,  oranges,  and  other  trees 
which  have  fpreading  roots,  were  brought  to  Grenada  from 
Martinique.     They  deftroy  the  canes,  and  the  trees  under 
which  they  burrow,  probably  by  their  peculiar  fluids,  for  to 
the  common  acid  of  the  genus,  they  feem  to  unite  a  peculiar 
fulphureous  acid.     Their  number  is  incredible,  covering  the 
roads  for  many  miles,  and  the  moft  extenfive  methods  of  de- 
ftruc"tion  feem  fcarcely  to  diminifh  the  tribes,  as  they  are  very 
prolific  -,  and  the  breeding  ants,  with  their  young,  make  no 
part  of  thefe  wandering  myriads.     Wood  charred,  taken  hot 
from  the  fire,  attract  them  powerfully,  and  the  wood  is  foon 
cooled  by  the  number  of  dead  animals.     Corrofive  fublimate 
not  only  deftroys,  but  renders  them  fo  outrageous  as  to  de<- 
ilroy  each  other ;  yet  thefe  means  have  their  limits,  and  they 
are,  unfortunately,  in  a  vaft  difproportion  to  thofe  they  are 
defigned  to  deftroy.     In  confequence  of  this  plague,  the  fugar 
eftates  were  in  part  turned  to  other  produce,  when  that  fove- 
reign  faviour  and  deftroyer  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  a  hurri- 
cane, relieved  them.     This  violent  wind  twifting  the  canes, 
carrying  off  great  numbers,  and  loofening  the  others  in  the 
ground,  fo  that  the  rain  could  have  accefs  to  the  brood,  clear- 
ed away  in  a  great  degree  the  deftrucTive  vermin.  When  they 
appear,  our  author  recommends  not  fuffering  the  canes  to  re- 
main after  cutting,  to  grow  again  from  the  root ;  in  the  Weft 
India  language,  not  fuffering  them  to  ratoon,  but  to   plant 
each  feafon,  and  to  burn  the  old  canes  in  different  parts  of  the 
plantations.     This  method,  he  obferves,  will  repay  the  addi- 
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tional  expence,  by  the  increafe  of  crops,  and  it  is  preferred  in' 
fome  of  the  iflands,  particularly  in  St.  Kitt's.  All  the  trees- 
and  fences,  under  whole  roots  the  fugar  ants  ufually  burrow,. 
muft  alfo  be  grubbed  up  with  care,  and,  in  this  way  only  are 
the  animals  effectually  deltroyed. 

Art.  XX.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  ore  the  DifFolution 
of  Metals  in  Acids,  and  their  Precipitations  \  with  an  Ac- 
count of  a  new  Compound  Acid  Menliruum,  ufeful  in  fome 
technical  Operations  of  parting  Metals.  By  James  Keir,  Efq,- 
p.  R.S.  ■ — The  new  compound  acid  menftruum,  which  Mr, 
Keir  in  this  excellent  article  defcribes,  is  a  mixture  of  vitrio- 
lic and  nitrous  acids.-  The  fecond  part  of  the  paper  contains 
a  description  of  fome  curious  appearances,,  which  occur  in  die 
precipitation  of  filver  from  its  folution  in  nitrous  acid  by  iron 
and  by  fome  other  fubltauccs.  The  general  proportion  of 
vitriolic  acid,  and  nitre  the  fait,  which  is  decompofed  in  be- 
ing added  to  the  acid),  is  equal-  bulks,  and.  this  acid  dnTolves 
filver  copioufly :  it  calcines  tin,  mercury,  and,,  in  fome  fmall 
degree,  nickcll  alfo.  When  the  proportion  is  fmaller,-  ths 
quantity  of  gas  produced  in  diffolving,  is  larger,  and  this  gas, 
with  the  ufual  proportion  of  nitre,  is  combined  with  the  me- 
tallic fait,,  and  fcparated,  when  the  fait  is  diflbl'ved  in  water. 
Diluting  the  compound  acid  weakens  its  power  on  filver,  and 
increafcs  it  on  other  metals.  When  common  fait  is  added* 
an  aqua  regis  mure  than  ufually  powerful  is  formed,  and  the 
colour  is  yellow  %  when  the  compound  acid,  which  may  bs 
called  aqua  regimr.  is  phlogifticated,  it  is  purple  or  violet,, 
and  will  then  diflulve  fmall  quantities  of  eopper,  iron,,  zinc,, 
and  cobalt.  Water  cxpells,  from  this  phlogifticated.  acid,. 
much  of  its  gas.  The  aqua  reginx  is  very  ufeful,.  when  not 
phlogifticated,  for  feparating  filver  from  copper,  in  the  re- 
maining fragments  of  argent  moulu,  and  the  filver  precipi- 
tated by  common  fait  is  eaflly  reduced  from  ks  ftate  of  aTuna- 
cornea. 

The  next  fiibje&  of  enquiry  is  the  precipitation  of  filver 
Hy  iron,,  which,  in  Bergman's  hands,  often  failed.  It  re- 
quired to  be  heated,  or  occasionally  if  cold,  to  have  fome- 
phlogifticated  acid  added,  not  to  be  fully  faturated,  and  fome- 
times.  to  be  diluted  with  water  before  the  precipitation  took 
place.  The  iron,,  by  the  action  of  a  folution  of  filver  on  its 
furface,  is  fuperficially  calcined,  but  the  acHion  of  the  folu- 
tion on  altered  iron-  aftbrds  numerous  miscellaneous  appear- 
ances, .whrch  arecuriouv  but  incapable  of  abridgment. 

Art.  XXI.  Determination  of  the  Longitudes  and  Latitudes- 
.of  fome  remarkable  Places  near  the  Severn.  In  a  Letter  from, 
Edward  Pigott,  Efq.  to  Sir  Henry  C.  Englefield>Bart-  F.  R.  S. 

•—This- 
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— This  tabic  it  is  not  eafy  to  abridge,  or  to  tranferibe  :  we 
doubt  not  but  it  will  be  highly  ufeful,  and  as  any  of  the  afqer- 

taincd  diitances  may  icrve   as   a  bale,  we  hope  fimilar  opera- 
tions will  be  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Aft.  XXII.  Experiments  and  Obfcrvations  on  the  Matter 
of  Cancer,  and  on  the  Aerial  Fluids  extricated  from  Animal 
Subftances  by  Dirt  illation  and  Putrefaction;  together  withibme 
Remarks  on  fulphureous  hepatic  Air.  -By  Adair  Crawford, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S, — The  matter  of -cancer  appeared  to  be  of  an 
alkaline  nature,  and  the  air  of  the  hepatic  kind,  for  when  a 
folution  of  nitrated  filver  is  dropped  into -it,  the  precipitate  i$ 
brown  :  but  the  matter  of  a  venereal  bubo,  and  from  a  carious 
bone,  depofned  by  this  means  a  brown  lediment,  though  not 
fo  deeply  coloured.  This  air  is  united,  in  fome  degree,  with 
the  alkali  which  is  the  volatile  alkaH  ;  is  foluble  in  Water,  and 
its  odour  .is  rejarefled  by  the  nitrous  acid  or  the  dephlogiiticated 
marine  acid.  Our  author  calls  it  the  animal  hepatic  air.  The 
animal  hepatic -air  is  volatile,  'but  is  not  changed  by  heat  into 
a  permanently  elaftic  fluid.  Other  animal  fubflances-eontain  air 
of  two  kinds,  a  foluble  and  an  unibluble  portion;  the  lait  is 
like  heavy  inflammable  air ;  -the  iiril  is  the  cancerous  air. 

•  There -are  Several  particulars,  however,  in  which  the  animal 
and  common  hepatic  air  materially  differ  from  each  other.  Al- 
though they  are  "both  fetid,  yet  their  odours  are  not  exactly  fimi- 
lar. When  common  hepatic  air  is  decompofed  by  the  concen- 
trated nitrpus  or  dephlogiiKcated  marine  acid,  fulphur  is  feparat- 
ed  ;  but  when  animal  hepatic  air  is  decompofed  by  thefe  acids,  a 
white  fleaky  matter  is  difengaged,  which  is  evidently  an  animaj 
fubilance,  becaufe  it  becomes  black  "by  the  addition  of  concentrat- 
ed vitriolic  acid.  Sulphur  is  moreover  feparated  during  the  com- 
bullion  of  common  hepatic  with  atmofpherical  air;  but  when  the 
air  from  animal  fubftances  is  burned  with  atmofpherical  air,  no 
precipitation  of  fulphur  takes  place.  Indeed,  that  animal  hepatic 
air  does  not  contain  fulphur  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
experiment. 

*  Equal  parts  of  pure  air  and  of  air  extricated  from  frefh  beef 
by  diitillation,  were  fired  by  the  electrical  ihock  in  a  hVong  glafs 
tube  over  mercury.  A  little  diitilled  water  was  then  introduced 
through  the  mercury  into  the  tube,  and  was  agitated  "with  the  air1 
which  it  contained.  A  portion  of  this  water  being  filtered,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  of  muriated  barytes  being  dropped  into  it,  the 
mixture  remained  perfectly  tranfparent.  iience  it  appears,  that 
the  air  extricated  from  frefh  beef  by  diftillation  does  not  contain 
fulphur;  for,  if  it  had  contained  that  fubftance,  the  fulphur,  by 
its  combuftion  with  the  pure  air,  would  have  been  changed  into 
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the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  muriated  barytes  would  have  been  de- 
compofed. 

•  I  frequently  repeated  the  preceding  experiment  with  the  air 
extricated,  by  diilillation,  from  the  putrid  as  well  as  from  the  frefh 
mufcular  fibres  of  animals;  but  I  could  not,  in  any  inftance,  dis- 
cover the  lead  veftige  of  the  vitriolic  acid.* 

A  portion  of  the  air,  extricated  from  the  lean  of  animal 
fubitances,  by  heat,  refembled  a  Species  of  hepatic  air,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Kirwan  in  an  intermediate  ftate,  between  air 
and  vapour,  with  a  proportion  of  fixed  air;  but  animal  hepa- 
tic air,  when  abforbed  by  water,  is  not  capable  of  being  Sepa- 
rated from  it  again  by  heat.  The  oily  empyreumatic  fubftance 
that  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  jars,  is  formed  of  the  alka- 
line, the  fixed  and  the  animal  hepatic  airs.  An  apparently 
oily  fubftance  was  afterwards  found  to  be  owing  to  a  combi- 
nation of  fulphureous  hepatic  air,  with  fixed  air  and  volatile 
alkali. 

Of  the  infoluble  refiduum  one  fifth  was  pure  air,  and  by  its 
combination  with  inflammable,  fixed  air  was  produced :  there 
was  a  little  inflammable  air,  but  no  more  than  is  commonly 
found  in  pure  air.  The  infoluble  part  was  nearly  half :  the 
animal  hepatic  air  neceflarily  contains  much  phlogifton, 
and,  as  our  author  obferves,  probably  inflammable  air 
(perhaps  the  heavy  inflammable)  as  its  baSis.  Some  other 
chemical  remarks,  lefs  connected  with  the  principal  Subject, 
•we  muft  pafs  over. 

Air,  extricated  from  animal  fubflances  by  putrefaction,  con- 
fids  of  fixed,  and  animal  hepatic,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion 
of  dephlogifticated  air.  From  the  green  leaves  of  a  cabbage, 
an  air,  very  like  the  animal  hepatic,  was  Separated.  This  fa£b 
is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Fourcroy.  The  refult 
of  the  experiments  on  expofing  animal  fubflances  to  atmofpke- 
rical  and  hepatic  pure  air  we  {hall  tranScribe  : 

*  The  mufcular  fibres  of  animals  contain  fixed  and  phlogifticated 
air,  the  inflammable  principle  in  the  ftate  of  heavy  and  of  light 
inflammable  air,  and  a  fubftance  which,  by  means  of  heat  or  of 
putrefaction,  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  animal  hepatic  air. 
When  the  mufcular  fibre,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  is  expoS- 
ed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  atmofphere ;  the  latter,  by  a  fuperior  at- 
traction, combining  with  the  heavy  inflammable  air,  produces  fix- 
ed air,  and  at  the  fame  time  furnifhes  the  quantity  of  heat  neceS- 
fary  to  the  formation  of  animal  hepatic  air.  The  cohefion  of  the 
fibre  being  thus  deltroyed,  the  fixed,  as  well  as  the  light  inflam- 
mable and  phlogifticated  air,  which  enter  into  its  composition,  are 
difengaged,  and  the  two  latter  fluids  uniting  with  each  other  pro- 
duce the  volatile  alkali, 
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c  The  alterations  which  take  place  in  putrefa&ion  are  in  mod  re- 
fpects  fimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  from  destructive  diftillation.  By 
expofure  to  heat  the  fixed  air  of  the  animal  fibre  is  extricated,  he- 
patic air  and  volatile  alkali  are  produced,  and  the  inflammable 
principle  not  coming  into  contact  with  the  pure  air  of  the  atmof- 
pherc,  is  raifed  in  the  form  of  heavy  inflammable  air. 

■  I  have  found,  that  the  fetid  odour  of  animal  hepatic  air  is  de- 
stroyed by  mixing  it  with  pure  air,  and  fuffering  it  to  remain  in 
contact  with  that  fluid  for  feveral  weeks.  When  it  was  placed  ia 
this  fituation,  it  acquired  an  odour  which  was  not  exactly  fimilar 
to  any  that  I  had  ever  before  perceived,  but  which  bore  fome  re- 
semblance to  that  of  inflammable  air  obtained  by  diiTolving  iron  in 
Spirit  cf  vitriol. 

•  The  peculiar  fmell  of  animal  hepatic  air  is  likewife  deftroyed 
by  agitating  it  with  vinegar,  or  with  the  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid.  But  the  fluids  which  mod  fpeedily  produce  this  effect,  are 
the  concentrated  nitrous  and  dephlogifticated  marine  acids ;  and 
thefe  fluids  are  known  to  abound  with  pure  air.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  probable,  that  this  alteration  depends  upon  an  union 
between  the  pure  air  of  the  latter  fubftances  and  the  animal  hepa- 
tic air,  or  lome  of  its  conftituent  parts.' 

The  volatile  alkali  may  be  ftyled  an  hepatifed  ammonia,!  and 
to  it  the  thinnefs  and  other  peculiar  properties  of  cancerous 
and  putrid  matter  are  owing.  The  application  of  the  dephlo- 
gifticated marine  acid,  the  moll  powerful  corrector  pointed 
out  by  thefe  experiments,  is  not  always  fuccefsful.  In  fome 
inftances  it  appeared  fo.  If  the  dephlogifticated  acid  is  taken 
internally  it  mull  be  wjth  caution,  as  fome  difagreeable  ef- 
fects occurred  in  our  author's  trials.  He  attributes  them  to 
lead  in  the  manganefe,  and  advifes  that  the  metal  fhould  be 
carefully  purified  :  but  is  it  quite  certain  that  fome  portion  of 
the  manganefe  itfelf  may  not  come  over  f  or  that  this  fubitance 
is  wholly  innocuous  ? 

Art.  XXIII.  On  the  Satellites  of  the  Planet  Saturn,  and  the 
Rotation  of  its  Ring  on  an  Axis.  By  William  Heribhel, 
LL.  D.  F.  R.  S. — Mr.  Herfchel,  in  examining  his  former  ob- 
fervations,  has  found  fomething  to  correct:  and  fomething  to 
add.  The  luminous  points  on  the  ring,  led  him  to  fufpect 
that  there  were  more  fatellir.es,  but  he  could  not  difcover  them 
moving  from  the  ring.  There  was  no  revolution  flower  than 
fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter  to  be  found,  and  confequently  no 
other  fatellite  exterior  to  the  ring,  unlefs  there  were  luppofed 
apertures  in  the  ring  itfelf  to  admit  of  its  revolution,  it  was 
neceflary  therefore  to  reconcile  the  appearance  of  lucid  points 
with  the  equality  of  the  ring,  appearances  eafily  explained. 
A  few  trials  on  the  brighteft  belt  obferved  fpot  brings  its  re- 
Tolution  to  10*  32'  f  $".4,  and  calculating  its  distance  from 
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the  center  of  Saturn,  fuppofing  it  to  be  for  a  moment,  a  far 
tellite,  brings  it  to  17". 227  and  places  it  on  the  ring.  Other 
lucid  points  rendered  the  fuppofition  of  an  eighth  fatellite  dill 
more  improbable,  io  that  the  neceffary  refult  was  a  revolution 
of  the  ring  itfelf  on  its  axis,  and  the  agreement  between  the 
obferved  places  of  the  fpots  and  the  calculated  ones,  rendered 
(he  fuppofition  highly  probable. 

Art.  XXIV.  On  Spherical  Motion.-  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wildbore.  Communicated  by  Earl  Stanhope,  F.  R.  S. — This 
very  accurate  and  important  eilay  is  totally  incapable  of  abridge 
ment. 

Art.  XXV.  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos.  By  Wil? 
liam  Marfdcn,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  — The  only  yoog,  or 
age  of  the  Hindoos,  that  Mr.  Marfdcn  confiders,  is  the  kalee 
yoog,  or  the  computed  age  of  the  world.  It  feems  to  have 
been  calculated  backward,  and  the  icra  to  have  been  fixed 
irom  a  conjunction,  or  rather  an  approach  to  a  conjunction  of 
all  the  planets.  Various  fabulous  yopgs  precede  it,  which 
have  not  the  lead  fupport,  either  from  hiftory  or  tradition. 
The  kalee  yoog  is  placed  in  the  1612th  year  of  the  Julian 
period.  —  A.M.  3101  ;  and  the  year  1790  is  in  the  489 ill; 
year  of  this  yoog.  But  the  Bramins  always  reckon  a  year  for- 
ward; and,  if  they  begin  any  rcra,  the  firft  year  is  the  zero, 
and  the  fecond  only  reckoned  the  firft.  The  Hindoo  year  ex- 
ceeds the  true  fyderial  year  of  363d  6s  9'  3",  by  3'  22",  or 
one  day  in  430  years.  The  great  accuracy  of  the  Hindoo 
aftronomy  our  author  attributes  to  their  long  continued  ob- 
fervations,  and  the  corrections  fuggefted  in  an  extenfive  fe- 
ries  of  years.  Their  other  reras  are,  that  of  Bikramajet,  in> 
the  3045th  year  of  the  Kalee  yoog ;  and  the  tera  of  Salaban 
1 34  years  afterwards ;  epochs  taken  from  the  different  events 
in  their  hiftory.  On  the  whole,  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
learned  and  ufeful  memoir. — The  volume  concludes  with  the 
ufual  lifts  of  donations.  In  the  Appendix  are  corrections  of 
fome  errors  in  general  Roy's  paper,  who  was  very  infirm- 
and  incapable  during  the  lafl  part  of  the  work,  of  reviling 
his  calculations  with  fufficient  care,  or  fuperintending  the 
prefs. 

Vindiciee  GatUca,     Defence  of  'the  French  Revolution  and  its 
Rngtifh  Admirer s9  agahift  the  Accufatlens  ofjfce  Right  Hon, 
Edmund  Burke •,  including  fome  Strictures  on  the  late  Produc- 
tion of  M.  de  Calonne.     By  Jatms  iMackintoJb,  Efq.     $vo, 
$s.  Jewed.     Robinfons.      1 79 1. 
"*X7HEN  an  event  happens  of  which  hiftory  furnifties  no 
y  *     adequate  example,  when  the  mind  has  no  clue  from  ex- 
perience to  guide  it,  and  the  judgment  can  no  longer  be  aflifte^ 
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by  previous  facts,  opinions  mufl  be  influenced  by  former  theo- 
ries, by  thofe  general  fyfterrjs  which  the  complexion  of  the 
former  ftudica  and  purfuits  have  fuggefted  to  each  individual. 
The  (hades  of  opinion  will,  therefore,  be  various,  and  Some- 
times oppofite ;  nor  will  it  appear  furprifmg  that  men  of  ac- 
knowledged abilities  and  found  judgment  fhould  differ,  in  thein 
fentimenrs,  when  they  depend  on  doctrines  formed  on  different, 
foundations,  and  frequently  on  contradictory  premifes.  Such 
appears  to  us  the  reafon  of  that  contrariety  of  fentimenton  this, 
fubject  in  men  of  equal  candour,  abilities,  and  integrity ;  an 
oppoiltion  that  has  frequently  perplexed  and  dilhefled  us.  -  At 
this  late  period  of  the  eontroverfy,  and  with  this  opinion,  which,, 
will  at  leail  teach  us  candour  and  moderation,  we  tak,e  up  the 
work  before  us,  with  a  defign  of  giving  a  fummary  view  of  the 
whole  difpute,  and  enlarging  a  little  more  on  fome  of  the  ar- 
guments of  the  democratic  party,  than  the  curfory  nature  of* 
the  different  pamphlets  enabled  us  to  do.  Mr.  Mackintofh  is 
an  author  whom  we  can  with  pleafure  accompany  clofely :  to 
an  elegant  and  perfpicuous  ftyle  he  adds  great  knowledge  of 
the  fubject,  a  clearnefs  of  view,  and  a  precifion  of  discrimina- 
tion, which  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  in  this  eontro- 
verfy. If,  therefore,  our  article  appear  long,  it  mufl  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  compenfation  for  the  unavoidable  fhortnefs  of  our, 
account  of  fome  others  on  the  fame  fubject. 

The  introduction  contains  a  general  character  of  Mr.  Burke's 
Reflections,  and  the  outline  of  the  prefent  work.  We  fhall 
felect  fome  parts  of  the  character  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  elegance 
and  the  energy  of  our  author's  language. 

'.  It  is  certainly  in  every  refpect,  a  performance,  of  which  to 
form  a  correct  eftimate,  would  prove  one  of  the  molt,  arduous  ef- 
forts of  critical  fkill.  '  We  fcarcely  can  praife  it,  or  blame  it  too 
much.,  Argument  every  where  dextrous  and  fpecious,  fometimes 
grave  and  profound,  clothed  in  the  molt  rich  and  various  imagery,, 
and  aided  by  the  moft  pathetic  and  pitturefque  defcription,  fpeaks 
the  opulence  and  the  powers  of  that  mind,  of  which  age  has  neither 
dimmed  the  difcernment  nor  enfeebled  the  fancy,  neither  reprelTed 
the  ardour,  nor  narrowed  the  range.  Virulent  encomiums  on  ur- 
banity and  inflammatory  harangues  againft  violence ;  homilies  of 
moral  and  religious  myltkifm,  better  adapted  to  the  amufemqnt 
than  to  the  conviction  of  an  incredulous  age,  are  ingredients  of 
inferior  zeft  and  relifh. 

*  Of  the  fenate  and  people  of  France,  his  language  is  fuch.as 
might  have  been  expected  to  a  country  which  his. fancy  has  peopled 
only  with  plots,  and  aflaflinations,  and  maflacres,  and  all  the  broo4 
of  dire  chimeras  which  are  the  offspring  of  a  prolific  imagination, 
goaded  by  the  agonies  of.  ardent  and-  deluded  fcnfibility.     The 
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glimpfes  of  benevolence,  which  irradiate  this  gloom  of  invective, 
srife  only  from  generous  illufion,  from  mifguided  and  mifplaced 
companions — his  eloquence  is  not  at  leifure  to  deplore  the  fate  of 
beggared  citizens,  and  famifhed  peafants,  the  viclims  of  fuf. 
pended  industry,  and  languishing  commerce.  The  fenfibility 
which  feems  feared  by  the  homeiy  miferies  of  the  vulgar  is  attrac- 
ted only  by  the  fplendid  forrows  of  royalty,  and  agonizes  at  the 
ilendereft  pang  that  affails  the  heart  of  fottimnefs  or  proititution, 
if  they  are  placed  by  fortune  on  a  throne.* 

*  His  fubjecl  is  as  extenfive  as  political  fcience — his  allufioua  and 
excurfions  reach  almoft  every  region  of  human  knowledge.  It 
mud  be  confcfTed,  that  in  this  mifcellaneous  and  defultory  warfare, 
the  fuperiority  of  a  man  of  genius  over  common  men  is  infinite. 
He  can  cover  the  moft  ignominious  retreat  by  a  brilliant  allufion. 
He  can  parade  his  arguments  with  mafterly  generalfhip,  where 
they  are  ftrong.  He  can  efcape  from  an  untenable  pofition  into  a 
fplendid  declamation.  He  can  fap  the  moft  impregnable  convic- 
tion by  pathos,  and  put  to  flight  a  holt  of  fyllogifms  with  a  fneer. 
Abfolved  from  the  laws  of  vulgar  method,  he  can  advance  a  groupe 
of  magnificent  horrors  to  make  a  breach  in  our  hearts,  through 
which  the  mof:  undifciplined  rabble  of  arguments  may  enter  in  tri- 
iHnph.* 

To  M.  Calonne  he  is  Iefs  complaifant,  and  ftyles  his  work, 
with  little  rcferve,  the  manifefto  of  a  counter-revolution  ;  his 
calculations  '  preemptively  fraudulent,'  and  his  inferences 
*~outrageoufly  incredible.'  We  arc  not  now  contending  with 
■rhetorical  flourishes ;  we  fhallmore  coolly  examine  fome  of  the 
more  leading  points,  and  without  oppofing  alTertion  to  affertion, 
decide,  or  endeavour  to  decide  from  thefe,  the  propriety  of  the 
different  characters.  The  fir  ft  fection  is  on  '  the  general  ex- 
i>ediency  and  nccelhty  of  a  revolution  in  France.'  Mr.  Mac- 
lintofh  thinks  the  term  indecifive,  for  the  changes  confifl  in  a 
feries  of  events,  each  of  which,  from  its  relative  importance, 
may  be  ftyled  a  revolution.  We  know  the  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty of  definitions,  but,  on  this  fubje£t,  there  is  very  little  of 
either.  It  is  no  one  event,  but  the  fucceffive  circumftances, 
which  transferred  the  power  of  the  king  to  the  affembly.  The 
revolution  confifts  in  that  change,  and  our  opinion  of  it  we 
have  already  given  :  if  it  be  confidered  as  recurring  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  the  fource  of  power,  it  is  proper  and  juft ;  if,  as 
the  conduct  of  the  people  in  polTelTion  of  that  power,  it  is  *  ab- 
iurd,  inexpedient,  and  unjuft.' — Our  author  proceeds  to  re- 
late the  events  as  they  occurred,  from  the  firft  necefhty  of  af- 
fembling  the  notables  to  the  constitution  of  the  aflembly,  and 
that  circumftan.ee,  -which  was  at  once  decilive,  the  union  of 
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the  orders.  Before  we  examine  this  narrative,  we  muft  make 
one  remark,  which  we  think  is  the  clue  to  conduct  us  in  the 
enquiry.  Every  ftep  in  the  progress  of  this  revolution,  every 
preceding  event  mow  that  it  was  not  the  ebullition  of  the 
moment,  the  fury  ratfed  by  fudden  oppreflion  or  irregular  vio- 
lence. The  minds  of  the  people  were  enlightened  by  nume- 
rous previous  publications;  their  resolution  was  formed,  their 
preparations  were  "general,  cool,  and  decifive.  The  confe- 
rence was,  that  the  revolution  was  conducted  with  ability, 
prudence  and  fuccefs,  fcarcely  paralleled,  never,  when  its  ex- 
tent and  importance  are  confidered,  excelled.  This  we  reft: 
on  as  a  fact,  which  might,  if  ncceflary,  be  proved  from  Mr. 
Mackintoih's  work ;  we  fhall  employ  it  very  foon.  The  nar- 
rative is  in  general  jull  and  faithful :  we  fhall  not  cavil  about  a 
few  words  occafionally  interfperfed.  If,  however,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  {landing  army  are,  for  a  moment  to  be  con- 
fidered as  the  fervants  of  the  king,  a  pofition  which,  though 
we  think  untenable,  was  certainly  the  idea  of  a  French  army, 
they  deferved  the  ftigma  thrown  on  them  by  Mr.  Burke  :  whe- 
ther the  firfl  idea  of  the  increafe  of  pay  occurred  in  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  deputies,  or  in  the  refolutions  of  the  afTembly,  is 
of  little  importance.  But  this  might  have  been  put  on  a  bet- 
ter footing.  Soldiers  have  undoubtedly  rights  as  citizens, 
which  their  pay  does  not  deprive  them  of:  thefe  rights  are  re- 
cognifed  in  the  Britifh  army,  by  high  legal  authority,  and,  in 
every  army,  by  the  authority  of  reafon,  nor  is  there  any  power 
to  prevent  them  from  afluming  thefe  rights,  if  they,  at  the 
fame  time,  difclaim  the  other  connection.  Mr.  Mackintofh 
is  ltriclly  correct,  when  he  dates  the  increafe  of  the  army  as 
the  caufe  of  the  deftruction  of  defpotifm,  by  connecting  the 
army  and  the  citizens  more  clofely,  with  more  numerous  links. 
The  defection  of  the  army,  we  are  told,  threw  the  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  national  afTembly  ;  and  they  were 
at  liberty  to  reform,  or  to  regenerate  the  conftitution.  This 
we  cannot  admit,  fince  delegates  appointed  for  a  particular 
purpofe  have  no  power  to  go  beyond  that  purpofe,  without' 
new  inftructions.  '  Great  revolutions  are  too  immenfe  for 
technical  formality :'  a  fplendid  fentence  alters  not  the  founda- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  The  afTembly  had  powers,  or  it 
had  not :  the  powers,  if  any,  were  derived  from  the  people  ; 
but  the  powers  they  exercifed  were  not  thofe  for  the  purpofe 
of  which  they  were  appointed  by  the  people.  This  point  our 
author  labours  to  elude,  and  we  think  to  mifreprefent. 

'  It  will  be  confefTed  by  any  man  who  has  confidered  the  public 
temper  of  England,  at  the  landing  of  William,  that  the  majority 
«x  thofe  inflections  would  not  have  proceeded  to  the  depofition  of 
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James.  The  h'rit  afpedl  of  thefe  great  changes  perplex  and  intimi- 
date men  too  much  for  juft  views  and  bold  refolutions.  It  is  by 
the  progrefs  of  events,  that  their  hopes  are  emboldened,  and  their 
views  enlarged.' 

What  does  this  fentence  imply  ?  If  inftructions  had  been 
given,  if  members  had  been  chofen  for  this  fpecific  purpofe, 
the  inftruclions  would  not  have  proceeded  to  the  depofition. 
Why  not?  Becaufe  our  revolution  muft  tally  with  that  of 
France.  Why  would  our  author  introduce  this  observation  ? 
Or  why  would  he  not  tell  us  at  firft,  that  the  members  of  the 
convention  itielf  would  not  have  proceeded  fo  far,  if  James 
had  not  left  the  throne  ?  The  only  reafori  is  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  allufion  would  have  been  found  ufelefs. 

Mr.  Mackintofh  then  proceeds  to  fhow  more  particularly  the 
neceflity  of  a  new  conftitution,  inftead  of  reforming  the  old. 
He  gives  up  the  bonded  equality  of  men,  but  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  exiftence  of  orders  (bodies  combined,  and  en- 
dowed with  privileges,  by  law)  is  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  focial  union.  We  mall  leave  the  abftratt  queltion,  and 
proceed  to  particulars.  All  the  bodies  and  inftitutions  of  the 
kingdom,  he  remarks,  participated  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernment, and  were  in  that  view  incapable  of  an  alliance  with 
a  free  conftitution :  this  is  inftanced  in  the  nobility,  priefthood, 
and  the  judicial  ariftocracy.  The  inftances  are  well  chofen 
and  well  fupported  j  but  they  go  a  very  little  way  in  the  deci- 
fion.  The  nobility  of  France  was  the  bed  foundation  of  the 
power  of  the  crown.  If  two  political  orders,  befides  the  king, 
were  neceflary,  as  we  think  they  are,  it  was  certainly  proper 
to  abolifh  odious,  oppreflive  privileges,  and  to  eftablifh  a  re- 
presentation of  nobility,  fufficient  to  balance  occafionally  the 
power  of  the  crown  or  of  the  people,  and  not  Sufficiently 
powerful  to  raife  its  head  above  either.  The  enormous  for- 
tunes of  fome  of  thefe  would  have  been  a  very  proper  refourcc 
in  a  financical  fyftem,  where  the  impoft  raifes  in  a  rapid  ratio. 
*  But  a  titled  nobility,  without  legal  privileges,  or  political  ex- 
iftence,  would  have  been,  a  monfter  new  in  the  annals  of  legi- 
flative  abfurdity/  If  the  found  was  pleafing,  a  found  could  do 
no  harm,  if  there  were  neither  legal  privileges  nor  political 
exiftence  :  they  may  have  been  the  remains  of  feudal  or  ro- 
mantic abfurdity  *,  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  their  connection 
with  legislation.  The  utility  of  titles  is  fufheiently  evident  in 
another  view  :  the  descendants  of  great  men  are  certainly  more 
careful  to  avoid  meannefs  or  vice,  or  to  connect:  infamy  with 
a  title,  never  before  mentioned  without  refpect.  To  banifh 
feudal  ideas,  or  to  form  a  democratic  character,  to  infpire  Sen- 
timents of  equality  are,  in  our  opinion,  weak  reafons  for  the 
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abolition  of  titles.  Wc  muft  recur  on  this  occafion  to  our  for- 
mer poiition,  that  this  was  not  a  fudden  innovation  :  the  fpirit 
which  could  roufe  the  nation  to  fuch  an  exertion,  from  a  gra- 
dual evolution  of  the  mind,  and  a  firm  conviction  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  would  not  probably  foon  relapfe  into 
bale  fervility.  Nor  did  our  aneeilors,  at  the  revolution,  c  de- 
viate from  the  fuccemon  to  deftroy  its  fancYity,'  for  they  ehofe 
the  next  eligible  relation,  and  the  acl:  of  fettlement  very  plainly 
points  out  the  reafori  of  their  choice. 

The  clergy  is  the  next  order;  and  Mr.  Mackintofli  proves, 
that  their  lands  were  not  the  property  of  its  members,  and 
it  was  no  new  idea,  that  they  were  not.  But  are  they  the  right 
of  the  Hate  ?  Certainly  not :  they  were  once  private  property, 
and  thofe,  who  pollened,  had  a  right  to  beflow  them.  They 
gave  them  for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy  and  the  church  ;  and, 
fmce  they  had  a  power  to  give  them  for  a  fpecific  purpofe,  as 
well  as  to  an  individual,  to  turn  them  from  that  purpofe  is, 
equally  a  robbery,  with  taking  them  from  the  individual,  for 
in  both  inftances,  it  is  deviating  from  the  will  of  the  owner. 
Ts  Mr.  Mackintofli  ready  to  fay,  that  what  does  not  belong  to 
an  individual  is  the  property  of  the  ftate  ?  We  believe  not ; 
but  he  will  probably  add,  while  the  purpofe  is  preferved,  the 
object,  of  the  donor  is  anfwered.  In  this  point  we  fhall  pro- 
bably differ;  but  it  is  needlels  to  conteft  it,  for,  as  we  have 
no  more  right  than  the  author,  our  various  opinions  are  of  no 
importance.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  new  doctrine  to  take 
a  legacy  from  an  individual,  becaufe  he  had  already  too  much. 
This  is  the  real  ftate  of  the  queftion,  and  our  author's  argu- 
ments about  property  are  of  little  importance,  if  our  diftinc- 
tion  is  accurate,  that  a  pofTeiTorhas  as  much  right  to  leave  his 
eftate  for  a  fpecific  purpofe  as  to  a  particular  individual.  The 
general  queftion  we  have  formerly  confidered,  and  contended, 
that  it  is  not  for  the  honour  of  religion  that  the  priefthood 
fhould  be  dependent;  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  learn- 
ing, to  lefTen  the  emoluments  which  learning,  in  any  profef- 
fion,  might  attain.  The  hierarchy  perhaps  fupported  the 
crown ;  but  one  obvious  meafure  might  at  once  have  leffened 
the  connection :  it  was  a  lefs  violent  attempt  to  transfer  the 
future  patronage  to  the  people,  or  their  reprelentatives.  In 
ihort,  the  meafure  taken  was  the  moil  unjuft,  and,  but  for  fome 
confiderations,  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  would  have  been 
univerfally  thought  fo ;  though  if  the  plunder  had  not  been  {o 
great,  it  would  have  been  the  moil  venial  of  the  unjuil  actions. 
The  judicial  ariltocracy  we  cannot  add  a  word  in  fupport  of 

All  thefe  orders  were  fo  deeply  ingrafted  in  the  conftitution, 
that  our  author  thinks  they  would  have  deftroyed  liberty,. 
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fore  liberty  had  corrected  their  fpirit.  Wc  mufl  again  recur 
to  our  former  pofition,  and  allow  that  this  would  probably 
have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  fpirit  of  the  people  had  not  been  fo 
generally  expanded,  and  their  refolutions  fo  firmly  fixed.  Our 
author  teems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

*  If  the   effervefcence  of  the  popular  mind  is  fufFered  to  pafs 
away  without  effect.,  it  would   be  abfurd  to  expert  from,  languor 
what  cnthuflafm  has   not  obtained.     If  radical  reform  is  not,  at 
fuch  a  moment,    procured,    all  partial  changes  are  evaded  and 
lefeated  in  the  tranquillity  which  fucceeds.     The  gradual  reform 
{hat  arifes  from  the   prefiding  principle  exhibited  in  the  fpecious 
theory  of  Mr.  Burke,  is  belied  by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 
Whatever  excellence,  whatever  freedom  is  difcoverable  in  govern- 
ments, has  been  infufed  into  them  by  the  fhock  of  a  revolution, 
and  their  fubfequent  progrefs  has  been  only  the  accumulation  of 
abufe.     It  is  hence  that  the  mot  enlightened  politicians  have  re- 
cognized  the   neceflity    of  frequently   recalling  governments  to  their 
frjl  principles ;   a  truth  equally  fuggefted  to  the  penetrating  intel- 
lect of  Machiavel,  by  his  experience  of  the  Florentine  democracy, 
and  by  his  refcarch  into  the  hiftory  of  ancient  commonwealths.— 
Whatever  is  good  ought  to  be  purfued  at  the  moment  it  is  attain- 
able.    The  public  voice  irrefiltible  in  a  period  of  convulfion,  is 
contemned  with   impunity,  when  dictated  by  that  lethargy  into 
which  nations  are  lulled  by  the  tranquil  courfe  of  their  ordinary 
affairs.     The  ardor  cf  reform   languifhes  in  unfupported  tediouf- 
nefs.     It  perilhes   in   an  impotent  flruggle  with  adverfaries,  who 
receive  new   ftrength  from  the  progrefs  of  the  day.     No  hope  of 
great  political  improvement   (let  us  repent  it)  is  to  be  entertained 
from   tranquillity,  for    its   natural  operation   is  to  llrengthen  all 
thofe,  who  are  interefted  in  perpetuating  abufe.    The  national  af- 
fcmbly  feized  the  moment  of  eradicating  the  corruption  and  abu- 
fes,  which   afflicted  their  country.     Their  reform  was  total,  that 
it   might  be  commenfurate  with  the  evil,  and  no  part  of  it  <was 
delay edy  becaufe  to  fpare  an  abufe  at   fuch   a  period  was  to  confe- 
crate  it  r  becaufe  the  enthufiafms  which  carries  nations  to  fuch  en- 
terprifes  is  fhort  lived,  and  the  opportunity  of  reform,  if  once 
neglected,  might  be  irrecoverably  fled.' 

This  fplendid  language  for  a  time  fafcinates  the  mind :  it 
xnuft  be  read  again  and  again  before  judgment  can  decide. 
After  forne  examination,  it  will  be  found  applicable  only  to 
Sudden  temporary  revolutions,  and  particularly  contradicted 
by  the  hiftory  of  our  own  conflitution. 

In  the  difquifition,  which  concludes  this  fection,  we  find 
many  opinions  that  we  think  exceptionable,  and  many  that  are 
juit.    It  U  the  author's  object  to  prove,  that,  when  the  people 
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had  the  power  in  their  hands,  it  would  fhow  a  poor  timidity 
to  reft  contented  with  the  degree  of  perfection  already  attain- 
ed. A  noble  fpirit  would  aim  at  forming  fomething  (till  bet- 
ter. We  have  a  ftrong  diflike  to  experiments  on  a  fubjeft  fa 
ferious  and  important :  to  fport  with  the  happinefs  of  twenty- 
fix  millions,  to  deprefs  the  ftrcngth  and  fpirit*  of  a  great  na- 
tion, in  order  to  form  an  Utopian  government,  is  a  ram  wan- 
ton attempt.  Even  if  it  ihould  fucceed,  we  think  the  trial  un- 
juftifiable,  when  they  had  a  certain  proof  that  a  great  degree 
of  profperity  and  happinefs  was  attainable  by  a  different  con- 
duct; and,  when  having  efiablifhed  the  public  tranquility  and 
perfonal  fecurity,  future  cautious  trials  might  have  been  made 
with  little  rifle.  Mr.  Mackintofh  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and, 
on  fuch  a  fubje£t,  difcuflion  can  never  procure  conviction. 

Of  the  next  fection,  ?  on  the  compofition  and  character  o£ 
the  national  affembly,  we  fhall  fay  little.  *  By  their  fruits  we 
may  know  them.'  Some  of  the  incidental  obfervations  we 
may  notice ;  and  among  thefe  we  fhall  mention,  with  refpeel:, 
an  opinion  on  a  queftion  which  we  once  glanced  at — how  far 
commerce  contracts  or  expands  the  mind.  In  the  curfory  re- 
view of  a  Catalogue  article  it  fell  in  our  way,  and  gave  rife  to 
fome  reflections;,  which  we  could  not  then  purfue.  At  pre- 
fent  we  need  only  obferve,  that  enquiry  has  confirmed  our  for- 
mer opinion,  and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  fee  Mr.  Mackintofh 
coinciding  with  us,  in  thinking  that  commerce  enlarges  the 
mind  and  expands  the  focial  affections.  Another  circumftance, 
which  occurs  in  this  feclion,  is  the  financical  progrefs  of  the 
affembly.  Mr.  Mackintofh  defends  their  proceedings  in  this 
department,  and  leffens  the  deficit ;  yet,  at  this  time,  the  at- 
fignats  are  fold  at  no  little  difcount5  fpecie  has  difappeared, 
and  the  taxes,  in  a  late  report,  were  faid  to  remain  unpaid. 
Thefe  are  not  fymptoms  of  profperity ;  but  we  ought  to  add, 
that  it  is  not  eaiy  to  procure  accurate  accounts ;  the  two  firu; 
fa£ts  we  have  on  authority  we  think  indifputable.  On  the 
propriety  of  iffuing  aflignats,  we  never  offered  any  opinion ; 
it  appeared  a  meafure  whofe  influence  might  be  very  extenfive, 
and  it  certainly  was  a  deeply  political  one.  We  fufpe£t,  how>- 
ever,  that  it  has  only  ferved  to  cover  the  national  diftrefies, 
to  keep  the  deficiency  of  the  taxes  from  being  felt,  and  that  it 
muft  have  an  end.  The  foundation  of  our  fufpicion  is,  the 
number  burnt — Why  were  they  iffued,  but  to  fupply  defi- 
ciencies ?  And  is  order  and  regularity  returned  fo  completely' 
as  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  iffuing  otners  ?  Where  then  mud 
we  look  for  the  end  ?     The  return  of  order  feems  yet  difiant. 

The  charge  of  atheifm  Mr.  Mackintofh  endeavours  to  an* 
fwer,  and  to  prove,  that  a  dependent  clergy  will  more  pro- 
bably encourage  the  progrefs  of  fanaticifm.  We  may  indeed 
allow,  that,  if  the  aflembly  (it  is  not  from  difrefpefl;  that  w« 
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do  not  always  add  national)  have  no  defign  to  deftroy  the  fa- 
bric of  religion,  they  are  not  impeded  in  their  views  by  any 
prejudices  in  its  favour.  The  national  bent  is  fufhciently 
known. 

The  third  fe&ion  is  on  the  popular  excefTes  that  attended  the 
revolution.     Thefe  arofe,  in  our  author's  opinion,  from  the 
efFervefcence  of  liberty :  they  were  the  recoil  of  the  fpring, 
bent  long  and  forcibly  in  the  oppofite  direction,  while  the  of- 
fenders were  too  numerous  and  too  powerful  for  punifhment. 
The  horrors,  he  obferves,  are  not  greater,  nor  the  affafTina- 
tions  more  numerous  than  have  attended  other  revolutions ; 
but  they  are  more  finking  than  the  deaths  occafioned  by  war, 
as  they  are  occafioned  by  popular  excefles.     While  he  gives 
them  their  proper  epithets,  we  may  admit  the  extenuation. 
It  cannot,  however,  have  efcaped  him,  that  they  were  com- 
mitted, in  a  great  degree,  after  the  revolution  was  complete* 
and  without  any  attempts  of  the  aflembly,  fo  far  as  we  have 
heard,  to  check  them,  or  to  punifh  the  authors.     We  may 
admit  alfo,  that,  if  the  king  had  been  permitted  to  efcape, 
their  whole  labour  would  have  probably  been  in  vain,  or  they 
mull  have  obtained  their  liberty  through  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war  *.     On  the  contrary,  commerce  feems  to  have  flourifhed, 
c  for  no  commercial  houfe  of  confequence  has  failed,'  and  li- 
terature, inflead  of  that  rude  barbarity  into  which  Mr.  Burke 
expected  it  to  plunge,  has  acquired,  '  in  the  proceedings  of 
the   national    aflembly/    modes  of  fplendid  *  eloquence,'  and 
*  examples  of  profound  political  refearch.'     Our  author's  ob- 
fervations  on  the  influence  of  chivalry  we  fhall  extract: :  they 
are  in  ityle  and  fentiment  excellent! 

•  That  fyftem  of  manners  which  arofe  among  the  gothic  na- 
tions of  Europe,  of  which  chivalry  was  more  properly  the  eftu- 
fion  than  the  fource,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  moft  peculiar 
and  interefting  appearances  in  human  affairs.  The  moral  caufes 
which  formed  its  character  have  not,  perhaps  been  hitherto  inves- 
tigated with  the  happieft  fuccefs.  But  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
fubject  before  us.  Chivalry  was  certainly  one  of  the  moft  promi- 
nent features  and  remarkable  effects  of  this  fyftem  of  manners. 
Candor  mult  confefs,  that  this  fingular  inftitution  is  not  alone,  ad- 
mirable a*,  a  corrector  of  the  ferocious  ages  in  which  it  fiourimed. 
It  contributed  to  polim  and  foften  Europe.  It  paved  the  way  for 
that  diffufion  of  knowledge  and  extenfion  of  commerce  which  af- 
terwards, in  fome  meafure,  fupplanted  it,  and  gave  a  new  cha- 
racter to  manners.  Society  is  inevitably  progreflive.— In  govern- 
ment, commerce  has  overthrown  that  •  feudal  and  chivalrous  fyf- 

*  This  article  was  written  before  the  late  attempt  j  bat  the  conclufion  if 
not  altered  by  the  event. 
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tern*  under  whofe  (hade  it  firft  grew.  In  religion,  learning  has 
fubverted  that  fuperltition  whofe  opulent  endowments  had  firil  fof- 
tered  it.  Peculiar  circumilances  foftened  the  barbarifm  of  the 
middle  ages  to  a  degree  which  favoured  the  admiflion  of  com* 
merce  and  the  growth  of  knowledge.  Thefe  circumftances  were 
connected  with  the  manners  of  chivalry.  But  the  fentiments  pe*» 
culiar  to  that  inftitution  could  only  be  preferved  by  the  fituation 
which  gave  them  birth.  They  were,  therefore,  enfeebled  in  the 
progrefs  from  ferocity  and  turbulence,  and  almoit  obliterated  by; 
tranquility  and  refinement.  But  the  auxiliaries  which  the  man- 
ners of  chivalry  had  in  rude  ages  reared,  gathered  ftrength  from 
its  weaknefs,  and  fiouriftwd  in  its  decay.  Commerce  and  diffufed 
knowledge  have,  in  fad,  fo  completely  afiumed  the  afcendant  in 
pclilhed  nations,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  difcover  any  relics  of 
Gothic  manners,  but  in  a  fantaitic  exterior,  which  has  furvived  the 
generous  illufions  that  made  thefe  manners  fplendid  and  feduitive. 
Their  direci  influence  has  long  ceafed  in  Europe,  but  their  indireS? 
influence,  through  the  medium  of  thofe  caufe^,  which  would  not 
perhaps  have  exiited,  but  for  the  mildnefs  which  created  in  the 
midlt  of  a  barbarous  age,  ftill  operates  with  increafing  vigor.  The 
manners  of  the  middle  age  were,  in  the  mod  fingular  {cn(ct  com- 
pulfory.  Enterprizing  benevolence  was  produced  by  general 
fiercenefs,  gallant  courtefy  by  ferocious  rudenefs,  and  artificial 
gentlenefs  refitted  the  torrent  of  natural  barbarifm.  But  a  lefs  in- 
congruous fyftem  has  fucceeded,  in  which  commerce,  which  unites 
men's  interefts,  and  knowledge  which  excludes  thofe  prejudices 
that  tend  to  embroil  them,  prefent  a  broader  bafis  for  the  liability 
of  civilized  and  beneficent  manners.* 

"We  wiflied  to  have  concluded  this  volume  in  one  article, 
but  the  fe&ion  on  the  French  constitution,  including  the  dii- 
cufTion  of  the  rights  of  man,  would  lead  us  into  enquiries  too 
extenfive  for  our  limits.  We  mean  not  to  elude  the  exami- 
nation. 

(To  be  continued*) 

Sonnets  from  Shakfpeare.     By  Albert.     Sz'o.     is,  6d.  feiveJ. 
Debrett.     1791. 

'TpHE  felecTion  of  fome  (hiking  paffages  or  fentiments  from 
A  our  great  dramatic  poet,  and  arrangement  of  them  into 
the  form  of  Sonnets,  is  certainly  an  original  idea  of  this. au- 
thor's ;  but  how  far  it  may  be  efteemed  a  happy  one,  will,  we 
believe,  admit  of  fome  debate.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  improve 
on  Shakfpeare's  ideas,  or  exprefs  them  more  happily  than  he 
did.  The  epiftolary  form  is  adopted  in  thofe  Sonnets,  which 
are  taken  from  the  tragedies  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,and  of  Troilus 
Can.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (II.)7«/v,  1791.   '  U  and 
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and  Creflida ;  and  exhibit  a  connected  view  of  the  progrefs  of 
thofe  young  lovers'  unfortunate  attachment.  The  author's  re- 
mark on  the  difcrimination  of  their  characters  difcovers  tafle 
and  judgment. 

'  It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Shakefpeare,  in  holding  up 
the  mirror  to  Nature,  to  exhibit  not  only  the  general  refemblance, 
but  the  form  and  preflure.  His  paintings,  though  taken  from  the 
fame  object,  are  varied  with  all  the  poflible  difcriminations  of  light 
and  made.  His  perfonages,  though  reprefented  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fame  paflion,  are  all  characterized  by  a  language  and 
manner  of  their  own.  Troilus  and  Crefllda  are  youthful  lovers, 
but  they  are  different  from  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  tender  and 
pafllonate  Troilus,  with  the  ardour  of  Romeo,  difclofes  the  pecu- 
liar fondnefs  and  fimplicity  of  a  firfl  paflion,  and  the  lively  and 
Voluptuous  Creflida,  with  the  yielding  temper  of  Juliet,  difcoveis 
more  art  and  lefs  fufceptibility  of  a  conftant  attachment. 

4  Romeo  was  formed  to  be  the  lover  of  a  Juliet,  and  Troilus 
the  dupe  of  a  Creflida.' 

The  remaining  Sonnets  are  founded  on  different  detached 
•pafTuges  in  Shakfpeare  :  they  are  all  together  forty-two  in 
number,  including  an  introductory  Sonnet  addreffed  to  him, 
another  on  the  mulberry-tree  which  he  planted,  and  another 
fuppofed  to  be  written  at  his  tomb.  In  thefe  original  Sonnets 
we  find  nothing  extraordinary,  but  thofe  borrowed  from  him 
are,  in  general,  executed  in  a  happy  manner.  They  will  not^ 
however,  always  Hand  thetelt  of  criticifm  if  ftrictly  examined. 
The  firfl  Sonnet  from  Troilus  and  Crefhda,  the  original  is  to 
be  found  in  the  third  fpeech  of  the  play,  is  as  follows  : 

«  Why  mould  I  brave  the  Grecians  in  the  field, 

While  here  within  a  fiercer  foe  I  own  ? 
Go,  Trojans,  arm,  your  ftate  from  danger  fhield, 

Ye  have  your  hearts — Troilus,  alas,  hath  none  I 

The  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  fkill'd  in  warlike  arts, 
Fierce  to  their  fkill,  and  quite  unknown  to  fear*. 

While  I,  eftrang'd  from  all  my  better  parts,- 
Alas,  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear  I 

Tame  am  I  grown  as  number's  drowfy  charm, 
Fond  as  the  heart  by  no  deceit  beguil'd ; 

Soft  as  the  maid  with  yielding  paflion  warm, 
And  fkill-lefs-  as  the  unpractis'd  child  : 

Love,  love  enthrals  my  pow'rs,  employs  my  care, 

And  gives  each  thought  the  image  of  my  fair !' 

In  the  firfl  itan;^  c  I  own/  appeafs  fubftituted  for  i I  feci/ 

or 
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1  find/  a  I  fo  account  of  tlie  rhyme  ;  and 

* 'quite  unino  i  the  feco nd,  is  a  flat  amplification 

the  fame  reafon.  *  Eftxang'd  from  all  my  better  parts,'  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it,  and  if  it  were,  mould  have  been  ioftened 
or  omitted.      The  three  lull:  lines  in  tJ.  nza  do  not 

agree  with  it.  He  is  not  c  tame  as  {lumber's  charm,'  nor 
fond  as  a  heart  not  decciv'd,  nor  foft  as  an  enamour' d  maid, 
but  *  tamer  than  fleep  itfelf,'  '  fonder  than  ignorance*  itfelf, 
and  fearful  as  the  unexperiene'd  maiden.  To  make  the  fourth 
line  metre,  you  mud  read  *  unpra£Hfed,'  and  then  it  ceafes  to 
be  poetry.  The  two  lad  are  not  unexceptionable :  they  give 
but  a  faint  and  imperfect  refemblance  of  the  idea  in  the  ori- 
ginal with  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  correfpond. 

•  Fair  Creflid  comes  into  my  thoughts-— 
Comes — when  is  (he  thence  :' 

As  fuch  a  kind  of  inquifitorial  examination  may  be  judged, 
and  with  fome  reafon,  not  entirely  agreeable  to  candour,  we 
{hall  give  the  Sonnet  taken  from  Viola's  beautiful  defcriptiori 
of  the  erTecls  of  a  hopelefs  paffion,  as  a  fairer  fpecimen  ;  it  is 
truly  elegant,  the  two  lalt  lines  excepted.  The  image  there  is 
Hot  exactly  the  fame,  nor  equal  to  that  in  Shakfpeare. 

*  Ah  !  how  I  mourn  the  doubly  haplefs  maid, 

The  pangs  of  hopelefs  paffion  doom'd  to  prove,  - 
By  her  own  heart  too  good— -too  foft — betray'd, 
Who  can't  conceal — and  dares  not  tell — her  love. 

Oft  have  I  Ccer).  her— '-would  you  afk  her  tale  ? 
It  was  a  blank — her  love  {he  would  not  fpeak  ; 
.  But  like  a  worm,  (lie  let  concealment  p?le 
Feed  on  the  beauties  of  her  damafk  cheek  : 

Thought*  flow  confuming,  prey'd  upon  her  form, 
A  green  and  yellow  hue  her  charms  o'ercaft, 

Like  fome  fair  flower  that  finks  before  the  ftorm, 
Cropt  in  its  bloom  by  the  inconftant.Waft  ; 

Vet  flood  like  Patience,  hopelefs  of  relief, 

Mute— A-fadly  fmiling— -monument  of  grief !' 

e?izo,  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Afls.  As  it  is  performed  at  the. 
'ire  Royal  in  Covcni  Garden,  Written*  by  Robert  M:r- 
ry,  A.  M.  Svo.  is.  6d.  Cadell.  1791^ 
^"pHIS  tragedy  is  of  the  domeftic  kind,  but  its  incidents  are  in 
*  general  not  fufticiently  reconcilable  to  probability,  we 
mean  dramatic  probability.  If  confidered  as  a  reprefentative 
«f  the  real  or  likely  occurrences  of  life,  it  is  more  objection- 

U  %  able. 
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able.  In  a  foliloquy  at  the  end  of  the  fir  ft  a£t,  not  the  mod 
artful  mode  of  communicating  intelligence,  Fabio,  the  father 
of  Seraphina,  informs  us,  that  iTie  formerly  was  contra&ed  to 
Lorenzo,  at  this  time  a  piiioner  among  the  Moors;  that  find- 
ing his  father  had  been  his  fecret  enemy  at  court,  he  had 
c  abufed  his  letters  trull,'  informed  his  daughter  that  he  was 
dead,  and  prevailed  on  her,  though  with  extreme  reluctance, 
to  marry  Don  Guzman,  duke  of  Alba.  This  union,  as  may 
be  fuppofed,  proves  unhappy,  and  Seraphina  having  expreffed 
a  defire  to  fpendher  days  in  folitude,  Don  Guzman  fends  her 
to  a  lonely  caftle  by  the  fea  fide.--At  this  period  of  time  Lo- 
renzo returns  to  thank  the  lady  Zoriana, 

'  Who  trae'd  his  deftiny,  and  then  releas'd  him 
By  quick-remitted  ranfom  :  hence  it  is  plain 
In  all  Madrid  fhe  was  his  trueil  friend.' 

That  a  perfon  of  Lorenzo's  confequence  fhould  intereft  no 
ether  friend  to  enquire  after  him-,  that  he  mould  inform  no  one 
but  Fabio  of  his  captivity,  is  pojjhig  ftrange^  and  it  is  ftranger 
{till  that  in  his  way  to  Madrid  he  mould  make  no  enqui- 
ries concerning  his  beloved  Seraphina :  that  he  mould  give 
credit  to  her  rival,  who  folicits  a  return  of  love  from  him  with 
an  ardour  not  perfectly  confident  with  the  general  delicacy  of 
the  fex ;  and  to  Fabio's  aflertion,  whofe  fidelity  he  had  fo 
much  rcafon  to  fufpect : 

1   If  thou  doubt  of  Seraph  ma's  falfehood, 
Altho'  with  anguifh  and  remorfe  I  fpeak  it, 
Know,   that  thy  letter  was,  by  fatal  hazard, 
Confign'd  to  her — then  buried  in  concealment- 
Till,  late  in  hour  of  pleafure,  fhe  difclos'd 
To  me  its  fad  contents— but  much  fhe  fmil'd 
At  thy  diftrefTes,  and  profefs'd  fhe  ne'er 
Could,  to  her  arms,  have  ta'en  a  wretched  flave, 
By  fetters  wrung,  and  fmarting  with  his  blows. 
For  verity  of  this,  I've  proof  fubftantial.' 

To  believe  fuch  injurious  reports  without  farther  enquiry, 
to  refufe  hearing  the  name  of  her  hufband  mentioned  (that 
would  have  interfered  with  the  future  conduct  of  the  plot),  and 
offer  his  hand  immediately  to  Zoriana  is  certainly  not  agree- 
able to  nature.  A  real  lover  might  with  propriety  have  been 
reprefented  as  flruggling  even  againft  conviction  in  fuch  a  cafe; 
but  Lorenzo's  conducl:  is  rather  that  of  a  madman  than  a  lo- 
ver. The  fpeech,  however,  which  concludes  the  a6t  (the  fe- 
cond),  if  more  plaufible  motives  had  engaged  him  to  a  mar- 
riage with  Zoriana,  is  truly  dramatic,  and  happily  expreflivc 
•f  an  impetuous  and  agitated  mind, 

•The 
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■    «  Lcrenzo,  to  Zoriana.     The  conflicYs  o'er : — then, 

If  thou  wilt  receive 
My  proffer'd  hand,  and  a  too  fhatter'd  heart, 
Be  this  our  hour  of  union. 

'  Zoriana.     O  Lorenzo  ! 
I  fcarcely  dare — but  can'ft  thou  then  erafe 
The  deep  imprefiion  of  a  former  paffion, 
From  the  retentive  tablet  of  thy  mind, 
And  grant  me  all  thy  love  ? 

■  Lorenzo.     In  truth  I  can. 
When  next,  my  Lord  !  you  chance  to  fee  your  daughter 
I  do  entreat  you,  tell  her  I  am  happy  ;  [To  Fabi* 

That  hearing  of  her  bafenefs  nothing  mov'd  me; 
That,  when  (he  yields  her  beauties  to  the  gralp 
Of  her  damn'd  hufband,  when  her  eager  kifles 
Fire  his  cold  blood,  me  may  not  be  fo  bleft, 
As  to  fuppofe  the  hellifh  ceitainty 
Of  fuch  abhorr'd  embraces,  gives  a  pang 
To  the  difdainful  and  compos'd  Lorenzo. 
Tell  her  you  faw  me  rapt'roufly  enfold  [Embracing  Zoriana, 
The  matchlefs  Zoriana ; — and    then   fay,  [Speaking  UvJ 
That  on  the  furface  of  this  hated  globe,  to  Fabio, 

Of  all  who  agonize,  and  curfe  exiftence, 
I  am  the  molt  complete  and  hopelefs  wretch.' 

In  the  third  act,  the  marriage  being  concluded,  Lorenzo 
cbferves  that, 

*  Perhaps  they've  done  her  wrong,  have  bafely  fullied 
Her  purity,  by  the  foul  breath  of  flander. 
Would  the  calm  hour  were  come,  when  in  the  tomb, 
I  might  efcape  this  intellectual  conflict ! 
At  times  I  more  than  doubt  Don  Fabio's  honour  I' 

His  friend  replies : 

•  Nor  do  I  think  that  then  your  judgment  errs.' 

Thefe  ideas  mould  certainly  have  ftruck  him  before:  but 
had  he  made  ule  of  his  own  reafon,  or  confulted  his  friend, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  remaining  acts  of  the  play  : 
of  his  lamentation  on  the  wickednefs  of  the  world,  and  requeft 
to  Garcias  to  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  ?  Garcias,  whom 
we  look  upon  as  the  moil  rational  character  in  the  whole  dra- 
matis perfonae,  advifes  him  to  *  ceafe  his  ravings.'  On  this 
Lorenzo  immediately  recollects  himfelf,  and  defires  to  be  in- 
formed of  what  he  before  rcfufed  to  hear : — yet  he  afks  the 
queftion  when  both  himfelf  and  Garcias  feem  to  think  there 
was  .iot  time  to  anfwer  it. 

U  3  •  Lorvtzi 
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'  Lorenzo.  Know  you  his  horrid  name  who  wedded  her? 
Eut  hold,  here's  One  of  dignity  approaches — 

The  hufband  new  enters. 

*  Guzman.     Suffer  the  felf-prefendng  Duke  of  Alba. 
To  honour  Zoriana's  chofen  Lord, 

As  a  new  relative — the  happy  union, 
Communicates  tome  a  proper  portion 
Of  your  joint  blifs. 

*  Lorenzo.     This  condefcending  kindnefs, 
Makes  me  {till  more  regret  that  hitherto 
I've  only  known  yoOr  Grace's  excellence 
From  popular  report,  and  Fame's  applaufe. 

'  Guzman*     If  in  the  treafure  of  this  tranfient  life 
There  may  be  found  one  jewel  of  true  value, 
It  is  connubial  joy. 

«  Lorenzo.     The  fentiment 
So  gladly  urg'd,  my  Lord  !  denotes  conviction. 

'   Guzman.     Could  the  poffefiion  of  fuch  perfefl  beautv 
As  never  yet  was  equall'd,  heighten'd  by 
The  moft  exalted  fenfe,  make  marriage  dear, 
I  were  a  hufband  fortunate  indeed 

*  Lorenzo.     I'd  fain  pay  homage  to  your  Lady's  merit. 

*  Guzman.  But  flie,  I  know  not  why,  prefers  retirement 
Upon  the  coaft,  where  I've  an  ancient  manfjon, 

To  the  luxurious  pleafures  of  Madrid. 
In  that  retreat  fhe  now  confumes  her  time, 
And  finds  'mongft  meads  and  rivlets,  more  folace 
Than  fplendid  courts  could  e'er  bellow  on  her  ; 
O  !  this  her  difpofition  troubles  me  ! 

•  Lorenzo.     Yet  fuch  propenfities  accompany 
Refin'd  fenfation,  and  denote  more  feeling 
Than  gayer  nature  prove • 

'   Guzman,     Ere  you  went  hence,  by  martial  enterprlzq, 
To  gain  renown,  perchance  you  may  have  feen 
Don  Fabio's  lovely  daughter,  Seraphina. 

'  Lorenzo*    O  !  fpare  me,  fpare  me>  Heav'n  !» — fuppofe 

I  have, 
Suppofe  flic  is  the  idol  of  my  foul, 
And  that  I  now,  and  ever  fhall  adore  her. 
With  bigotry  of  love,  what  of  it,  fir  ? 

*  Guzman.     Whoever  fays  that  he  prefumes  to  love 
The  wife  of  Guzman,  is  a  daring  boafter, 

Or  a  degraded  madman 

■  Lorenzo.     If  Seraphina  be  thy  wife,  I  fwear  it ; 
tf  fhe  were  wedded  to  a  God4  Fd  fwear  it ; 

If 
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fifty  thoufand  Guzmans  were  in  arms, 
Pointing  their  daibird  fwords  at  my  bare  breaft, 
To  murder  me  for  utt'rance,  yet  I'd  fwear  it. 
Have  you  not  heard,  proud  Duke!   that  I,  Lorenzo, 
Am  her  own  promifed  lord,  and  knew  you  not 
That  it  was  bafe,  and  cowardly,  and  mean, 
To  wring  her  cold  afient,   to  be  fo  curs'd 
As  thou  haft  made  her  ?  for  inhuman  fpoiler  I 
Her  heart  was  mine  alone. 

'   Guzman.     Go  to  the  lady 
Who  has  but  juft  receiv'd  thy  nuptial  vows, 
And  boaft  to  her,  how  fond,  and  how  fincere, 
Thou  art ;  fhe  cannot  fail  to  fympathife 
With  the  foft  forrow  ; — 'tis  enough  for  me 
To  have  difcovered  the  long  hidden  caufe 
Of  Seraphina's  coldnefs  and  difdain  : 
Her  vile  reluctance  on  the  day  of  marriage, 
Her  fequent  fighs,  and  mournings,  all  are  due* 
Infulating  Youth  !  to  thy  fuperior  merit. 
3Twas  then  for  thee,  I  find,  me  pray'd  to  leave  me. 

(  Lorenzo.     Did  {he  then   wed  thee  with  defpair,    and 
pour 
Her  heavenly  tears  for  me  ;  and  does  fhe  fhun 
The  halls  of  pleafure,  and  the  gorgeous  throng 
Of  the  Efcurial,  to  bewail  my  fate 
In  lonely  feats,  and  melancholy  bow'rs ; 
Bleft  be  the  Moon  which  hears  her  nightly  moan  t 
And  bleft  the  Echo  that  repeats  her  grief! 
Be  facred  ev'ry  flow'r  vvhofe  frefh  perfume 
Is  wafted  to  her  fenfe  ! — I'm  fatisfied  ! 
I  afk  no  more,  her  foul  has  ftill  been  true.' 

This  paflage  is  managed  with  fpirit  and  addrefs.  Yet  it 
may  be  obferved  that  it  is  altogether  as  unaccountable  that 
Guzman  mould  never  have  heard  of  Lorenzo's  being  contract- 
ed, or  at  lead  known,  to  Seraphina,  as  that  Lorenzo  mould 
never  hrwe  been  informed  of  her  marriage  with  Guzman  till 
he  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth.  In  the  fubfequent  part  of 
the  fcene,  in  his  interview  with  Fabio  and  Zoriana,  his  anger 
and  frenzy  appears  worked  up  to  an  unnatural  degree.  So 
true,  fo  ardent  a  lover  never  furely  could  have  believed  his 
miitrefs  guilty  of  the  mod  fhameful  infidelity  at  the  firll  re- 
port, and  be  induced  to  wed  another,  the  informer  too,  at 
firft  fight. 

In  the  fourth  act  the  fccne  changes  to  the  caftle,  or  rather 
a  grove  near  it.  The  plaintive  enthuGafm  which  marks  Sera- 
phina's opening  fpecch  .will  pleafe  the  reader. 

U  4.  *  Strap 
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c  Serap'hina.  Whither  is  flown  thy fpirit,  lov'd  Lorenzo; 
What  are  its  dear  delights  :  thinks  it  of  me, 
As  thus  I  mourn  in  the  fequefter'd  grove  ? 
Perchance  'tis  wafted  by  the  zephyr's  wing, 
That  fans  my  burning  bofom  ;  or  it  floats 
Amid  thefe  chryftal  beamings  of  the  moon, 
To  decorate  the  fcene  with  filver  glory. 
Ah  1   'twas  thy  foothing  voice,  which  Mole  but  now 
JFrom  yon  lone  cyprefs  in  the  plaintive  fong 
Of  Sorrow's  fav'rite  bird  ;   for  each  fad  fwell 
Had  fuch  a  heav'nly  and  prevailing  fweetnefs, 
Itcharm'd  my  heart.     Methinks,  at  times,  I've  feen  thee 
Melt  into  tears  upon  the  flow'rs  of  morn, 
And  I  have  trae'd  thy  vifionary  ftep 
O'er  the  grey  lake  at  eve's  unruffled  hour. 
Where'er  thou  art,  can:  one  approving  glance 
On  this  cold  Urn,  which  an  unwearied  love 
Devotes  to  thy  remembrance — If  thou  canj}, 

A  (fume  thy  human  femblance,  that  I  may 
Pie  at  the  fight  in  ecltacy  fupreme. 

[Lorenzo  enters ,  and,  feeing  Serapbina,  ftands  fixed 
in  admiration, 

'Tis  he  !  tis  he  !   fuch  was  his  manly  mein, 

Such  was  his  radiant  eye  ; — alas  !   I  know 

Thou'rt  but  the  offspring  of  compulfive  fancy, 

The  harbinger  of  madnefs,  yet  PI!  blefs  thee, 

As  tho'  a  real  exigence  !   it  is  true, 

I'm  wedded  to  another— yet,  forgive  me  ! 

For  they  compell'd  me  to  his  rude  embrace  ; 

My  will  gave  no  concurrence  to  the  trtafon, 

0  \  do  not  gaze  thus  tenderly  upon  me  ! 

1  may  not  look  for  comfort,  haughty  Guzman 
Will  deem  it  infamy  that  I  adore  thee, 

And  fay  that  I  am  bafe,  becaufe  I'm  faithful.' 

Lorenzo,  having  thus  put  his  threat  to  Guzman  in  execu- 
tion, is  clofely  followed,  not  by  the  enraged  hufband,  who 
travels  more  leifurely,  but  by  Fabio  ;  and  fubmits  again  to  be 
deceived  by  him  5  a  needlefs  deception,  as  on  its  difclofure 
Fabio  poflefles  fuffieient  power  to  throw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Infanity  fucceeds  to  infatuation.  He  miftakes  Zoriana,  who 
likewiie  purfues  him,  for  Seraphina :  and  who,  on  feeing  him 
juft  before  extended  as  dead  on  the  floor,  had  drunk  poifon. 
Like  a  tme  tragedy  heroine  fhe  comes  doubly  armed  with  the 
viol  and  the  dagger-,  and  with  the  latter  ftabs  Fabio,  as  he 
approaches,  and  avows  his  intention  in  a  fpeech  of  fomc  lengthy 
to  execute  the  fame  defign  on  Lorenzo.     AnWins.  hired  by  his 

mean* 
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means  to  intercept  hira  on  his  return  from  the  caftle,  kill, 
through  milhikc,  Don  Guzman  going  to  it.  Would  it  not 
have  been  more  in  character  for  him  to  have  employed  them 
againft  Lorenzo  while  in  the  dungeon,  and  whence  he  could 
not  pollibly  efcape  them  :  or  even  Guzman's  fervant,  who 
had  been  ordered  by  his  matter  to  kill  him  mould  he  prefume 
to  enter  the  caftle  ?  Lorenzo,  however,  outlives  them  all, 
and  recovers  his  fenfes,  at  a  time  of  confufion  and  death  when 
it  would  in  fad  have  been  mofl  likely  for  him,  if  at  all,  to  have 
loft  them. 

We  have  not  examined  all  the  incidents  in  this  tragedy  with 
inquifitorial  ftric~f.nefs,  nor  difplayed  them  at  any  great  length, 
but  we  truft  that  we  have  noticed  fome  of  the  leading  ones  fo 
far  as  to  convince  the  reader  that  they  are  not  always  confid- 
ent with  dramatic  probability,  nor  the  conduct  of  the  princi- 
pal character  with  nature  and  common  obfervation.  At  the 
fame  time  we  mould  remark,  that  the  Ityle  is  in  general  *  fpi- 
rited  and  energetic,  and  many  pafTages  entitled  to  our  warm 
approbation. 
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N  the  fixteenth  page  of  our  Lxift  volume,  where  we  exa- 
mined the  firft  Fafciculus,  we  mentioned  the  author's  plan: 
it  is  fuificient,  therefore,  at  this  time,  to  point  out  the  addi- 
tions which  he  has  now  made  to  this  part  of  the  Englifli 
Flora. 

To  the  genus  phafeum  two  fpecies  are  added  •,  the  phaf- 
cum  '  piliferum,'  which  grows  in  the  barren  walles  near 
London,  and  is  defcribed  by  Jacquin.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
ks  pili,  and  remarkable  for  its  leaves  becoming  brittle  by  dry- 
ing. The  P.  '  curvicollum'  was  found  in  Surry,  and  diftin- 
guifhed by  its  bended  pedunculated  capfules.  It  occurs  in 
Hedwig. 

Two  fpecies  of  fontinalis  from  Scotland  follow;  the  F.  *ca- 
pillacea'  of  Linnaeus,  (Flora  Suecina  962)  and  a  new  fpecies, 
the  F.  alpine.  The  leaves  of  this  laft  are  fhort,  curled,  and 
almoft  crifp  by  drying ;  the  capfula,  with  its  perichsetium,  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  leaves. 

To-the  next  genus,  fplachnum,  four  new  fpecies  are  added; 
the  urceolatum,  defcribed  by  Hedwig  and  by  Zoega  in  the 


*  We  mull  except  fome  abfurd  rants,  and  a  few  ftrange  phrafes.  Such  as 
'  gives  him  mod  potently  pre-cmiiif  n;e,'  i.  e.  makes  him  mod  preferable.  *  A 
(iefperate  minion  of  the  moon.'  Whether  Uce  one  of  J-'alltaff  \  men,  *  a  fo- 
refter  of  Diana,'  Anglice,  a  thief;  or  a  lover  by  moon-light  (perhaps  alluding 
%v  Endymion)  is  meant,  wc  cannot  determine. 

Flora 
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Flora  Iflandica ;  the  c  ovatum,'  defcribed  by  Dillcnius  under 
the  genus  of  bryum,  (344  t.  44.  f.  4.)  and  diilincl,  in  our  au- 
thor's opinion,  from  the  S.  vafculoium  of  Linnaeus,  to  which 
Hudfon  has  added  the  fynonyms  of  this  fpecies;  the  *  tenue,' 
refembling  the  S.  urceolatum,  from  which  it  differs  in  habit, 
as  well  as  the  (lender,  almoft  cylindrical,  receptaculum ;  and 
the  '  anguflatum,'  defcribed  by  Hedwig  under  the  fame  title. 
All  thefe  fpecies  were  found  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  polytricum  there  is  only  one  additional  fpecies,  the 
hercynicum  of  our  author  and  of  Hedwig. 

Twenty-five  fpecies  of  bryum  are  added;  the  *  calcareum,' 
found  near  the  chalky  grounds  of  Newmarket,  lefs  than  the  B. 
paludofum,  though  its  capfules  are  Sufficiently  diilincl:  and  con- 
spicuous, the  operculum  conical,  with  a  fuboblique  roflrum, 
the  calyptra  (lender,  oblique  ;  the  '  flelligcrum,, — *  Defer. 
Surculi  ramofi,  apice  ftellati.  Folia  patentia,  apice  parum  re 
curva,  fubverticillata.  Pcrifloma  nudum.  Operculum  plani- 
ufculum,    roftro  fubobliquo,  capfulae  longitudine  ;'   the  *  B. 

*  heimii,'  gymnoft  omum  heimii  of  Hedwig ;  the  '  ovatum,* 
gymrioftomum  ovatum  of  Hedwig;  •  brevifolium*  (Dil.  377); 

*  flavefcens/  a  new  fpecies  from  Scotland,  very  nearly  refem- 
bling, though  not  decidedly  the  fame,  as  the  bryum  flavefcens 
of  Scopoli  ;  the  (  reticulatum' — '  Surcull  erecli.  Folia  dillan- 
tia,  ovata,  parum  acuta,  infigniter  reticulata,  pellucida,  verfus 
apicem  ferrata,  inferne  integerrima.  Seta  e  bafi  plantae.  Cap' 
fula  pyriformis,  dentata :  dentibus  inflexis•,,  the  g  obtufum,* 
another  new.  fpecies  from  Scotland,  differing  from  the  bryum, 
trunculatum,  by  the  roflrated  operculum,  and  longer  capfule  ; 
the  B.  fplachnoides,  from  Scotland,  noticed  in  fig.  2.  Tab.  538 
of  the  Flora  Danica;  the  B.  ericetorum  (Dil.  354.) ;  the  B, 
Weifia,  Weifia  heteromalla  of  Hedwig  •,  '  pufillum'  trichofto- 
mura  pufillum  of  Hedwig;  flellatum  (Dil.  389.);  c  patens,* 
a  new  fpecies  from  Scotland ; — c  Surculi  erecliufculi,  fubob- 
liqui,  teretiufculi,  verfus  bafm  attenuati,  ramofiflimi.  Rami 
insequales,  patentes,  fubfaftigiati,  acutiufculi,  fetis  parum  al- 
tiores.  Folia  imbricata,  ad  preffa,  apicibus  exftantibus,  ftricla, 
lineari-lanceolata,  acuta,  caniliculata.  Seta  e  ramulis  fupre-* 
mis  laterales,  paucse,  folitarias,  breviffime,  &epe  flexuofse.  Cap* 
fula  parva,  erecla  fubpyriformis.  Perifloma  ciliatum  ;'  '  con- 
volutum,'  barbula  convoluta  of  Hedwig;  i  curviroflrum'  Weifia 
curvioftra  of  Hedwig  (Dil.  382.);  *  bipartitum  '  (Dil.  385.); 
4  recurvatum'  grimmia  recurvata  of  Hedwig;  '  trichoides' 
fLin.  1585.)  ;  '  Dealbatum,'  anew  fpecies,  differing  from  the 
B.  trichoides  by  its  lanceolated  leaves,  generally  of  a  pale  co- 
lour, appearing  in  the  microfcope  reticulated,  pellucid,  ferru- 
lated  at  the  point,  the  roftrum  of  the  operculum  (hort;  *  tetra- 
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gonum,'  denominated  from  the  tetragonalc'apfules ;  <  elonga- 
turn,'  pOplia  elongata  of  Hedwig  ;  '  zierii,'  a  new  fpecies  from 
Scotland ;  '  marginatum,'  a  new  fpecies  alfo  from  Scotland, 
denominated  from  its  leaves  5  and  •  cubitale,'  the  largeft  of  the 
brya. 

Of  the  hypnum  there  are  fixreen  new  fpecies,  of  which  we 
{hall  only  mention  the  moft  remarkable.  The  H.  afplenoides 
js  defcribed  by  Swartz  (Prod.  140) :  H.  fmithii  is  found  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  Kent ;  we  {hall  tranferibe  the  defcription. 

*  Surculi  pinnati,  ab  omni  latere  rameffi,  duri,  lignei,  acuti,  in. 
medio  aut  verfus  apices  incurvati.  Pinn<e  lineares,  ad  apices  in- 
curvato-crifpatx.  Folia  imbricato-patula,  fuborbicularia,  bail  ad 
prefTa,  concava.  Perichatium  cylindraceum,  foliis  ovato-lanceola-. 
tis,  piliferis.  Seta?  numerofae,  folitariae,  breviifim«e.  Capfula* 
ere&ae,  ovataej  fere  cylindraceae,  rufae  nitentes.  Perijlomium  obfo- 
lete  dentatum.  Operculum  fubrotandum,  roftro  fubobliquo.  Ca- 
lyptra  obliqua,  furfum  pilofa.  Color  plante  faturate  viridis.  Ra- 
muli  fi  deprimantur,  demta  preffura,  vi  elaitica  in  ftatum  incurva- 
turn  redeunt.' 

The  H.  molle  is  found  near  the  banks  of  rivulets  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  a  foft  pendulous  mofs,  very  bufhy,  with  {harp, 
ovated,  imbricated  leaves.  The  H.  pulchellum  is  alfo  found 
in  Scotland; — c  Surculis  confertis,  ereetis,  ramis  fubfafcicula- 
tis,  linearibus,  fetis  elongatis,  capfulis  ereclis  fubobliquis. 
The  others  were  chiefly  found  in  Scotland,  and  occur  in  Dil- 
lenius. 

Of  the  jungermannia  there  are  ten  new  fpecies,  of  which 
our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  notice  the  moft  remarkable. 
The  J.  ciliaris  of  Linnaeus  is  the  fame,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, with  the  J.  pulcherrima  of  the  fame  naturalilt.  He  has 
included  both  under  the  title  of  J.  ciliaris ;  and  this  laft  fpe- 
cies, as  defcribed  by  Hudfon,  Neckar,  Weber,  and  Weifs,  our* 
author  has  ftyled  J.  tomentella.  The  J.  ciliaris,  he  thinks,  is 
the  Hchenaftrum  feorpoides  pulchrum,  villofum,  of  Dillenius 
481,  and  the  other  the  L.  filicinum,  &c.  Dil.  503.  The  J.  cur- 
vifolia  is  a  new  fpecies  found  in  Scotland ; — Surculis  repenti- 
bus  ramofis  teretibus,  foliis  imbricatis,  fubrotundis  acuminatis 
bifidis  apicibus  incurvatis.'  The  J.  pauciflora  has  been  found 
adhering  to  the  fphagnum  paluflre  near  Croydon.  It  is  no't 
unlike  the  multifiora ;  difTert  hi  primis  fetis  paucis  remotis.' 
The  J.  macrorhiza  has  the  higher  leaves  purplifh,  the  root  in 
proportion  to  the  plant,  large  and  branching. 

The  firft  of  the  flags  mentioned,  is  the  marchantia ;  but  of 
this  there  is  only  one  new  fpecies,  M.  androgyna  (Lin.  fp. 
1605.)     The  other  new  flags  are  wholly  lichens,  of  which  the 
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oculatus,  calvus,  fufco-luteus,  caefius,  gibbofus,  carnofus,  fa- 
tuminus,  memoranaceus,  all  found  in  Scotland,  are  only  new. 
We  fhall  transcribe  the  definitions. 

'  Lichen  oculatus  leprofus  fungofo-papillofus  albus,  tuberculis 
feffilibus  ilipi-ocu/atus  fedfve  nigris. 

*  Lichen  calvus  leprofo-cruftaceus  albidus  nigro  porulofus, 
tuberculis  pulvinatus  fparfis  glabris  nitidis  obfeure  fulvis. 

*  Lichen  fufco-luteus  cruftaceus  granofo  glebaceus  albidus, 
fcutellis  planis  fordide  luteis  obfolete  marginatis. 

-  Lichen  exfus  cruftaceus  ferrugineo-ochraceus,  fcutellis  eleva- 
tis  atro-czerulefcentibus  obtufe  marginatis. 

«  Lichen  gibbofus  cruftaceus  verrucofus  fufcus,  fcutellis  fubim- 
merfis  atris  a  crufta  marginatis. 

'  Lichen  carnofus  imbricatus,foliolis  confertiflimiserectiufculis 
rotundatis  laceris  margine  farinaceo,  fcutellis  craflis  elevatis  planis 
rufis. 

'  Lichen  faturninus  foliaceus  rotunde  lobatus  iupra  nigricans 
fubtus  villofus  cinereus,  fcutellis  rufis  marginatis. 

*  Lichen  membranaceus  foliaceus  depreffus  plicato-rugofus  fa- 
rinulentus  albido-fubfulphureus,  fcutellis  fubconcavis  concoloribus.' 

To  the  fungi  are  added  two  fpecics  of  agaricus,  one  boletus, 
one  hydnum,  two  helvellie,  two  peziza?,  two  clavarire,  and  one 
lycoperdon,  but  each  has  been  mentioned  by  different  authors. 

Some  fynonyms  are  added  to  the  former  Fafciculus,  fome 
fpecies  of  plants  found  in  Scotland,  not  before  known  to  be 
natives  of  that  country,  and  a  lift  of  authors  not  quoted  in  the 
firft  Fafciculus,  conclude  this  work.  The  plates  are,  in 
general,  confined  to  the  new  fpecies,  and  they  are  clear,  accu- 
rate, and  fufficiently  elegant.  On  the  whole,  this  fecond  Faf- 
ciculus is  at  lead  equal  to  the  former  in  accuracy,  and  feemingly 
fuperior  to  it  in  extent  of  information  and  of  laborious  en- 
quiry. 

^Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Pale/tine ;  with  a  General 
Hijlory  of  the  Levant.  By  the  Abbe  Mariti.  TranJIated 
from  the  Italian,     (Continued  from  p.  220. J 

DROUGHT  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Cyprus.  The  rains, 
which  are  generally  variable  in  climates  not  within  the  tropics, 
fall  in  this  ifland  at  ftated  periods  ;  and  on  this  account,  it  is 
often  deprived  of  them  for  feveral  months  together.  For  the 
moft  part,  a  heavy  rain  falls  about  the  middle  of  October : 
they  again  begin  with  great  violence  towards  the  middle  of 
March,  and  continue  till  the  end  of  April,  They  are  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed  in  the  beginning  of  May  by  gentle  dews,  which  bring 
coolnefs  and  abundance  to  the  illand,  by  moderating  the  heats 
of  June.  After  this  month,  no  more  rain  or  dew  is  to  be  ex- 
pedited ;  the  earth  is  dried  and  impoverifhed  by  the  fcorching 
heat,  and  the  labourers  are  exhauited  by  exceflive  perfora- 
tion. 

The  heats  encreafe  as  the  fummer  advances,  and  would  be 
altogether  infupportable  were  it  not  for  a  cooling  wind,  called 
limbat,  which  begins  to  blow  at  eight  in  the  morning  the  firft 
day;  encreafes  as  the  fun  advances,  till  noon  ;  when  it  gra- 
dually declines,  and  at  three  entirely  ceafes.  On  the  fecond 
day,  it  arifes  at  the  fame  hour ;  but  it  does  not  attain  its" 
greatelt  Itrength  till  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  ceafes  at 
four  precifely.  On  the  third  day,  it.  begins  as  before  ;  but  is 
an  hour  later  of  falling.  Qn  the  five  fucceeding  days,  it  foU 
lows  the  fame  progremon  as  on  the  third  *,  but  it  is  remarked, 
that  a  little  before  it  ceafes,  it  becomes  extremely  violent.  At 
this  period  it  commences  a  new  feries  like  the  former.  The 
falling  of  the  wind  is  ufually  fucceeded  by  a  moifture,  which 
renders  the  air  fomewhat  heavy ;  but  it  is  diflipated  in  the 
evening  by  a  wind  which  arifes  every  day  at  that  period.  In 
fummer  this  wind  blows  till  four  in  the  morning  ;  but  in  au- 
tumn and  winter  not  till  day-break,  when  it  is  fucceeded  by 
other  winds  which  proceed  from  the  irregularity  of  the  fea- 
fon.  In  fpring,  it  does  not  continue  longer  than  midnight. 
The  limbat  winds,  which  arife  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
ceafe  about  the  middle  of  September:  and  this  is  the  period 
when  the  moft  infupportable  heats  commence,  becaufe  there 
is  not  then  the  fmalleft  breeze  to  moderate  their  violence. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  are  not  of  long  duration  ;  and 
about  the  latter  end  of  October  they  fenfibly  decreafe,  as  the 
atmofphere  begins  to  be  loaded  with  watery  clouds. 

It  happens  fometimes  in  fummer,  that  the  limbat,  after  three 
days  increafe,  is  fucceeded  by  a  north  wind,  which  is  both  in- 
commodious and  dangerous.  It  arifes  at  feven  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  becomes  gradually  itronger  till  noon,  and  does  not  ceafc 
till  the  evening.  If  this  wind  continue  to  blow  fix  or  nine 
days  fucceffively,  it  does  great  injury  to  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  particularly  to  the  cotton  plants  which  are  foon 
withered  to  the  very  roots.  The  vines  too,  however  flourilh- 
ing,  are  ftripped  of  their  leaves  and  fruit. 

Another  evil,  yet  more  deftru£Hve,  arifes  from  the  clouds 
of  locufts  which  this  wind  brings  to  the  ifland,  and  difperfes, 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground.  Wherever  they  light, 
nothing  efcapes  them  ;  the  riches  of  the  fields  are  entirely  an- 
nihilated •,  the  cattle  are  deftroyed ;  and  the  labourers  are 
•bliged  for  fafety  to  bury  themfelves  in  fome  obfeure  retreat. 

I  After 
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After  obfervations  on  the  climate,  our  author  proceeds  td 
give  an  account  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Cyprus,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  wines,  which  it  is  unneceiTary  for  us  to 
detail.  He  remarks,  that  the  Cyprus  wine  does  not  leave,  on 
the  fides  of  the  vefiels  in  which  it  is  contained,  that  calcareous 
cruft  which  is  called  tartar.  It  however  depofits  at  the  bottom 
a  certain  fediment,  which  partakes  of  a  black,  red,  and  yel- 
low colour  ;  and  which  in  drying  acquires  the  confiftence  of 
a  fqft  pafle.  Thefe  dregs  are  extremely  ufeful  in  clarifying 
other  wines.. 

The  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  trade  carried  on 
with  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  and  the  confumption  of  them  in 
Europe-,  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
preferved  in  Europe  ;  and  on  all  thefe  fubjects  he  appears  to 
have  the  beft  information. 

The  fecond  volume  commences  with  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent people  who  inhabit  Syria  and  Paleftine.  On  this  fub- 
je£t,  the  author's  refources  are  derived  not  only  from  his  own 
©bfervation,  but  from  what  he  has  read  concerning  thofe  na- 
tions ;  and  from  feveral  authentic  memoirs  and  relations, 
which  were  tranfmitted  to  him  from  various  places  by  perfons 
of  indifputable  credit.  The  nrft  people  of  whom  he  treats  is 
the  Arabs  ;  who  have  been  already  delineated  by  many  au- 
thors, but  by  none  more  diflinctly  than  the  prefent  traveller. 
The  next  people  is  the  Drufes,  who  inhabit  the  country  of 
Caitravent,  a  part  of  mount  Lebanon  which  looks  towards 
the  Mediterranean  fca.  They  occupy  alfo  the  reft  of  mount 
Lebanon,  Anti  Lebanon,  the  narrow  plains  which  lie  between 
Caitravent  and  the  fea  ;  with  all  that  extent  of  fhore  from  Gi- 
bail,  otherwife  called  Byblus,  as  far  as  the  river  Eul,  near  the 
ancient  Sidon,  at  prefent  called  Sayd.  The  ancient  Heliopolis, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Balbec,  as  well  as  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  is  peopled  by  this  nation.  In  fhort,  families  of 
.the  Drufes  may  be  found  fcattered  here  and  there  through 
every  part  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  The  religion  of  this  people 
differs  both  from  that  of  the  Turks  and  the  Chriftians.  Part 
of  the  Drufes  admits  circumcifion,  whilit  another  rejects  it. 

Their  facred  books  prefent  nothing  but  a  feries  of  errors  and 
obfeurities.  The  coming  of  the  Meflias  is  an  article  admitted 
into  their  creed ;  but  they  fay  that  he  has  appeared  more  than, 
once,  under  the  figures  of  different  celebrated  perfonages. 
They  entertain  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
and  believe  in  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour.  They  worfhip 
faints  and  images,  though  this  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet j  yet  they  obferve  the  faft  of  £amazan,  though  not  in 

a  very 
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a  very  flvic"t  manner.  This  is  all  the  information  that  can  be 
collected  concerning  the  religion  of  the  Drufes.  They  all 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  the  only  one  fami- 
liar to  the  different  people  of  Syria.  In  their  difpofitioas  they 
are  faid  to  be  faithful  and  fincerc.  They  are  fond  of  the  Eu- 
uis,  whom  upon  every  occafion  they  protect,  as  far  as 
lies  in  their  power.  They  have  particular  princes,  called 
Emirs,  who  are  feven  in  number,  and  who  in  conjunction 
all  govern  the  fame  country.  The  city  of  Barath,  otherwife 
Beritus,  is  their  capital.  They  pay  annually  a  fmall  tribute  to 
the  Ottoman  court,  according  to  the  diilribution  of  their  prin- 
cipal emir ;  which  is  the  only  fhadow  of  authority  that  the 
Porte  ftill  retains  over  this  people,  jealous  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  tribe  next  mentioned  is  the  Rurdes,  whofe  general  re- 
fidence  is  in  Rurdiftan.  Some  may  be  found  likewife  fcat- 
tered  throughout  the  Diarbeck,  and  different  parts  of  Syria, 
where  they  lead  an  ambulatory  life,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabs.  They  are  almoft  all  robbers  by  profeffion.  Their 
chief,  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  is  confidered  as  a  fa- 
bulous being,  though  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  what  is  rela- 
ted concerning  him  has  a  real  foundation  in  hiftory ;  and  the 
author  now  before  us  has  given  a  perfpicuous  narrative  of  thofe 
tranfa£tions. 

The  Metuales,  orMutuales,  are  a  people  difperfed  in  great 
numbers'  all  over  Syria;  and  are  thus  named  from  Mutual,  a 
celebrated  captain,  who  abolifhed  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Perfians,  in  order  to  fubltitute  Mahometanifm  in  its  ftead. 
The  Mutuales,  therefore,  are  Mahometans,  but  fchifmatics. 
In  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  the  women  held  in 
lefs  confideration  than  among  this  people.  A  Matuale  prielt 
lends  his  wife  to  a  friend,  as  he  would  lend  his  horfe  ;  and, 
when  in  want  of  money,  he  lets  her  out  for  a  month,  or 
half  a  year.  No  difputes  refpecting  the  children-cver  relult 
from  this  traffic  ;  they  muft  be  maintained  by  the  perfon  who 
borrows  the  woman. 

The  Nezeires  or  Nazarenes  form  a  particular  fe£r  in  Syria, 
who  live  difperfed  among  the  Mahometan,  the  Drufes,  and 
the  Chriftians.  It  is  obierved  that  they  tefiify  much  affection 
for  the  latter,  whilft  they  abhor  the  Mahometans,  and  all  the 
religions  which  are  founded  en  it.  They  adore  God,  and  be- 
lieve in  Jefus  Chrift  as  a  prophet,  chofen  to  initrucl:  mankind, 
and  to  give  them  laws.  They  addrefs  their  prayers  indiffe- 
rently to  the  apoftles,  the  virgin,  and  the  ancient  prophets. 
They  perform  baptifm  by  immeriion,  which  is  always  attended 
with  great  ceremony,  and  the  noife  of  a  drum  ;  but  they  pro- 
nounce 
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nounce  no  words  over  the  child.  They  celebrate  the  nativity* 
the  afcenfion,  and  fome  other  feftivals  eitablifhed  among  the 
Catholics  in  Europe  ;  but  they  have  one  very  lingular,  which 
they  call  the  matrix.  During  this  folemnity,  they  may  be 
feen  faluting  the  women  with  peculiar  refpeot,  proltrating 
themfelves  before  them,  and  embracing  their  knees  with  great 
affection  •,  on  which  account,  this  people  is  called  the  wor- 
fhippers  of  the  matrix.  The  Nezcires,  in  vindication  of  this 
practice,  fay,  that  they  do  not  mean  to  beftow  upon  women 
that  adoration  which  is  due  to  God  only ;  but  that  they  think 
themfelves  obliged,  through  gratitude,  to  venerate  the  fecond 
caufe  of  their  exiltence.  Libertinifm  is  general  among  the 
Nezeires ;  and,  befides  other  depravations,  they  permit  wo- 
men to  be  common.  On  the  day  of  circumcifion,  which  be- 
gins their  year,  they  affemble  them  all  in  the  hall  of  facrifice  ; 
and  having  fhut  the  window,  and  extinguifhed  the  lights,  the 
men  enter ;  when  each  takes  the  woman  whom  he  firlt  lays  his 
hands  upon,  without  giving  himfelf  any  trouble  whether  he 
knows  her  or  not.  This  infamous  practice  is  renewed  feveral 
times  in  a  year,  particularly  on  the  feftival  of  the  matrix,  in 
memory  of  the  creation  of  man  and  woman. 

Our  author  next  gives  a  conciie  account  of  the  Turks,  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  different  fe£ts  of  Christians  in  Syria  ;  after 
which  he  proceeds  to  a  defcription  of  the  country,  beginning 
with  the  city  Acre,  olhcrwife  called  St.  John  of  Acre. 

The  city  of  Acre  is  fituated  on  the  coalt  of  Syria,  in  the. 
57th  degree  of  cad  longitude,  and  between  the  32d  and  40th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  anciently  reckoned  among 
the  cities  of  Phenicia.  The  port,  which  is  now  become  nar- 
row, cannot  be  entered  but  by  boats,  or  very  fmall  barks  ;  but 
fome  veitiges  ihow  that  it  mull  have  been  formerly  very  com- 
modious, and  well  flickered  from  the  weilern  winds,  by  a 
thick  wall  in  the  form  of  a  mole.  Nothing  is  now  to  be  feen 
of  this  ancient  city  but  the  ruins  of  monuments  erected  in  it 
by  the  Chriltians.  In  the  weftern  part,  are  found  fome  ruins 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Three  large  windows,  which  time, 
has  not  yet  deftroyed,  give  a  very  grand  idea  of  this  building. 
At  a  little  diftance  was  a  confiderable  building,  at  prefent  a!- 
molt  deftroyed,  which  the  Knights-Templars  ufed  as  an  hof- 
pital,  and  called  the  Iron  Caftle ;  becaufe  it  had  been  daubed 
over,  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  with  a  compofition  made  from 
the  drefs  of  that  metal.  One  fide  of  the  wall  is  ft  ill  entire, 
as  well  as  part  of  a  gallery  which  conducted  from  one  quarter 
to  another.  The  palace  of  the  grand  mailer  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  with  the  whole  extent  of  the  hofpital, 
ferve  at  prefent  for  a  habitation  to  the  chief  of  Acre,  with  his 

family  j 
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family,  ami  part  of  his  cavalry.  This  edifice  owes  its  prefer" 
vation  to  the  aitonifhing  thickrrefs  of  the  walls.  It  is  particu"* 
larly  remarkable  for  two  high  towers,  and  its  fubterranean 
apartments,  which  contained  hand-mills,  that  are  ftill  fome- 
times  ufed.  The  governor  has  conftrucled,  in  one  of  thefe 
towers,  an  immenfe  hall,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  large 
fountain  ornamented  with  marble  of  every  kind.  When  the 
author  palled  through  Acre  the  firfl  time,  he  there  faw  likewife 
the  half  of  an  ancient  faloon,  which  after  his  departure  was 
dertroyed.      The  roof  of   it,    which  appeared   an   admirable 

e  of  workmanlhip,  was  fupported  by  columns  of  red  gra- 
nite, about  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  he  was  told  that  foftie 
of  the  fame  kind  were  buried  under  ground  in  the  neighbour* 

!.  The  few  places  of  religious  worfhip  to  be  found  in 
Acre  at  p  relent,  are  of  a  modern  date.  The  ftreets  of  this 
place  are  fo  narrow,  that,  when  a  camel  paiTes  along  the 
broadefl  of  them,  it  is  impofiible  for  any  other  animal  to  pafs 
at  the  fame  time.  Cut  (tones  only,  and  not  bricks,  arc  em- 
ployed for  conir.ruc~t.ing  the  houfes.  The  roofs  are  made  flat 
in  the  form  of  terraces,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  walk.  In 
the  city  there  are  two  bazars  or  markets,  always  well  fupplied. 
One  contains  provifions  of  every  kind  \  and  the  other  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  aflbrtment  of  cloths  and  fluffs  for  making  drefles. 
In  the  fame  place  are  alio  two  public  baths,  ornamented  with 
marble  ;  belides  feveral  coffee-houfes,  which  give  it  a  lively  ap- 
pearance. At  thediftance  of  a  mile  from  the  new  city,  are  found 
the  ruins  of  the  tower  Maudita.  The  new  city  is  ditlant 
only  one  mile  from  the  ancient  walls.  It  may  ftill  be  perceived 
that  the  firfl  Acre  was  furrounded  by  a  triple  fortification,  fe- 
parated  by  two  ditches,  one  of  which  without,  and  the  other 
within,  received  the  waters  of  the  fea  as  they  were  cut  out  iri 
the  rock  :  fome  parts  of  them  are  {till  entire.  At  certain  dis- 
tances the  walls  were  flanked  with  towers.  The  author  faw 
in  the  neighbourhood  feveral  enormous  round  (tones,  cm- 
ployed  to  batter  the  city  by  being  thrown  from  machines,  as 
the  ufe  of  cannon  was  not  then  known.  The  air  of  this  city- 
is  unwholefome  ;  and  various  difcafes  prevail  in  it  every  year, 
during  the  great  heats.  Thefe  fcem  to  be  occaficned  by  the 
narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  fome  putrid  marines  which  are 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  drefs  of  the  people  of  Acre  is 
generally  in  the  Ottoman  fafhiort. 

From  the  city  of  Acre  the  traveller  fet  out  for  Mount  Car- 
mel.  Following  the  fea-fhore  towards  the  fouth,  one  reaches 
in  a  few  minutes  the  river  Belus,  the  bed  of  which  is  narrow, 
and  Contains  particles  of  gfafs  mixed  with  the  land.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  imall  river,  formerly  rofe  the  tomb  of 
Crit.  Rev*  N.  Ar.  (II.)  July,  1791.     '  X        Menmonj 
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Memnon ;  but  the  place  where  it  flood  is  now  entirely  wj~ 
known.  Beyond  the  Belus,  at  the  diilance  of  about  nine 
miles  from  Acre,  on  the  iea-coaft,  runs  the  river  Nahr-el- 
Mechatta.  Its  bai>ks  are  very  fandy,  and  when  the  winds 
blow  in  fummer  they  choak  up  its  mouth ;  fo  that  it  fpreads 
on  each  fide,  and  forms  a  kind  of  lake.  This  river  is  called 
likewife  the  Cifon,  and  was  the  tomb  of  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  who  in  their  fury  call  into  it  the  tribes 
of  Ifrael,  when  Elijah  brought  to  their  remembrance  the 
image  of  the  true  God,  who  was  alone  worthy  the  adoration 
of  his  people. 

The  Cifon  falls  from  Mount  Tabor,  and  purfues  two  differ- 
ent directions.  The  fmalier  branch  proceeds  towards  the  eaft  \ 
and  receiving  the  waters  of  Mount  Hermon,  lefes  itfelf  in  the 
fea  of  Galilee,  or  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  other  branch, 
which  is  much  more  confiderable,  being  enlarged  in  the  plains 
by  fome  other  firearm  which  flow  from  Mount  Ephraim,  Sa- 
maria, and  the  environs  of  Mageddon  and  Efdrelon,  after- 
wards waters  the  bottom  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  north  of  Caifra.  At  the  dillance  of  a 
mile  from  the  fea,  between  the  Belus  and  the  Cifon,  the 
Gorans,  who  are  a  tribe  of  the  Kurdes,  remain  always  en- 
camped. 

Three  miles  from  the  river  Nahr-cl-Mechatta,  liesnewCaiffa, 
which  for  feveral  years  was  only  a  mean  village,  fprung  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  fame  name,  and  con^ 
ilrucled  with  the  remains  of  its  materials.  At  prefent,  it  is 
defended,  towards  the  fea,  by  walls  which  were  built  fince  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  Acre,  who  has  flrengthened 
it  with  a  citadel,  and  eflabliihcd  a  cuilom-houfe  in  it.  This 
city  prefents  nothing  remarkable  to  the  traveller,  as  it  contains 
only  a  kind  of  huts  thrown  together  without  any  order.  In 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  (ecu  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Cairra,  called  alfo  Porphiry  in  the  time  of  the  Christians.  It 
was  the  feat  of  a  bifhop,  lufrragan  to  that  of  Tyre,  and  was 
deflroyed  by  Saladin.  Nothing  is  now  left  of  it  but  the  ruins 
cf  die  metropolitan  church,  concerning  which  no  certain  ac- 
count can  be  given.  According  to  fome  geographers,  and 
particularly  Ptolemy,  it  would  appear  that  this  ancient  city  was 
formerly  Sicamiuon  i  and,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  the  tra- 
veller obferves,  that  there  is  no  fpot  but  that  on  which  it 
Hands,  between  Ptolemais  and  Mount  Carmel,  proper  for 
containing  a  city.  Nothing  appears  to  the  eye  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  fandy  plains,  which  are  too  much  fubjeel:  to  be 
moved  by  the  wind  to  ferve  as  a  foundation  even  for  a  cot- 
tage. A  little  beyond  the  ancient  Caiffa,  on  a  high  tongue  of 
&  land 
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land  which  flretches  out  into  the  fea,  and  which  is  dalkd  the 
Point  of  Carmel,  ftinds  a  fortrefs,  where  a  gafrifon  ' 

by  rhe  grand  iignior,  to  prevent  Chrl.i:ian  vefTels  from 
approaching  the  coait,  and  from  felling  to  the  inhabitants  fuch 
merchandize  and  (Hips  as  they  take  from  the  Turks. 

The  traveller  next  prefents  us  with  a  view  of  Mount  C  ir- 
mcl  and  its  environs.  On  afcending  that  part  of  Mount  Car- 
mel  which  projects  into  the  fea  like  a  promontory,  one  finds 
oi\  the  left  it  garden,  furrounded  by  very  weak  walls,  which 
conduces  to  two  remarkable  grottoes  cut  out  of  the  ro<  k  with 
the  chiiel.  Thefe  grottoes  are  held  in  great  veneration  by 
Mahometans,  who  confider  them  as  the  ancient  habitation  of 
the  prophet  Elias.  They  have  converted  them  into  a  mofquc, 
under  the  title  of  El-Raderj  in  which  fervice  is  performed  by 
a  dervile,  or  Turkifh  monk,  who  with  his  family  lives  in  a 
neighbouring  cottage. 

On  coming  out  of  thefe  grottoes,  the  afcent  is  by  a  very 
deep  and  narrow  path,  which  in  fome  places  is  cut  out  of  the 
rock  in  the  manner  of  fteps  ;  and  a  little  below  the  fumrhit  is 
fituated  a  folitary  convent  of  Carmelite  monks.  The  (truc- 
ture  of  this  peaceful  retreat,  we  are  told,  excites  equal  refpecl 
and  admiration.  It  is  indebted  for  its  whole  extent  almoft  en- 
tirely to  the  hand  of  nature,  which  feems  to  have  conftrucled 
it  in  favour  of  rural  and  fequeftered  virtue.  The  fmall  apart- 
ments and  cells  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  travellers,  are  fo  many 
convenient  grottoes,  fuited  to  the  necefiities  of  life.  A  grotto 
ferves  likewife  as  a  chapel  to  this  facred  place.  It  contains 
two  altars,  the  principal  of  which  is  confecrated  to  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  other  to  St.  Elias.  On  the  whole  declivity  of 
Mount  Carmel,  which  divides  the  grottoes  El-Rader  from  the 
convent,  there  may  be  feen  a  great  number  of  citterns,  def- 
tined formerly  for  receiving  the  rain  water.  Some  paces  froni 
the  convent  there  is  a  folitary  grotto,  which  the  Orientals  are 
perfuaded  was  the  habitation  of  the  prophet  Elifha,  whofe 
name  it  itill  bears.  On  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice,  which  have  hung  over  the  cells  of 
thefe  Carmelites.  They  are  as  thick  as  the  walls  of  a  fortrefs; 
The  firft  time  that  the  traveller  vifited  Mount  Carmel,  he 
found  them  much  higher  than  he  did  at  his  return.  He 
was  told  by  the  monks,  that  they  had  demolifhcd  about  nine 
feet  in  height  of  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  on  the  cells, 
and  burying  them ;  which  might  have  happened  by  the  fury 
of  the  winds  that  blow  there  fometimes  with  great  violence. 
It  feems  as  if  St.  Elias  inhabited  fucceflively  every  part  of 
Mount  Carmel,  fmce  the  greater  part  of  the  grottoes,  foun- 
tain^ and  fields,  are  (till  called  bv  his  name* 

Xa  After 
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After  travelling  five  miles,  there  commences  a  valley,  ort 
defcending  into  which,  one  is  (truck  with  the  view  of  a  vail 
fpace  cut  out  in  the  rock,  which  was  deitined  for  receiving 
horfes,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  dozen.  A  neighbour- 
ing fountain,  which  winds  through  the  valley,  threw  itfelf 
into  a  canal  cut  alfo  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  turned  the 
wheels  of  a  mill  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fea.  The  canal 
and  the  mill  are  now  both  deftroyed  -r  and  no  ufe  is  made  of 
this  beautiful  ftream,  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  neighbouring 
waves*  A  little  lower,,  is  a  fecond  fpring,  of  equally  pure 
water,  to  which  the  good  Coenobites  have  re  fort  when  the 
fumrrier  heats  dry  up  the  ciftern-  of  the  convent. 

The  traveller  next  enters-  a-  field,  called  the  field  ol  Cu- 
cumbers •,  fo  named,  becaufe  it  contains  a  great  number  of 
round  flones,  the  inner  part  of  which,  confuting  of  a  (parry 
fubilance,  has  a  great  refemblanee  to  the  pulp  of  a  cucumber- 
Oriental  fuperflition  confiders  this  tufas  nature?  as  occafioned  by 
a  malediction  of  the  prophet  Elijah  ;  who,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  from  the  proprietor  one  of  thofe  cucumbers  to  refrefh- 
him,  denounced  that  they  mould  be  changed  into  Hones. 
Abundance  of  X^it  fame  kind  of  flones  may  be  found  in  all 
the  mountains  of  Syria. 

At  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  the  promontory,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  eait,  one  arrives  at  a  certain  part  of  ther 
mountain,  called  by  the  Arabs  Manfur,  and  by  the  Europeans 
the  place  of  facriiice,  in  remembrance  of  what  was  done  there 
by  the  prophet  Elijah.  The  tran  faction  alluded  to,  is  his 
drawing  down  the  fire  from  heaven  on  his  facriiice,  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  Ifrael  of  the  exiltence  of  the  true  God, 
while  the  prophets  of  Baal  found  their  invocations  attended 
with  no  effect.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  forty  grottoes  all 
connected  together  •,  the  now  deferted  refidence  of  the  ancient 
anchorets  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Mount  Carmel  was  anciently  diitmgmfhed  by  the  abun- 
dance of  its  productions,  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits  ;  but 
this  favoured  fpot  is  at  prefent  covered  with  nothing  but  fo- 
refls.  Our  author  obferves  that  it  muft  be  naturally  fertile,, 
fince  various  plants  grow  on  it  without  cultivation  >  fuch  as 
fage,  wormwood,,  rue,  hyfTbp,  lavender,  and  parfley.  It  pro- 
duces likewife  many  flowers,  among  which  are  hyacinths,  li- 
lies, anemones,  tulips,  and  ranunculufesv  This  place,  the 
traveller  informs  us,  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  above  all  to- 
the  fportfman,  on  account  of  the  number  of  fowls  and  qua- 
drupeds with  which  it  abounds.  Amonglt  the  latter  he  ob- 
served fome  tygers.  On  this  mountain  there  was  formerly  a 
fortrefs  called  Ecbatana.  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  afterwards- 
called- 
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1  Carmel,  as  well  as  the  promontory  on  which  it  was 
built.  Thefe  folitary  places  were  once  the  favourite  haunt  of 
Pythagoras,  who  reforted  to  them  for  meditation;  and  Vef- 
pauan  came  hither  to  confult  the  oracle,  which,  according  to 
Tacitus,  had  only  one  altar,  without  a  flame  or  temple.  It 
may  eafcly  he  perceived,  that  this  celebrated  mountain  had  for- 
merly on  its  fummit  feveral  magnificent  edifices,  the  remains 
of  which  give  ft  ill  an  idea  of  their  ancient  grandeur. 

The  author  next  defcribes  his  rout?  from  the  city  of  Acre 
to  the  fortrefs  of  Geddin,  the  village  of  Zib,  and  their  envi- 
rons. The  fouthern  gate  of  Acre  opens  towards  a  highway, 
and  conducts  to  Bohattebe,  fituatcd  on  a  imall  eminence, 
where  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  employed  as  a  place 
of  worihip  both  by  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  but  at  different 
•periods,  At  Geddin,  which  is  diflant  from  Acre  a  little  more 
ihan  eleven  miles,  the  Abbe  Mariti  had  the  pleafure  of  being 
prefent  at  a  fcene  which  could  not  fail  of  proving  huerefting 
to  a  traveller.  This  was  the  Bairam,  which  takes  place  on  the 
13th  of  July,  which  is  a  high  feftiyal  among  the  Arabs.  At 
fug-let  he  faw  the  governor  and  all  his  court  fit  down  to  a 
magnificent  repaft.  The  manner  of  eating  among  the  Arab 
chiefs  is  a  little  different  from  that  of  the  Turks.  Our  au- 
thor defcribes  it  peripicuoufly ;  but  we  (hall  purfue  the  topo- 
graphical narrative.  The  caille  of  Geddin,  iituated  on  the 
borders  of  Mount  Sharon,  is  partly  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortrefs  of  Dindin,  formerly  occupied  by  the  kinghts 
©£  tiie  Teutonic  order.  It  commands  a  view  of  various  hills  ; 
erf  the  plains  of  Acre,  equally  fertile  and  agreeable  £  and  of 
-a  large  extent  of  fea.  The  garden  belonging  to  the.  governor 
lies  at  the  diilance  of  fix:  miles  from  the  caftJe.  &nd  the  road  to 
it  is  Iteep  and  extremely  bail ;  but  it  has  .en  each  fide  a  row  of 
-trees  which  afford  an  agreeable  made.  This  garden  extends 
feveral  miles  in  .a  fpacious  valley  abounding  with  excellent 
fruits,  fuch  as  olives,  almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  and  figs. 
A  number  of  ftreams  that  fall  from  the  mountain  traverfe  it, 
and  water  the  cotton  plants,  which  thrive  well  in  this  fertile 
foil.  In  this  delightful  fpot,  one  finds  at  certain  diftances  fe- 
veral beautiful  refervoirs  of  pure  water,  on  which  the  Arabs 
fet  a  high  value.  A.  well-chofen  collation,  by  the  governor's 
order,  was  prepared  for  the  traveller  under  tome  fhady  trees, 
011  the  banks  of  a  imall  rivulet,  -which  added  to  the  pleafure 
he  enjoyed  from  his  repair,. 

Six  leagues  from  this  place  is  a  very  narrow  valley  called 
•Kerein.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  .ftrenms  that  fall  from  the 
fummit  of  Mount  Sharon,  and  which  are  recieved  into  reler- 
yoivs  highly  worthy  0:  notice.     They  are  well  difpofed,  and 
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conftru&ed  in  die  form  of  towers.  In  proportion  as  they  be- 
come filled,  the  water  runs  off  by  different  channels,  which 
rut  in  motion  a  certain  number  of  mills;  and  being  again 
united  in  bafons,  like  the  former,  they  are  again  divided  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  The  water  which  flows  through  all  thefe 
different  channels,  being  united  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
forms  a  fmall  river,  which  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fifh. 
The  neighbouring  hills  are  covered  with  forelts,  under  the 
cool  fhade  of  which  one  may  walk  in  beautiful  avenues  of 
plane  trees,  that  announce  their  antiquity  by  their  fize.  The 
abundant  ftreams  which  water  this  place,  contribute  as  much 
as  its  (Lady  woods  to  render  it  delightful.  Advancing  about 
four  miles,  the  traveller  was  aftonifned  to  cbferve,  on  his  right 
hand,  a  large  church  built  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  but  elegant  an4 
noble.  Near  its  walls  is  an  edifice,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  belonged  to  the  minifters  who  performed  divine  fervice 
in  it.  Both  thefe  buildings  ferve  at  prefent  as  a  place  of  fhel\- 
ter  for  the  flocks  which  frequent  the  furrounding  paftures. 
On  a  neighbouring  eminence  the  traveller  obferved  the  famous 
caftle  of  Montfort,  which  belonged  to  the  ancfent  Teutonic 
knights.  The  road  to  it  is  fo  fteep  and  rugged,  that  he  could 
not  have  climbed  to  it  without  the  aiiiftanee  of  the  trees  and 
bufhes  with  which  the  mount  is  covered.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  it  but  heaps  of  ruins.  The  traveller  was  aftonifheel 
to  fee  upon  this  eminence  a  prodigious  quantity  of  materials, 
which,  on  account  of  the  lieepnefs  and  narrownefs  of  the 
road,  muff  have  been  tranfported  thither  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
ficulty, or  elfc  the  road,  fince  that  period,  muff  have  been 
greatly  broken  and  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time.  He  could 
almoft  venture  to  fay,  that  the  paffage  to  this  caftle  was  by 
means  of  a  draw-bridge,  fupported  on  one  fide  by  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  which  itands  oppofite  to  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
building.  A  very  commodious  path  maybe  feen  on  it,  which 
fuggefted  this  idea.  The  Arabs  call  this  fortrefs  of  Montfort, 
the  '  Enchanted  Caftle ;'  and  they  told  the  traveller,  that, 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  church,  which  is  fituated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mountain,  there  was  a  fubterranean  paffage  which 
conducted  to  the  higheft  part  of  the  edifice.  To  afcertain  the 
truth,  he  took  a  view  of  it ;  but  found  it  almoft  entirely  filled 
up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  Deicending  from  Sharon, 
and  croffing  the  plain  of  Acre  towards  the  weft,  one  meets 
with  the  remains  of  feveral  places,  which  by  their  remarkable 
ruins,  feem  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  fame  direction 
about  nine  miles  from  the  gates  of  Acre,  is  fituated  Zib, 
Jknown  in  the  facred  fcriptures  under  the  names  of  Achfaph, 
and  Achzibe,  the  king  of  which  was  defeated  by  Jofhua  un- 
der its  walls. 
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In  the  fuccceding  chapter  our  author  relates  the  journey 
from  Acre  to  the  city  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  Quitting  Acre 
by  the  gate  of  Nazareth,  and  advancing  a  little  towards  the 
cad,  the  traveller  oblerved  the  ruins  of  a  great  mSny  edifices, 
upon  a  pretty  exte.*:ive  mount,  raifed  by  the  Ottoman  troops 
to  ferve  them  as  a  kind  of  fortification  during  the  lad  fiege  of 
the  city.  Traverfmg  this  very  fertile  plain,  he  arrived  at  a 
final]  hill,  called  Telkiflan,  where  formerly  there  was  a  vil- 
lage of  the  fame  name.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  feen  Miar 
and  Damun,  the  extremities  of  which  reach  to  narrow  bu£ 
delightful  valleys,  ornamented  with  groves  and  wild  ihrubs. 
On  the  right  Hands  the  cattle  of  Abelin,  on  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence. A  heap  of  ruins  found  at  this  place  gives  the  travel- 
ler reafon  to  conjechire  that  it  mult  have  been  the  ancient 
Zebulon,  Packed  and  burnt  by  Ceftius,  the  Roman  general. 
It  was  afterwards  the  feat  of  a  bifhop,  who  came  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Nicea  in  325.  The  neareft  valley,  fixteen  miles  in 
4ength,  and  two  in  breadth,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and 
abounds  with  productions  of  all  kinds,  is  called  by  its  name. 
Adjoining  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  wluch  has  alio  the  name  of 
Zebulon. 

Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee,  fo  famous  among  the  chris- 
tians, is  fituated  in  35  degrees  of  eait  longitude,  and  in  32 
degrees  of  north  latitude-  It  held  the  third  rank  among  the 
metropolitan  cities  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem. 
At  prefent,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  domains  of  the  chief  of 
Acre.  The  ancient  city,  dcltroyed  by  fanaticifm,  was,  after 
its  ravages,  nothing  but  a  miferable  hamlet,  confiding  of  a 
few  Arab  huts.  Under  the  protection  of  Daher  Omar,  how- 
ever, it  has  recovered  from  its  humiliation,  and  now  makes  a 
far  fuperior  appearance.  The  houfes  are  built  of  beautiful 
(tone.  In  the  ealtern  part  there  is  a  handfome  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  which  was  formerly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  and  rebuilt  by  the  zeal  of  the  Coenobites.  The 
building  confifts  of  three  naves,  divided  by  two  rows  of  (tone 
pilafters.  That  in  the  middle  contains  the  principal  altar, 
the  aieent  to  which  is  by  two  magnificent  Itair-cafes,  much 
admired  for  their  iron  baiuitrades,  formed  with  great  {kill  by 
one  of  the  monks  belonging  to  the  convent.  Under  the  altar 
is  a  remarkable  grotto,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation. 
It  is  defcended  by  fteps  of  beautiful  marble,  which  are  cut 
with  much  lafte.  In  this  place,  according  to  tradition,  the 
angel  appeared  to  the  Virgin,  and  announced  to  her  the  fu- 
ture birth  of  our  faviour.  Two  beautiful  columns  of  oriental 
granite  itrike  the  eye  of  the  obferver  in  the  entrance,     They 
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appear  to  have  been  conftructed  both  to  fupport  and  ornament 
the  grotto.  The  altar  of  this  fubterranean  chapel  is  extremely- 
elegant  ;  and  the  different  kind",  of  marble  with  which  it  is 
ornamented,  receive  an  additional  Iuftre  from  the  combined 
light  of  feveral  Giver  lamps  preffented  by  chriftian  princes. 
On  folemn  festivals,  the  walls  and  the  pilafters  are  ornamented 
with  various  pieces  of  tapeftry,  reprefentmg  the  myfleries  of 
the  Virgin  ;  a  fuperb  prefent  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In 
the  weftern  part  of  the  city  (lands  a  chriftian  church,  built, 
as  is  faid,  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  fynagogue  where  Jefus 
Chrift  fhowed  the  Jews  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies 
in  his  perfon.  This  place  ferved  a  long  time  as  a  (belter  for 
flocks  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  in  good  repair.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood may  be  feen  a  fountain  of  excellent  water,  which  is 
however,  efteemed  by  the  people  on  another  account.  They 
conjecture  that  it  was  contiguous  to  the  habitation  of  the 
Virgin,  and  that  it  was  ufed  by  her.  At  fome  diftance  is  a  large 
ftone,  of  a  round  form,  called  Chrift's  table.  It  is  a  pre- 
tended that  he  came  hither  more  than  once  with  his  difciples 
to  eat.  The  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  pay  it  a  kind  of  worfhip, 
by  burning  perfumes  and  incenfe  around  it. 

At   the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  fouthern 
fide,  is,   a  mountain,  which  the  Arabs  call  Sein,  and  the  Na- 
zarines,  '  the   mountain  of  the  precipice-/  becaufe  the  Jews 
wifned  to  precipitate  the  Mefiiali  from  it.     On  the  Turn m it  is 
found  a  fmall   grotto,  cut   out  in  the  rock,  in  the  form  of  a 
tabernacle,  to   recall   to   remembrance  the  miraculous  power 
mariifefted  by  the   fen  of  God  in  efcaping  from  the  hands  of 
the  impious,     There  was  formerly  upon  this  mountain  a  cele- 
brated monaftery,  which  is   now  deftroyed   by  time.     Some 
cifterns,  half  in   ruins,  are  the  only  memorials  of  its  ancient 
exiftence.     Oppofite  to  this,  and  feparated  from  it  by  a  rivulet, 
Hands  another  mountain,  at  about  the  diftance  of  a  gun-fhot. 
This    dream  was  fo  much  fwelled  by  the  winter  rain,  that  it 
overflowed  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  part  of  the  plains 
of  Galilee.     Three  miles  from  Nazareth,  towards  the  fouth- 
veft,  ftood  the  ancient  city  of  SafFe,  Jafe,  or  Saffire,  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebuloiv    Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  a  few  rude 
itenes.      At  a  little  diftance  is  a  delightful   eminence,    the 
fides  of  which  are  covered  with  vines.     On  the  fummit  is  a 
fmall  village,  with  a  rural  altar,  to  which  the  fathers  of  Na- 
zareth come  to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  the  apoilles. 

The  traveller  thence  proceeds,  to  the  cities  of  Can  a  and  Ti- 
berias. After  traverfmg  feveral  plains  and  hills  on  the  north 
of  Nazareth,  he  arrived  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  otherwife  called 
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Can  a  Minor.  This  city,  fo  well  known  by  the  miracle  of 
water  changed  into  wine,  is  at  prefent  only  a  paltry  village. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  mentioned  by  Nicephorus, 
who  fays  it  was  built  by  St.  Helen.  By  the  bafes  of  fome  of 
its  columns,  it  appears  to  have  been  once  very  beautiful. 

The  city  of  Tiberias  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.     The 
neighbourhood  of    this  place   is  very  badly  cultivated,   and 
abounds  with  wild  animals,  both  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  among 
the  latter  of  which  are  a  great  many  antelopes,  a  fpecies  of 
fmall  goats.     The  city  of  Tiberias  was  one  of  the  moft  con- 
siderable  in  Decapolis.      It  was  built  by  Herod  Antipa,  te- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  who  named  it  Tiberias,  in  honour  of  Tibe- 
rius the  emperor.     Situated  towards  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
lake  of  Genezareth,  it  extended  its  walls  for  three  miles  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  in  breadth  occupied  all  that  fpace  which 
liss  between  the  fame  lake  and  the  mountains.     At  prefent, 
it  is  much  lefs  than  formerly,  being  no  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference.     It  is  of  a  fquare  form,  with  two  gates  ;   one 
of  which  looks  to  the  weft,   and  the  other  towards  the  fouth. 
Its  external  appearance  is  very  melancholy  \  the  walls  being 
built  of  brown  iron-coloured  (tones,  like  thofe,  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  which   the   poets  fay   furround  the  palace  of  Pluto. 
The  difmal  idea  is  (till  more  encreafed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  interior  part,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  mifery  and 
defolation.     On  one  fide  are  ruins  half  buried  in  the  earth  ; 
and  on  the  other,  fome  mattered  edifices,  converted  into  a 
kind  of  huts.     The  afpects   of  the  inhabitants  correfpond  to 
that  of  the  place  ;  and  they  feem  to  live  in  extreme  poverty. 
Before   the  year    1759,  when  this   city  was  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  it  contained  fome  beautiful  edifices  and  ancient 
churches  worthy  of  attention.     To  the  well  of  the  city,  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  church,  which  cfcaped  the 
effects  of  that  calamity.     This  religious  place  ferves  as  an 
hofpital  for   ftrangcrs,   who   are  received   in  a  very  hofpita- 
ble  manner.     The  fea  of  Tiberias  had  different  denominations 
at  different  periods.     Sometimes  it  was  called  the  fea  of  Ga- 
lilee, and  fometimes  the  lake  of  Genezareth;  a  name  which 
was  given  to  it  from  a  city  built  between  Bethfaida  and  Ca- 
pernaum, belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.     The  excellent 
water  of  this  lake,  which  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tibe- 
rias, flows   from  the  fourccs  of  the  Jor  and  the  Dan,   at  the 
bottom   of  the   Anti-Libanus,  where  (tood  Pareades,    called 
Jikewife  Cxfarea.     This  lake  is  confounded  afterwards  with 
the  river  Jordan,  and  both  difcharge  themfelvcs  into  the  dead 
fea.     It  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  its  breadth  about  fix  miles.     It  is  fometimes  fubjeft  to 
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great  commotions,  occafioned  by  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  where  the  winds  meeting  with  cppofition, 
recoil  with  violence  upon  the  lake.  It  is  rare  to  find  here  any 
boats  or  veflels,  becaufe  its  banks  are  barren  and  uncultivated. 
Several  celebrated  cities  exifted  anciently  en  this  coait ;  fuch 
as  Capernaum,  Bethfaida,  Bethfan,  Gadara,  Tarichea,  and 
Chorazin,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  fhapelefs  ruins.  This 
fea  of  Galilee  is  an  object' of  veneration  among  the  neigh- 
bouring chriftians,  as  being  much  frequented  by  the  apoftles 
in  their  capacity  of  fifhermen. 

At  the  dillance  of  a  mile  from  Tiberias,  on  the  north, 
there  was  formerly  a  town  celebrated  for  the  victories  of  Vef- 
pafian,  and  of  which  fome  yeftiges  may  yet  be  fecii.  It  was 
cailed  Ammaus,  which  figmfies  the  Bath,  on  account  of  its 
hot  fprings,  which  are  endowed  with  a  medicinal  quality. 

From  Tiberias  the  traveller  proceeds  wefiward  to  Tabor. 
The  fir  ft  object  in  his  route  is  El-Nat-Tefpar,  or  the  place  of 
merchants,  where  he  was  furprifed  at  the  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  walls.  Incrufted  with  the  molt  beautiful  mar- 
ble, which  the  hand  of  art  has  difpofed  with  much  tafte,  they 
announce  at  a  diftance  an  enchanted  palace,  efpecially  when 
the  fun  fhines  upon  them.  This  place  is  enlivened  by  a  very 
Houriihing  commerce.  A  fair  is  held  here  every  Monday, 
which  is  reforted  to  by  merchants  from  various  countries.  It 
is  well  fuvnifhed  with  cloth,  cattle,  and  provifions  of  every 
kind  ;  and  in  this  refpecl,  we  are  told,  it  is  not  inferior  to 
the  richeft  markets  in  Europe.  This  town  is  a  rendezvous  of 
the  caravans  which  go  to  Grand  Cairo  ;  and  the  bafhaw  of 
Damafcus  flops  here  with  all  his  court,  in  the  journey  which 
he  makes  annually  to  Jerufalcm.  Tn  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
place  called  Siubdufef,  that  is,  Jofeph's  Well.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  pretend  that  this  was  the  pit  into  which 
Jofeph  was  thrown  by  his  brethren,  and  from  which  he  was 
afterwards  drawn  up  and  fold  to  the  Egyptian  merchants. 

Mount  Tabor  is  diftanc  from  the  fea  of  Tiberias  about 
twelve  miles,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  different  names  ;  but,  at 
prefent,  it  is  called,  in  the  Arabian  language,  Gibel-El-Tor. 
The  fituation  of  it  is  faid  to  be  molt  delightful.  Rifmg 
amidft  the  plains  of  Galilee,  it  exhibits  to  the  eye  a  charming 
variety  of  profpe&s.  On  one  fide  there  are  lakes,  rivers,  and 
■a.  part  of  the  Mediterranean  •,  and  on  the  other,  a  chain  of 
jittle  hills,  with  fmall  valleys,  fhaded  by  natural  groves,  and 
enriched  by  the  induftry  of  the  hufbandmen  with  a  number 
of  ufeful  productions.  '  Here,  fays  our  author,  you  behold 
an  immenfity  of  plains  interfperfed  with  hamlets,  fortrefies, 
and  heaps  of  ruins  *,  and  there  the  eye  delights  to  wander  over 
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the  fields  of  Jezrael  orMageddon,  named  by  the  Arabs  Ebn- 
Aamer,  which  iignifies  the  field  of  the  fons  of  Aamer.  A 
little  farther  you  diftinguifh  the  mountains  of  Hermon,  Ci.'- 
boa,  Samaria,  and  Arabia  the  Stony.-  In  ihort,  you  experi- 
ence all  thole  fenfationa  which  are  produced  by  a  mixture  and 
rapid'  fuccelhon  of  rural,  gay,  gbomy,  and  majeitic  objects/ 
This  is  the  lacred  fpot  which  was  the  fcene  of  the  transfigu- 
ration. 

Mount  Tabor,  we  are  told,  has  a  perfect  refcmblance  to  a 
fugar  loaf,  and  is  covered  with  fmall  trees  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  Its  fummit  is  inclofed  by  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls.  Within  t.hefe  is  a  plain  of  about  two  miles  in.  circum- 
ference, on  which,  according  to  every  appearance,  no  build- 
ings were  ever  erected.  Amongft  the  ruins  of  the  churches 
may  be  diftinguifhed  three  very  beautiful  tabernacles,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  temple  erected  by  St.  Helen  in 
memory  of  the  transfiguration.  In  feveral  places  there  arc 
ciiterns  deitined  for  the  purpoie  of  collecting  the  rain  water, 
becauie  there  are  no  fprings  on  this  mountain.  Though  the 
plain  on  the  top  be  very  much  expofed  to  the  feverity  of  win- 
ter, our  author  found  it  covered  with  odoriferous  herbs  even 
in  the  middle  of  that  feafon.  Great  numbers  of  flecks  and 
herds  refort  thither  daily,  to  feed  on  the  rich  paftures  which 
abound  in  this  place.  It  is  no  lefs  frequented  at  prefent  by 
multitudes  of  Oriental  Chriftians,  without  diitinetion,  whe- 
ther Catholics  or  fchifmatics;  and  the  fathers  of  the  Holy- 
Land  likewife  come  hither  annually  to  celebrate  the  transfigu- 
ration. 

On  d -fcending  from  the  mountain,  the  traveller  purfued 
his  route  between  Saad  and  Tabur  ;  two  ill-peopled  villages, 
built,  according  to  the  moil  probable  conjectures,  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Tabor.  He  obierved  here  the  remains 
of  a  church,  erected  in  memory  of  the  nine  apofltes,  who  re- 
mained in  this  place  when  our  Saviour  afcended  the  mountain. 
Two  miles  thence  lies  Nain,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  IfTachar, 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Hermon,  on  the  northern 
fide.  It  was  near  the  gates  of  this  city  that  our  Saviour  reviv- 
ed the  only  fon  of  a  widow.  Nain  at  prefent  is  only  a  ham- 
let, inhabited  by  Chriftians,  Mahometans,  and  Hebrews. 

The  valley  of  Efdrelon,  which  is  alio  called  Mageddon  and 
Jefrael,  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Se- 
veral memorable  events  took  place  in  this  valley.  Sifera,  ge- 
neral of  the  troops  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  was  defeated 
here  by  the  army  of  Baruch;  and  Jehu,  and  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  gained  here  two  celebrated  victories  over  Oeozias 
and  Jafias,  kings  of  Judah.  In  returning  from  Nain  to  Na- 
zareth, 
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-zaretli,  diftant  eight  miles,  nothing  remarkable  is  feen  but 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  plains,  which  the  eye  can 
fcarcely  be  fatisfied  with  admiring.  Our  author,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Nazareth,  was  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  a  marri- 
age, of  which  he  gives  a  particular  account. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Illa/lrations  of  Briti/J)  Hijlon,  Biography-,  and  Manner  sy  in  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.   Edward  VI.   Alary,  Elizabeth,  and 
"James  L  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  original  Papers  fcleclcd  from 
the  Manufcnpts  cf  the  noble  Families  of  Howard,  Talbot,  and 
Cecil,  &c.      By  Edmond  Lodge,  Ejq.   Pnrfuivant  at  Jrms9 
and  F.  S,  A.      ^  Vols.  4to.     3/.  3*.  Boards.     Nicol.    I  79 1. 
'T^HE  introduction  to  this  interefting  work  offers  fome  re- 
■*•     marks  upon  the  utility  of  fuch   collections  to  hrftory  in 
particular;  and  Mr.  Lodge  juftly  blames  the  neglect  of  original 
documents  {hewn  by  modern  hiltorians,  who  feem  to  regard 
ftyle,  which  ought  only  to  be  ccnfidered  as  the  drefs  of  their 
productions,  more  than  accuracy  and  authenticity.     He  then 
explains  the  fources  from  which  thefe  papers  were  drawn ; 
namely,  the  Talbot  collection,  confilling  of  fifteen  volumes, 
preferved  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms}  that  of  How- 
ard, in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  poiTefiion^  and  that  of  Cecil, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  editors  father,  as  refiduary 
legatee  to   a  lady,  and  winch  the  editor  conceiving  to   have 
been  illicitly  withdrawn  from  the  proper  repofitory,  has  now 
reftored  to  the  marquis  of  Salifbury.     An  account  of  the  earls 
of  Shrewlbur\\  who  are  confpicuous  actors  in  this  feries  of 
papers,  clcfes  the  introduction. 

Thefe  Illuitrations  commence  with  the  year  15  T  ?,  and  fome 
letters  occur  of  the  years  151*6,  1517,  and  1536.  But  the 
continued  feries  begins  at  the  year  1542,  and  extends  t£>  1618, 
At  the  commencement  is  given  an  explanation  of  the  abbrevi- 
ations and  obfeure  terms,  the  papers  being  printed  literatim. 

Many  curious  particulars  concerning  government  and  man- 
ners occur  in  the  early  part  of  this  collection,  and  the  editor's 
notes  fupply  much  additional  information.  In  No.  XIV.  be- 
ing a  letter  from  Thomas  Allen  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  in 
1517,  we  find  the  following  fentence,  in  which,  however,  as 
in  our  other  extracts,  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  ufe  the  modern  or- 
thography, as  more  fitted  for  a  popular  publication.  '  Sir 
William  Compton  {hewed  unto  me  my  lord  cardinal  wrote  un- 
to n.iitrefs  Vernon,  if  fhe  would  attain  the  king's  favour  to 
bear  her  good  mind  to  his  fervant  Tyrwhyt,  &c.'  Mr.  Lodge 
obferves,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  ufual  at  this  time  for  the 
king  to  provide  for  his  favourite  fervants  of  the  lower  dalles 
in  the  way  of  marriage,  even  in  cafes  where  he  had  no  right  to 
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interfere  by  his  authority  in  matters  ofwardfhip-,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  a  following  pafiage,  that  the  monarch's  requefl 
was  not  to  be  dented,  and  he  skives  a  farther  proof  of  this  in  a* 
fetter  from  Henry  to  a  Mrs.  Coward,  here  printed.  The  ty- 
ranny of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  has  been  matter  of  ample  decla- 
mation ;  but  when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  houfe 
of  Tudor,  we  fhall  find  it  rather  more  tyrannical,  for  dread- 
fid  is  that  defpotifm  which  conftrains  even  domeftic  freedom, 
embitters  private  eafe,  and  darkens  the  nuptial  chamber. 

After  feveral  letters  illuftrative  of  Englifh  and  Scottifh  hif- 
tory,  we  have,  in  No.  XXXIL  an  interefting  paper  of  inftruc- 
tions  by  Henry  V  III.  for  the  collection  of  a  fuhfidy,  and  which 
throws  no  fmall  light  on  that  important  province,  the  progrefs 
of  taxation.  But  the  particulars  are  fo  numerous  that  we  mult 
not  attempt  to  give  even  an  abftra£t. 

No.  XXXVI.  dated  1544,  prefents  another  fpecimen  of 
Tudorian  tyranny,  fo  fingular,  that  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  lay 
it  before  our  readers  at  full  length.  It  begins  with  the  poft- 
lcript  of  a  letter  from  the  council  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
lord  lieutenant  in  the  North  of  England. 

'  We  fend  herewith  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  with  diligence  to 
the  warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  by  the  contents  whereof  your 
lordfhip  may  perceive  our  proceedings  with  one  Reed,  an  alder- 
man of  London,  who  repaireth  down  thitherto  ferve  inthofe  parts; 
praying  your  lordfhip  at  his  paffing  by  you  northwards  to  make 
him  as  ftrange  countenance  as  the  letter  appointeth  him  ftrange 
fervice  for  a  man  of  that  fort.  Signed  Thomas  Wriothefly>  cancel. 
Charles  Suffolk,  William  Paget.' 

'  Indorfed  Copy  of  the  Letter  to  Sir  Ralf  Lure. 
*  After  our  right  hearty  commendations.  Whereas  the  King's- 
Highnefs  being  burdened  as  you  know  with  the  ineftimable  charge 
of  his  wars  (which  his  grace  hath  profperoufly  followed  the  fpace 
almoft  of  one  whole  year,  and  muft  perforce,  for  the  necefTary  de- 
fence of  the  realm,  therein  continue  it  is  riot  known  how  long) 
hath  for  the  maintenance  thereof  required  lately  a  contribution  by- 
way of  benevolence  of  his-  highnefs's  loving  fubjecls  ;  and  began, 
the  execution  thereof  firit  with  us  of  his  grace's  council,  whom  his 
majerty,  according  unto  our  mod  bounden  duties,  found  in  fuch 
conformity  as  we  truft  was  to  his'grace's  contentation  ;  and  from 
us  proceeding  unto  the  citizens  of  London,  found  them  alfo,  upon 
fuch  declaration  as  was  made  unto  them  of  the  neceifity  of  the 
thing,  as  honeitly  inclined  to  the  uttermoit  of  their  powers  as  they 
faw  the  requefl:  to  be  grounded  upon  moft  reafonable  caufes.  Only 
one  there  was,  named  Richard  Reed,  an  alderman  of  London,  the 
faid  city,  who  (notwithstanding  both  fuch  neceflary  perfuafions  and 
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declarations  as  for  the  purpofe  at  great  length  were  (hewed  urto 
him,  and  the  conlent  aifo  and  the  conformity  thereunto  of  all  his 
tompany),  flood  alone  in  the  refufal  of  the  fame,  not  only  himfelf 
upon  a  difobedient  fiomach  utterly  denying  to  give  therein  to  the 
accomplishment  of  nib  duty  in  that  part,  but  thereby  alio  giving 
example  as  much  as  in  one  man  might  ly  to  breed  a  like  dijfonnity 
in  a  great  many  of  the  reft.  And  forafmuch  as  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm  and  himfelf,  and  for  the  continuance  of  his  quiet  life,  he 
would  not  find  in  his  heart  to  difburfe  a  little  quantity  of  his  fub- 
ftance,  his  majefty  hath  thought  it  much  reafon  to  caufe  him  to  do 
feme  krvjee  for  his  country  with  his  body,  whereby  he  might 
fomewhat  be  inltrutted  of  the  difference  between  the  fitting  quietly 
in  his'houfe,  and  the  travel  and  danger  which  others  dayly  do  fuf- 
tain,  whereby  he  hath  been  hitherto  maintained  in  the  fame,  and 
for  this  purpofe  his  grace  hath  thought  good  to  fend  him  unto  your 
ichool,  as  you  fnall  perceive  by  fuch  letters  as  he  fhall  deliver  unto 
you,  there  to  ferve  as  a  foldier,  and  yet  both  lie  and  his  men  at 
his  own  charge,  requiring  you  not  only  as  you  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fend  forth  to  any  place  for  the  doing  of  any  enterprize  upon  the 
enemies,  to  caufe  him  to  ride  forth  to  the  fame,  and  to  do  in  all 
things  as  other  foldiers  are  appointed  to  do  without  refpect,  but 
alfo  to  bellow  him  in  fuch  a  place  in  garrifon  as  he  may  feel  what 
pains  other  poor  foldiers  abide  abroad  in  the  king's  fervice,  and 
know  the  fmnrt  of  his  folly  and  fturdy  difobedience.  Finally,  you 
mult  ufe  him  in  all  things  after  the  fharp  difcioline  military  of  the 
northern  wars.      And  thus,  &c.' 

We  afterwards  learn  that  this  patriotic  alderman,  the  fole 
opponent  of  an  arbitrary  tax  by  a  defpot,  was  allowed  to  be 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Scots ,  and  probably  paid  more  for  his 
ranfom  than  the  contribution  demanded. 

We  mall  not  attempt  even  to  mention  the  numerous  letters 
in  this  collection  which  throw  additional  light  on  the  unfor- 
tunate reign  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  commencement 
of  which  thole  of  the  earl  of  Glencairn  to  his  friends  of  Eng- 
land are  not  the  leaft  remarkable.  In  No.  XIII.  of  thofe  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  the  Englifh  Mary,  we  find  a  curious  anec- 
dote for  parliamentary  hiftory :  it  is  a  letter  from  fir  William 
Petre  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  has  this  fentence.  *  In 
your  proxy  her  majelly  prayeth  you  to  name  the  lord  Mon- 
tague and  the  bifhop  of  Ely  jointly  and  feverally.'  Mr.  Lodge 
juftly  obferves,  that  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  this  requefl  is  here  made,  and  the  terms  in  which  the 
earl  mentions  it  in  the  next  letter,  that  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon one  in  thofe  days.  No.  XX.  of  the  fame  reign  affords  an 
anecdote  for  theatrical  hiftory :  it  is  from  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil to  the  fame  nobleman,  commanding  the  punifliment  of 
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certain  actors  of  plays  and  interludes,  calling  thcmfelves  fir 
Francis  Leek's  fevvants,  who  had  ufed  the  freedom  to  fatyrize 
the  king  and  queen  and  the  Roman  religion.  It  is  to  the  ho-> 
nour  of  the  ftage  that  it  contributed  jointly  with  the  prefs  to 
expofe  the  gloomy  cruelty  of  fanatieiim  ;  but  as  its  impremons 
on  the  public  mind  are  extremely  fudden  and  fimultaneous, 
and  diftant  from  the  cool  reflection  exeited  by  a  deliberate  pe- 
rufal,  we  cannot  blame  the  falutary  reftraint  under  which  it 
labours. 

No.  LIX.  of  Mary's  reign,  is  a  paper  of  intelligence  con- 
taining fome  remarkable  particulars,  and  lhall  be  here  inferted 
as  anodier  fpecimen. 

'  The  20th  of  O&ober,  1557,  the  intelligence  faith  to  the  lord 
Eure  and  the  lord  Wharton,  that  the  duke  [of  Chatelherault],  the 
earls  of  Huntley,  Morton,  and  Argyle,  with  all  the  nobility,  re- 
folved  to  difperfe  the  army  the  1 3th  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame 
day  thefe  noblemen  were  with  the  [queen]  dowager  and  d'Oifel 
[the  French  general]  in  Kelfo,  and  then  the  dowager  raged  and 
reproved  them  of  their  premifes,  which  were  to  invade  and  annoy 
England.  Their  determinations  to  depart  and  the  ccnfiderations 
they  told  her;  and  thereupon  arguments  grew  great  between  them, 
wherewith  fhe  forrowed  and  weeped  openly  ;  d'Oifel  in  great  heavi- 
nefs ;  and  with  high  words  amongft  them  to  thefe  effe&s  they  de- 
parted.    D'Oifel  wifhed  himfelf  in  France. 

'  The  duke  with  the  others  palled  to  Jedburgh,  and  keepeth 
the  chofen  men  on  their  borders :  the  others  of  their  great  num- 
ber paffed  to  their  countries.  It  is  faid  that  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
Handing  with  the  dowager's  opinion,  and  war  againfl:  England,  the 
others  aflced  plainly  whether  he  would  be  a  Scotiihman  or  a  French- 
man, and  he,  feeing  how  they  were  bent,  agreed  to  their  opinions. 

■  There  is  a  talk  that  the  duke  and  the  noblemen  intend  to  re- 
train the  dovv.iger  of  her  authority,  and  d'Oifel  of  his  great  tak- 
ing in  hand  in  Scotland.  It  is  faid  alio  that  they  intend  to  treat 
for  peace  with  England  without  France.  It  is  laid  alfo  the  duke 
will  give  fair  words  to  borderers,  until  he  might  fee  what  way- 
could  be  made  with  England.  The  Tevidales  hath  or  will  be 
making  treaty  for  aff.-irance.  The  intelligence  faith  that  they  ne- 
ver faw  a  more  like  time  for  Scotland  and  France  to  difagree  than 
now  there  is.      v 

*  It  is  faid  alfo,.  that  the  duke  faith  that  the  dowager  and  d'Oifel 
mail  undertake  for  his  fon  in  France  to  come  at  his  father's  will 
into  Scotland  in  fafety  :  the  duke  thinks  he  hath  a  good  pledge  of 
the  dowager,  d'Oifel,  and  the  Frenchmen  for  his  fon.' 

Mr.  Lodge  obferves,  in  a  note  on  the  laft  pafiage,  that  Dr. 
Robertfon  has  alTerted,  after  Thuanus,  that  the  carl  of  Arran, 
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fon  of  Chatelherault,  made  a  precipitate  flight  from  France, 
and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1559,  becaufe  the  French  had  de- 
termined to  put  him  to  death  for  his  zeal  in  the  Proteftant 
caufe ;  an  account  which  our  editor  (hews  to  be  improbable, 
thinking  that  he  was  detained  for  fome  unknown  offence, 
and  certainly,  as  appears  from  the  above,  as  early  as  1557. 

In  a  note  upon  No.  III.  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mr. 
Lodge  gives  a  curious  account  of  fir  Robert  Dudley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Leicefter,  the  moft  wicked  man  of  his  time,  and 
the  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth.     Mr.  Lodge  obferves,  that 

■  The  moft  material  circumftances  of  his  political  hiilory  never 
appeared  to  public  view,  for  he  was  the  darkeft  character  of  his 
time,  and  delighted  in  deriving  the  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes  from 
the  operation  of  remote  caufes  and  the  agency  of  obfcure  inllru- 
ments  :  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  were  facrihced  to  this  crooked  fort  of  poh'cy,  a  con- 
jecture which  tends  to  wipe  out  fomevvhat,  though,  alas  !  but 
little  of  the  bloody  {tain  which  thofe  enormities  have  left  on  Eli- 
zabeth's memory.' 

From  No.  XI.  of  this  reign,  written  by  fir  William  Cecil 
and  Dr.  Wotton  to  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  the  queen  dow- 
ager of  Scotland  died  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  nth  of  June, 
1560;  whereas  Anderfon,  in  his  Royal  Genealogies,  nxes  her 
death  to  the  29th  of  May,  and  Dr.  Robertfon  to  the  10th  of 
June.  But,  perhaps,  Anderfon  reckons  by  the  modern  ftyle: 
and  it  is  a  curious  point  of  chronology  which  we  have  not  l\ie\\ 
difcufTed,  whether  we  ought  not  to  refer  events  to  the  precife 
day  of  modern  reckoning  ?  In  which  cafe  an  exa£l  ailrono- 
mical  table  would  be  required  to  fhew  the  gradual  increafe  of 
the  year  in  every  century,  though  it  may  in  general  fuffice  to 
know,  that  in  fifteen  centuries  eleven  days  had  been  gained, 
which  is  more  than  feventeen  hours  for  each  century.  But 
in  this  we  fpeak  fuperficially,  and  mufl  leave  the  matter  to 
more  fkilful  hands,  only  observing,  that  in  V  Art  di  verifier 
les  DatcSy  and  others  of  the  lateft  chronological  works,  the 
ancient  dates  are  retained,  without  any  duplicate  of  the  precife 
day  in  modern  account. 

This  Letter,  No.  XI.  is  in  other  refpects  very  interefting, 
and  of  no  fmall  lengthu  But  our  circumfcribetl  limits  induce 
us  to  proceed  to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  valuable  collection. 

The  firft  Letter  in  this  volume  being  No.  XXXI.  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  is  an  important  one  from  the  earl  of  Suffex  to 
fecretary  Cecil,  dated  the  22d  of  October,  1568,  6n  the  courfe 
to  be  taken  with  the  Scottifh  queen,  then  in  England.  This 
paper  is  long,  and'  fo  elofely  argued  that  it  will  hardly  admit 
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of  abbreviation  or  extract.  The  earl  concludes  with  obf'rv- 
1  that  of  the  plans  mentioned  it  will  be  the  bed  to  find 
Mary  judicially  gut-lty  of  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  if  Mur- 
ray will  produce  fulhcient  matter,  and  then  detain  her  in 
England,  allowing  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  and  the 
regency  of  Murray.  But  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  as 
Mary  may  deny  her  letters,  then  to  proceed  by  a  compofition, 
and  the  following  matters  in  that  cafe  to  be  confide  red  : 

*  Fint,  to  provide  for  her  and  her  fon  to  remain  in  England,  at 
the  charges  of  Scotland. 

'  Secondly,  to  maintain  in  flrength.  and  authority  Murray's 
fa&ion  as  much  as  may  be,  fo  as  they  opprefs  not  unjuftly  Ha- 
milton. 

'  Thirdly,  to  compone  the  caufes  between  Murray  and  Hamil- 
ton and  their  adherents,  and  to  provide  for  Hamilton's  indemnity 
in  the  matter  of  the  tide,  to  avoid  his  dependency  of  France, 

'  Fourthly,  that  the  queen's  majeity  order  all  differences  that 
(hall  arife  in  Scotland,  and  to  that  end  have  fecurity  on  both 
tides. 

'  Fifthly,  if  Hamilton  will  wilfully  diflent  from  order,  it  is 
better  to  alfift  Murray  in  the  perfecuting  of  Hamilton  by  conhTca- 
tion,  although  he  flee  therefore  to  France,  than  to  put  Murray 
any  wife  in  peril  of  weakening. ' 

The  laft  point  is  to  provide  that  the  Scotifh  parties  do  not 
join  together  to  demand  their  queens  The  whole  letter  throws 
great  light  on  the  views  of  the  Englifti  court  concerning  Mary, 
and  is  a  performance  of  no  mean  ability. 

It  would  appear  from  a  paflage  in  No.  XLV.  vol.  ii.  p.  27, 
that  the  consumption  of  wine  was,  as  Mr.  Lodge  obierves, 
far  more  confiderable  in  the  houfes  of  the  great  at  that  time 
than  at  prefent,  a  fact  contrary  to  common  opinion :  but,  in 
his  derivation  of  the  vulgar  contraction  of  the  word  potcc'ary 
for  apothecary,  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  but  believe  that  the 
French  and  not  the  Greek  was  the  medium  by  Which  we  re- 
ceived that  and  moil  learned  terms  in  common  ufe. 

No-  LI.  may  be  called  an  ancient  gazette,  and  contains  a 
journal  of  a  furious  inroad  into  Scotland,  made  by  Suflex  and 
Hunfdon,  in  April  1570.  The  pretence  was  the  chafiife- 
mentof  the  clans  of  Ker  and  Scot,  who  had  lately  made  fome  de- 
predations on  the  Englifh  borders ;  but  the  true  motive,  accor- 
ding to  our  editor,  was  to  awe  the  few  remaining  friends  of 
Mary,  and  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  while  the  regency 
remained  vacant.  Another  inroad,  in  May  that  year,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  poems  of  fir  Richard  Maitland,  lately  publifhed, 
vol.  ii.  p.  306.     In  No.  LII.  we  find  that  the  long-bow  was 
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an  amufement  of  the  Sccttifh  queen,  who  deferves  to  be  the  tu- 
faint  of  thofe  fair  rovers,  who  now  lay  claim  to  at  leaft 
one  quality  of  Diana. 

■  No.  LXvII.  is  truly  fingular,  but  we  fhall  content  our- 
felves  with  tranfcribing  Mr.  Lodge's  note. 

'  We  have  here  the  prime  minifter  of  a  powerful  and  wife  mo- 
narch directing  by  her  order  one  of  the  firit  noblemen  of  the  realm 
to  vifit  the  cell  of  a  priforier  (Mary),  and  to  exercife  the  office  of 
a  fpy  of  the  inquifition,  by  artfully  drawing  the  proofs  of  the  pri- 
foner's  guilt  from  her  own  mouth.  The  terms  in  which  this  trea- 
cherous mandate  is  couched,  aggravate  the  idea  of  its  turp  tudc. 
The  earl  (of  Shrewfbun ),  deep  in  the  fecrets  of  her  ilory,  already 
mailer  of  all  the  known  evidence  againft  her,  is  ordered  not  only 
to  fift  her  by  artful  queftions,  but  to  aflail  her  paflions,  and  to 
work  upon  the  weaknefs  of  a  feminine  temper,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered infinitely  irritable  by  a  long  feries  of  misfortunes;  in  a  word, 
*'  to  tempt  h:r  patience,  to  provoke  her  to  utter  fomewhat"  (terms 
of  the  letter).  What  a  frightful  add-.tion  is  this  to  the  horrors  of 
Mary's  prifon,   as  they  are  defcribed  in  a  following  letter !' 

To  No.  LXXII.  we  find  Elizabeth's  poflfcript  upon  her 
having  had  the  fin  all -pox. 

'  My  faithful  Shrewfbury,  let  no  grief  touch  your  heart  for  fear 
of  my  difeafe,  for  I  aiTure  you,  if  my  credit  were  not  greater  than 
my  fhew,  there  is  no  beholder  would  believe  that  ever  I  had  beeR 
touched  with  fuch  a  malady.  Your  faithful  loving  fovereign,  Eli* 
seth  R.' 

No.  LXXX.  from  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  the  jailor  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  to  lord  Burghley,  2iflFeb.  1572 — 3,  con- 
tains fome  finking  particulars  of  that  queen's  converfation  with 
the  earl,  after  the  imprifonment  of  Norfolk,  fhewing,  as  our 
ingenious  editor  obferves,  a  fpirit  too  high  to  be  daunted  by 
misfortunes,  and  an  open  temper,  which  the  greater!  dangers 
could  not  teach  her  to  difguife. 

No.  LXXXI.  of  this  reign,  being  a  fhort  but  mofl  impor- 
tant letter  from  Shrewsbury  to  Elizabeth,  we  fhall  beg  leave 
to  fubmit  to  our  readers. 

'  May  it  pleafe  your  mod  excellent  majefty.  It  appeareth  by 
my  lord  Huntingdon's  letters  to  me,  whereof  1  here  fend  your  ma- 
jelly  a  copy,  that  fufpicion  is  of  fome  new  device  for  this  queen's 
liberty,  which  I  can  very  eafily  believe,  for  1  am,  as  always  be- 
fore, perfuaded  her  friends  every  where  occupy  their  heads  there- 
unto. I  look  for  no  lefs  than  they  can  do  for  her ;  and  provide 
for  her  fafety  accordingly.  I  have  her  fure  enough,  and  fhall  keep 
hpr  forthcoming  at  your  majefty's  commandment,  either  quick  or- 
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dtad,  whatsoever  flie  or  any  for  her  invents  for  the  contrary ;  and 
as  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  her  flealing  away  from  me,  fo  if  any 
forcible  attempt  be  given  for  her,  the  greatejl  peril  is  Jure  to  he 
hers.  And  if  I  be  your  majefty's  true  faithful  fervant,  as  I  truft 
your  majefty  is  fully  perfuaded,  be  your  majeily  out  of  all  doubt 
of  any  her  efcape  or  delivery  from  me,  by  flight,  force,  or  any 
other  ways,  without  your  majefty's  own  ex;  refs  and  known  com- 
mandment to  me,  and  therefore  I  gage  to  your  majefty  my  \  h  ho- 
nour and  all.  God  preferve  your  majefty  with  many  happy  yearSj 
long  and  profperoufly  to  reign  over  us.  At  Sheffield  Caitle,  the 
3d  of  March,  1572.  Your  majefty's  humble  and  faithful  fervant, 
G.  Shrewsbury/ 

The  editor  juftly  remarks,  that  it  is  too  eafy  to  difcover  the 
meaning  of  thefe  frightful  paflages. 

*  Behold,  fays  he,  Elizabeth,  the  wife,  the  pious*  the  happy 
Elizabeth  of  England,  the  envy  of  the  world  in  her  day,  and  the 
pride  of  hiftory  in  ours,  introducing  the  mutes  and  the  bowftring 
into  a  dungeon  which  fhe  had  appointed  for  the  reftdence  of  a  prin- 
cefs  who  had  fled  to  her  for  protection. ' 

Some  trivial  flips  occur  in  Mr.  Lodge's  notes,  as  Femihafi 
for  Fernihirft,  Mota  Fenelon,  from  Camden's  Latin,  for  De 
la  Motte  Fenelon,   &c. 

Letter  CXIV.  from  Elizabeth  to  the  earl  and  Countefs  of 
Shrewfbury,  thanking  them  for  their  reception  of  Leicester, 
is  remarkable  for  the  warmth  with  which  the  queen  fpeaks  of 
that  nobleman. 

•  We  fhould  do  him  wrong,  holding  him  in  that  placs  of  favour 
we  do,  in  cafe  we  ftiould  not  let  you  underftand  in  how  thankful 
fort  we  accept  the  fame  at  both  your  hands,  not  as  done  unto  him 
but  to  our  own  felf,  reputing  him  as  another  ourfelf,  &c/ 

No.  CXXVI.  is  a  long  and  important  letter  from  Suflex  to 
Elizabeth,  advifing  her  to  marriage,  and  confuting  nine  diffi-* 
culties  which  might  be  ftarted  againfr.  that  meafure. 

From  No.  CXXXIV.  it  appears  that  attacks,  and  even  at- 
tempts at  aflaffination,  were  not  uncommon  in  the  ftreets  of 
London  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  We  have  been  accuitomed 
to  fmile  at  thoie  writers  who  {peak  fo  feelingly  of  the  good  old 
times,  and  of  the  ancient  good  nature,  which  was  a  ftranger  to 
-  the  animofity  of  party.  Are  we  to  look  for  thefe  good  old 
times  in  the  civil  wars  of  laft  century,  in  the  perfecutions,  re- 
ligious contefts,  and  tyrannic  government  of  that  preceding, 
in  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter,  or  in  the  whole  for- 
mer mafs  of  feudal  oppreihon  ?     Ah  good  old  times  !  ye  were 
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certainly  the  worft  of  all  times,  and  there  is  no  time  like  the* 
prefent.  ,  , 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  2^0,  there  is  a  character  of  the  Palfgr'ave 
Louis  VI.  quite  contradictory  of  hiftorical  accounts,  and  Mr. 
Lodge,  upon  this  and  other  fimilar  occafions,  prefers  the  au- 
thority of  the  letter  to  that  of  hiftory.  We  muft  beg  leave  to 
put  our  readers  upon  their  guard  againfl  that  common  anti- 
quarian prejudice'  which  looks  Upon  every  thing  as  true  which 
is  written  in  an  old  fenrp  of  paper.  Ancient  letters  are  only 
important  to  hiftofical  truth  when  written  by  the  .actors  them- 
ielves.  Any  others  maybe  full  of  diurnal  falfthoods :  and  a 
modern  letter,  even  from'a  peer  in  ndminiftration,  may  not  be 
as  true  as  a  newfpaper.  Are  we  difpofed  to  credit  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  in  his  letter  to  Shrewfbury,  No.  CXLII.  that 
Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Walfingham,  earneflly  moved  Eliza- 
beth to  proceed  in  the  marriage  with  the  French  prince,  though 
thefe  three  rninifters  are  ufually  mentioned  in  hiftory  as  the 
moil  vehement  oppofers  of  the  marriage  ?  Was  not  the  good 
archbiihop  milled  by  courtly  diffimdadon  t 

The  whole  correfpondencc  of  Shrewsbury  with  Elizabeth 
and  her  miniflers  is  curious  and  interefting.  Our  ingenious 
and  induftrious  editor  has,  in  a  note,  vol.'  ii.  p.  244,  defcant- 
ed  upon  a  fingularpart  of  it.  While  Mary  was  in  his  cultody 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  Elizabeth  would  have  loaded  him 
with  her  bounty,  and  have  ufed  every  art  to  attach  him  moll 
firmly  in  her  intereil  -,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fhe 

'  Not  only  fufpected  him,  but  was  continually  imparting  her 
fufpicions  to  himfelf;  refufed  him  the  comfort  of  feeing  his  own 
children  ;  made  herfelf  a  party  againfl:  him  in  a  difpute  between 
him  and  his  countefs,  which  had  given  him  great  uneafinefs  ;,  ef- 
poufed  the  caufe  of  his  factious  tenants  at  the  council  board  ;  de- 
nied him  accefs  to  her  prefence  ;  and,  to  complete  his  inconveni- 
ences, at  lafl  diminiihed  an  allowance  granted  to  defray  the  ne- 
ceiTary  charges  attending  his  trull,  though  the  fum  was  originally 
Jo  fcanty  as  to  require  an  annual  addition  from  his  own  purfe.* 

What  are  we  to  think,  but  that  in  this  as  in  other  inftances 
of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  was  far  more  fortunate  than  wife  or 
politic  ? 

The  reft  of  this  work  we  mull  referve  for  future  con  fide- 
ration,  and  {hall  now  only  mention  farther,  that  it  is  ele- 
gantly and  correctly  printed,  and  iiluflrated  with  many  plates 
of  autographs  and  fome  portraits. 

/To  be  continued.) 
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TJOWEVER  the  prefent  age  may  be  cenfured  for  want  of 
originality  and  invention,  in  feveral  departments  of  po- 
iite  s,  it  is  certain  that  the  animadverfion  does  not  ex- 

I  to  Poetry.  Within  very  few  years,  a  race  of  ver  fillers 
has  fprung  up,  determined  to  claim  at  lead  the  merit  of  no- 
velty i:i  exprellion,  in  unufual  figure  and  linking  combination. 
Rejecting  the  accuflomed  modes  of  description  and  phrafeo- 
logy,  thefe  failidious  writers  feem  fond  of  introducing  un- 
common terms  and  ideas,  to  provoke  attention  and  excite  ad- 
miration. We  hardly  know  how  to  decide  on  this  new 
fpecies  01  Poetry.  -Sometimes  we  are  charmed  by  the  fplen- 
dor  of  fome  particular  paflages,  and  at  other  times  are  fo 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  images,  that  they  are  ren- 
dered c  dark  with  excels  of  light.'  This  peipetual  fearch 
after  fomewhat  new  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Longinus,  who 
<leems  this  propeniity  the  parent  of  almoft  every  vice  in  flyle 
and  compoiition  *,  and  mentions  its  vojtaries  as  labouring  un- 
der a  fort  of  infanity.  Its  tendency  to  produce  affected  (in- 
sularity of  thought  and  obfcurity  of  diction,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. The  attempt  at  originality  is  in  all  purfuits  laudable. 
Invention  is  the  noble  attribute  of  the  mind.  But  the  dan- 
ger is,  left,  by  purfuing  it  too  intenfely,  we  deviate  fo  far 
from  eafe  and  nature,  that  the  grand  object  of  Poetry,  that 
of  touching  the  heart,  be  loft.  In  fhort,  there  is  danger, 
left,  in  carrying  this  propenfity  too  far,  we  fall  into  the  fame 
error  with  Cowley,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  abltracl:  metaphys- 
eal poets,  who  driving  to  leave  the  common  herd  of  mankind 
at  humble  diftance,  both  in  thought  and  expremon,  have  at 
different  times  foared  fo  high  or  dived  fo  low,  that,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  their  works  constitute  a  fort  of  perpe- 
tual puzzle  or  enigma,  which  is  not  to  be  folved  without  a 
competent. fhare  of  erudition. 

It  is  not  meant  to  apply  thefe  obfervations  peculiarly  to  the 
Poems  before  us;  but  J.iiefly  to  point  out  the  biemifhes  i  :- 
cidental  to  this  fpecies  of  Poetry,  and  which,  without  at- 
tention, it  will  infallibly  incur.  On  the  contrary,  making 
occafional  allowance  for  the  already  noticed  aim  u 
and  even  fmgularity  of  expremon,  we  fcruple  not  \, 
that  thefe  compofitions  abound  with  vivid  exertions  oj 
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nius,  pathos,  and  fentiment  \  not  fuch  as  merely  *  circum 
prsecordia  ludunt',  but  thofe  which,  befides  affording  delight 
to  the  fancy,  footh  or  pierce  the  heart. — The  work  confifts 
of  feventy-fix  detached  pieces;  odes,  elegies,  fonnets,  ftan- 
zas,  and  a  variety  of  non-defcript  addreiTes :  moft  of  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  News-papers  under  fictitious  fig- 
natures,  a-id  were  diitinguifhed  by  fuch  general  attention  and 
applaufe  that  the  author  was  induced  to  collecl:  and  prefent 
?hem,  with  many  others,  to  the  public.  From  fo  beautiful  a 
-garden  it  may  not  appear  difficult  to  felecl:  a  bouquet  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers :  but  in  truth,  the  choice  is  diftra£t- 
ed  by  the  competition  of  rival  fweets.  Without  any  diftind 
motive  for  preference,  we  felecl:  the  following  extract, 

<ODE     to     HEALTH. 

'  Come,  bright-eyed  maid, 
Pure  offspring  of  the  tranquil  mind, 
Hafte,  my  fev'rifh  temples  bind 
With  olive  wreaths  of  em'ral  hue, 
Steep'd  in  morn'r.  ethereal  dew, 
Where  in  mild  Helvetia's  made, 
Blufhing  fummer  round  her  flings 
Warm  gales  and  funny  fhow'rs  that  hang  upon  her  wings. 

I'll  feek  thee  in  Italia's  bow'rs, 

Where  fupine  on  beds  of  flow'rs 

Melody's  foul-touching  throng 
Strike  the  foft  late  or  trill  the  melting  fong : 

Where  blith  fancy,  queen  of  pleafure, 

Pours  each  rich  luxuriant  treafure. 

For  thee  I'll  climb  the  breezy  hill, 

While  the  balmy  dews  diftilL 

Odours  from  the  budding  thorn, 

Dropt  from  the  lus'trous  lids  of  morn; 

Who  ftarting  from  her  fhad'wy  bed, 
Binds  her  gold  fillet  round  the  mountains  head. 

There  I'll  prefs  from  herbs  and  flow'rs 
Juices  blefi'M  with   opiate  pow'rs, 
Whofe  magic  potency  can  heal 
The  throb  of  agonizing  pain, 

And  thro'  the  purple  fwelling  vein 
With  fubtle  influence  fteal : 

Heav'n  opes  for  thee  its  aromatic  ftore 
To  bathe  each  languid  gafping  pore ; 
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O  where,  fhall  cherifh'd  forrow  find 
The  lenient  balm  to  foothe  the  feeling  mind. 
O,  mem'ry  !  bufy  barb'rous  foe, 
At  thy  fell  touch  I  wake  to  woe  : 
Alas  the  flatc'ring  dream  is  o'er, 
From  thee  the  bright  illufions  fly, 
Thou  bidft  the  ghtt'ring  phantoms  die, 
And  hope,  and  youth,  and  fancy  charm  no  more. 

No  more  for  me  the  tip-toe  fpring 
Drops  flowrets  from  her  infant  wing  ; 
For  me   in  vain  the  wild  thymes  bloom 
Thro'  the  forefl:  flings  perfume; 

In  vain  I  climb  th'  embroider'd  hill 
To  breathe  the  clear  autumnal  air  : 

In  vain  I  quaff  the  lucid  rill, 
Since  jocund  health  delights  not  there 
To  greet  my  heart : — no  more  I  view, 
With  fparkling  eye,  the  filv'ry  dew 
Sprinkling  May's  tears  upon  the  folded  rofe, 
As  low  it  droops  its  young  and  blufhing  head, 
Prefs'd  by  grey  twilight  to  its  mofly  bed  : 

No  more. I  lave    amidit  the  tide, 

Or  bound  along  the  tufted  grove, 

Or  o'er  enamel'd  meadows  rove, 

Where,  on  zephyr's  pinions  glide 

Salubrious  airs  that  waft  the  nymph  repofe. 

Lightly  o'er  the  yellow  heath 
Steals  thy  foft  and  fragrant  breath, 
B-eath  inhal'd  from  mufky  flow'rs 
Newly  bath'd  in  perfume  fhow'rs. 
See  the  rofy  finger'd  morn 
Opes  her  bright  refulgent  eye, 
Hills  and  valleys  to  adorn, 
While  from  her  burning  glance  the  fcatter'd  vapours  fly. 

Soon,  ah  foon  !   the  painted  fcene, 
The  hill's  bue  top,  the  valley's  green, 
Midft  clouds  of  fnow,  and  whirlwinds  drear, 
Shall  cold  and  comfortlefs   appear  : 
The  howling  blaft  fhall  ftrip  the  plain, 
And  bid  my  penfive  bofom  learn, 
Tho*  nature's  face  fhall  fmile  again, 
And,  on  the  glowing  breaft  of  fpring, 
Creation  all  her  gems  fhall  fling, 
Youth's  April  morn  fhall  ne'er  return* 
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Then  come,  oh  qu:ckly  come,  Hygeian  maid  \ 
Each  throbbing  pulfe,  each  quiv'ring  nerve  pervade, 
Flafn  thy  bright  fires  acrofs  my  languid  eye, 
Tint  my  pale  vifage  with  thy  rofeate  die, 

Bid  my  heart's  current  own  a  temp'rate  glow, 
And  from  its  crimfcn  fource  in  tepid  channels  flow.' 

Amongft  feveral  others  is  an  ode  infcribed  to  colonel  Ta>le- 
ton,  and  next  to  it  are  (  Lines  to  him  who  will  underftand 
them.'  They  are  of  a  valedictory  nature,  were  written 
when  the  author  was  about  to  quit  the  kingdom  for. the  res- 
toration of  her  health,  and  imply  an  unexpected  diifolution 
of  friendihip  in  vevy  tender  and  delicate  language.  The  mu- 
table character  of  this  friend  is  likcwiie  touched  in  the  follow- 
ing. lines: 

*  Where'er  my  lonely  courfe  I  bend, 
Thy  image  (hall  my  Heps  attend  ; 
Each  object.  I  am  doom'd  to  fee 
Shall  bid  remembrance  picture  thee. 

Yes  ;  I  (hall  view  thee  in  each  flow'r, 
That  changes  with  the  tranfient  hour  ; 
Thy  wand'ring  fancy  I  mall  rind 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  every  wind  • 
Thy  wild  impetuous  paflions  trace 
O'er  the  white  wave's  tempeftuous  fpace  : 
In  every  changing  feafon  prove, 
An  emblem  of  thy  wav'iing'love.' 

In  the  elegy  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and  in  another 
to  the  memory  of  Mi.  Garrick,  we  find  allufions  to  a  want 
of  humanity  to  the  dying,  and  of  refpect  to  the  dead,  which 
in  plain  profe  have  often  met  our  ears  before.  Mr.  B.  was 
fon  of  the  hon.  Mrs  Walfmgham ;  who  happened  not  to  be 
at  Clifton  when  he  was  languishing  and  died  there  in  1788. 

The  lines  to  Loutherbourg  demonftrate  no  mean  talents  in 
the  fublime  of  poetry.  But  the  ingenious  author  defcends 
with  eafe  to  its  familiar  provinces.  In  the  lines  on  hearing  it 
declared  that  no  women  were  fo  handforne  as  the  Engliih, 
are  the  following  neat  and  juft  remarks. 

'  Beauty,  the  attribute  of  heaven  ! 
In  various  forms  to  mortals  given, 
With  magic  ilcill  enflaves  mankind. 
As  fportive  fancy  fwa\s  the  mind. 
Search  the  wide  world,  go  where  you  will. 
Variety  purfues  you  itiil ; 
(Capricious  nature  knows  no  bound, 
Her  unexhaufted  gifts  are  found 
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In  ev'ry  clime,  in  ev'ry  face, 
Each  has  its  own  peculiar  grace. 

To  Gallia's   frolic  femes  repair, 
There  reigns  the  tyny  debonnaire  ; 
The  mincing  rtep — the  (lender  waift, 
The  lip  with  bright  vermillion  grae'd  % 
The  fhort  pert  noie — the  pearly  teeth, 
With  the  (mall  dimpled  chin  beneath,—** 
The  facial  converfe,  gay  and  free, 
The  fmart  bon  mot — and  repartee. 

Italia  boafts  the  melting  fair, 
The  pointed  (lep — the  haughty  air, 
Th'empaffion'd  tone,  the  languid  eye, 
The  fong  of  thrilling  harmony  ; 
Jnfidious  love  conceal'd  in  (miles 
That  charms,  and  as  it  charms  beguiles. 

View  Grecian  maids,  whofe  finifh'd  forms 
The  wona'ring  fculptor's  fancy  warms  ! 
There  let  thy  raviih'd  eye  behold 
The  fofteft  gems  of  nature's  mould  ; 
Each  charm  that  Reynolds  learnt  to  trace, 
From  Sheridan's  bewitching  face. 

Imperious  Turkey's  pride  is  feen 
In  beauty's  rich  luxuriant  mien.; 
The  dark  and  fparkling  orbs  that  glow 
Beneath  a  polifiVd  front  of  (now  : 
The  auburn  curl  that  zephyr  blows 
About  the  cheek  of  brighteft  rofe  : 
The  (horten'd  zone,  the  fwelling  breauV 
With  coftly  gems  profufely  dreft  ; 
Reclin'd  in  foftly-waving  bow'rs, 
On  painted  beds  of  fragrant  flow'rs  \ 
Where  ou'rous  canopies  difpenfe 
Arabia's  ipices  to  the  fenfe ; 
Where  liftlefs  indolence  and  eafe 
Proclaim  the  fovereign  wi(h  to  pleafe. 

Tis  thus,  capricious  fancy  (hows 
How   far  her   frolic  empire  goes  ! 
On  Afia's  (ands,  on   Alpine  fnow, 
We  trace  her  fteps  where'er  we  go  ; 
The  Britifh  maid  with  timid  grace; 
The  tawny  lndi;n's  varniih'd  face  ; 
The  jetty  African  ;  the  fair 
Nurs'd  by  Europa'*  fofter  air$ 
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With   various  charms  delight  the  mind, 
For  Fancy  governs  all  mankind.5 

But  we  mufl  not  deal  fo  liberally  in  quotation. — We  have 
endeavoured  to  give  fome  idea  of  this  poetical  collection.  It 
is  certainly  an  elegant  and  original  work;  which  coming 
from  the  pen  of  one  perfon,  and  that  perfon  a  woman,  is  en- 
titled to   fingular  approbation. 

The  work  is  elegantly  printed  on  fuperfine  paper,  exhibits 
a  numerous  lift  of  fubferibers  from  the  firfl  ranks  of  title 
and  fafhion,  and  is  decorated  with  a  copper-plate  of  the  fair 
author,  from  an  original  painting  by  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds. 


Jlfemoirs  of  the  Court  of  France,  during  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XIV' 
and  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  By  M.  Anquetil* 
'Trar fated  from  the  French.  2  Vols.  8vo.  lis.  Boards* 
Robinfons.     1791. 

*~PHE  fubject  of  the  prefent  work  is  one  of  the  moft  inter- 
-*  Nefting  periods  in  French  hiitory,  and  feems  ftill  to  be  re- 
garded with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  by  the  writers  of  that  na- 
tion. Actuated,  in  fome  meafure,  by  a  partiality  of  this  kind, 
the  author  now  before  us  has  employed  himfelf  in  re-examin- 
ing the  materials  which  have  been  collected  refpecting  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  His  refearches  are  conduct- 
ed with  great  induftry  5  and  he  has  obtained  accefs  to  fome 
fources  of  information  which  were  open  to  no  prior  hifto- 
rians.  As  the  Memoirs,  however,  confifl  chiefly  of  a  feries 
of  quotations,  we  mull  be  content  with  giving  only  a  general 
idea  of  the  fubject,  after  mentioning  the  books  and  manu- 
fcripts  from  which  the  anecdotes  are  collected. 

The  capital  work  to  which  M.  Anquetil  has  had  recourfe 
for  information,  is  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon,  a 
manufcript  of  great  extent,  of  which  even  the  abridgement 
occupies  no  lefs  than  feven  quarto  volumes.  In  thofe  Me- 
moirs the  facts  are  related  without  either  date  or  connection ; 
but  M.  Anquetil  has  properly  arranged  them  in  chronological 
order. 

Our  author's  next  refource  is  the  Gallery  of  Portraits  of  the 
Old  Court  \  or  Memoirs  intended  for  a  Hiflory  of  the  Reign 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  This 
work  was  publifhed  without  either  author  or  printer's  name ; 
and  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  be  written  with  free- 
dom.    After  it  are  Scarce  and  interefting  Pieces  refpecting 
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Hiftory  and  Literature ;  of  which  there  is  likewife  a  conti- 
nuation. 

3.  Memoirs  intended  for  a  Hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the 
late  abbe  Choify,  of  the  French  Academy.  This  work,  the 
author  of  which  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  is  written  in  the 
defultory  manner  of  converfation,  to  which  it  owed  its  exift- 
ence. 

4.  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  by  M.  Reboulet. 
This  work  is  written  in  an  elegant  and  perfpicuous  ftyle;  and 
the  author  is  fenfible  and  moderate,  without  either  flattery  or 
fatire. 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  with  Reflections  on 
the  principal  Events  in  the  Reign  or  Lewis  XI V.  This  au- 
thor was  of  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  •,  and  M.  Anque- 
til  juftly  obferves,  that  whatever  he  fays  refpectmg  the  perfon 
of  Louis  XIV.  is,   therefore,    to  be  read  with  caution. 

6.  Tiie  age  of  Louis  XIV.  publifhed  by  M.  de  Franche- 
ville.  This  work  has  been  cenfured  for  having,  in  general, 
the  facts  rather  fuited  to  the  reflections,  than  the  reflections 
deduced  fairly  from  the  facts.  The  author  is  alfo  blamed  for 
not  mentioning  the  names  of  the  perfons  from  whom  he  fays 
.he  had  received  his  information. 

7.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Navailles,  and  la  Vallette; 
with  Memoirs  of  Marfhal  de  Grarnmont,  Duke  and  Peer  of 
France.     Both  thefe  Memoirs  are  almoft  entirely  military. 

8.  Political  and  Military  Memoirs,  intended  for  a  Hiftory 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  compofed  from  original  Pieces,  col- 
lected by  Adrian  Maurice,  Duke  of  Noailles,  and  Marfhal  of 
France. 

9.  Memoirs  of  Marflial  Berwick,  written  by  Himfelf;  with 
the  Life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon;  and  the  Life  of  Marlhal 
Villars,  &c.  written  by  Himfelf,  and  publifhed  by  M.  Anque- 
til,  &c. 

10.  Memoirs  intended  as  a  Hiftory  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  the  laft  Age,  by  M.  de  la  Beaumelle.  M.  An- 
quetil  obferves,  concerning  this  author,  that  his  ftyle  is  ner- 
vous, but  fomewhat  dry  and  irregular.  His  reflections  are 
pointed,  and  generally  judicious,  except  where  his  zeal  pro- 
vokes him  againft  the  catholic  religion  and  its  minifters. 

11.  Letters  of.Madame  de  Maintenon.  Thefe  Letters  are 
diftinguifhed  by  good  fenfe,  fagacity,  and  a  ferious  call  of 
mind. 

12.  Collection  of  the  Letters  of  the  Marchionefs  de  Sevig- 
ny,  to  her  Daughter  the  Countefs  of  Grignan.     The  ftyle  of. 
thefe  Letters,  fays  M.  Anquetil,  though  carelefs,  is  free  from 
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redundance,  it  is  fweet  and  and  flowing  without  infipiditf* 
There  are  many  beautiful  thoughts,  which  feem  to  arife  out  of 
the  mbject  unfought;  fragments  of  natural  eloquence,  which 
the  greateft  writers  would  not  difavow;  pleafantries  of  fo- 
ciety,  at  which  thofe  can  laugh  who  were  not  preferit  ;  ele- 
gant narrations,  with  defcriptions  fo  exact,  that  we  feem  look- 
ing at  the  things  defcribed  ;  puns,  and  a  play  of  words,  which 
bite  without  hurting;  a  line  irony,  but  no  malice;  and, 
throughout,  we  difepver  goodnefs  of  heart,  tendernefs  and 
franknefs,  with  a  fund  of  good  fenfe,  wifdom,  and  religion. 

The  other  works  confulted  by  M.  Anquetil,  and  which  wc 
muil  refrain  from  enumerating  more  particularly,  are  as  fol- 
low :  Eflays  in  the  Style  of  Montague,  by  D'Argenibn  ;  Me- 
moirs of  Roger  de  Rabutin,  Count  de  Bum;  Memoirs  of  D* 
Avigny ;  of  Motteville ;  of  M:xiemoifelle  de  Montpenfier ; 
Hiftory  of  Henrietta  of  England,  Princefs  of  Orleans,  by  the 
Countefs  de  la  Fayette  ;  Hiftorical  Letters  of  M.  Peliiron  ; 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Staal ;  Political  Annals,  by  the  Abbede 
St.  Pierre  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  Dangeau  ;  Journal  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  Military  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Louis,  by  Qui- 
ney;  Buffi's  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of  Louis;  Memoir* 
-of  Sir  William  Temple;  Letters  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Coun- 
tefs deBregy;  Letters  from  the  Maixhionefs  of  Villars;  Court 
Characters;  Letters  of  Mazarine  ;  Fragments  of  Letters,  writ- 
ten to  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  the  Philippics,  a  Satire  againft 
Philip  of  Orleans;  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Pcmponius ;  the  Grand  Chronicle  of  Sotermelee  ; 
Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ravannes. 

From  this  numerous  lift  of  books,  and  the  judicious  obfer- 
vations  which  M.  Anquetil  makes  upon  them,  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  he  has  been  at  no  fmall  pains  to  collect  the  fulled  in- 
formation which  could  be  obtained  concerning  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  work,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  is  founded  upon  the  manufcript  of 
the  duke  of  St.  Simon. 

From  the  year  1 643,  when  Louis  XIV.  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  came  to  the  throne,  till  he  became  of  age,  in  1651,  the 
hiftory  cf  his  reign  is  properly  that  of  the  regency  of  his  mo- 
ther, Anne  of  Auftria,  and  of  the  faction  of  the  Fronde.  The 
hiftory  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  engrofTed  the  whole  of  the 
fovereign  authority,  extends  from  the  time  when  Louis  at-? 
tained  the  years  of  majority,  to  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  in 
?66i.  But  even  during  thofe  two  periods  we  may  difcover  ii; 
the  young  monarch  ftrong  indications  of  his  fubfequent  cha* 
racier »     "Mazarine  had  got  himfelf  appointed  to  fuperintend 
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the  education  of  the  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Philip ;  and  it 
•appears  that,  with  the  approbation  of  the  queen,  he  made  it 
his  object  to  render  the  former  of  them  a  bold  and  manly  cha- 
racter j  the  other,  foft  and  effeminate;  in  both  which  pur- 
pofes  he  feems  to  have  fucceeded  to  his  with.  The  Memoirs 
commence  with  an  account  of  the  family  of  the  cardinal,  and 
of  his  feven  nieces,  whom  he  introduced  at  court,  with  the 
view  of  eftablithing  them  in  the  world.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
a  particular  favourite  with  the  young  king  •,  and  had  not  the 
cardinal's  prudence  retrained  the  fuggeftions  of  his  ambition, 
fhe  would  undoubtedly  have  been  raifed  by  her  lover  to  the 
throne.  This  celebrated  ecclefiaftic,  at  his  death,  left  im- 
menfe  riches  to  his  relations.  According  to  the  authority  of 
St.  Simon,  it  was  proved,  in  open  court,  in  the  procefs  raifed 
by  the  duke  of  Mazarine,  againft  his  own  fon,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain rcftitution  of  his  mother's  dowry,  that  he  had  received  at 
her  marriage,  from  her  uncle  the  cardinal,  eight  and  twenty 
millions  of  livres.  Add  to  this  fum,  fays  St.  Simon,  the  por- 
tions of  his  other  nieces,  the  duchefs  of  Mercceur,  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Conti,  the  duchefs  of  Modena,  the  lady  of  conftable 
Colonna,  the  countefs  of  SoiiTons,  and  the  duchefs  of  Bou- 
illon, befides  the  vaft  wealth  that  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the  duke 
of  Nevers  j  all  which  treafures  were  amafTed,  not  in  a  period 
of  public  plenty  and  profperity,  but  during  a  feries  of  civil 
and  foreign  wars,  that  did  not  terminate  till  the  year  preced- 
ing his  death.  St.  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  this  amaz- 
ing fortune  which  the  cardinal  amafled,  with  the  defpotic  au- 
thority which  he  exercifed  in  the  court,  that  made  Louis  form 
an  unalterable  refolution,  never  to  have  a  firft  minifter,  and 
never  to  admit  an  ecclefiaftic  into  his  council. 

The  domeftic  life  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  gallantry,  in  the  courfe  of  which  we  find  him  al- 
ternately agitated  with  the  violence  of  paflion,  and  the  com- 
punctions of  religious  remorfe.  It  was  during  thofe  fcenes  of 
amorous  retirement  that  he  firft  became  acquainted  with  the 
widow  Scarron,  afterwards  the  famous  maoame  de  Mainte- 
non.  Of  this  lady's  introduction  at  court  our  author  gives 
the  following  account. 

*  About  the  year  1674,  when  near  forty  years  of  age,  fhe 
was  invited  from  her  retirement,  to  court,  to  live  with  Madame 
de  Montefpan,  who  now  wiihed  to  have  her  children  under  her 
own  eye.  Madame  Scarron's  fituation  at  court  was  a:  firft  a  very 
ambiguous  one.  Having  pafTed,  at  Paris,  as  the  mother  of  the 
children  whom  fhe  brought  up  in  fo  myfterious  a  manner,  fhe 
was  regarded  at  Verfailles  as  the  complaifant  friend  of  Madame 
de  Montefpan,  the  interefted  confident  of  her  intimacy  with  th« 
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king.  But  the  world  knew  not  what  pafied  privately  between 
tho  e  ladies;  they  knew  not  that  the  one,  under  the  preiTure  of 
remorfe,  went,  every  evening,  to  ex^refs  to  the  other,  her  peni- 
tence and  her  fear>  ;  and  the  governefs,  with  the  dignity  natural 
to  virtue,  m  ide  remonftrances  to  the  miftrefs  tha.  overwhelmed 
her  with  confuiion,  efpecially  when  too  evident  proofs  of  her  ir- 
regularities appeared;  (he  then  implored,  if  the  expreflion  may 
be  ufed,  the  companion  of  her  whom  fhe  feared.  At  the  birth 
of  another  child,  fhe  wrote  one  day  to  her  friend  :  *  Come  to  fee 
me  ;  but  don't  ftare  with  th  fe  large  black  eyes  which  fright  me.' 
'1  he  king  did  not,  at  firft,  like  her.  Whether  it  were,  that  her 
remonftrances  to  the  object,  of  his  paffion,  proved  troublefome  to 
him,  or  that  certain  m  :rks  of  difapprobation  might  fometimes 
efcape  from  her,  to  difoblige  him,  or  that  he  was  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  regard  an  uncommon  fhare  of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  efpe- 
cially in  a  woman,  with  a  fufpicious  eye;  he  looked  upon  the 
widow  Scarron,  as  a  prude,  and  would  have  been  weil  pleafed 
that  Madame  de  Montefpan  had  difmifTed  her;  yet  the  king  be- 
came infenfibiy  accuftomed  to  her,  till  he  at  lad  heard  her  re- 
monftrances with  the  fame  patience  as  his  miftrefs. 

■  He  was  indeed  difpofed  toliflen  by  the  fentiments  of  remorfe, 
which  he  now  began  to  feel,  as  well  as  Madame  de  Montefpan, 
by  the  ordinances  of  religion,  of  which  he  was  a  refpeftful  ob« 
ferver,  and  which  awakened  him  ifi  a  fenfe  of  his  violations  of  the 
laws  of  morality,  by  the  folemn  feftivals,  and  a  jubilee,  the  re- 
turn of  which,  about  this  time,  operated  not  lefs  to  excite  than 
to  quiet  the  alarms  of  confeience,  and,  above  all,  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  preachers,  which  were  fometimes  bold  and  ve- 
hement, fometimes  gentle  and  pathetic.' 


c  We  may  here  recoiled!  the  famous  apoftrophe  of  the  Jefuit, 
imitated  from  the  prophet  Nathan,  in  his  reproof  to  David  for 
his  adultery  with  Bathfheba,  Thou  art  the  man.  Such  fhafts 
from  a  fkilful  hand,  pierced  deep  in  the  guilty  heart.  The  mo- 
narch and  his  miftrefs  agreed  to  feparate.  They  were  for  months 
and  years  forming  this  defign,  but  a  moment  would  often  van- 
quilh  their  resolutions,  Being  in  earneit,  however,  they  tried 
various  means,  even  journeys  and  abfence  ;  means  that  are  ge- 
nerally effectual,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  extinguifh  the  criminal  paffions. 
The  king  made  a  campaign,  and  Madame  de  Montefpan  went  to 
drink  the  wa:ers  at  Bourbon.  But  on  their  return,  the  ardour  of 
their  mutual  pailion  having  been  but  imperfectly  extinguifhed, 
was  renewed,  and  extended  its  influence  to  all  around  them.' 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  has  been  blamed  for  his  profufion  of 
espence  in  purfuits  of  vanity  and  pleafure  ;  but,  as  our  author 
cbferves,  it  ought,  in  juftice,  not  to  be  forgotten  what  he  did 
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for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  his  kingdom.  The  academies  of 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  owe  their  origin  to  him. 
He  procured  models  from  Rome,  at  great  expence,  and  found- 
ed a  fchool,  in  which  his  fubjects  might  perfect  themlelves 
in  thofe  arts.  They  produced  mailer-pieces  to  adorn  his  pa- 
laces and  gardens,  for  which  he  paid  very  liberal  prices.  Com- 
merce was  In  a  languifhing  (late  when  he  afcended  the  throne  ; 
but  he  extended  the  trade  of  the  nation  to  Afia,  by  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Eaft  India  company  -,  and  opened  roads,  and 
widened  rivers,  for  the  circulation  of  commodities  thro 
the  interior  parts  of  his  kingdom.  He  united  the  two  feas,  by 
cutting  the  canal  of  Languedoc ;  eilablilhed  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures;  deprived  Venice  of  her  cryftal,  and  Flanders 
of  her  tapeilry ;  created  a  navy  to  protect  trade ;  rendered  pro- 
visions plentiful  by  encouraging  agriculture*,  reformed 
French  code-,  repreiTed  the  rage  of  duelling  -,  conferred  eccle- 
fiaftical  dignities  as  the  reward  of  merit ;  patronized  the  learn- 
ed, both  of  his  own  fubje&s  and  foreigners;  and  bellowed  li- 
beral encouragement  on  genius.  Aftronomy  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  Obfervatory,  the  Louvre  for  its  periftyle,  Pars 
for  its  police,  the  troops  for  their  difcipline,  the  fea-coafls  for 
their  fafe  harbour s,  the  frontiers  for  their  fortreffes,  and  the 
whole  nation  for  the  Hofpitai  of  Invalids. 

Thefe  are  indeed  fignal  monuments  of  royal  munificence  and 
patriotifm  ;  and  had  not  Louis  been  actuated  by  an  infatiable 
ambition  of  conqueft,  to  which  he  facrificed  with  unbounded 
profufion  the  blood  and  treafure  of  his  fubjecis,  he  mud  have 
been  ranked  among  the  moil  beneficent  of  princes.  He  can- 
not, however,  be  accufed  of  having  exprefied  no  concern  for 
his  errors  on  his  death-bed.  We  are  informed  that  he  lament- 
ed the  irregularities  of  his  youth,  made  a  public  confefTjon  of 
them,  afked  pardon  for  the  fcandal  he  had  occafioned,  review- 
ed, in  bitternefs  of  heart,  all  the  errors  of  his  life,  faid  that  he 
had  been  too  fond  of  war,  exhorted  his  fuccefTor  not  to  follow 
his  example,  but  to  leflen  the  taxes,  and  love  his  fubjecb. 
What  he  moil  regretted  was,  that  he  had  not  had  time  fince 
the  peace,  to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  ilouriihing  Hate,  and 
leave  the  nation  happy.  ♦ 

Louis  is  faid  to  have  pofTeffed  a  great  fund  of  affability, 
mildnefs,  politenefs,  and  fenfibility.  None  ever  bellowed  fa- 
vours with  a  better  grace  than  he.  In  politenefs  to  the  ladies 
he  was  unequalled.  He  never  parTed  before  a  woman  without 
moving  his  hat ;  not  even  before  a  chamber-maid,  knowing 
her  to  be  fuch.  If  he  accoiled  any  lady,  he  remained  unco- 
vered till  he  had  done  fpeaking  with  her. 

In  thefe  Memoirs,  M.  AnquetU,  exclufiye  of  the  informa- 
tion 
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lion  which  ho  has  received  from  correfpondents,  has  collected 
the  fcattered  in  ■  a  fauki  s,   who  have 

treated,  either  profefledly  or  incidentally,  of  the  court  of  Louts 
XIV.  >  and  he  has  arranged  the  whole  in  perfpicuous  and 
chronological  order.  The  narrative  appears  to  be  every  where 
fupported  by  good  evidence ;  and,  to  many  readers,  even  its 
minutenefs  may  prove  a  ftfbng  recommendation. 

Objervationt  on  the  frefent  State  of  Mufic  in  London*     By  Wil- 
liam Jack  [on  of  Exeter.     %vo»     is.     Harrifon.      1791* 

|UR  author's  object  is  the  general  ftate  of  mufic  in  the  me- 
tropolis, its  excellencies  and  defefts.  '  Mufic,  and  not 
muficians,  is  his  fubjecV  His  obfervations  appear  to  be  dic- 
tated by  profeflional  knowledge  as  well  as  a  refined  and  accu- 
rate tafte.  He  laments  with  equal  force  and  juftice  the  lofs  of 
melody  in  modern  compofitions,  adding  fome  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  defects  of  vocal  performances.  We  (hall  felecl:, 
as  a  fpecimen,  what  he  has  faid  of  the  mufic  at  the  Abbey,  as 
it  is  a  fubjecl  mote  generally  understood,  and  confequently 
more  interefting. 

•  There  is  a  fafhion  in  mufic  as  well  as  in  drefs ;  and,  though 
the  rrch  parliamentary  robes  of  a  peer  are  above  fafhion,  yet  we 
expect,  in  common  cloaths,  the  cut  of  the  times.  Now,  there  is 
much  of  Handel's  mufic  that  is  not  grand  enough  to  be  in  the 
upper  clafs  ;  nor  good  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  con- 
noiifeur ;  nor  fafhionable  enough  to  be  performed  btfore  an  au- 
dience, who  are  at  leait  knowing  in  modern  ftyle.  Thefe  pieces 
ihould  be  fufFered  to  fleep  quietly  in  oblivion  ;  for,  however  we 
may  covet  variety,  no  cue  chufes  to  change  for  the  worfe. 

■  With  all  my  admiration  of  the  Abbey  mufic,  I  think  it  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  will  do  much  more.  The  pieces 
Vhich  are  performed  there,  have  a  mimic  performance  in  almofl: 
every  great  town  in  the  kingdom  which  contributes  to  eftabliih  an 
exclufive  tafte  ftr  Handel's  mufic  only.  Any  thing  that  helps  to 
fix  art  to  a  certain  point  is  defiructive  to  further  improvement.' 


.  *  For  ought  we  know,  there  are  numbers  of  compofers  in 
England  who  may  be  very  worthy  of  notice,  if  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  public  exhibition.  Thefe  are  prevented  from  mew- 
ing their  abilities,  by  the  idea  that  Handel  alone  can  compofe 
Oratorios,  Anthems,  &c.  or  that  no  one  elfe  can  equal,  much  lefs 
excel,  what  he  has  done  in  that  clafs  of  mufic.  But,  by  this 
prepoiTefiion,  the  public  may  be  cheated  out  of  much  pleafure, 
and  all  poffible  impravemeat  precluded. 

■  Let 
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€  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  fuch  an  exclusive  tafte  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed for  the  compofers  of  the  tafte  of  Charles  the  Firit,  we 
then  fhould  have  loll  Purcel;  and,  if  no  mufic  but  Purcel's  could 
have  been  heard  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft,  Handel  himfelf 
would  have  continued  unknown.* 

With  thefc  obfervations  we  entirely  coincide,  and  can  ven- 
ture to  recommend  this  little  work  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
feflio..,  and  mufical  readers  in  general. 

The  prefent  State  of  Hudfon's  Bay.  Containing  a  full  Dcfcrip- 
tion  of  that  Settlement^  and  the  adjacent  Country ;  and  like- 
wife  of  the  Fur  Tradey  &c.  isfc.  By  Edward  Umfreville* 
tvo.  4f.  Boards.  Stalker.  J  790. 
R.  Umfreville  informs  us,  in  the  title,  that  he  was  eleven 
years  in  the  fervice  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company,  and 
four  years  in  the  Canada  fur-trade.  He  fpeaks  like  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  the  fubjecl;  plain,  unadorned,  and  ho- 
ned. The  company,  in  this  Narrative,  are  feverely  cenfured, 
as  fecret,  interelted,  and  avaricious ;  oppofing  every  attempt 
to  improve,  to  increafe,  or  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of 
the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  We  have  fome  reafen  to 
believe  that  this  has  been  the  cafe,  but  it  is  no  longer  fo ;  and 
the  late  eftabliihment  of  a  fuperior  province  of  Canada,  a  mea- 
fure  highly  politic  and  judicious,  reflecting  equal  luftre  on 
the  fpirit  and  difcernment  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  will 
entirely  deftroy  every  remaining  fpark  of  monopoly,  if  it  fhould 
ftill  exift.  We  have  good  authority  for  declaring,  that  the 
Hudfon's  Bay  and  the  north-weft  Canada  companies  have  but 
one  view,  and  they  will  probably  co-operate  in  one  great  de- 
figh,  a  permanent  eftabliihment  on  the  weftern  coait,  and  3. 
ready  communication  with  the  eailern.  There  are  additional 
reafons  for  Luppbfing,  that  no  communication  by  fea  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  exifts,  except  in  very  high  latitudes : 
a  chain  of  mountains  divides  the  Arathapefcow  from  Slave 
Lake,  and  the  fuurces  of  Cook's,  or  the  great  weftern  river. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  water  carriage  is  fo  extensive,  and  the 
carrying  places  fo  few,  that  the  communication  between  the 
oppofite  mores  is  eafy  ;  and  the  Hudfon's  Bay  furs,  with  thofe 
of  Canada,  may  in  future  be  embarked  from  the  weftern  coaft, 
and  fent  to  China  from  that  point.  - 

Our  author  wintered  in  the  computed  latitude  of  55  and 
120 'welt  longitude  from  London  ;  a  longitude  not  greatly 
weft  of  Hudfon's  Houfe,  but  in  a  higher  latitude  (if  correct) 
than  any  one  has  wintered  in  this  degree  of  longitude.  The 
flony  mountains,  in  this  quotation,  are  thole  probably  marked 
Crit.Rev.N.Ar.(II.)>/v,  1791.  Z  fr 
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in  the  beft  maps  in  lat.  49,  running  from  eaft  to  the  Weft 
through  the  country  of  the  Naudueffis,  and  then  pafling  north 
wefternly  to  divide  the  two  lakes  which  we  have  mentioned. 
This  chain  is  met  again  by  the  Canadian  traders  in  the  fame 
direction  in  lat.  60.  Mr.  Umfreville's  ftation  was  a  little  to 
the  eaft  and  to  the  north  of  this  chain,  on  the  banks  of  a  ri- 
ver which  iflues  from  it. 

.  '  The  courfe  of  the  river  was  nearly  eaft,  and  1  wintered  about 
feven  hundred  miles  above  its  difcharge  into  the  Cedar  lake.  Its 
current  is  very  regular,  and  in  the  whole  diftance,  we  have* but 
one  place  where  the  palTage  is  in  the  leaft  impeded  by  the  rapids  ; 
and  even  this  place  is  very  trifling,  and.eafily  pafTed  with  proper 
care.  Every  part  of  this  river,  where  the  channel  is  wide,  is  much 
incommoded  by  fand  banks  and  Ihoals.  The  mores  and  bed  of  it 
are  muddy,  and  confequently  the  water  is  very  dirty.  What  I 
have  often  thought  worthy  of  obfervation  during  my  flay  here,  has 
been  the  very  fudden  and  rapid  rife  of  the  water  in  the  river  dur- 
ing the  fummer  month?,  and  this  without  any  apparent  caufe,  or 
extraordinary  rains.  In  the  fummer  of  1786  I  obferved  the  water 
to  rife  ten  feet  perpendicular  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- four  hours  ; 
thence  it  fubfided  gradually  to  its  ufual  height ;  and  then  rapidly 
rofe  as  before.  This  rifing  of  the  water  drowns  all  the  country 
about  the  bottom  of  the  river,  where  the  banks  are  uncommonly 
low  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  people  who  navigate  the 
traders  canoes  are  obliged  to  fleep  in  them,  for  want  of  a  place  to 
put  aihore. 

'  This  river  has  feveral  kind  of  nfh  in  it,  and  fturgeon  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  are  in  great  plenty.  Its  diftance  above  us  is 
not  known  ;  but  by  Indian  information,  we  learn,  that  it  is  form- 
ed from  a  great  number  of  fmall  rivers,  which  iffue  from  an  extra- 
ordinary ridge  of  rocks,  called  the  Stony  Mountain. 

'  This  mountain  is  the  mod  remarkable  place  in  the  country, 
and  appears  to  be  the  barrier  between  the  Indians  that  trade  with 
us  and  thofe  who  trade  with  ftrangers  on  the  other  fide.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  feven  days  journey  before  you  arrive  at  it.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  its  extent  at  prefent,  but  it  feems  to  have  a 
north  and  fouth  direction.  It  is  faid  that  all  the  rivers  on  the-  eaft 
fide  of  the  mountain  have  an  eafterly  courfe,  and  thofe  on  the  Weft 
fide  take  a  wefterly  courfe  ;  the  latter  mult  evidently  fall  into  the 
South  Seas.' 


'  All  the  lower  country  near  the  river  for  a  confiderable  diftance, 
affords  no  other  wood  than  willows,  and  a  few  fmall  poplars.  The 
land  is  exceeding  marmy,  and  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
birds  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  Higher  up,  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
vej  are  fteeper,  and  pines  become  frequent,  which  are  intermixed 
with  a  few  infignificant  elm  and  birch  trees. 
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thefe  countries  are  well  ftored  withmoofe,  beavers,  otters* 
j&c.  but  the  red  deer,  jumping  deer,  and  buffalo,  are  not  be  found 
till  you  are  confiderably  higher  up  the  river,  where  the  country- 
becomes  more  open,  and  To  free  fr:m  woods,  that  in  many  places 
fcarce  a  futficiency  can  be  procured  to  make  a  temporary  fire  for 
travellers,  who  are  obliged  inftead  thereof  to  ufe  buffalo  dung. 
Dur'-ng  the  winter,  diiiant  journie.s  become  dangerous  as  the  tem- 
pestuous weather  often  raifes  fnow  drifts.  Difficulties  arifing  from 
thence  are  not  to  be  obviated  by  Grangers,  but  the  natives  feidom 
meet  with  any  accidents  through  thefe  obftru&ions,  their  innate 
knowledge  of  the  country  guiding  them  unerringly  to  the  fpot 
they  would  wilh  to  reach. 

•  Many  fpacious  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  the  inland  parts.  ?*tfoft 
of  thefe  abound  with  nth,  efpeciaily  when  joined  to  a  river  ;  but 
the  natives  feidom  or  never  look  after  them,  and  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  Indian*  who  came  to  our  fettlements  to  trade,  will  neither 
eat  fiih,  water-fowl,  nor  any  amphibious  animal.' 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  thefe  mountains  abound  with 
coals,  which  are  brought  down  by  the  floods. 

The  defcription  of  the  country  near  Hudfon's  Bay  difplays 
no  peculiar  features.  It  has  all  the  gloomy  appearance  of 
northern  regions,  and  the  animals  are  the  peculiar  ones  of  fuch 
high  latitudes.  Deer  and  goats  are,  however,  more  numer- 
ous than  we  mould  have  fuppofed.  On  the  whole,  thefe  dif- 
tri6ls  afford  many  of  the  accommodations,  and  fome  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  They  may  be  the  habitation  of  powerful  na- 
tions, and  extend  their  conquefts  acrofs  the  Pacific,  over  the 
effeminate  Chinefe  or  the  wilder  Tartars.  *  Our  author's  ac- 
count is  in  many  refpects  judicious,  plain,  and  comprehen- 
five. 

A  Volume  of  Letters  from  Dr.  Berkenhout  to  his  Son  at  the 

Univcrjity.  %vo.  6s.  Boards.  Cadell.  1 79 1. 
/npHE  old  adage,  '  De  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonum,'  feems  to  have 
A  been  dictated  by  tendernefs  and  humanity.  Errors  are 
diminifhed  when  the  grave  has  once  interpofed,  and  the  good 
qualities  are  proportionabfy  magnified.  The  generous  feel- 
ings alfo  add  to  this  unwillingness  to  blame,  and  every  liberal 
mind  feels  it  an  act  of  cowardice  to  attack  thofe  who  cannot 
defend  themfelves,  or  to  oppofe  when  refiftance  is  no  longer 
to  be  expected.  When  the  bed  propenlities  of  the  human 
mind  are  thus  engaged,  to  repel  cenfure  and  to  invite  praife, 
indifcrkninate  panegyric  feerpa  likely  to  be  the  rcfult.  But 
tendernefs  in  excels  may  become  criminal ;  and  when  the  writ- 
ings of  an  author  remain,  the  fame  humanity,  exerted  in  the 
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caufe  of  the  furvivors,  will  lend  the  critic  with  anxiety  to  de- 
tect error.  The  opinion  has  consequently  been  foftened,  and 
.  verum  fubftituted  for  bonum :  it  has  indeed  generally  hap- 
pened, in  confequence  of  the  former  influence,  that  truth  has 
affirmed  its  fairefl  garb,  and  impartially  appeared  almoft  like 
praife.  With  thefe  precautions  we  may  enlarge  on  the 
literary  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Berkenhout,  who,  though 
not  free  from  error,  had  many  claims  to  our  commendation. 

When  we  reflect,  that  the  early  part  of  Dr.  Berkenhout's 
life  was  fpent  in  an  active  profeffion,  we  ihall  perhaps  wonder 
that  he  did  fo  much.  But  to  a  clearnefs  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion, he  added  no  flight  accuracy  of  difcrimination.  His  early 
education  appears  to  have  been  a  liberal  one,  and  the  quali- 
ties, juft  mentioned,  were  more  valuable,  as  his  memory  feems 
to  have  been  uncommonly  retentive.  To  fuch  a  mind,  the 
active  motions  of  an  army,  even  on  fervice,  would  be  a  fchool 
pf  information.  Ore  traheret  quodcunque  potuerit,  &  adde- 
ret  acervo.  Thefe  accidental  accumulations  his  future  ftudies 
would  render  advantageous  :  in  a  well  arranged  ftore-houfe, 
they  would  be  always  ready  for  fervice  ;  and  what  had  been 
gradually  collecting,  when  occafion  offered,  might  be  at  once 
produced,  and  aftonifh  by  an  apparent  fertility  of  invention,  or 
an  unexhaufled  fund  of  fcience.  In  various  departments,  Dr* 
Berkenhout  has  written  with  fuccefs.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  errors  of  his  botanical  works,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  the  parent  of  an  accurate,  Englifh,  bota~ 
nical  nomenclature.  The  offspring  has  grown,  and  from  at- 
tention greatly  improved,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  in  the 
firft  ftate,  it  was  weak,  imperfect,  and  \c(s  ufeful.  In  me- 
dicine, we  have  occasionally  found,  that  the  rapidity  of  his 
ideas  has  hurried  him  from  the  path  of  cool  patient  inveftiga- 
tion :  in  the  lighter  works,  this  rapidity,  and  his  powers  of 
readily  combining  diftant  and  apparently  heterogeneous  ob- 
jects, have  rendered  him  an  entertaining  and  inftru&ivc  au- 
thor. His  intuition,  we  have  faid,  was  clear,  and  his  judg- 
ment exact ;  but  what  he  did  not  fee  with  accuracy  at  fir  ft,  he 
apparently  continued  to  miflake.  Yet  few  who,  like  him, 
have  furveyed  rapidly,  and  comprehended  quickly,  have  erred 
to  feldom.  Thoie  who  have  inveftigated  nature,  with  his  fy- 
nopfis  in  their  hands,  will  find  numerous  inftances  of  his  acute- 
nefs  in  obfen  ation,  and  his  fagacity  in  £iftinction  :  they  will 
find  inftances  too  of  overfight  and  neglect.  To  what  can 
we  attribute  thefe  ?  To  hafte,  to  the  nccefhty  of  publish- 
ing early,  or  to  the  lafhtude,  which  lively  active  minds 
fooneft  experience.  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Berkenhout  feems 
never  to  have  been  a  profound  inveftigatcr  of  nature  ;  but  he 

knew 
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lenew  mucli ;  lie  knew  many  things  perfectly ;  and  underftood 
fully  thofe  to  which  his  attention  had  been  particularly  di- 
rected. 

If  from  this  little  Sketch  of  our  author's  character,  we  turn 
to  his  work,  we  (hail  find  it  a  faithful  picture  of  his  mind. 
He  is  here  ken  with  little  difguife,  and  we  have  followed  him 
in  his  walks,  occaiionally  his  ramblings,  with  great  pleafure. 
The  fir  ft  queftion,  particularly  interefting,  is  what  relates  to 
a  public  or  a  private  education.  He  fcems  to  prefer  the  lat- 
ter, chiefly  becaufe  much  time  is  loft  by  vacations  and  holi- 
days ;  the  morals  as  well  as  the  mind  neglected,  or  injured  by 
the  cuftoms  of  public  fchools.  A  fchooi  is  the  world  in  mi- 
niature :  a  boy  is  taught  to  depend  on  his  own  powers,  on  his 
own  activity,  ftrength,  and  knowledge  ;  nor  would  the  mind, 
which  is  deprelled  to  fervility  by  being  a  c  fag'  in  its  early 
period,  or  exalted  to  haughtinefs  from  an  upper  Ration,  be 
different  in  fimilar  circumftances  of  the  future  life,  wherever 
the  early  days  may  have  been  fpent.  What  more  certainly 
gives  a  manly  independent  fpirit,  than  owing  diftinclions  to 
our  own  exertions  ?  In  other  refpects,  we  have  already  faid, 
and  often  repeated,  that  experience  is  greatly  in  favour  o£ 
public  fchools.  We  fee  not  fuch  perfect  fcholars,  fuch  ac- 
complished men,  or  fuch  able  profelfional  characters  from  the 
receiTes  of  a  private  feminary;  and  we  have  been  led  to  ac- 
count for  it  from  the  neceflity  of  exerting  the  memory  chiefly 
in  the  acquifition  of  languages,  a  power  of  the  mind  which, 
expands  early,  and  is  not  eafily  overburthened,  while  the  other 
powers  mature  and  gain  ftrength,  without  being  checked  by 
unfeafonable  exertions. 

The  monaftic  Gothic  inftitutions  of  our  univerfities  are 
blamed  with  fome  propriety.  A  change  would  be  undoubtedly 
ufeful  •,  yet  experience,  a  faithful  guide,  informs  us,  that  thefe 
forms,  though  not  eligible,  are  not  very  injurious ;  and  incli- 
nation alone  will  prevent  a  ftudent  from  acquiring  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  a  fund  of  fcience  and  information.  The  little 
biographical  (ketches  of  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke, 
while  they  prove  this  pofition,  are  inftances  of  our  author's 
general  knowledge,  and  his  lively  pleafing  manner  of  commu- 
nicating it. 

A  very  (Inking  and  ufeful  part  of  thefe  Letters  is  the  com- 
prehenfive  mode  of  communicating  the  grounds  of  fome  of  the 
fciences ;  the  hinges  on  which  they  hang ;  the  great  roads 
which  lead  the  mind  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  with  facility  and 
accuracy.  For  this  purpofe  Dr.  Berkenhout,  from  his  gene- 
ral, clear  and  comprehenfive  views,  was  particularly  fitted  ; 
f;ad  he  has  fucceetfcd  in  general  well.     Indeed,  where  he  has 
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failed,  the  fault  is  rather  in  the  fcienee,  or  perhaps  his  adopt 
ing  a  method  for  which  the  fcienee  was  not  fitted. 

The  firft  of  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  is  logic ;  but,  in 
this  point,  we  mull  make  a  ncceflary  diftinction.  Logic  con- 
fifts  either  in  inveftieating  the  nature  and  modes  of  arguments 
and  reafoning,  by  which  the  mind  is  moft  fuccefsfully  con- 
dueled  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  or  it  is  the  employment  of  thefe 
rules  in  metaphyseal  fpeculations.  Our  author  confiders  the 
fcienee  in  this  complicated^view,  and  it  is  generally  combined 
by  the  heft  writers.  In  an  enquiry,  how  far  logic  is  ufeful, 
the  different  parts  mult  be  feparated  ;  and  of  the  firft  we  may 
fay  fliortly,  that,  though  fome  clear  difcerning  men  have  ufed 
their  weapons,  without  km  v  ing  their  names,  many  have  lofl 
their  caule  for  want  of  knowing  the  ufe  of  thefe  weapons. 
Logic  to  a  young  man  appears  a  mafs  of  abfurdities,  nor  is 
it  clear,  that  he  ever  recollects  in  his  future  life,  the  manual 
by  which  the  early  exertions  of  his  mind  may  have  been  di- 
rected. 

*  We  rrmft  not  be  too  ready  with  our  cui  bono  ?  The  logic  of 
the  Peripatetics,  I  confefs,  is  little  better  than  a  ufelefs  jargon  ; 
2nd  even  the  beit  fyilem  of  logic,  confidercd  only  as  the  art  or  in- 
ftrument  of  difputation,  is  more  likely  to  confound  truth  than  dif- 
cover  ir.  A  public  logical  difputation  refembles  much  the  prac- 
tice, in  former  times,  of  feeking  truth  by  fingle  combat.  He  that 
was  moil  dexterous  in  the  ufe  of  his  weapons,  whether  a  true  or  a 
falfe  knight,  always  proved  victorious.  Logic,  I  think,  might  as 
well  have  marched  into  oblivion  with  knight-errantry,  jufts  and 
tournaments.  Nevertheless,  if  I  diveft  logic  of  its  Ariftotelian  jar- 
gon ;  if  I  call  it  the  art  of  thinking,  not  of  wrangling  ;  or  rather, 
if  I  cali  it  not  an  art  but  a  fcienee,  the  knowledge  of  myfelf,  of  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  my  own  ideas  ;  a  fyilem  of  logic  will  then 
appear  a  delineation,  a  chart  of  the  humnn  underftanding,  and  con- 
sequently an  object  highly  deferving  my  attention. 

*  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  of  no  ufe  as  an  inftiument  of  inveftiga- 
tion,  it  is  univerfally  confidered  as  a  branch  of  academical  learn- 
ing ;  no  young  gentleman  therefore  would  run  the  rifk  of  appear- 
ing ignorant  of  logic  as  an  art,  its  terms,  and  conltrudion.  Be- 
fides,  as  the  univerfities  chufe  to  make  it  the  ladder  to  honours,  it 
;vould  be  foolifh  to  kick  it  down  till  you  have  done  with  it.' 

The  outline,  which  follows,  is  ftrictly  logical,  notwith- 
standing the  confullon  in  this  quotation,  and  the  outline  is  a 
very  able  one.  Yet,  perhaps,  logic  is  bell  learned  by  example, 
and  may  be  more  pleafmgly  inculcated  in  reading  Cicero's 
©rations,  than  by  the  belt  abftracl:  treatife.  The  utility  of 
metaphyfics,  and  its  principal  branch,  the  phyfiology  of  th# 
iiuman  mind,  we  need  not  defend. 

The 
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The  next  object  of  attention  is  the  fciencc  of  numbers,  and 
we  have  long  thought  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  arithmetic 
might  be  taught  in  an  afternoon.  The  method  which  occur- 
red to  our  minds  is,  we  think,  more  comprehenfive  than  this 
before  us,  though  Dr.  Berkenhout's  remarks  are  fingularly  in- 
genious and  clear.  We  are  furprifed  the  ingenious  author 
had  not  followed  the  fame  plan  refpeeting  geometry,  which 
has  in  this  way  engaged  often  our  attention.  If  parallel  lines, 
for  inftance,  had  been  defined  to  be  two  lines  not  coinciding, 
whofe  direction  was  the  fame,  and  lines  not  parallel,  thofe  in 
different  directions,  which,  when  they  meet,  form  an  angle, 
that  is  the  meafure  of  the  difference,  how  many  propofitions 
reflecting  the  properties  of  angles  and  triangles  would  it  not 
have  fayed  ?  We  know  that  the  geometricians  will  exclaim, 
that  thefe  are  propofitions  not  definitions  ;  but  they  fupply  the 
phce  of  the  latter,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  path,  by  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  ideas  which  they  inculcate.  Our  author  purfues 
his  remarks  only  to  common  and  fractional  arithmetic,  a*nd  to 
algebra.  Thefe  remarks,  and  the  plan  we  have  mentioned,  re- 
late, however,  only  to  general  ideas  :  the  practice  of  thefe 
fciences  is  more  intricate,  and  requires  frequent  trials. 

Rhetoric  is  another  fcience,of  which  Dr.  Berkenhout  endea- 
vours to  difcover  the  back  door.  It  is  introduced  by  fome  re- 
marks on  Ariltotle  and  his  writings  :  for  the  latter  he  feems 
not  to  have  any  predilection,  and  to  the  philofopher  he  is  not  al- 
ways candid  or  juft.  A  few  milcellaneous  letters  on  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  fome  unconnected  fubjects,  follow,  and  from  thefe  we  fhall 
felect  fome  excellent  obfervations  on  true  honour. 

'  A  man  of  honour,  a  gentleman,  they  are  fy nonimous  terms,  is 
eminently  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  by  the  uniform 
unreftrained  rectitude  of  his  conduct.  Other  men  are  honeft  in 
fear  of  the  punifhments  which  the  law  might  inflict :  they  are  re- 
ligious in  expectation  of  being  rewarded,  or  in  dread  of  the  devil, 
in  the  next  world.  A  gentleman  would  be  jull,  if  there  were  no 
written  laws  human  or  divine,  except  thofe  that  are  written  on  his 
heart  by  the  finger  of  his  Creator.  In  every  climate,  under  every 
fyftem  of  religion,  he  is  the  fame.  He  kneels  before  the  univer- 
(al  throne  cf  God,  in  gratitude  for  the  bleffings  he  has  received, 
and  in  humble  folicitation  for  his  future  protection.  He  venerates 
the  piety  of  good  men  of  all  religions.  He  difturbs  not  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country,  becaufe  the  agitation  of  fpeculative  opinions, 
produces  greater  evils  than  the  errors  it  is  intended  to  remove.  He 
reftrains  his  paffions,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  indulged  without  in- 
juring his  neighbour  or  himfelf.  He  gives  no  offence,  becaufe  he 
does  not  chufe  to  be  offended.  He  contracts  no  debts  which  he  is 
not  certain  that  he  can  difcharge,  becaufe  he  is  honelt  upon  prin- 
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ciple.  He  never  utters  a  falfchood,  becaufe  it  is  cowardly,  aT<! 
infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman.  He  bribes  no  man 
for  his  vote,  becaufe  he  will  not  make  a  villain.  He  meafures  all 
offences  by  the  intention  ;  but  he  refents  wiih  the  fpirit  of  a  gen- 
tleman, every  palpable  infult ;  becaufe,  in  the  prefent  humour  of 
the  world,  t  is  the  only  means  of  prefcrving  good  manners,  and 
of  fecuring  to  himfeif  that  refpedt,  which,  as  a  juil  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman, he  deierves.' 

f  To  learn  or  not  to  learn  rnufic,'  produces  a  very  entertain- 
ing and  inltruclive  difquifition,  and  the  queltion  is  anfwered 
with  peculiar  judgment  and  precifion.  To  know  the  prin- 
ciples and  grounds  of  mufic  is  the  qualification  of  every  g< 
tleman,  and  peculiarly  fo  of  every  one  who  pretends  to  the 
character  of  a  philosopher  ;  to  perform  it,  and  to  perform 
well,  requires  mere  time  and  practice,  than  any  one  engaged 
in  a  profefiional  line  can  allow.  But  may  it  not  be  admitted 
as  a  folace  from  the  fevcrer  fludies  ?  and  may  not  a  profefiional 
man  be  allowed  to  play,  though  he  mould  not  be  able  to  ex- 
cell  ?  Dr.  Berkenhout  anfwers  properly,  that  air  and  exercife 
are  the  moft  ufeful  reliefs  of  ftudy ;  and  mufic  is  fo  fafcinat- 
ing,  that,  th  nigh  it  be  firft  admitted  as  a  handmaid,  it  foon 
becomes  the  miltrefs.  To  a  man  engaged  m  ferious  fludies, 
the  reproof  of  the  Gred  n  philofooher,  if  he  excelled  in  mu- 
fic, might  be  applied,  *  Are  you  net  ajhamed  to  play  fo  well.' 
To  gentlemen  of  independent  fortune,  it  is  an  elegant  amufe- 
ment;  but  we  have  many  objections  to  admit  even  in  thefe 
of  great  excellence.  It  is  a  fcience  which  employs  no  one 
ufeful  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  one  that  leads  fometimes 
to  company,  which  a  gentleman  would  think  a  difgrace,  if 
they  were  not  rnuficians.  To  this,  however,  there  are  excep- 
tions, though  unfortunately  few.  The  philosophical  part  of 
mufic,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  foundation  of  mufical 
compofitions,  our  author  explains  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity 
and  eafe,  but  fome  fa£ls  of  curiofity  are  omitted  refpecting 
the  vibration  of  firings. 

The  outline  of  geography  is  not  executed  with  our  author's 
ufual  fkill  \  but  perhaps  the  fcience  admits  not  of  general  com- 
prehenfive  doclrines.  We  fufpecl:  geography  is  befl  learned 
by  fludying  it  in  hiflory  and  the  narratives  of  travellers.  Other- 
wife,  like  logic,  it  is  a  liil  of  uninterelling  names,  or  words. 

A  little  hiflory  of  the  ancient  Pceflum  follows,  occafioned  by 
fome  prints  of  its  ruins,  and  the  work  concludes  with  fome 
letters  on  botany.  Thefe  are  fingularly  entertaining  and  in- 
terefting  *,  but  we  fufpecl:  they  are  lefs  fit  for  learners.  The 
author  firft  engages  in  one  of  the  moft  difficult  and  intricate 
clafTes,  and  negledls  what,  in  a  difqu'fition  of  this  kind,  feems 
•f  moft  importance,  the  confideration  of  natural  families. 

On 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  few  exceptions  we  have  been  highly 
ed  with  thefe  Letters,  and  think  they  fliow  the  author  to  be 
a  judicious  philofophcr,  a  pious,  benevolent,  and  amiable  man, 

dn   Expujilion  of  the  Prinvtplet    cf  Anatomy  and  Phyfiolcvy, 
founded  on  the  Difeoveries  and  Improvements  of  the  lateft  and 
mojl  approved  II  rilers,  and  containing  the  Praekclioncs  SJna- 
tomicac  of  Ferdinand  Leber ,  tranflated  from  tht    Original} 
publifhcd  in  Latin,  at  Vienna.     By  Walter  Fdiq  ha  i,  Al.  D. 
2./V*.     %vo.      i#. 4.  Beards.     Rcbinfons.     1791. 
^TpHERE  is  a  little  ambiguity  in  the  title  of  this  work,  an4 
-**     more  in  the  preface.     The  author  began  it,  he  tells   us, 
before  he  faw  Leber's  lectures  and  has,  in  the  courfe,  fupplied 
the  German  profefibr's  defects,  and  corrected  his  errors.  The 
qucltion  then  was  how  much  of  the  work  was  to  be  attributed 
to  Leber,  and  how  much  to  the  tranflator.     After  fome  care 
in  comparing  this  treatife  with  the  original  works,  we  find  the 
text  to  confilt,  with  fome  very  minute  and  inconfulerable  va- 
riations, of  the  tranflation  only,  and  the  additional  matter  is 
in  the  notes.     If  our  author  had  ever  another  plan 

Amaz'd,  convine'd,  he  chsck'd  the  bold  defign. 

As  we  have  been  at  fome  pains  to  enquire  whether  the  text 
Was  at  all  enlarged,  it  has  enabled  us  to  fpeak  with  more  con- 
fidence of  the  tranflation.  It  feems  to  be  executed  with  ac- 
curacy and  perfpicuity:  we  cannot,  however,  highly  praife 
the  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  though  it  is  not  in  any  refpect  very- 
exceptionable.  We  could  have  wifhed  only  that  it  had  been 
fometimes  more  pointedly  concife,  and  that  a  few  harfll  and 
too  literally  tranilated  terms  had  been  altered — as  •  fabric,* 
*  proper  veiTels.' 

In  the  additions,  as  the  author  has  net  pointed  out  his  ob- 
jects, we  are  at  a  lofs  to  fay  why  fome  deef lines  were  not  de- 
tailed more  copiously,  and  why  fome  are  omitted.  In  the 
previous  phyfiological  (ketch  many  notes  are  added,  particu- 
larly from  Mr.  Hewfon  -,  but  a  few  improvements  lince  his 
time  are  omitted. 

In  the  olleology,  the  notes  are  very  nfefuL  though  perhaps 
the  author  enlarges  too  mucli  on  fome  objects  of  mere  curio- 
fityj  and  this  is  rather  reprehenfible,  as  Leber's  olleology  is 
peculiarly  minute,  and  often  ufelefsly  fo.  On  the  recent 
bones  the  remarks  are  few.  We  fully  agree  with  our  au- 
thor in  his  objection  to  the  ufe  commonly  ailigned  to  the 
marrow,  that  of  moiftening  and  rendering  the  bones  lefs  fra- 
gile, or  preventing  anehylofes  in  the  joints. 

The  two  notes  which  we  mall  tranferibe  relate  to  thefe  dif* 
Jerent  points. 

9  *  So 
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*  So  fay  Haller  and  Sabatier.  But  as  their  proofs  are  derived 
from  fuch  conditions  of  the  veficles  containing  medulla,  as  can 
never  exift  during  the  life,  or  health  of  the  part,  their  opinion 
avails  nothing.  We  agree  with  Haller  in  attributing  the  tranf- 
parency  of  the  bones  of  an  imperfectly  prepared  ikeleton,  or  of 
dikaftd  bones  in  the  living  fubjecl  to  the  tranfudation  of  medulla; 
but  we  differ  from  him  in  fuppofing  that  a  fimilar  tranfudation 
takes  place  in  the  living  body.  For  we  imagine,  that  the  grea/i- 
»efs  of  bones,  or  any  other  fign  of  tranfudation  can  only  happen 
from  a  deltruction  of  the  medullary  cells,  £1  apnfequence  of  putre- 
faction, or  feme  other  caufe.      Kali's  experiments  clearly  prove 

the  fragility  of  bones  is  not  leflened  by  the  marrow. 

*  Mr.  Cruikfhank  rejects  the  opinion  of  Leber,  Sabatier,  and 
Haller,  and  confiders  that  an  evaporation  of  the  watery  parts, 
and  a  confequent  drynefs  mult  neceffarily  precede  the  tranfudation 
of  oil,  even  though  the  medullary  membrane  and  cells  be  broken  : 
but  we  cannot  aflent  to  this  explanation  of  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  as 
we  are  dubious,  whether  a  bone  moitlened  with  the  animal  fluids 
refufes  to  imbibe  and  tranfmit  medulla,  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
paper  moiftened  with  water  does  not  fufTer  the  paffage  of  oil 
through  its  pores.  We  know  no  proof  that  the  bones  are  nourifh- 
ed  by  medulla,  as  atferted  by  fome  authors.  But  we  have  every 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  ufc  of  the  marrow,  as  well  as  of  the  fat, 
is  to  be  abferbed  into  the  fyftem,  when  the  blood  does  not  fupply 
it  with  noorifhment. 

4  Such  is  likewife  the  opinion  of  Haller  and  Sabatier;  who 
contend  that  marrow  tranfudes  through  the  thin  cartilaginous  fhell, 
covering  the  epiphyfes,  which  opinion  was  once  embraced  by 
Clopton  Havers,  who  confeffes  indeed  that  the  pores  are  very 
finall,  though  numerous,  and  hard  to  be  difecvered.  Moreover 
he  fays,  he  had  a  bone  of  a  horfe,  in  which  they  were  very  con- 
fpicuous ;  viiible  to  the  naked  eye. 

*  Now  modern  anatomilts  fay  nothing  of  fuch  pores  ;  and 
fnould  it  be  granted,  as  it  is,  that  cartilage  is  vafcular,  becoming 
yellow  in  jaundice,  neverthelefs  if  a  cartilage  be  immerfed 
and  foaked  in  a  coloured  liquor,  it  does  not  become  tinged,  al- 
though Haller  (hall  have  afierted  it,  upon  the  authority  of  Jiis 
very  good  friend  Benedict,  Stachelinus.' 

We  have  faid  that  we  fully  agree  with  our  author ;  but  we 
ought  to  add,  that  he  has  not  ftated  the  argument  advantage- 
ously, or  adduced  fome  of  the  molt  convincing  facts.  With 
refpe'et  to  the  formation  of  bones,  he  gives  the  various  fyflems 
of  Haller,  Nefbitt,  and  DuHamel;  concluding  very  proper- 
ly, that,  like  other  part?,  they  are  depofited  and  abforbed  by 
the  different  veiTels  generally  adapted  to  this  office. 

In  the  myology  Dr.  Vaughan  enumerates  only  the  pheno- 
mena of  mufcular  motiQp,  very  judicioufly  adding,  that  its 

caufes 
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caufes  are  beyond  our  comprehenfion.  The  additions  to  the 
defcriptions  chiefly  relate  to  the  Synonyms :  Leber  is  indeed 
minute  enough.  Our  author's  general  deScription  of  the  ar- 
teries is  concile  and  comprehenfive :  a  few  eircumflances, 
however,  might  have  been  added ;  and  we  were  furprifed  to 
find  him  repeating  the  exploded  opinion  of  Haller  refpe&ing 
the  nervous  vincula  round  the  Smaller  arteries.  If  we  remem- 
ber right,  Haller  himfelf  rejected  it  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  fcetus,  fome  pe- 
culiar opinions,  and  we  think  fome  more  probable  accounts, 
fhould  have  been  noticed. 

The  lymphatic  vefTels  are  very  fhortly  but  comprehenfively 
noticed  by  Leber,  and  his  account  is  chiefly  taken  from  Hew- 
fon.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  greatly  and  judiciouily  enlarged  it, 
though,  if  he  had  looked  at  MaScagni's  fyftem,  he  would  have 
found  fome  intere fling  obfervatiens  which  would  have  added 
to  the  utility  of  his  notes. 

The  fecond  volume  commences  with  the  neurology,  a  Sub- 
ject executed,  we  think,  imperfectly.  Two  ufes  of  ganglia, 
ascertained  with  Sufficient  accuracy,  are  omitted,  viz.  f.  Mix- 
ing the  nervous  fibres,  fo  as  to  render  an  injury  to  one  nerve 
not  fatal  to  any  given  part,  but  the  caufe  only  of  a  diminution 
of  power  to  many  different  parts.  2.  Giving  additional  powers 
by  means  of  the  cineritious  matter — in  other  words,  by  means 
of  other  arteries,  and  another,  perhaps  glandular,  fyftem.  A 
fhort  remark  on  the  pineal  gland,  the  Cartefian  feat  of  the 
foul,  we  fhall  transcribe.  The  account  of  the  glands  is  in  ge- 
neral correct. 

'  This  gland,  or  whatever  elfe  it  may  be,  for  it  has  various 
names,  is  perhaps  always  prefent,  as  well  in  man  as  in  woman,  in 
children  as  in  adults.  It  does  not  depend  on  difeafe.  It  was  once 
found  hollow.  It  is  larger  in  the  ox,  afs,  fheep,  flag,  &c.  than 
in  the  human  fpecies,  though  the  brain  of  all  thefe  animals  is  lefs 
than  that  of  man. 

*  Near  the  bafe  of  this  gland,  or  within  it,  from  the  fourteenth 
year,  is  a  little  heap  cf  (tones,  fometimes  larger  than  at  other 
times  :  the  larger  (tones  are'  generally  in  the  middle  Surrounded 
by  the  fmaller,  fo  that  it  is  properly  enough- called  Acervulus. 
Thefe  (lones  are  not  of  a  bony  nature  :  they  fink  quickly  in  wa- 
ter.' 

.  In  the  Splanchnology,  Leber  explains  che  ftruclure  of  the 
common  integuments,  and  our  author  illuilrates  what  he  fays 
of  the  fkin,  by  Several  curious  facts,  extracted  from  different 
authors.  The  following  obfervations,  from  Blumenbach,  we 
&a!l  tranfciibe. 

*  The 
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*  The  colour  of  the  fkin,  as  it  conftitutes  a  principal  variety 
in  men  that  inhabit  different  regions  of  the  earth,  has  always  been 
a  fubjefl  of  much  contemplation.  Malpighi,  who  obferved  that 
the  cuticle  and  cutis  are  both  white,  attributed  it  to  the  corpus 
mucofum ;  and  the  greater  number  of  phyfiologifts  are  of  his 
opinion. 

1  Mankind  differ  in  colour,  in  form,  in  ftature,  and  in  their 
manners,  in  all  the  intermediate  degrees  between  the  Eaft  and  the 
Welt,  and  the  North  and  the  South.  Buffon  has  elegantly  defcribed 
thefe  difference*.  Doclor  Hunter  made  feven  varieties  of  mankind, 
founded  on  their  colour  only  ;  and  Blumenbach  has  made  only 
£ve,  founded  on  the  colour  of  the  fkin,  and  the  formation  of  the 
face  and  ftature.  His  fir  ft.  variety  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of 
all  Europe,  of  the  weftern  part  of  Alia,  and  of  the  northern  part 
of  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and  of  Efquimaux.  Thefe 
have  a  white  fkin,  and  a  beautiful  form.  The  iecond  variety 
comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  Afia,  who  are 
of  a  brown  colour  verging  to  olive,  having  their  faces  flat,  their 
eye-brows  fmall,  and  their  hair  thin.  This  variety  he  fubdivides 
into  two,  the  one  comprehending  the  northern,  and  the  other, 
the  fouthern  people.  His  third  variety  comprehends  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Africa,  except  the  northern.  Thefe,  he  obferves, 
differ  fo  much,  that  you  may  know  them  at  fir  ft  fight  from  Eu- 
ropeans. Their  upper  jaw  projects,  their  lips  are  large  and  tu- 
mid, their  nofe  is  like  that  of  an  ape,  their  fkin  is  black,  the 
hair  of  their  heads  is  very  black,  and  fhort  and  curling,  and  they 
^re  very  fleftiy.  The  fourth  variety  comprehends  the  people  of 
America,  whole  colour  is  like  that  of  copper,  whole  ftature  is 
.{lender,  and  whofe  hair  is  thin.  Laftly,  the  fifth  variety  com- 
prehends the  people  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whofe  colour  is  very 
brown,  whofe  nofe  is  very  flat,  and  whofe  hair  — the  hair  of  the 
head — is  very  thick/ 

The  bed  parts  of  this  chapter,  we  fpeak  always  of  the  notes, 
are  what  relate  to  digeltion.  Our  author  has  collected  vari- 
ous important  facts,  nor  ought  we  to  blame  him,  though  he 
is  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  us,  refpecting  their  applica- 
tion. His  collection  ihows,  that  his  reading  and  his  erudi* 
tion  are  extenhve  *,  we  believe  Dr.  Fordyce's  tract  was  not 
publifhed  in  time,  to  be  the  object,  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  atten- 
tion. The  catamenia,  our  author  tells  us,  from  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, confift  of  a  fecreted  fluid.  Some  of  the  observations 
which  follow,  though  they  difplay  the  author's  knowledge  and 
attention,  are  not  adapted  for  our  work.  We  fhall  conclude 
pur  cxtradts  with  fome  obfervations  relating  to  the  iris. 

*  Silvefter  O'Halloran,  as  well  as  Marherr,  aflem  that  their** 
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5s  truly  mufcular,  and  diftinct  from  the  choroides.  He  fays  it  is 
convex,  and  that  the  infide  of  the  ligamentum  ciliare  is  evidently 
flefhy.  According  to  him,  the  firit  range  of  fibres  on  the  infide 
of  the  iris,  in  man,  is  about  the  breadth  of  a  line  ;  and  this  pha- 
lanx is  clofed  by  a  kind  of  tendinous  narrow  ami  circular  band. 
From  hence  proceeds  another  row,  (mailer  than  the  former,  but 
like  them  radiated.  And  that  part  of  the  iris  which  forms  the 
pupil  is  ftill  finer  than  the  latl,  and  free  from  any  adherence  ; 
hence  its  contraction  and  dlatation  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity 
or  diftance  of  objects.  He  denies  that  the  iris  has  any  circular 
fibres,  as  thofe  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  deferred  by  Ruyfch, 
•but  ftippofes,  like  Leber,  that  they  are  all  radiated. 

*  Profefibr  Blumenbach,  though  he  does  not  infer,  like  Haller, 
that  the  motion  of  the  iris  depends  upon  an  influx  of  fluid  into  it* 
veflels,  yet  he  denies  that  the  iris  is  mufcular,  or  endued  with 
irritability.  He  fays  that  the  motion  of  the  iris  is  n  >t  changed 
when  that  of  the  heart  is ;  and  finally,  he  derives  the  motion  of 
the  iris  from  its  vita  propria. 

•  The  natural  ftate  of  the  pupil  is  its  dilatation,  or  retraction. 
Blumenbach  fays  that  when  the  eye-lids  of  a  child,  foon  after 
birth  are  opened,  during  fleep,  the  pupil  is  clofed  up,  but  is 
fuddenly  opened,  when  the  child  awakes.  The  expanfion  of 
the  iris,  during  fleep  in  the  mammalia,  he  attributes  to  cuilom.' 

On  the  whole,  we  think  thefe  volumes  very  ufeful  ailiftants 
-to  the  itudent,  and  a  good  remembrancer  to  the  more  experi- 
enced practitioner.  Leber's  fame  is  already  eftablifhed,  and 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  extended  it,  as  well  as  his  own.  In  our  cur- 
fory  examination,  we  have  indeed  found  fomething  to  blame, 
.and  obfervations,  which  we  wiih  had  been  added  ;  but  perhaps 
we  have  been  too  faftidious.  We  ought  not  to  dimimfh  our 
author's  medical  erudition,  for  he  has  collected  much  from  no 
common  fources  ;  and  the  dreams,  through  his  channel,  have 
pafl'ed  unpolluted. 

*Thc  Life  of  Samuel  fohnfon,  LL.  D.  comprehending  an  Account 
of  his  Studies  and  numerous  fVorks^  in  Chronological  Order  ; 
A  Series   of  his  Epijhlary  Correfpondence  and  Convcrfatlons 
ivith  many  eminent  Perfons  ;  and  various  Original  Pieces  of 
his  Compojitioity  never  before  publifhed.     By  fames  Bofwel/9 
Efq.     %'Voh.     4*0.     7.1.  2s.  Boards.     Dilly.      1791. 
*TP  H  E  Life  of  Johnfon  extended  to  two  quarto  volumes  !  It 
A     he  had  been  employed  in  conquering  or  in  emancipating  a 
kingdom  ;  if  his  political  negotiations  had  contributed  to  em- 
broil half  the  globe  •,  or,  more  benevolently  active,  had  hufhed 
the  din  of  war  and  bad  the  rude  clangor  of  the  trumpet  to 

ceafe, 
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ceafe,  we  could  fcarcely  have  expected  his  labours  to  have 
filled  one  half  the  fpace.  Dr.  Johnfon  was  however  ftationary. 
His  rays  were  diffufed  over  one  little  fpot ;  his  converfation 
was  confined  to  a  few,  and  of  thefe  fome  left  him  more  dif- 
iatisfied  with  his  harm  feverity,  than  pleafed  with  the  perfpi- 
cuous  brilliancy  of  his  opinions  or  his  illuitrations.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Bofvvell  may  have  thought,  that,  when  the  latter  were  fepa- 
rated  from  the  difgufting  harfhnefs  of  his  manner,  when  the 
majeftic  roll,  and  the  fenorous  tone  no  longer  imprefled  them 
•with  additional  force,  they  might  be  more  interefting,  and 
their  real  power  better  ascertained.  But  there  may  poffibly 
have  been  reafons  of  meaner  or  a  nearer  import :  while  Mr. 
Bofwell  hung  fo  many  years  on  Johnfon's  lips,  this  extraor- 
dinary, this  almofl  fervi'e  attachment,  may  have  required  an 
apology.  He  may  too  have  reflected,  that  the  molt  Attic  wri- 
ter of  Greece  wrote  the  memorable  fayings  of  Socrates  ;  and 
to  have  his  own  name  on  the  fame  lift  with  that  cf  Xenophcn, 
was  an  objeel;  of  ambition  to  a  man  of  lefs  eagernefs  for  dif- 
tinction.  If  this  was  his  plan,  he  muft  have  congratulated 
himfelf  on  his  improvement;  for,  while  the  modeir.  Grecian 
fpoke  only  of  Socrates,  our  author  boldly  joins  the  Johnfo- 
niana,  with  the  Bofweiliana.  They  fail  down  the  ftream  of 
time  together,  and  fometimes  remind  us  of  tne  fcene  defcribed 
by  travellers  in  an  African  defert,  where  the  intervals  of  the 
folemn  roar  of  the  king  of  beafts  are  filled  up  by  the  fhriller 
founds  of  his  conftant,  attendant. — This  difquifition  we  have 
engaged  in,  for  the  fake  of  pofterity,  who  may  by  chance  en- 
quire for  what  reafon  two  fuch  extraordinary  volumes  were 
ever  publifhed  ;  and  indeed  partly  for  our  leaders  fatisfaclion, 
who,  terrified  with  the  appearance  of  fo  many  harfh  Johnfo- 
niana,  might  have  thrown  ud ue  the  ponderous  load  with  dif- 
guil,  if  they  had  not  fometimes  expected  to  hear  the  humbler 
Ripieno.  We  muft  however  add,  perhaps  we  may  be  Angular 
in  our  taites,  that  this  work  has  afforded  us  confiderable  en- 
tertainment. We  have  the  higheft  refpe£t  for  the  vigorous, 
comprehenfive,  difcriminating  mind  of  Johnfon.  We  liiten 
to  his  folemn  decifions  with  a  kind  cf  reverence,  and  even  his 
miftakes  we  pafs  over  without  a  cenfure,  for  to  err  is  human. 
His  attendant  fhares  our  regard.  Lively,  flippant,  occafion- 
ally  intelligent,  and  always  entertaining,  we  can  laugh  with 
him  or  at  him  with  equal  eafe.  He  is  nearer  our  level  :  we 
never  leave  him  but  in  good  humour,  and  even  fometimes,  in 
hisgreateft  excentricities,  we  are  compelled  to  own,  that  we 
'could  have  better  fpared  a  better  man.'  Let  not  this  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  freer  of  contempt :  it  is  levelled  only  at  his  ine- 
quality. If  he  would  not  fometimes  hnk  fo  low,  we  mould 
i  refpe£t 
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.refpect  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  his  talents.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  may  only  be  volatility  ;  and,  if  we  all  fpoke  the 
•firft  fuggefted  thought,  many  might  have  equal  reafon  to 
'blufh. 

But  how  fhall  we  introduce  or  how  fhall  we  examine  thefe 
memorabilia?  Johnfon  we  have  joined  in  his  fpeculative  and 
his  practical  ramblings.  We  have  attended  to  his  dictates  in 
his  eafy  chair,  and  to  his  obfervations  on  manners  and  exter- 
nal objects.  It  is  needlefs  again  to  furvey  him  in  thefe  dif- 
ferent tempers,  and  perhaps  ufelefs  to  detail  again  many  of 
his  difquifitions.  Mr.  Bofwell  mult  be  our  firft  object,  and 
it  may  be  necemiry  to  point  out  fome  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  excentric  author.  The  pomp  of  the  introduction  is  not 
one  of  the  lead  of  thefe. 

«  The  labour  and  anxious  attention  with  which  I  have  collect- 
ed and  arranged  the  materials  of  which  thefe  volumes  are  com- 
pofed,  will  hardly  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  read  them  with  care- 
lefs  facility.  The  ftretch  of  mind  and  prompt  afliduity  by  which 
fo  many  conversations  were  preferved,  I  myfelf,  at  fome  diftance 
of  time,  contemplate  with  wonder  ;  and  I  muft  be  allowed  to  fug- 
geft,  that  the  nature  of  the  work  in  other  refpetts,  as  it  confifts 
of. innumerable  detached  particulars,  albwhich,  even  the  moll  mi- 
nute, I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  afcertain  with  a  fcrupulous  authen- 
ticity, has  occafioned  a  degree  of  trouble  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  fpecies  of  compoiition.  Were  I  10  detail  the  books  which 
I  have  confulted,  and  the  inquiries  which  I  have  found  it  necefia- 
ry  to  make  by  various  channels,  I  mould  probably  be  thought 
ridiculoufly  oitentatious.  Let  me  only  obferve,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
my  trouble,  that  I  have  fometimes  had  to  run  half  over  London, 
in  order  to  fix  a  date  corre&ly ;  which,  when  I  had  accom- 
plished, I  well  knew  would  obtain  me  no  praife,  though  a  failure 
would  have  been  to  my  difcredit.  And  after  all  perhaps,  hard  as 
it  may  be,  I  fhall  not  be  furprifed  if  omiffions  or  miftakes  be 
pointed  out  with  invidious  feverity.' 

A  future  hiftorian,  who  may  even  undertake  to  defcribe  the 
progrefs  of  the  French  revolution,  an  event  of  whicrT  there  is 
no  example,  and  whofe  influence  it  moft  extenfive,  would  per- 
haps be  accufed  of  oftentation,  were  he  to  ufe  language  of 
this  kind — Et  quid  dignum  tanto  fert  hie  promiflbr  hiatu  ?  He 
has  difcovered  that  Johnfon  perhaps  proftituted  his  venal  pen, 
to  praife  a  king,  whom  he  then  difliked  in  one  year,  rather 
than  another,  or  that  his  fonorous  roll  was  particularly  coa- 
fpicuous  at  the  Mitre,  on  a  Saturday  rather  than  a  Monday. 
We  prefer  the  bold  carelefnefs  of  Voltaire,  who  would  difdain 
to  fix  a  day  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  when  the  day  was  not 

influence^ 
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influenced  by,  or  had  any  effect  on  the  preceeding  and  fubfe- 
quent  events.  A  (light  reflection  might  have  to!d  Mr.  Bofwell 
that  to  boafl  of  fuch  accuracy  was  a  greater  weaknefs  than  the 
attempt  to  attain  it.  The  '  arduous  talk  \  the  (  prefumption/ 
the  Q  affiduitv,'  the  opportunities,'  and  the  '  great  labour'  fo 
often  r,  or  fo  oft  I  cut,  are  of  the 

fame  exceptionable  clafs.     If  c  be  early  pages  was  not 

laft  written,  the  fentimept  (hould  have  been  imprefTed  on  our 
author's  mind,  c  I  afkcd,  fays  our  biographer,  his  old  fchool- 
fellow  Mr.  Hector,  furgeon  of  Birmingham,  if  {he  (Johnfon's 
mother)  was  not  vain  of  her  fon.'  He  faid,  "  She  had  too  much 
good  fenfe  to  be  vain,  but  (he  knew  her  fon's  value." 

Of  our  author's  fondnefs  for  little  anecdotes  we  mail  felecl: 
the  following  fpecimen. 

*  In  all  fuch  investigations  it  is  certainly  unwife  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  incidents  which  the  credulous  relate  with  eager  fatis- 
faction,  and  the  more  fcrupulous  or  witty  enquirer  confiders  only 
as  topicks  of  ridicule.  Yet  there  is  a  traditional  ftory  of  the  in- 
fant Hercules  of  toryifm,  fo  curioufly  characteristic,  that  I  fhall 
not  withhold  it.  It  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  mifs 
mary  Adye,  of  Lichfield. 

•  When  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  at  Lichfield,  Johnfon  was  rot  quite 
three  years  old.  My  grandfather  Hammond  obferved  him  at  the 
cathedral  perched  upon  his  father's  moulders,  liftening  and  gaping 
at  the  much  celebrated  preacher.  Mr.  Hammond  afked  Mr.  John- 
fon hew  he  could  poflibly  think  of  bringing  fuch  an  infant  to 
church,  and  in  the  midft  of  fo  great  a  croud.  He  anfwered,  be- 
caufe  it  was  impoflible  to  keep  him  at  home  ;  for  young  as  he  was, 
he  believed  he  had  caught  the  public  fpirit  and  zeal  for  Sacheve- 
rel, and  would  have  ftaid  for  ever  in  the  church,  fatisfied  with 
beholding  him. 

■  Nor  can  I  omit  a  little  inrtance  of  that  jealous  independence 
of  fpirit,  and  impetuofny  of  temper,  which  never  forfook  him. 
The  fact  was  acknowledged  to  me  by  himfelf,  upon  the  au'hority 
of  his  mother.  One  day,  when  the  fervant  who  ufed  to  be  fent 
to  fchool  to  conduct  him  home,  had  not  corne  in  time,  he  fet  out 
by  himfelf,  though  he  was  then  fo  near-fighted,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ftoop  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  take  a  view  of 
the  kennel  before  he  ventured  to  £ep  over  it.  His  fchoolmiftre  fs, 
afraid  that  he  might  mifs  his  way,  or  fall  into  the  kennel,  or  be 
run  over  by  a  cart,  followed  him  at  fome  diftance.  He  hap- 
pened to  turn  about  and  perceive  her.  Feeling  her  careful  atten- 
tion as  an  infult  to  his  irianRhef?,  he  ran  back  to  her  in  a  rage, 
and  beat  her  as  well  as  his  ftrength  would  permit.' 

If  the  anecdote  had  been  told  to  Johnfon,  he  would  have 
replied)  Sir,  it  was  not  public  fpirit  which  fixed  the  boy's  atten- 
tion, 
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tlon,  for  he  would  have  liftened  with  equal  anxiety  to  the 
moit  rafcaily  whig.-  It  was  the  crowded  audience  and  the 
energy  of  tne  preacher — L*t  me  tell  vou  too,  that  every  boy, 
once  left  to  his  own  care,  would  feci  his  indignation  excited 
by  fucli  imperfect  confidence. 

Mr.  Bofwell  was  perhaps  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  tafk  of  re- 
cording the  fayings  of  the  modern  Socrates,  by  his  conftant 
attention.  This  complaifance,  may  wj  not  fay  fervile  com- 
plaifance,  foothed  the  harm  feverity  of  the  literary  monarch, 
for  as  he  obferved  (vol.  i.  p.  487.)  flattery  generally  pleafes,  and 
no  flattery  is  fo  captivating  as  afliduous  attention.  During  al! 
the  courie  of  my  long  intimacy  with  him,  obferves  our  biogra- 
pher, (vol.  i.  p.  483.)  my  refpeflful  attention  ever  abated,  and 
my  wilh  to  hear  him  wan,  fuch,  'that  I  conftantly  watched  every 
dawning  of  communication  from  that  great  and  illuminated 
mind.'  It  would  be  coo  harm  to  fay  that  Mr.  Bofwell  attended 
him  to  colle£t,  and  collected  in  order  to  publifh  ;  yet  this  fuf- 
picion,  from  various  hints,  often  occurs.  We  rather  believe, 
that  the  eagernefs  of  youthful  admiration  Jed  to  both  his  at- 
tention and  colle&ion,  and  the  mature  reflection  of  riper 
years  to  the  prefent  work. 

His  ability  of  deciding  on  the  difputed  works  of  Johnfon, 
from  internal  evidence,  we  did  not  judge  very  favourably  o£ 
from  an  early  fpecimen,  and  we  fufpe<5  this  discriminating 
power  more  particularly  from  fome  other  little  errors  in  this  re- 
fpeel:.  Who,  for  inftance,  acquainted  with  Johnfon's  rigid  cor- 
rechiefs,  could  attribute  the  following  paflage  to  him. 

'  As  this  is  that  feafen  of  the  year  in  which  nature  may  be  faid 
to  command  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  and  which  feems  intended, 
by  putting  a  ihort  flop  to  violence  and  {laughter,  to  afford  time  for 
malice  to  relent,  and  animofity  to  fubfide  ;  we  c.;n  fcarce  expect 
any  other  accounts  than  of  plans,  negociations  and  treaties,  of 
propofals  for  peace,  and  preparations  for  war.*  As  alfo  this  paf- 
fage :  ■  Let  thofe  who  defpife  the  capacity  of  the  Swifs,  tells  us 
by  what  wonderful  policy,  or  by  what  happy  conciliation  of  inte- 
refts,  it  is  brought  to  pafs,  that  in  a  body  made  up  of  different  com- 
munities and  different  religions,  there  fliould  be  no  civil  commotions, 
though  the  people  are  fo  warlike,  that  to  nominate  and  raife  an 
army  is  the  fame.* 

A  more  important  remark  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  every  rea- 
der of  thefe  volumes.  To  record  the  obfervations  of  Johnfon 
may  be  of  importance,  as  they  are  the  refult  of  great  learning, 
extenfive  enquiry,  acute  obfervation,  and  accurate  discrimina- 
tion. In  converfation,  however,  he  allows  that  he  often  talked 
for  victory,  and  fometimes  took  up  the  weak  fide,  as  the  moit 
ingenious  things  could  be  faid  on  it.     But,  when  every  glean- 
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ing  is  colle&ed  by  one  who  hang  cbnftaritly  on  his  lips,  and 
recorded  every  thing  which  could  add  to  the  bulk,  where  is  the 
clue  that  could  give  confiftency  to  the  opinions,  or  guide  the 
more  inexperienced  enquirer?     In  thefe  converfations,  truth, 
and  the   ablefl  defences  of  truth,  are  mixed  with  error,  and 
the  mod  ingenious   glofies  which  ingenuity  could  invent,  or 
addreis  enforce.     Authors  are  exalted  or  depreciated  as  the 
moment  of  hilarity  or  gloom  was  connected  with  the  fubject, 
or  as  the  opinion  of  the  fpeaker  was  adverfe  ;  and  the  whole 
is  given  as  the  fentiment  of  Johnfon.      Is  this  conduct  fair  or 
even  juft  ?   Is  every  unguarded  word  to  be  recorded  and  to  rife 
in  judgment  againii.  the  innocent  fubjects  of  this  momentary 'and 
friendly  conteft  ?    Johnfon  would  have  recoiled  at  the  idea,  and 
this  practical  proof  of  —  *  nelcit  vox  miila  revertr*  muft  damp 
the  freedom  of  eonverfation,  and  turn  every  literary  meeting 
into  a  fufpicibus  and  fafpceled  aflbciation  of  informers.  Vari- 
ous authors,  rve  better  treatment,  fuffer  in  this  way, 
particularly  Gibbon  and  Robertfon.     Dr.  Johnfon's  real  opi- 
nion of  authors  was  not  always  correct,  for  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  and  natural  hiftory,  he  had  very  imperfect  and  errone- 
ous views  •,  and,  on  fubjecls  of  tafte,  his  decifions  were  almofi 
Cdilftantly  miitaken  ones.     Mr.   Bofwell   who  fees  with  hi? 
eves  (oculis  male  lippus  inun&is)  falls  into  fome  of  the  fame 
errors.     John  loirs  bigotry  and  credulity  equally  warped  his 
judgment.     As  we    have  juft  mentioned    Dr.  Robertfon,  \vc 
ihall  felect  a  eonverfation  relating  to  this  fubjeft  in  which  he 
was  concerned. 

*  On  Wednefday,  April  29,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Allen 
Ramfay's,  where  were  lord  Binning,  Dr.  Robertfon  the  hiftorian, 
£r  jolhua  Reynolds,  and  the  honourable  Mrs.  Bofcawen,  widow 
of  the  admiral,  and  mother  of  the  prefent  vifcount  Falmouth,  of 
whom,  if  it  be  not  prefumptuous  in  me  to  praife  her,  I  would  fay, 
that  her  manners  are  the  moft  agreeable,  and  her  eonverfation  tht? 
bell  of  any  lady  with  whom  I  ever  had  the  happinefs  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. Before  Johnfon  came  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  him  ;  Ram- 
fay  faid  he  had  always  found  him  a  very,  polite  man,  and  that  he 
treated  him  with  great  refpecl,  which  he  did  very  ftncerely.  I 
(aid  I  worshipped  him.  Robertson.  '*  Butfome  of  youfpoilhim; 
you  mould  not  worfhip  him;  you  mould  worfhip  no  man."  Bos- 
Well.  «'  I  cannot  help  worfhipping  him,  he  is  fo  much  fuperior 
to  other  men."  Robertson.  (i  In  critlcifm,  and  in  wit  irt 
eonverfation  he  is  no  doubt  very  excellent  5  but  in  other  refpects 
he  is  not  above  other  men  ;  he  will  believe  any  thing,  and  will 
(Irenuoufly  defend  the  moft  minute  circum fiance  connected  with  the 
church  of  England."  Boswell.  "  Believe  me,  do&or,  you  are 
touch  miilaken-  as  to  this ;  for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly  in 
j  private, 
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private,  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  thinking."  Robertson* 
V  He  and  \  have  been  always  very  gracious ;  the  firft  time  I  met 
him  was  one  evening  at  Str.ihan's,  when  he  had  jull  had  an  un- 
luckv  altercation  with  Adam  Smith,  to  whom  he  had  been  fo  rough, 
that  Strahan,  after  Smith  was  gone,  had  remonftrated  with  him, 
and  told  him  that  I  was  coming  foon,  and  that  he  was  unea'V  ro 
think  that  he  might  behave  in  the  fame  manner  to  me.  "  No, 
no,  fir  (faid  Johnfon,)  T  warrant  you  Robertfon  and  I  mall  do  very 
well."  Accordingly  he  was  gentle  and  good  humoured,  and 
courteous  with  me  the  whole  evening;  and  he  has  been  fo  upon 
every  occafion  that  we  have  met  fince.  I  have  often  faid  (laugh- 
ing) that  I  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  to  Smith  for 
my  good  reception."  Boswell.  '*  His  power  of  reafoning  is 
very  flrong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of  drawing  characters,  which 
is  as  rare  as  a  good  portrait  painting."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"  He  is  undoubtedly  admirable  in  this ;  but  in  order  to  mark  the; 
characters  which  he  draws,  he  overcharges  them,  and  gives  peo- 
ple more  than  they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad." 

On  this  account  We  muft  difapprove  of  the  collection  be- 
fore us,  as  equally  unjuft  to  Dr.  Johnfon  and  prejudicial  to 
many  of  thofe  concerned*  The  facts,  and  fome  fpecimens  of 
Dr.  Johnfou's  more  ferious  fentiments,  we  (hall  feiect  and  ex- 
amine in  a  future  Number,  and  now  give  an  extract  of  our 
biographer's  lively  manner* 

'  On  Monday*  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an  excurfion  to  Briftol* 
where  I  was  entertained  with  feeing  him  inquire  upon  the  fpot* 
into  the  authenticity  of  '  Rowley's  poetry,'  as  I   had  feen  him 
inquire  upon  the  fpot  into  the  authenticity  of  f  Offian's  poetry.5* 
George  Catcot,  the  pewterer,  who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley,  as 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Offian,  (I  truft  my  reverend  friend  will 
excufe  the  comparifon,)  attended  us  at  our  inn,  and  with  a  tri- 
umphant air  of  lively  fimplicity  called  out,  "  I'll  make  Dr.  John- 
fon a  convert."     Dr.  Johnfon,  at  his  defire,  read  aloud  fome  of 
Chatterton's  fabricated  verfes,  while  Catcot  flood  at  the  back  of 
his  chair,  moving  himfelf  like  a  pendulum,  and  beating  time  with 
his  feet,  and  now  and  then  looking  into  Dr*  Johnfon's  face,  won- 
dering that  he  was  not  yet  convinced.     We  called  on  Mr.  Barret, 
the  furgeon,  and  faw  fome  of  the  originals  as  they  were  called, 
which  were  executed  very  artificially;  but  from  a  careful  infpec- 
tion  of  them,  and  a  confideration  of  the  circumflances  with  which 
they  were  attended,    we  were  quite  fatisiied   of  the   impofture, 
which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly  demonflratcd  from  internal  evi- 
dence, by  feveral  able  criticks. 

«  Honefl  Catcot   feemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  any 
objections,  but  infilled,    as  an  end  of  all  controverfy,  that   we 
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id  go  with  him  to  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  RedclitT, 
and  view  with  oar  own  eyes  ;h*  ancient  ch^it  in  which  the  ma- 
nafctfpts  were  found.  To. this  Dr.  Johnfon  good-naturedly  agreed  ; 
ugh  troubled  with  a  fhortnefs  of  breathing,  laboured  up  a 
long  flight  of  fteps,  till  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  won- 
drous cheft  flood.  '*  There,  ( i aid  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  con- 
fident credulity,)  there  is  the  very  cheft  itfelf.*'  After  this  ocular 
demon'^ration,  there  was  no  more  to  be  faid.  He  brought  to  my 
re  collection  a,  Scotch  highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too,  and  who 
had  feen  the  world,  atteffing,  and  at  the  fame  time  giving  his 
reafons  for  the  authenticity  of  Fiiigal:  -"  I  have  heard  all  that 
poem  vfhen  I  was   young." — "   Have  you,  fir  ?   Pray  what    have 

heard?" — "  I  have  heard  Oman,  Ofcan,  and  every  one  of 
them." 

■  Johnfon  faid  of  Chatterton,  *'  This  is  the  moll  extraordinary 
young  man  thnt  has  encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  whelp  has  written  fuch  things. *' 

«  We  were  by  no  means  pleafed  with  our  inn  at  Briftol,  •«  Let  tri 
fee  now,  (faid  I,)  how  we  fhould  defcribe  it,"  Johnfon  was 
ready  with  his  raillery.  *'  Defcribe  it,  fir? — Why  it  was  fo  bad. 
that  Sofwell  vvilhed  to  be  in  Scotland!" 

If  he  had  always  followed  the  principle  which  he  lays  down 
in  the  fubfequent  paragraph,  we  fhouid  fcarcely  have  found 
his  volumes  too  extenfive. 

'  To  avoid  a  tedious  minutenefs,  I  (hall  groupe  together  what 
I  have  preferved  of  his  converfation  during  this  period  alio,  with- 
out fpecifying  each  fcene  where  it  palled,  except  one,  which  will 
be  found  fo  remarkable  as  certainly  to  deferve  a  very  particular 
relation.  Where  the  place  or  the  perfons  do  not  contribute  to  the 
zed  of  the  converfation,  it  is  unneceflary  to  encumber  my  page 
with  mentioning  them.  To  know  of  what  vintage  our  wine  is-, 
en.bles  us  to  judge  of  its  value,  and  to  drink  it  with  more  relifh  r 
but  to  have  the  product  of  each  vine  of  one  vineyard,  in  the  fame 
year,  kept  feparate,  would  ferve  no  purpofe.  To  know  that  our 
wine  (to  ufe  an  advertizing  phrafe,)  is  "  of  the  ftock  of  an  am- 
balTador  lately  deceafed,"  heightens  its  flavour:  but  it  frgn:hVs 
nothing  to  know  the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  depofited.* 

("Jo  be  continued.) 
- —  ■ —  >  . ■  -"  ■  — <»  » 

Defer  ipt  ions  mid  Sketches  of fome  remarkable  Oaks,  in  the  Park 
at  IVelbcchy  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  a  Seat  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  By  H.  Rode>  Eft.  F.  S.  A.  Iduflrated 
with  Plates.  ±to.  Js.  6d,  Boards.     White  and  Son.     1 790. 

*  'IPHE  (lately  oak,  fole  king  of  forefls  all,'  has  in  every  age, 
-*■    enjoyed  without  a  rival  the  title  of  monarch  of  the  woods- 

With  this  diitinclion,  fuperftition  has  joined  a  holy  horror,  a 
9  .  focre£ 
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awe  ;  and  the  milder  fyftem  of  Doclona':.  Wood,  the 
ler  and  more  elegant  fables  of  Greece  or  of  India,  have, 
under  the  rugged  guidance  of  Celtic  warriors,  degenerated  i.1- 
to  the  dark,  gloomy,  fangujnary  fuperftition  of  the  Druids;  a 
fyftem  only  venerable  for  its  an •  iquity,  and  only  fublime  in 
poetical  fictions.  -In  modern  times,  the  oak  is  an  iritereftinij 
pbjeel,  partly,  perhaps,  from  fche  remaining  fparks  of  fuper- 
ftition, and  in  part  from  the  afTociatjqn  of  our  ideas  of  its  uti- 
lity and  defence.  Its  branches  indeed  expand  with  boldnefs, 
and  the  tree  not  only  fills  the  eye,  but  by  its  picturefque  bc-au- 
ry,  contributes  to  adorn  the  landfcape  ;  yet  it  mini  be  added, 
that  the  foliage  of  the  beech  is  more  luxuriant;  the  branching 
and  the  colour  of  the  afli  more  beautiful  and  foft ;  and  the 
lhape  of  the  poplar  more  elegant.  The  duration  of  the  oak, 
and  the  durability  of  its  wood,  probably  rendered  it  a  peculiar 
favourite  in  the  early  ages,  and  the  fame  caufes  have  at  lead 
contributed  to  perpetuate  its  fame. 

In  Welbeck  Park  the  oaks  are  numerous,  ancient,  a^d  beau- 
tiful. The  mod  curious  is  that  delineated  in  the  firft  plate, 
commonly  called  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Walking  Stick,  its 
height  to  the  top  is  nU  feet  j  to  the  branches  70-j  tee*: ;  its  cir- 
cumference at  the  bottom,  including  forne  protuberances,  21 
feet;  the  circumference  at  one  yard  high  14.  fee*;  the  foiid 
contents  440  feet,  and  the  weight  11  tons  :  yet  it  would  re- 
e  2G0  fuch  trees  to  build  a  iiril-rate  man  of  war.  The 
other  more  remarkable  trees  are  deferibed  alfo  pa  .  and 

they  are  engraved  with  great  neatnefs,  in  a  truly  picturefque 
ftyle. 

Some  obfervations  on  the  durability  of  the  oak  are  added,  in 
which  too  many  portions    are  oof;    but 

when  excluded  from  air,  its  duration  is  certainly  beyond  the 
reach  of  hiftorical  records.  Some  obfervations,  on  the  ages 
of  oaks,  (hall  conclude  this  article. 

'  Pliny  tells  us,  that  about  Heraclea  in  Poncus  there  be  certain 
altars  erected  to  the  honour  of  Jupiter,  furnamed  Stratius,  over 
which  there  fund  two  oaks,  both  fer  by  the  hand  of  Hercules. 
Now,  Hercui  ,   according  to    tne   :  :;n,    noo 

years  A.  C.'S.  and  Pliny  died  A.  D.  79;  coni  quent  /  thefe 
oaks  muft  have  been  about  1200  y  ars  old  in  pi,  iv'a  life-ti 

\  It  is  faid,  th  it  the  trm  k  or  bough  of  a  tree  being  cut  tranf- 
veri"  and  frnooth,  fheweth  fevcral  circl  ^  or  rings,  more 

or  lefs  orbkular,  acccr  the  external  figure,  in  fome  paral- 

lel prop  ther,  frcin  the  c^ntr    of  th    ivood 

to  the  infide  ?f  the  baric,  dividing  the  wl  0  many  circular 

fpaces.  .:>-,  and  very  p   )bablyJ  averted,  thai  a  tree 

gains  a  new  ri  •     year. 

f  In  the  body  of  a  great  oak  in  the  New  Foreft,  cut  tranfverfcly, 

■A  a  3  evea 
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even  (where  many  of  the  trees  are  accounted  to  be  fome  hundreds 
of  years  old)  three  or  four  hundred  have  been  diflinguilhed. 

'  There  are  now  and  then  opportunities  of  knowing  the  ages  of 
Oaks  almoft  to  a  certainty.  In  cutting  down  fome  trees  ip  Birch- 
land  (wood),  letters  have  been  found  cut  or  fhmped  in  the  body 
of  the  tree,  marking  the  king's  reign,  feveral  of  which  I  have  in 
my  poffeflion.  One  piece  of  wood  marked  J.  R.  (James  Rex) 
was  given  me  by  the  woodman,  who  cut  the  tree  down  in  the  year 
1 786.  Ke  faid,  that  the  letters  appeared  to  be  a  little  above  a 
foot  within  the  tree,  and  about  one  foot  from  the  centre  ;  fo  that 
this  oak  mull  have  been  near  fix  feet  in  circumference  when  the 
letters  were  cut.  A  tree  of  that  fize  is  judged  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  growth.  If  we  fuppofe  the  letters  to  be 
put  about  the  middle  of  James  the  FiruVs  reign,  it  is  172  years  to 
the  year  1786,  which,  added  to  120,  makes  the  tree  292  years 
old  when  it  was  cut  down.  The  woodman  likewife  fays,  that  the 
tree  was  perfectly  found,  and  had  not  arrived  to  its  higheft  per- 
fection.    It  was  about  twelve  feet  in  circumference, 

*  J  have  been  told,  that  Jr*.  R.  (John  Rex)  have  been  found 
cut  in  fome  of  the  oaks ;  one  piece,  faid  to  be  marked  with  John 
Rex  and  a  crown,  I  have  in  my  pofTeflion;  but  it  is  not  fufficient- 
ly  made  out  to  be  inferted  here  as  a  fact,  though  the  perfon  from 
whom  I  had  it  alfures  me,  from  his  having  feen  others  more  per- 
fect, that  it  is  marked  with  J  oh  Rex.  Others  have  had  C.  R.  and 
feveral  have  been  marked  with  W.  M.  (William  and  Mary),  with 
a  crown/ 

A  Collection  of  dried  Plants,  named  on  the  Authority  of  the  Lin- 
n&an  Herbarium,  and  other  original  Collections.  By  James 
JDickfovy  Fellow  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  Fafciculus  I.  and 
II.  '  Small  Folio,  il.  45.  Printed  for  the  Author.  1 790. 
*TpHE  publication  of  a  Hortus  Siccus,  or  dried  fpecimeps, 
-*•  mult  be  a  limited  one,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  nume- 
rous plan.s  for  the  purpofe ;  Mr.  Dickfon  therefore  confines 
his  publication  to  fifty  copies.  The  object  is  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  rare  and  obfeure  plants,  and  to  determine  the 
fpecies,  by  the  beft  method,  that  of  comparing  fpecimens. 
The  defigri  is  in  a  great  meafure  new,  and  demands  our  fulleft 
approbation.  In  the  faiciculi  before  us  the  plants  are  dried 
with  great  care,  and  the  mod  efTential  fpecific  diftinclions  well 
preferved.  The  rare  and  obfeure  plants  were  not  at  firfl  con- 
fined to  the  natives  of  Britain,  though  it  was  intended  that 
thefe  ihould  be  the  principal  objects  of  attention.  Many  of 
the  purchasers  wilhed,  however,  that  the  plan  mould  be  li- 
mited ;  and,  after  the  three  or  four  firfl  faiciculi,  the  Britifb 
plants  are  to  be  the  only  ones  preferved.  At  prefent,  Mr. 
Pickfoja  tells  us,  that  he  has  provided  himfelf  with  many  fpe- 

cimens 
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tfimens  of  plants  not  found  in  this  country,  particularly  many 
of  the  new  plants  in  Allioni's  Flora  Pederhontana,  not  de- 
fcribed  by  any  author,  and  of  which  no  fpccimens  have  been 
hitherto  ieen  in  England.  In  procuring  them  he  had  always 
the  '  botany  of  Britain  in  view,'  as  they  are  nearly  allied  to 
our  own  plants,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  fome  of  our 
Alpine  regions,  limilarly  htuated  with  the  fpot  in  which  they 
grow,  when  thefe  mountainous  regions  have  been  more  care- 
fully examined. 

The  plants,  in  the  firft  fafciculus,  are  25 — Veronica  Aci- 
nifolia  Lin.  Scirpus  Holoichamus  L.  Phalaris  Utriculata  L. 
Aira  Canefcens,  which,  it  appears  from  the  Herbary  of  Lin- 
nxus,  he.confidered  as  fynonimous  with  the  Gramen  Panicu- 
jatum,  capillaceo  folio  minimum,  To  urn.  Inil.  523 — Gentiana 
Amarella  L.  Arenaria  Verna  L.  Afarum  Europium  L.  Ane- 
jnone  Appenina  L.  Teucrium  Chamrepitys  L.  Euphrafia  la- 
tifolia  L.  Lepidium  Didymum  L.  (Anglicum  Hudfoni)  Sy- 
fimbrium  Murale  L.  (non  Braffica  Mural  is)  Stahelina  dubia 
L.  Ariftolochia  Clematitis  L.  Polypodium  fragile  &  Dry- 
-opteris  L.  Fontinalis  minor  &  fecunda  L.  Hypnum  Smithii 
Dickfon  Faf.  Targiona  Hypophylla  L.  Lichen  Chryibpthal- 
mus,  caperatus  &  miniatus  L.  Lichen  ketevirens  Lightfoot 
(Herbaceum  Hudfoni)  Byflus  Aurea  L. 

The  plants  of  the  fecond  fafciculus  are — Scirpus  Mucrona- 
tus  L.  (the  Scirpus  Mucronatus  of  Hudlbn,  it  is  obferved,  is 
a.  variety  only  of  the  Scirpus  Triqueter)  Agroftis  Serotina  L. 
Campanula  Rhomboidalis  L.  Campanula  Allionii  Villars  Fl. 
Delph.  (C.  Alpeftis  All.  Fl.  Ped.  418.)  Aldrovandra  Veilcu- 
lofa  L.  Anthericum  Caliculatum  L.  Juncus  iiliformis  &  Spica- 
tus  L.  Daphne  Collina  Smith  (Obf.  Bot.  Ined.)  Agroftema 
Flos  Jovis  L.  Orobanche  Ramoia  L.  Trifolium  Alpinum  L. 
After  Alpinus  L.  Arnica  Montana  L.  Carex  Bellardi  &  f^eti- 
da  All.  Fl  Ped.  No.  2293  &  2297.  C.  Tomentofa  L.  Salix 
Reticulata  L.  Acroftichum  Septentrionale  L.  Lycopodium 
Alpinum  L.  Bryum  rigidum  &  tortuofum  L.  Lichen  Frigi- 
dus  &  croceus  L. 

Two  of  thefe  fafciculi,  containing  at  lead  25  plants,  are  to 
be  publifhed  every  year,  and  the  plants  are  loofe,  as  it  is  pro- 
bably defigned,  that  they  fhall  be  differently  arranged.  They 
certainly  ought  to  be  confined  by  temporary  Hips  of  paper, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  removed  j  at  preient  the  perfon 
who  confults  them  mult  begin  from  the  end,  if  he  would  avoid 
breaking  the  tenderer  fpecimeus. 

A  a  4  SevenUm 
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Seventeen  Hundred  and  Ninety- One  :  J  Poem,  in  Imitation  of 
'■  tecnlb  Satire  of  Juvenal.  By  Arthur  Murphy,  Efq. 
\to.  is.  6d.  Robinfons.  1 791. 
*~pO  adapt  the  cenfures  of  Horace  and  of  Juvenal  to  modern 
-*■  times,  may  feem  no  very  difficult  taflc,  for  vice  is  uniform 
in  its  wanderings;  and,  in  all  ages,  equal  fteps  beyond  the  rules 
of  propriety,  or  an  equal  degree  of  refinement  beyond  what 
reafon  demands  and  the  judgment  approves,  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  fimiiar  and  proportional  vices.  But  what  is  eafy 
to  do  indifferently  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  well.  The  cu- 
riofa  fclicitas  of  the  language  of  Pope  rendered  this  mode  of 
fatire  fing  jlarlv  interesting  and  pleafmg.  We  tafted  with  delight 
the  agreeable  raillery  of  Horace,  and  we  continued  to  laugh,  till 
we  found  the  dart  fixed  in  our  own  breafts,  or  until  the  gener- 
ous indignation  of  intuited  virtue  had  roufed  us  to  join  with  the 
fatyrift  in  his  more  elevated  drains.  The  feverity  of  Juvenal  was 
perhaps  better  fitted  for  the  pen  of  the  ( giant  Johnfon ;'  and  we 
have  few  bolder  and  more  happy  imitations  than  his  'London,* 
and  the  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wifhes,'  from  his  third  and  tenth 
Satires.  If  we  were  to  hold  out  a  model  .to  Mr.  Murphy,  we 
fliould  point  to  Perfius.  His  elegant  and  polifhed  {trains  are 
more  fuitable  to  the  even  tenor  of  our  author's  lines;  and  he 
could  touch  the  vices  and  the  follies  with  equal  delicacy,  or  rife 
into  animated  poetry  with  the  eafe  and  courtly  addrefs  of  the 
Etrurian  bard.  At  prefent,  he  feems  to  wield  the  tomahawk 
of  Juvenal  with  too  little  force  ;  and  though  in  many  parts  his 
imitation  is  excellent,  and  generally  elegant,  yet  he  occasion- 
ally wants  the  energy  and  the  impetuous  wrarmth  of  Juvenal. 
The  following  lines  are,  however,  equally  animated  and  po- 
lifhed :  thev  relate  to  lines  38,  42  to  52  of  the  13th  Satire3 
lib.  v. 

«  Wouldil  thou  controul  this  epidemic  rage  ? 
Then  b;d  eld  time  roll  back  the  golden  age  ; 
Or  good  king  Alfred's  reign  once  more  renew, 
And  give  thofe  days  of  glory  to  our  view. 
All  then  was  innocence,  content,  and  eafe, 
While  yet  fimplicity  had  pow'r  to  pleafe. 
Wit  had  not  learn'd  to  glofs  and  varnifh  crimes, 
Nor  was  vice  call'd  the  fafhion  of  the  times. 
To  clubs  at  Cootie's,  Arthur's,  none  could  roam  ; 
Each  hofpitable  baron  liv'd  at  home. 
Beneath  his  roof  the  welcome  guelt  might  ftay, 
Unplunder'd  of  his  all  at  midnight  play. 
Leagu'd  at  a  Faro  bank  no  fharpers  fat, 
Nor  for  a  wager  could  devour  a  cat. 

HoyU 
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Hoyle  had  not  taught  his  rules  of  cards  and  dies, 

Great  legiflator  of  a  nation's  vice  ! 

On  morning  wings  no  news  abroad  could  fly, 

To  blot  out  truth,  and  propagate  the  lie  ; 

No  pamphlet  fcatter'd,  from  a  traitor's  pen, 

Raw  metaphyfics,  and  falfe  rights  of  men. 

From  France  no  agent  of  a  defp'rate  band 

Could  fpread  his  froth  and  venom  through  the  la«d« 

Atheifts,  Socinians,   Puritans,  unknown : 

No  £erce  republicans  to  make  the  throne. 

No  wars  envenom'd  by  religious  hate  ; 

Nor  whig,  nor  tory,   to  convulfe  the  irate. 

All  were  one  party  in  their  country's  caufe, 

And  the  king  reign'd  a  fubjecT:  of  the  laws.* 

We  {ball  next  fele£f.  a  pafTage,  not  lefs  elegantly  exprefTei 
titan  clofely  connected  with  the  original* 

'  Yet  think  not  that  the  wretch  who  finds  a  flaw*, 
To  baffle  juftice,  and  elude  the  law, 
Unpunifh'd  lives  :  he  pays  atonement  due  ; 
Each  hbur  his  malefactions  rife  to  view. 
Vengeance,  more  fierce  than  engines,  racks,  and  wheels^ 
Unfeen,  unheard,  his  mangled  boiom  feels. 
What  greater  curfe  can  earth  or  heaven  devife* 
Than  his,  who  felf-condemn'd  in  torture  lies  ? 
From  agony  of  mind  who  knows  no  reft. 
But  bears  his  own  accufer  in  his  breaft  f  ?* 


'  If  the  flrong  motive  urge  him  to  the  deed  J, 
Horror,  remcrfe,  and  mifery  fucceed. 
See  him  at  table,  little  Is  wan  with  care, 
Jn  thick-eyed  mufing  loft,  and  pale  defpair. 
Within  his  mouth  now  unelaftic,  flow. 
The  viands  loiter,  and  infipid  grow. 


*  * 1 «  —  Cur  tamen  hos  tu 

Evafifle  putas,  quo*  diri  confeia  i'zdti 

Mens  habet  attonitos,  ct'lxvo  vuluere  pulfat, 
Gccnltum  quatie'.te  animo  torto  c  flagellum  ? 

*  f  Poena  autcm  vehemens,  ac  multo  fajvior  ilh'g, 
Quas  et  casditiu*  gravis  i.  venit,  et  Rhadamauthus, 
Kodx  dieque  Juum  geftare  in  vtclorc  teitem»' 

•  j si  conata  jreregit, 

Perpctua  ahxietas,  nee  menfae  tempore  ceffat. 
Fancibns  ut  mot  bo  ficcis,  interque  nvdares 
DifHcili  crefce.  te  cibo.     Sed  vina  miieliua 
Exfpuit ;  Album  vcteris  pretiofa  fentctua 
Djfphcet.' 
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In  vain  for  him  die  banquet  fpreads  its  (tore. 

The  rareft  banquet  now  can  pleafe  no  more. 

In  vain  for  him  the  mellowing  years  refine 

The  precious  age  of  the  pure  racy  wine. 

In  vain  gay  wit  calls  forth  her  magic  train; 

He  flies  the  fcene,  to  think,   and  dwell  with  pain. 

No  refpite  from  himfelf,  with  cares  opprefs'd, 

If  weary  nature  fink  at  length  to  reft  *, 

in  the  dead  wafte  of  night  pale  phantoms  rife, 

Stalk  round  his  couch,  and  glare  before  his  eyes. 

The  temple  bends  its  arches  o'er  his  head, 

And  the  long  ifles  their  umber'd  twilight  fhed. 

He  fees  the  altar  perjur'd  where  he  trod, 

The  violated  altar  of  his  God  ! 

He  groans,  he  rifes,  but  the  confeious  mind 

Wakes  to  worfe  horrors  than  he  left  behind. 

Of  his  fix'd  doom  each  object  is  a  (ign, 

A  vifitation  from  the  pow'r  divine  ! 

Kindled  in  air  if  fudden  meteors  flyf, 

And  hollow  murmurs  (hake  the  vaulted  fky. 

No  more  the  tempeft  fprings  from  gen'ral  laws  ; 

The  winds  have  now  a  preternatural  caufe. 

'Tis  God  in  wrath,  that  fpreads  his  terrors  round  ; 

'Tis  God,  who  now  his  enemies  has  found  ; 

'Tis  God's  right  arm,  that  (hakes  the  diftant  poles, 

Wings  the  red  lightning,  and  the  thunder  rolls. 

Soon  as  the  warring  elements  fubfide, 

And  nature  (miles  with  renovated  pride, 

Remorfe  and  horror  now  no  more  appal ; 

'Tis  chance,  not  providence,  that  rules  the  ball. 

A  (ever  comes  :  tis  heaven's  avenging  rod  %  ! 

Again  he  owns  the  attributes  of  God. 

He  dies,  and  leaves  the  church  his  children's  (hare, 

And  hopes  in  heaven  to  make  his  foul  his  heir.' 

This  '  Poetical  Statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries',  as  Mr. 
Murphy  pleafantly  calls  it,  deferves  our  fmcere  commenda- 

*  »  Nocte  brevem  fi  forte  indulfit  cura  foporem, 
Et  toto  verfata  toro  jam  membra  quiefcutit, 
Continue  templum,  et  violati  Numinis  aras.  &c/ 

'  f  Hi  funt  qui  trepidant,  et  ad  omnia  fulgura  pallent  j 
Cum  tonat,  exanimes  primo  quoque  murmure  coeli, 
Non  quafi  fortuitus,  nee  ventorum  rabie,  fed 
Iratus  cadat  in  terras,  et  judicet  ignis.' 

'  \  Praeterea  lateris  mii'cri  cum  febre  dolorem. 
Si  ccepere  pati,  nrffum  ad  fua  corpora  nmrbum 
Infefto  credunt  a  Numinc  ;  faxa  Dcorurn 
Usee  et  tela  putant/ 

tions ; 
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tions  ;  and,  if  more  important  avocations  will  lead  him  to  fol- 
low Perfi  us  with  the  fame  views,  we  have  little  doubt  but  he 
will  find  the  talk  more  congenial  to  his  talents;  will  greatly 
add  to  the  flock  of  entertainment,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
fequence,  to  the  caufe  of  virtue. 


MONTHLY     CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY,    RELIGIOUS,^. 

A  Difcourfe  on  the  Influence  of  Religious  Prattice  upon  our  Inquiries 
after  Truth.  With  an  Appendix*  addreffed  to  the  Re<v.  Mr.  Bel- 
fharn.     By  Edward  Williams.  %v0.    \s.6d.  Longman.    1791- 

TF  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Belfham  were  to  compare  their  opinions 
■*•  in  other  inftances  befides  this  before  us,  they  would  be  found 
widely  different.  The  fubjeft  of  this  Difcourfe  was  fuggeited  by 
an  opinion  delivered  by  the  latter  in  his  fermon  to  the  fupporters 
of  the  new  College  at  Hackney,  that  rational  Chriftians  are  often 
indifferent  to  practical  religion  ;  for  not  being  attached  to  any 
fet  of  principles,  they  will  be  the  firft  to  fee  the  abfurdities  of  a 
popular  fuperftition.  The  author  ought,  however,  to  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  is  only  offered  as  an  explanation,  if  the  firft  were 
admitted  as  a  fact.  The  proper  anfwer  would  have  been,  to  de- 
ny the  firft  pofition,  and  the  claim  of  thefe  fceptics  to  the  title  of 
rational  Chriftians.  In  this  enquiry,  it  would  be  found  that  fcep- 
tics, indifferent  to  every  form,  are  not  zealous  for  any  particular 
doctrine,  and  deferve  rather  the  name  of  lovers  of  enquiry  than 
of  Chriftians,  or  of  any  difcriminated  »e£L  Mr.  Williams,  how- 
ever, examines  the  fubject  with  more  clofenefs,  and  purfues  Mr. 
Beliham  again  in  his  ■  friendly  letter.'  He  has  not  mown  much 
fagacity  in  discovering  the  clue  which  would  have  led  him  to  a 
more  direct  attack.  He  difplays,  however,  his  orthodoxy,  unaf- 
fected piety,  and  the  fincereft  good  intentions. 

Obfervations  on  a  Variety  of  Subjecls,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Reli- 
gious. In  a  Series  of  original  Letters ,  written  by  a  Gentleman  of  fo- 
reign Extraction,  nvho  refdedfome  Time  in  Philadelphia.  Third 
Edition.      &<vo,      3/.  6d.      Deign  ton.      1 79 1. 

We  reviewed  this  work  under  the  title  of  '  Cafpipina's  Let- 
ters,' inourxLiud  volume,  p.  381.  Nothing  material  feems  to 
have  been  added,  but  the  Life  of  Penn  is  omitted.  It  feems  to 
be  the  production  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Due  he. 

Fradical 
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Pretelt'cal  Sermcns,  Jcl  tied and abridged  from  various  Authors.     By 
J.  Cbarlsfivortb,  M.  A.     2  i'ols.   $vo.    6s.   Johnfon.      179 1. 

This  collection  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  a  liberal  one.  The 
author  has  admitted  the  works  of  the  b.ft  pre.cheis  of  the 
Engliih  church,  without  a  fervile  confinement  to  any  particular 
fe&. 

An  Jlluf  ration  of  varizus  important  Pajfages  in  the  Epifihs  of  the 
Kctu  Tejlament,  ivUb  a  new  lnttr:retaticn  of  St.  Pains  Man  if 
Sin,  in  the  leading  Features  of  his  Character.  By  N  Ktjlet>  M.  A. 
Second  Edition,  with  large  Additions,   bvo    zs>  Johnion.     1791. 

This  fecond  edition  we  can  only  announce;  for,  though  we 
have  been  long  fince  called  on  by  the  auhor,  to  explain  our  opi- 
nion on  this  iubjeft,  as  we  hinted  that  we  might  do  in  p.  55  of 
cur  LXvth  volume,  we  do  not  find  it  eafy  to  comprefs  onr  thought* 
within  the  limited  conipafs.  We  have  often  had  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  queftion;  and  this  confiderationx  added  to  the 'de- 
licacy necefTary  in  a  popular  work,,  has  deterred  us.  We  need 
not  inform  Mr.  Nifbet,  that  our  Saviour  fpoke  frequently  of  the 
world  as  nearly  at  an  end,  feemingly  within  a  limited  period,  and 
the  apoftles,  firmly  convinced  of  the  near  approach  of  this  event, 
have  fpoken  the  fame  language.  But  the  divine  authority  has 
likewife  faid,  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man  ;  no  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father. 
Mark  xiii.  32.  The  original  is  perhaps  Wronger,  <zm  £$  thj 
iMi$coi  f*fivfl$ — Concerning  that  day,  or  whatever  relates  to  that 
day,  &c. 

A  plain  and  rational  Account  of  Man's  Salvation,  hy  Jefus  Chrift ; 
to  ivhich  are  added  a  Caution  to  Men  in  general^  and  an  Exborta- 
j:cn  to  Believers,  By  J.  Cough,  A.  B,  Author  of  the  Difcourfe 
concer:iing  the  Refurreclion  of  Bodies.  $>vo.  is,  bd.  Davis. 
1791. 

In  the  different  texts  of  Scripture,  where  it  is  faid  Chrift  died 
for  us,  it  is  contended  by  Mr.  Gough,  that  the  meaning  is  *  for 
ihe'fake,'  or  c  on  account  of,'  not  '  inftead  of  us.  His  argu- 
ments for  this  purpofe  might  require  fome  farther  examination,  if 
they  tended  greatly  to  elucidate  the  doctrine  of  j unification.  He, 
of  eonfequence,  thinks  the  fyftcm  of  a  vicarious  facrifice  excep- 
tionable, and  labours  to  mow  that  Chrift  died  for  our  fake,  to 
obtain  remifTicn  of  our  fins,  under  the  former  covenant,  and  to  eita* 
bliih  the  new  covenant  of  grace  and  mercy* 

Paul's 
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TauVs  Defence  before  Felix,  conftdered  and  applied*  in  a  Sermon, 
preached  April  2~th,  i~;t>  at  the  opening  of  a  neiv  Chapel  in 
George  -ft  nth  Dock.     By  Jojhua  Toulmin,  M.  A.    Svo. 

6d.      John  fun.      1791* 

Mr.  Toulmin,  with  great  judgment  and  addrefs,  converts  the 
lefence  of  St.  Paul  into  one  in  favour  of  the  modern  Unitarians, 
ut,  as  by  the  choice  of  his  text,  he  has  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  herefy,  according  to  its  general  meaning,  fo  ue  allow 
that,  in  this  calm  expollulatory  way,  he  has  faid  more  (and  indeed 
more  to  the  purpofe)  in  favour  of  his  herefy,  than  we  have  found 
in  much  larger  volumes* 

The  Living  Temple ',  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Halfiead,  in  EJTex,  May 
10,  1791,  on  Occafon  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Field.  By 
Robert  Stevenfon,  publifhed  at  the  Requefit  of  the  Congregation,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Widow.     Svo.      is.     Dilly.      1791 . 

The  text  is  from  Zechariah  iv.  7.  «  He  mail  bring  forth  ahead- 
Hone  thereof  with  moutings,  crying,  grace,  grace  unto  it.'  We 
arft  not  clear  refpecling  the  application  of  thefe  words  to  the  fab- 
jeit,  nor  at  what  period  the  fpiritual  temple  is  fuppofed  to  be 
completed.  Indeed  the  term  grace,  as  it  is  often  ufed,  has  no 
very  diftincl  or  determinate  meaning  ;  and  we  cannot  fee  the  uti- 
lity of  its  very  extenfive  application  in  the  fermon  before  us.  We 
trufl  that  our  author's  hearers  were  edified,  though  his  readers, 
among  which  he  may  reckon  u?,  will  not  probably  receive  much 
inftruclion  from  his  labours. 

J3 arent  al  Duty,   or  the  Religious  Education  of  Children  ii'iujl  rated  and 
urged  in  feveral  Difcourfes.      By  the  Rev.  G.  ferment,   Mmifier  of 
the  Go/pel,   Bovj-Lane.     Svo.      2s.  6d.     Dilly.      1 791. 
Thefe  difcourfes  are  plain,  rational,  and  practical.     On  the 
whole,  we  highly  approve  of   them,   though  too  great  ftriclneiV, 
and  occafionally  a   few  peculiar   opinions,  in    which    we  cannot 
heartily  coincide,  prevent   us  from   adding  an  unreferved   com- 
mendation. 

Thoughts  on  the  Athanafian  Creed,  a  Sermon  preached  at  Stony  Straf- 
ford, April  12,  I790,  at  the  Viftation  of  the  Rev.  Luke  Fefiop, 
B.D.  Archdeacon  of  Bucks,  and  pubiijbed  at  the  Requeji  of  the 
Clergy  prefent ,  by  John  Hey,  D.  D.  Reflor  cfCa/verton,  Bucks, 
and  Norrifiian  Profcffor  oj  Divinity  in  the  Univerfety  of  Cambridge. 
Svo.     6d.     Cadell.     1790. 

Dr.  Hey  gives  a  very  moderate  and  candid  account  of  the  Atha- 
nafian Creed.  He  obferves,  that  it  is  not  explanatory  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Godhead,  but  only  guards  againft  various  herefies,  as 
not  founded  on  the  gofpel  of  Chrilt.  The  damnatory  claufes  are 
fofteaed,  net  only  by  an  explanation  of  fome  of  the  harfher  terms, 

but 
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but  on  the  principle,  that  judgment  re  lie  th  not  in  man,  but  irt 
God.  If  what  has  been  explained  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  not 
believed  ;  and  if  the  explanation  is  correct  with  the  unbeliever 
God  cannot  be  well  pleafed. 

Review  of  a  Sermon,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Athanaflan  Creed', 
Preached  at  Stony-Stratford,  April  12,  1790,  at  the  Vijitation  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bucks-,  by  John  Hey,  D.D.  2vo.  is,  John- 
fon.      1790. 

We  think  Dr.  Hey's  defence  of  the  Athanafian  Creed  not  fault- 
Iefs  ;  but  it3  Reviewer  is  far  from  deferving  fo  much  credit.  His 
remarks  are  often  flippant,  captious,  and  irrelevant.  But  it  is  a 
fubjeft  that  we  wifh  not  to  difcufs,  and  indeed  fhould  find  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  Reviewer  minutely.  Scarcely  a  fentence 
efcapes  animadverfion  ;  and  his  oppofition  is  fometimes  fo  pointed 
and  virulent,  that  we  fufpect  it  might  have  originated  from  per- 
gonal animofity. 

The  Sovereignty  of  Providence,  a  Sermon,  preached  at  White  Cba* 
jpely  Leeds,  January  2,  1791*  By  Edward  Parjons.  $v6, 
6d.     Dilly.      1791. 

Mr.  Parfons  with  truly  pious  resignation,  under  the  prefTure  of 
atHiclion,  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful,  the  in- 
fcrutable  operations  and  defigns  of  providence.  In  wifdom  has 
he  contrived  the  whole,  by  means  hid  from  our  eyes,  which  fee 
only  darkly,  but  of  which  we  fee  enough  to  induce  us  to  admire 
and  adore.     This  fermon  is  truly  pious  and  practical. 

A  Letter  from  a  Blackfmith  to  the  Minijlers  and  Elders  of  the  Church 
»f  Scotland,  in  which  the  Manner  of  the  public  Worjhip  in  that 
Church  is  confidered,  Cifr.  A  new  Edition,  prefaced  by  a  brief 
Account  of  fome  late  Publications  on  the  leading  Points  at  ljfue  be- 
tween Proteftant  Diffenters  and  the  Church  of  England*  By  the 
Editor.     Zvo.      2s.      Rivingtons.      1791- 

The  title  fufficiently  expreffes  the  nature  of  the  additions  to  this 
new  edition  of  the  Blackfmith's  Letter.  The  editor's  obfervations 
are  (hrewd,  acute,  and  judicious :  in  fome  inftances  a  little  too 
fevere,  and  occafionally  too  violent. 

Caufoniana;  or,  twelve  Difcourfes  addreffed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parijh  cfCawjlon  in  Norfolk.  By  Thomas  Bowman,  M.  A-  1  imo* 
is.  bd.  bound.     Deighton.      1791. 

Of  thefe  twelve  fermons,  eight  relate  to  the  deaths  of  different 
perfons  of  the  congregation,  and  are  ftrictly  to  be  confidered  as 
funeral  difcourfes:  four  are  mifcellaneous.  In  general,  they  are 
ftri&ly  pious  and  practically  moral.  Perhaps,  in  a  few  inftances, 
we  fee  the  God  of  nature  armed  with  terror,  rather  than  encou- 
raging 
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raring  with  (miles ;  and  the  profpeft  is  fometime3  gloomy,  when 
jie  future  views  might  have  been  more  encouraging,  On  the 
whole,  however,  thefe  fermons  deferve  commendation  ;  and  Mr. 
Bowden  has  remarked  with  Ariel  propriety,  that  the  difcourfes  of* 
a  miniiler,  whom  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  look  up  to  with  re- 
fpect,  have  a  greater  influence  than  even  fuperior  ones  from  a 
ftranger. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

A  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  in  which  are 
contained  Enquiries  into  the  Conjlitutional  Exigence  of  an  bnpeach- 
ment  againft  Mr.  Haftings.  By  G.  Hardinge,  Efq.  M.  P.  Se- 
cond Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  in  which  are  contained  Qhfr- 
*vations  upon  Major  Scott's  Letter,  publifoed  in  the  Diary,  April 
li,   1791.     Svo.     zs.6d.     Cadell.     1791. 

This  is  the  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Hardinge's  mod  excellent 
arguments  to  (how  that  an  impeachment  terminates  by  a  difTolu^- 
tion  of  parliament.  We  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  Appendix,  in  reply  to  major  Scott,  is  new,  but  it 
contains  little  except  Mr.  Hardinge's  declaration,  that  the  incon- 
iiftencies  imputed  to  him  were  owing  to  his  having,  fince  thefirft 
period,  attained  more  knowledge  of"  Indian  politics,  and  confa- 
quently  to  his  having,  in  fome  refpects,  altered  his  opinion. 

Retire  Democrate  d'un  Partifan  de  la  Revolution,  aux  Arifto-thn- 
crates  Francois.  Septieme  Edition.  Svo.  is.  Stace  and  Maids, 
1791. 

The  partifan  of  the  revolution  has  fuffered  by  minifterial  ty+ 
ranny,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  dill  feels  the  fmart  of  the 
wound,  and  dreads  the  fire.  He  argues  againft  the  nobility,  the 
riches  and  power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  courts  of  juilice.  His 
arguments  are  clear,  pointed,  and  able;  but  all  his  objections 
relate  only  to  a  reformation.  We  need  not  deftroy  an  edifice  to 
give  more  light  to  fome  rooms,  or  to  make  apartments  lefs  de- 
pending on  each  other.  On  Englilh  politics  we  (hall  not  fo rea- 
dily agree  with  the  eager  democrate  befo/c  us. 

Lettre  d*un  Citoyen  Francois  a  Edmond  Burke.   S<uf.    is.  Debrett. 

I79i. 

It  is  not  the  Letter  of  a  citizen  ;  a  character  in  thefe  times  re- 
fpectable.  It  is  not  even  the  production  of  thefe  ufefui  allies  of 
the  afiembly,  the  Dames  de  la  Halle.  The  numerous  angli- 
<cifms,  and  the  peculiar  (tyle  of  argument,  (how  that  it  (liould 
really  have  been  dated  from— Billingfgate. 

A  Defenct 
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A  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  being  a  DifcuJJion  of  the  Conclu- 
fans  drawn  from  thofe  Rights   by  Mr.  Paine.     8<vo.  6d.     Evans* 

I79I. 

Our  author  does  not  follow  Mr.  Paine  fo  clofely  as  he  might 
have  done;  but  his  remarks  are  clear,  pointed,  and  judicious. 
They  unmafk  much  of  the  abfurdity  and  malignity  of  this  cele- 
brated writer. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  fames  Fox,  occafoned  by  his  late 
Motion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  rrffefting  Libels,  C5f.  By  f. 
Bowles,  Efq.  8vo.  is.  td.  Whieldon.  1791* 
This  is  Mr.  Bowles*  fecond  production  on  this  fubject,  and  the 
firft  occurs  in  our  Review  for  May  iait.  This  Letter  feems  to 
have  been  written  upon  the  fpur  of  the  moment,  after  the  late  bill 
for  declaring  the  rights  of  juries  had  palled  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  before  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  lords.  The  defign 
of  the  publication  is  to  expofe  the  mifconceptions,  and  obviate 
the  effects  of  the  doctrines  that  were  advanced,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Erflcine.  Mr.  Bowles  follows  up  the'  arguments 
5n  his  firft  publication  with  much  ihrewdnefs  and  cogency  ;  and 
he  mult  undoubtedly  feel  great  fatisfaction  that  the  lords  coincided 
with  him  in  opinion.  It  feems,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Erfkine  fo  far 
agreed  with  him  as  to  declare  in  the  debate,  that,  as  the  law 
now  itands,  if  he  were  a  judge,  he  mould  think  himfelf  boflnd 
to  claim  the  right  of  dictating  to  juries  in  matters  of  law,  upon 
trials  for  libels.  We  are  not  lawyers  enough  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  famous  printed  fpeech  on  Stockdale's  trial;  or  with  thofe  fen- 
timents  which  he  advanced  with  fo  much  apparent  and  declared 
fincciity  in  the  affair  of  the  dean  of  St.  Afaph.  At  that  time,  if  we 
recollect;  rightly,  he  oppofed  <very  warmly  the  opinion  of  a  re- 
fpectable  judge,  with  whom  he  feems  now  to  be  perfectly  recon- 
ciled. 

As  fome  perGms  hope  that  the  queftion  will  be  again  agitated 
in  the  legiflative  affemblies,  we  would  advife  them  to  give  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Bowles  a  fair  and  impartial  confideration. 

POETRY. 

Congal  and Fenella',  a  Tale.  In  Two  Parts.   S<vq.   2s.  Dill  v.    1791. 

The  events  in  this  •  Tale  of  other  Times'  are  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  during  the  ufurpation  of 
Macbeth.  They  are  romantic,  and  not  devoid  of  intereft.  The 
author  has  adopted  the  ballad  flyle,  the  negligent  fimplicity  of 
which  is  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be  well  fuited  to  fuch  kind 
cf  hiftoric  or  fabulous  narratives  as  are  not  in  bulk  and  import- 
ance deferving  the  notice  of  the  epic  Mufe.     Of  his  fuccefs  fome 

opinion 
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ttpinion  may  be  formed  (torn  the  following  paflages :  the  £rit 
concludes  the  defcription  of  FeneUa's  agitated  flateof  mind  dux* 
ing  her  lover's  abfence. 

*  Now  flck  of  fcenes  erevvhile  that  charm'd. 

She  through  the  woodlands  rang'd  : 
In  vain  the  general  change  (he  mburn'd; 
Herfelf  alone  was  chang'd. 

*  Few  were  her  words,  f?ve  thofe  addrefs'd 

To  Congal's  favourite  hound, 
Which,  fearching  for  his  matter,  here 
A  gentle  guardian  found. 

*  Still,  while  his  lord  the  cottage  foughti 

With  him  the  wild  he  trac'd  : 
And  in  his  abferice,  there  he  watch'd. 
Where  Congal  lov'd  to  reft. 

*  No  more  the  dun  roe  he  awakes. 

Or  fnufFs  the  fcerited  dew  : 
His  faithful  fteps,  where'er  (he  roams* 
The  wand'rer  fair  purfue. 

*  Whene'er  me  fmiles,  he  gaily  fports. 

And  pricks  his  filky  ear  ; 
Or  if  Ihe  weeps,  he  feems  to  fhed 
A  fympathetic  tear.' 

The  fecond  paints  Congal's  fudderi  change  from  transport  to 
agony,  at  being  informed  that  his  miftrefs  was  carried  off  by  a  rival 
chieftain. 

*  But  fobn  of  his  dear  maid's  high  birth 

The  tidings  glad  his  ear ; 
And  tranfport,  glowing  through  his  heart, 
Difpels  his  chilling  fear* 

*  Yet  Hill  a  gloom  of  grief  he  fee* 

On  either  parent  lovv'r  :  l 

At  length,  the  tidings  fraught  with  woe 
His  fenfes  overpow'r. 

'  As  oft  an  univerfal  calm, 

Before  a  tempeft  reigns ; 
No  breath  of  air,  no  ruftling  leaf* 

No  mufic  on  the  plains  ; 

'  The  grafshopper  its  flender  pipe 

Not  even  dares  to  wake; 
The  thiftle-down  hangs  in  fufpenftf  j 

No  curl  diftiirbs  the  lake ; 

Crit.Rey,  N.  Ar.  (II.)  July,  1791,  Bb        i  Th* 
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*  The  mournful  fun  looks  glimmering  through 

His  doubtful,  low'ring  cloud  ; 
Till  through  the  awful  fiience  burfta 
The  thunder  bellowing  loud, 

•  Ev'n  fuch  the  dread  portentous  calm 

In  CongaPs  loaded  breaft  ; 
And,  for  a  moment,  fuch  the  cloud 
His  afpecl;  that  opprefs'd.' 
The  eompanfon  is  peculiar,  yet  juft  and  >ic~turefque.  We  can-* 
not  affirm  that  it  is  absolutely  original,  for  if  we  are  not  greatly 
miltaken,  a  pafTage  extremely  iimilar  to  it  occurs  in  Oflian's  poems: 
but  we  recollect  none  in  our   Englifh  writers    that  conveys  any 
marked  refemblauce. 

The  Millerys  Tale  from   Chaucer.     4/0.     2s.     Ridgway.      1 791. 

The  arch  and  too  ludicrous  pleafantry  of  Dan  Chaucer  has 
found  numerous  imitators  and  admirers,  Among  thcfe,  the  fpi- 
lit  of  Dryden,  and  humour  of  the  fportive  Congreve,  are  the  mod 
confpicuons.  Our  author  is  lefs  animated  than  the  former,  and 
more  correct,  though  perhaps  lefs  luxuriant,  than  the  latter.  The 
Miller's  Tale  contains  nothing  verj  offenfive;  and  the  argu- 
ments in  the  preface  may  be  at  lealt  allowed  in  extenuation  of 
what  offence  may  remain. 

The  Epitaph-Writer ;  confifting  of  upwards  of fx  Hundred  original 
Epitaphs ,   Moral,   Admonitory,   Humorous,  and  Satirical,     By  jf» 
~£o*wiien.      izmo.      2s.  td.    P%oards.      Sael.      1791* 
1  This  honeft  man  has  fupplied  the  clerk,   the  fcxton,  and  thi 
itone-mafon,     with   a  variety   of    choice    new   epitaphs.     Walk 
in,  gentlemen  !   Here  is  great  choice,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but, 
in  the    multiplicity  of  characters,  ye  will  be  fitted  as  well  as  if 
the  lines  were  originally  made  for  you.     The  choice,  however,  is 
Only  in  the  characters,  for  the  epitaphs  are  uniformly  dull,  equal- 
ly moral,  and  unexceptionably  orthodox. 

Animal  Magnetifm,  a  Ballad,  <voitb  Explanatory  Notes   and  Ohfer- 
<vations.     Containing  federal  curious   Anecdotes  of  Animal  Mag- 
net if  ms  ancient  as   well  as  modern.     By  Valentine  Ahfonas,  Ef^. 
8-vo.     u.     Johnfon.      J  791. 
This  may  be  a   Hercules  playing  with   a  kid  ;  but,  if  he  is 

fuperior  to  the  tafk.,  he  certainly  is  not  fuccefsful.     The  ballad  is 

very  indifferent;  and  the  anecdotes,  though  wellchofen,  are  not 

told  with  humour  or  addrefs.  Indeed,  animal  magnetifm  is  a  fub- 

jecl  too  contemptible  even  for  ridicule. 

Virtue  Triumphant ;  or,  the  Fiflory  of  the  Planters  in  Parliament. 
Svo.     6d.     Ridgway.      1791* 
An  ironical  defence  of  flavery  and  the  flave  trade  — Neither  well 

Executed  nor  entertaining. 

NO- 
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NOVELS. 

Confchus  Duplkity.  A  No-veL    z  Vols,   izmo.  6s.  Lane.    1791. 

A  pretty  little  entertaining  ftory,  of  a  lady  running  from  Europe 
and  the  borders  of  Afia  to  America  after  her  lover.  But  he  was 
deferving  of  her,  and  they  were  feparated  by  the  treachery  of  a 
pretended  friend,  though  we  would  not  on  every  fancied  emer- 
gency recommend  the  example.  The  falfe  friend  is  a  well-drawn 
character,  composed  of  virtue  and  vice,  treachery  and  benevo- 
lence. Where  his  love  does  not  interfere,  his  con  duel  is  ufually 
amiable.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  not  very  diftinguifhable,  and 
the  denouement  is  brought  about  a  little  too  artificially. 

%  be  Citizen,  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Comer/all,  Anther  of  Leonora, 
2  Vols.  iimo.  6*.  Scatcherd  and  Whitaker.  4791. 
This  Novel,  like  Eleonora,  noticed  in  our  Review  for  Auguft, 
1789,  is  more  interefting  from  the  humourous  fcenes  with  which. 
it  is  interfperfed,  tkan  from  any  artful  plot  or  dextrous  develope- 
ment.  Some  parts  of  it  are  very  entertaining  j  and  the  character 
of  the  citizen,  though  too  obvioufly  borrowed  from  the  *  En- 
glim  Merchant/  is  well  drawn  and  fupported.  Expectation  per- 
haps is  not  fufficieatly  kept  alive* 

The  Life,  Adventures,  and  Hijiory  of  Mifs  Moreion,  and  the  Faith" 
ful Cottager.  2  Vols.  izmo.  5J.  Kerby.  1791. 
The  narrative  is  faid  to  be  true,  and  we  cannot  deny.it;  but 
we  never  faw  truth  in  fuch  an  ungracious,  unintereiling,  and  im- 
probable form.  Perhaps  as  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  fo  truth 
always  furnimes  its  own  entertainment. 

The  Whim  ;  or,  the  Mutual  Impreffion.  A  Novel.  By  «  Lady, 
2  Vols.  izmo.  5 j.  Hookham,  1 791* 
We  have  many  flories  of  love  at  firft  fight  as  well  as  of  a  man 
wifliing  to  be  loved  for  hi mfelf  alone.  Novelty  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  expected.  The  tale  is  pleafing  and  agreeable,  without 
one  interefting  trait  which  can  difcriminate  the  features.  It  is 
faid  to  be  written  by  •  a  lady  j*  from  one  of  the  defcriptions  we 
hope  it  is  not  a. young  lady. 

Tanered,  a  Tale  of  Ancient  Times.  By  J.  Fox,  fun,  2  Vols,  llrso* 
5/.  Lane.  179I. 
The  milder  features  of  the  Caftle  of  Otranto  are  copied  in  this 
Sketch,  which  is  an  humble  imitation  of  the  fame  ftory.  The 
character  of  the  lady  Marguerita  is,  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
humanity  and  female  tendernefs,  coloured  too  highly ;  it  is  too 
diabolical.  That  part  which  relates  to  the  banditti,  and  the  art- 
lefs  innocent  affection  of  Rachel,  is  highly  interefting,  wildly  ro- 
mantic, and  pleafing, 

Bb2  The 
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^The  Siege  of  Belgrade,   an  Hijiorical  Novel.     Tranjlated  from  4 
German  Manufcript.     2  Vols.    120*0.    6s.     Symonds.      1791? 

Though  this  Novel  is  a  little  defective  in  hiftorical  accuracy, 
it  contains  fome  local  knowledge  of  Ruffian  cuftoms,  and  is  very 
entertaining.  In  this  fcarcity  of  good  novels  we  look  on  the 
f  Siege  of  Belgrade'  as  an  acquifmon. 

Edward;  or,   Sorrows  from  Separation.     An  inter  eJHng    "Narrative 
founded  on  Fads,     2  Vols.     \imo.     6s.     Richardlbn.     1791. 

What  is  unnafuraj  is  feldom  interefting  j  and  the  inflated  po- 
etical Ry]e  in  a  profaic  narrative  can  feldom.  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  maker,  reach  the  heart.  The  tale  is  not  an  uncommon  one, 
Though  wp  hope  fuch  forrows  are  unufual.  It  has  ■  beguiled  us  of 
a  tear/  and  Jed  us  to  regret  that  we  were  e  thus  moved.* 

*The  Cypher;  eir,  the  World  as  it  Goes.     A  Novel.     3   Vols.     I2me. 
9;.     Lane.     1791. 

The  ftyle  of  this  work  and  its  external  appearance  led  us  to 
think  that  it  was  not  a  new  production  ;  and  even  at  this  moment 
we  are  not  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  one  of  thofe  novels  with  which 
the  prefs  fwarmed,  after  Dr.  Smoliett  had  introduced  a  new  aera 
of  nc-vel-writing.  With  all  our  refpect  for  that  eminent  writer, 
and  we  feel  for  him  a  filial  reverence  as  our  great  anceflor,  wc 
jnuft  own  that,  in  his  works,  defcriptions  were  exaggerated  till 
every  idea  was  loft  in  the  exuberance  of  refemblances,  and  a  ferie$ 
of  eyents  too  often  produced  by  the  lucky  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances  brought  together  with  little  probability  to  increafe 
the  mirth.  Tfrefe  ftriking  features  occur  in  the  volume  before 
vs.  A£irth  is  excited  by  means  that  will  not  admit  of  examina- 
tion, and,  with  perhaps  one  fingle  exception,  which  is  not  dex- 
troufly  managed,  the  characters  are  of  a  common  ftamp.  The 
work  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Smollett's  manner,  though  no* 
a  happy  one. 

ferjiana;  or,  the  Nymph  of  the  Sea,     A  Novel.      3  Vols.      Itmo. 
6s.     Lane.      1791. 

There  is  a  romantic  air  in  the  various  incidents  of  this  little 
Novel  that  is  pleafing  and  attractive  :  the  conclusion  too  is  well 
managed,  and  the  characters  properly  discriminated.  Yet,  per- 
haps, among  the  wretched  productions  that  have  lately  ifTued  from, 
the  prfcfo  in  this  department,  it  is  no  very  great  honour  to  be  in 
the  firft  line.  Peruana  is  not  the  firft  of  the  line,  though  not  far 
jjjftant  from  the  firft. 

MIS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
fanner s  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Weft  India  Ijlands,  containing  various 
Particulars  rej peeling  the  Soil,  lye.  With  the  Method  of  eftablijh- 
;ng  and  conducting  a  Sugar  Plantation,  alio  the  Treatment  of  the 
Slaves  and  Slave  Trade.  By  J,  B.  Moreton.  2<vo.  y,  Ridgr 
way.      1791. 

We  cannot  highly  commend  this  picture  :  it  may  be  a  f.ithful, 
but  it  is  a  difpleafing  one.  A  continued,  gloomy,  repreienta- 
tionofluil,  dilhoncfty,  treachery,  injuftice,  and  arrogance,  with 
fearcely  an  enlivening  trait,  cannot  fail  to  cjifguft.  Our  author 
pofleiTes  alio  little  elegance  or  delicacy.  He  copied  from  nature, 
perhaps  ;  but  it  is  rough,  rugged  nature,  neither  foftened  by  re- 
finement, nor  rendered  pleadng  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
reprefented. 

A  Short  Journey  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  which  are  interfperfed^  cut 
rious  Anecdotes  and  Characters.  2  Pols,  ftnall  $vo.  5/.  fru.td, 
Murray.     1790. 

We  have  lately  obferved,  that  the  wonders  of  the  Weft  India 
Iflands  would  have  formerly  been  ranked  among  the  legendary 
tales,  if  frequent  experience  had  not  only  rendered  them  credible, 
but  even  too  familiar  to  intereft  or  furprife.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, in  thefe  two  little  Shandean  volumes,  by  *  fketching  from 
the  life,'  renews  occafionally  the  wonder,  which  might  have  been 
excited  by  a  firft  report,  and  pleafingly  defcribes  the  very  pecu- 
liar manners  of  the  Creoles,  who,  at  leaft  in  their  own  iilandr, 
may  be  ftyled  a  fingular  race,  as  influenced  by  the  climate  and  its 
productions.  The  fcene  in  the  ladies'  bed-chamber  is  new,  ani 
fearcely  too  long  for  our  purpofe. 

*  My  intimacy  with  the  family  of  Profpecl  Penn,  gained  me 
admittance  among  the  ladies.  There  were  two  beds  in  the  cham- 
ber, on  which,  in  loofe  night  gowns,  they  were  lolling — and  the 
children  were  fprawling  on  matrades  thrown  on  the  floor. 

*  I  found  this  indulging  group  about  to  make  a  repaid — Mrs* 
Chewquid  had  a  very  large  china  bowl  between  her  knees,  as  fhe 
■fat  croiTed  legged  upon  the  bed-r-this  bowl  was  full  of  a  mod  fa- 
voury  olio  they  called  Belly-broth,  which  Philanthropos  alludes 
to  in  his  Devil's  Action. 

*  While  fhe  was  fpooning  this  out,  others  were  opening  the 
black  crabs,  to  find  thofe  fulleft  of  yellow  fat  and  red  eggs,  the 
children  were  fuffered  to  iluff  voracioufly— -and  there  was  a  little 
prchin,  about  feven  years  old,  who  conltantly  ftunned  my  ears 
with — M  me  want ee  crab,  me  vjantee  crab  :*' — to  flop  his  noife,  I 
took  up  the  firft  that  came  to  my  hand,  and  gave  it  to  him;  but 
he  immediately  examined  it,  and,  finding  it  had  no  eggs,  he 
yoared  out,  "  Him  no  hab  egg,  him  blue  mangre  to  hell,  me  no 
wantee  mart  crab,  me  wantce  woman  crabf—to  he  had  heard  his 
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mother  and  the  negroes  diflinguifh  the  fexes  of  crabs.  I  would 
have  taught  the  little  fcoundrel  better  manners,  but  his  mother 
called  him  to  her,  ktfied  him  a  dozen  times,  and  picked  him 
out  the  bell  <wcjxa.ii  crabi 

*  Several  little  negro  girls  were  in  the  room  :  fome  were  fan- 
ning the  ladies,  to  cool  them  and  keep  off  the  flies,  others  were 
minding  the  children,  and  a  poor  devil  was  Handing  in  a  corner 
upon  cne  leg,  holding  the  other  up  with  her  hand,  for  fome  fault 
.{he  had  committed. 

■  Shortly  after  I  came  into  the  chamber  one  of  the  ladies  fneer- 
ed,  on  which  a  young  negro-girl,  who  had  been  lately  purchaf- 
cd,  turned  to  her  and  faid.  — »■  Nion  coumpang  hoo  I"  I  took 
notice  of  it,  and,  as  the  girl  did  not  talk  any  Englifh  at  all,  I 
a&ed  an  older  negro-woman  the  meaning  of  it,  and  found  it  was 
a  cuftom  among  the  Africans,  as  well  as  with  the  Europeans,  to 
pray  &  blefling  on  the  perfon  freezing —  The  woman  was  of  the 
Coromantee  country,  the  girl  of  Banda.  This  cuftom  feems  to 
be  general. — Voltaire,  treating  of  the  religion  of  Zoroafter,.fays, 
"  It  is  there  commanded  to  recite  an  abunavar  and  an  ajkim  <vu- 
buy  for  thofe  who  freeze." 

On  the  fubjecl  of  flavery,  our  author's  humanity  or  experience 
leads  him  to  defcribe  it  in  the  colours  of  horror.  He  has,  how- 
ever, given  an  oppofite  reprefentation,  though,  on  the  whole,  he 
leems  to  think  the  general  conduct  of  the  planters  cruel  and  un- 
feeling. 

jSn  EJfay  en  the  Phyfcal,  Moral,  and  Political  Reformation  cf  the 
fc-ws.  By  the  Abbe  Gregoirc.  Translated  from  the  French, 
tvo.     3/.  6d.     Boards.     Forfter.      1791* 

As  we  have  given  an  account  of  this  work  in  our  LXXixth  vol. 
p.  328,  with  fome  extracts,  we  need  only  obferve,  that  it  is  tranf- 
Jated  with  great  accuracy,  and  appears  of  importance  in  lefTening 
the  hatred  and  prepolTeflions  which  every  ChriiUan  nation  enter- 
tains againft  this  devoted  race. 

Cofmology.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Caufe  of  whatever  is  called  Gravi- 
tation and  Attraclion,  in  which  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bo- 
dies, ^.nd  the  Prefervation  and  Operations  of  all  Nature  are  de- 
duced from  an  univerfal  Principle  of  Efflux  and  Reflux.  I  zmo. 
2s.  6d.     Robinfons.      1791. 

This  eiTay  is  an  able  and  ingenious  one.  We  only  pafs  it 
over,  with  a  general  character,  becaufe,  in  the  prefent  flate  of ' 
fcience,  fpeculations  of  this  kind  are  uncertain:  we  muft  affix  me 
principles,  and  give  powers  to  thefe  principles,  which  cannot  be 
the  fubjects  of  experiments  ;  and,  like  Des  Cartes,  fhow  how  a 
particular  operation  may  poflibly  be  performed,  without  at- 
tempting to  prove  how  it  is  performed.  Our  author's  fyftem  we 
fii&ll  tranferibe, 

*  There 
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'  There  is  in  the  fun  and  planets,  the  earth,  and  probably  all  the 
parts  of  it,  (while  in  their  natural  ftutc)  a  power  or  principle,  by 
which  they  emit  continually,  and  receive? or  abforb  a  proportional 
quantity  of  fluid  matter:  by  which  efflux  and  reflux  their  being- 
is  preferved,  and  their  various  motions  and  operations  performed.' 

The  centrifugal  force  is  fuppofed  to  be  owiijg  to  the  efflux  of 
folar  rays,  and  the  centripetal  by  the  return  of  the  ^ther  to  feed 
the  flame:  in  other  bodies,  by  an  efflux  and  reflux  of  aether. 

The  fyftem  is  applied  to  the  fun,  moon,  and  earth  ;  and  four 
difiertations  are  added  on  tides,  currents,  ard  winds;  effects  of 
earthquakes;  deftruction  and  renovation  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
analogy  between  creation  and  redemption.  The  author  feems 
occasionally  to  wander  from  his  path  ;  but  in  fuch.  ebfeurity,  who 
can  always  ■  walk  correctly'  — *  in  fuch  devious  ways,  who  will 
not  fometimes  err  ? 

Travels  through  Barb ary,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  written  from  the  an- 
cient Numidia,  in  the  Tears  1785  and  1786,  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Cujioms  and  Manners  of  the  Moors,  and  of  the  Be- 
douin Arabs.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Pcuet. 
lima.     2s.6d.     Foriler.      1791 . 

This  little  work  contains  that  part  of  the  Abbe  Poiret's  Tra- 
vels noticed  in  our  laft  Appendix,  which  is  more  generally  de- 
fcriptive,  omitting  the  details  of  natural  hiftory.  The  tranfla- 
tion  feems  to  have  beemexecuted  with  care  and  attention. 

The  Philofophy  of  Mafons,  in  fever  al  Epifles  from  Egypt  to  a  Noble- 
man.     \2mo.      3/.     Ridgway.      1790. 

The  author  of  this  work  poffefles  no  inconfiderable  abilities  and 
learning ;  but  unfortunately  mifapplies  them  in  fupport  of  fome 
religious  doctrines,  which  we  cannot  approve.  His  letters  are 
written  from  Egypt,  where  he  finds  a  learned  Jew  and  an  Egyp- 
tian prieft :  they  inform  him  of  the  philofophy  of  the  mafons, 
which  is  the  phijofophical  fyftem  of  the  prefent  day,  and  our  au- 
thor anticipates  the  moderns  only  by  dating  his  letters  in  175 1. 
In  all  this  part,  his  accounts  are  excellent.  He  feems  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  future  deifm  on  the  modern  philofophy  ;  But  the 
confequences  do  not  fo  rigoroufly  follow  as  he  leems  artfully  and 
ably  toinfinuate.  On  the  whole,  this  work  is  the  production  of 
no  common  author,  though  deformed  by  a  fe*v  peculiar  an 4  lei's 
elegant  words  and  modes  of  exprefTion. 

Travels  over  the  mof  rnterefiing  Parts  of  the  Globe,  to  difecver  tht 
Source  of  Moral  Motion ,  communicated  to  lead  Mankind  through 
the  Conviilion  of  tht  Senfes  to  intellectual  Exiftence  and  an  enlight- 
ened State  of  Nature?  izmo.  2s.  bd.  Ridgway.  1791. 
An  Invocation  to  Truth  ;  a  Dedication  to  the  Child  of  Na- 
ture, a  Preface,  and  an  Introduction,  umer  in  with  due  pemp  our 
3  author's 
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author's  Travels.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  fay  little,  as  obfcurity,  ?m- 
penetrable  dark  nek,  hangs  over  every  page.  The  Travels  them-* 
iVlves  conn  ft  of  feme  remarks  and  ibme  reflections  on  moral  con- 
duct and  the  manners  of  different  nations.  We  did  not  find  them 
very  intereiling,  or  often  of  importance,  and  cannot  pofliblv 
comply  with  his  requell  to  purfue  his  observations,  or  add  to  his 
diftoverics. 

Tyrocinium  Geographicum  Lonainenfe ;  ori  the  London  Geography  : 
confiftiiig  of  Dr.  Bret* J  Short  LeciUies,  compiled  for  the  Ufe  of  hit 
younger  Pupils.  Publijhed  chiefly  for  the  Information  of  genteel 
Young  Citizens i  The  Second  Edition,  izmo.  y.  Printed  for 
the  Author.     1790. 

An  eafy  and  familiar  introduction  to  geography,  too  much 
crowded  with  Greek  quotations.  The  tranflation  of  the  Perie- 
gefis  of  Dionynus,  is  executed,  we  think,  very  accurately,  though! 
not  often  elegantly. 

Thoughts  on  Card- Playing.  Small  S-Vo.  4Y.  BIndori.  1791. 
Our  author  does  not  attack  card-playing  as  finful,  but  as  a 
means  of  lofing  tirfie,  of  checking  ufeful  and  interefting  coriver- 
fation,  and  of  keeping  too  late  hours.  When  it  is  reforted  to  asf 
the  employment  of  half  a  day,  and  purfued  with  little  moderation, 
thefe  arguments  are  well  founded.  But  if  is  fomeiimes  a  relief 
from  intenfe  thought,  and  fometimes  a  connecting  link  to  entertain 
an  afiembly  of  thofe  who  have  few  common  ideas  and  purfuits,  or 
perhaps  few  ideas  of  any  kind.  If  the  games  are  then  fuch  as  en* 
gage  the  mind,  and  itrengthen  fome  of  the  intellectual  functions, 
we  cannot  confidrr  them  as  ufelefs.  But  we  have  lately  obferved 
that  thofe,  who  ufed  to  confider  card-playing  as  a  finful  amufe- 
ment,  have  lately  reforted  to  the  more  plauhble  reafons  juit  men- 
tioned.    One  convert  was  never  made  by  either  argument. 

Scotland  delineated,  or  a  Geographical  Defcription  of  every  Shire  in 
Scotland,  including  the  Northern  and  Weflern  Jjfes.  $<vo.  3/.  6d, 
Robinfons.     1791. 

A  delineation  of  England  having  lately  been  publifhed,  the 
prefent  work  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  completing  the 
defcription  of  Great-Britain  on  a  plan  nearly  fimilar.  The  au- 
thor, in  compiling  the  narrative,  has  followed  the  lateft  and  bell 
authorities,  exhibiting  the  topography  in  perfpicuous  order,  and 
giving  an  account  not  only  of  the  continent  of  Scotland,  but  its 
adjacent  iflands.  The  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
trade,  are  noticed,  fo  f«ir  as  the  editor  could  obtain  authentic  in- 
formation. In  fhort,  the  defcription  comprifes  whatever  intelli- 
gence could  be  collected  from  the  different  travellers  who  have 
given  an  account  of  Scotland ;  and  a  map  of  that  country  and 
..■lands  is  prefixed  to  the  volume. 
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The  Chiruvgkal  Jf'o>ks  of  Perchal  Pott,  F.  R.  S.  a  n  w  Edi- 
*    tlpn%  with  bis  lafl  Corre&ioni       To  which  arc  added  A  Jhort 

wlc  count  of  the  Lfe  of  the  Author^  a   Method  of  curing  the 

Jrf  Jrocele  fy  Ltjccfo-^  and  occafioyial  Notes  and  Ohfervatiofis. 

By  James  Earle^  Efq.     3  Vols.     8  jo.     1/.   jr-jr,  Robinfons. 

1790. 

*~1TO  Mr.  Pott  modern  furgery  is  greatly  indebted:  he  con- 
A  tributed  to  elucidate  various  difeafes,  to  leffen  the  torments 
both  of  the  comnlaiut  and  the  cure,  and  to  enforce  plans  equally 
fimple  and  efficacious.  Yet  perhaps  the  great  reformation  in 
furgery,  the  civic  crowns  with  which  Mr.  Earlc  endeavours 
to  decorate  his  tomb,  are  not  exclufively  his  due.  The  im- 
proved plan  was  already  began ;  for  Heifler,  Le  Dran,  and  Che- 
felaen,  were  much  more  mild,  gentle,  and  humane  than  their 
predeceflbrs.  They  began  to  fee,  that  pain  was  not  always 
the  means  of  curing  pain,  and  that  to  relieve  was  rather  the 
furgeons  office  than  to  torture.  If  we  compare  them  with 
their  predeceflbrs  they  were  lenient  and  humane  j  if  we  louk 
at  them  in  Mr.  Pott's  work,  they  were  fevere  and  unrelenting. 
This  is  the  light,  in  which  Mr.  Earle  cpnfulers,  the  medium 
through  which  he  has  furveyed,  them*  But  it  01  ght  to  !e  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Pott  cited  thofe  parts  in  which  reform.. tk  ti 
had  yet  made  little  progrefs,  and  if  he  had  been  giving  a  gene- 
ral character,  might  not  greatly  have  differed  from  us.  ?  a 
polifhed  nation,  though  in  corjfequence  cf  luxury,  difc  s 
may  be  mere  frequent,  the  remedi  re  more  rnila  arc! 
tie:  it  was  in  the  better  days  of  I  v.c,  that  th<  '  methed-  al 
doctrines  of  c  cito  tuto  et  jucunde'  prevailed,  fince  the  Gr  i 
phyfic  was  too  harm  and  fever,  for  the  matters  of  the  world. 
Though  Mr.  Pott  was  not  the  flrft  to  referm,  he  greatly  con- 
tributed to  diffieminate  milder  and  more  humane  methods  of 
cure.  Many  of  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  furgery,  which  from 
their  intricacy  and  uncertainty  had  been  left  to  quacks  a*id 
old  women,  .he  explained  familiarly,  and  fcarcely  in  any 
inftance  has  he  written,  without  elTentially  inftructing  man- 
Crit.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (II.)  Jug.  1791/     Cc        '  kind. 
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kind.  The  world  is  consequently  greatly  indebted  to  Mrr 
Earle  for  this  collection  of  his  works,  and  the  very  judicious 
notss  Which  he  lias  added,  containing  occafionaiTy  lome  eluci- 
dations of  Mr.  Pott's  doctrine,  the  correction  of  his  later  ex- 
perience, or  the  fubftance  of  a  work  which  might  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Pott,  if  his  life  had  been  fpared. 

The  life  of  this  eminent  furgeon  contains  few  Angularities. 
He  laboured  diligently  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  his  profeffion, 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  great  degree  of  public  confidence. 
We  can  join  moil  chearfully  in  the  general  applaufe  which  we- 
have  only  refilled  when  the  claim  to  notice  has  been  retted  on 
■incidental  circumftanccs,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  adventi- 
tious breathings  of  the  popularis  aura.  The  venial  error  of 
too  eagerly  accumulating  extraordinary  Qualities  has  leiTencd 
a-  little  the  merit  of  Mr  Earle's  work.  rlne  accident,  and  his 
behaviour  in  confequence  of  the  compound  fracture,  required 
only  a  little  firmnefs,  and  the  claffical  elegance  of  Mr.  Pott's 
writings  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  eager  partiality  of  his  bio- 
grapher's mind.  Mr.  Pott  was  contented  with  a  forcible  and 
perfpicuous  ftyle,  though  the  latter  quality  he  has  not  always 
attained. 

'  The  genius  of  Mr.  Pott,  however  a  Gifted  by  art,  was  certain- 
ly of  the  firit  order  by  nature,  as  appears  by  the  variety  and  per- 
fection of  his  attainments.  He  was  the  mod  eminent  of  his  time 
<is  a  writer,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  practitioner  in  furgery ;  and  his 
merits  in  each  of  thefe  characters  were  moft  extenfive.  PoiTefTed 
with  an  cnthufiaftic  love  of  excelling,  without  which  genius  is  in- 
ert, he  was  not  contented  with  any  kind  of  mediocrirv  in  him- 
fc!f. 

*  As  an  author,  his  language  is  correct,  ftrong,  and  animated. 
There  are  few  inftances,  if  any,  of  fuch  claffical  elegance,  united 
with  fo  much  profound  fcientifical  acutenefs.  In  his  furgical  in- 
quiries, he  ftuuioufly  avoided  reference  to  obfeure  and  general 
principles  j  he  preferred  reafoning  by  analogy,  and'  induction  from 
•sftablimed  facts  :  a  method  certainly  more  fafe  and  more  accom- 
modated to  the  ptefent  Hate  of  phyfiological  knowledge.  He 
introduces  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  whenever  it  is  necelTary,  to 
illuftrate  and  diltinguifh  difeafes;  but  never  confufes  his  reader 
with  uncertain  hypothefes  in  pathology  founded  on  phyfiological 
nrinciples.  He  was  of  opinion,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Newton, 
fhat  hypothecs  has  no  place  in  any  phyiical  fcience.  To  place 
the  difeafe  in  a  diitinct  point  of  view  ;  to  demonftrate  wherein  it 
Gonlilted  and  the  changes  which  muft  be  effected  to  remove  it ;  to 
j^oint  out  the  remedies  which  would  moft  iafely  and  certainly  pro- 
duce thole  changes,  were  the  objects  to  which  he  directed  his 
^vhelc  attention.  His  remedies  always  ftrongly  marked  his  atten- 
tion -r 
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tion  ;  they  were  decided  and  confident ;  and  he  was  the  principal 
author  of"  that  iimplicity  which  diftinguifhes  the  prefcnt  practice 
from  that  of  our  ancellors.  With  thefe  views  he  applied  himfelf 
to  every  part  of  the  furgical  art,  and  improved  both  the  patholo- 
gy and  cure  of  many  difeafes.  His  treatment  of  fiftulous  fores, 
and  his  hiltory  and  cure  of  the  caries  of  the  corpora  vertebrarum, 
were  perhaps  his  greateft  works  ;  bot  his  improvements,  as  we 
have  feen,  extended  to  many  other  fubjects;  and  his  refearches  in- 
troduced fuch  novelties  in  the  practice  of  furgery,  that  his  life 
mull  ever  be  coniidered  as  a  great  epoch  in  the  hiitory  of  that 
art.' 

The  arrangement  of  Mr.  Pott's  works  is  not  in  the  order  of 
the  publication,  nor  as,  feems  at  firft,  to  have  been  the  editor's 
intention,  by  purfuing  difeafes  a  capite  ad  calcem.  As  they 
are,  however,  unconnected  traces,  order  is  of  lefs  importance, 
and  we  fhall  mention  them  as  they  occur,  chiefly  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Earle's  explanations,  and  his  corrections  collected 
from  Mr.  Pott's  converfation. 

The  tract  which  precedes  is  entitled  c  Obfervations  on 
the  nature  and  confequences  of  thofe  injuries  to  which  the, 
head  is  liable  from  external  violence.'  The  firft  correction 
relates  to  the  feparation  of  the  fcalp.  When  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  feparated  fcalp  is  dry,  and  has  even  been  covered 
with  lint,  if  carefully  waihed  to  remove  all  extraneous  bodies> 
ilightly  fcarified,  and  brought  again  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
cranium, it  will  unite  without  fuppuration  or  exfoliation,  i£ 
the  bone  is  not  injured.  iYlr.  Pott,  we  find,  alfo  has  given 
up  the  diftinction  between  wounds  of  the  tela  cellulofa 
onlyj  and  thofe  of  the  aponeurofis  and  pericranium,  for  he 
afterwards  found  the  fame  fymptoms  arife  from  both  kinds  of 
wounds. 

The  next  eflay  is  that  on  the  fiftula  lacrymalis;  but  to  no  part 
of  this  efTay  has  the  editor  fubjoined  any  notes.  The  remarks 
on  fractures  and  diflocations  follow.  To  the  other  advantages 
arifing  from  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  mufcles  in  the  bent  pofition 
of  a  fractured  limb  may  be  added,  the  editor  obferves,  the  little 
inconvenience  which  arifes  from  ftarting  in  the  ileep,  when 
the  fracture  has  happened  from  accidents,  which  occur  in 
dreams,  and  agitate  tne  mind.  Even  pillows  on  the  bed  or 
between  the  fplint  and  the  fractured  limb  are  not  found  fo 
convenient  as  a  firm  fmoothbed,  without  any  fuch  partial  ele- 
vations. In  fractures  of  the  patella,  Mr.  Earle  endeavours 
to  obviate  a  mifapprehenfion  that  has  been  entertained  :  it 
was  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Pott  meant  to  recommend  an  early 
motion  of  the  joint,  while  he  only  obferved  that  the  ftiffhefs 
was  fornetimes  owing  to  too  long  confinement.  He  ufually 
C  c  2  placed 
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placed  the  leg  flrait,  with  the  heel  a  little  raifed;  brought 
the  broken  parts  together  with  a  moderately  tight  bandage, 
and  kept  them  in  this  pofition  about  three  weeks,  before  he 
admitted  of  any  motion.  In  fome  of  thefe  refpefts,  future 
experience  has  corrected  our  ideas. 

Another  obfervation,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  edi- 
tor, relates  to  the  danger  of  admitting  air  into  wounds  form- 
ed by  the  fractured  ends  of  bones,  or  in  reality  into  any  doled 
cavity  of  the  body.  The  following  cafe  is  too  lingular  to  be 
emitted. 

*  The  benefit  arifing  from  keeping  out  air,  in  thefe  cafes,  was 
an  obfervation  I  made  when  very  young  in  the  profeffion  ;  and 
practice  and  experience  have  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  it.     I 
was  fent  for,  many  years  ago,  to  a  perfon  who  by  a  fall  had   a 
compound  diflocation  of  the  joint  of  the  ancle.     The  fkin  was  torn 
evenly  as  if  it  had  been  divided  with  a  knife ;  I   could  pafs  my 
dnger  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Being  aware  of  the  horrid  mif- 
chief  which  is  ufually  produced  by  air  being  admitted  into  thefe 
cavities,  I  was  induced  to  try  what  would  be  the  confequences  of 
its   intire  exclufion  ;  accordingly   I  fewed  up   the   wound  cfofe, 
with  a  number  of  fine  Hitches,  merely  paffing  them  through  the 
edges  of  the  fkin,  and  then  applied  proper  dreffing  and  bandage. 
The  wound,  to  my  great  furprife,  healed  by  the  firft  intention, 
without  more  inflammation  than  ufually  attends  wounds  of  any 
other  part.     It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  at  the  fame  time 
the  man  had  received  fo  violent  a  contufion  on  his  back  as  to  ren- 
der his  lower  limbs  paralytic.     How  far  the  want  of  nervous  in- 
fluence might  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  fmall  degree  of  inflam- 
mation which  took  place  I  cannot  determine.     It  is  a  cafe  which 
will  not  be  eafily  paralleled,  and  no  one  can  fuppofe  that  I  mean  to 
fay   that  this   plan   will  always   fucceed  in  compound  fractures, 
s  However,  the  attempt  is  worth  making  in  moft  cafes,  as  no  de- 
triment can  arife  from  it ;  and  if  we  gain  our  point,  it  is  a  moft 
important  one  to  the  patient,  who  avoids  a  tedious  confinement  of 
perhaps  many  months,  not  to  mention  all  the  concomitant  evils. 
During  this  healing  progrefs  we  ihould  endeavour  to  prevent  in- 
flammation from  taking  place  by  fedative  applicatcins,  of  which 
the  faturnine  are  moft  efficacious ;  and  by  every  means,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  which  experience  fuggefts.' 

In  reducing  diflocations  Mr*  Earle  prefers  the  pulley,  while 
the  patient,  by  a  broad  belt,  is  confined  to  any  fixed  body, 
and  the  cord  of  the  pulley  is  prevented  from  giving  pain  by  a 
thick  leather. 

The  fecond  volume  commences  with  the  tract  on  ruptures, 
a  fubjeft  which  Mr.  Pott  has  greatly  elucidated.     Mr.  Earle's 

obferv.2tio.i8, 
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obfervations  on  this  treatife,  are  not  numerous  or  important. 
-  not,  he  remarks,  the  practice  to  remove  any  part  of  the 
fac.  A  needle  is  pafied  through  the  upper  part  of  the  divided 
fcrotUm  near  the  ring  of  the  mufcle,  fo  deep  as  to  include 
the  fac,  without  injuring  the  fpermatic  veflels.  This  ligature 
is  tired  mod  irately  tight,  and  the  fides  of  the  wound  below 
brought  together  and  fecured  by  a  few  flitches.  No  digeftion 
will  consequently  take  place,  and  the  wound  will  heal  by  the 
firil  intention.  The  fame  plan,  it  is  afterwards  remarked,  is 
ufeful  in  cafes  of  congenital  hernia,  to  prevent  the  expofura 
of  the  teltis. 

Mr.  Pott  informed  the  editor,  that  fince  the  publication  of 
the  work,  he  had  [ecu  two  inltances  of  the  hernia  foraminis 
ovalis,  one  in  each  fev.  The  pain  was  great  when  the  intef- 
tine  was  protruded,  as  it  frequently  was,  of  the  fize  of  a  hen's 
;  but,  by  a  horizontal  pofture,  and  a  gentle  preflure,.  it 
generally  receded. 

On  the  fubject  of  hydrocele,  the  cure  by  incifion  was  confi- 
dered  by  Mr.  Pott  as  unnecefTarily  fevere  and  cruel.  The 
operation  of  caftration  is  at  prefent  alfo  practifed  very  diffe- 
rently from  the  method  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pott,  particularly  at 
the  period  fubfequent  to  the  removal  of  the  teflicle.  As 
much  found  (kin  as  poflible  is  preferved,  and  the  parts  are  fufFer-* 
ed  to  unite  by  the  firft  intention,  without  the  interpofition  of  lint 
.—the  great  improvement  in  modern  furgery.  In  the  removal  of 
cancerous  breafls,  it  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pott  to  preferve 
the  (kin  as  much  as  pofhble,  though  one  of  his  remarks  in 
the  tract  before  us,  feems  to  give  a  different  direction. 

Mr.  Pott's  method  of  radically  curing  the  hydrocele  by  the 
feton  is  well  known,  and  we  have  had  occafion  to  mention  it 
very  lately.  Mr.  Earle  adds  his  own  obfervations  on  the  cure 
by  injection  ;  and  the  defcriptions  of  thefe  two  methods  in- 
troduce the  third  volume.  It  is  not  a  new  obfervation  that 
the  feton  is  often  painful,  and  in  many  habits  produces  a 
greater  degree  of  inflammation  than  is  necefTary,  fometimes 
fo  much  as  to  be  dangerous.  The  method  of  radically  curing 
the  hydrocele,  by  injection,  appears  to  be  advantageous. 
Mr.  Earle  employs  generally  port-wine,  diluted  with  one 
third  of  water.  If  no  pain  was  produced,  the  quantity  of  wine 
was  increafed,  though  pure  water  anfwered  very  well.  External 
Itimulants  had  no  effect,  and  even  the  injection  did  not  pro- 
duce fo  much  inflammation  as  to  affect  the  other  fide  of  the  ' 
fcrotum,  when  it  was  difeafed.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
may  add,  that  if  the  feton  is  frequently  ufed,  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation may  be  regulated  with  furficient  accuracy  in  the 
greater  number  of  cafes,  from  the  experience  gained  in  nume- 
rous trials. 

C  c  3  The 
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The  treatife  on  the  fiftula  in  ano  furnifhes  the  editor  with 
no  opportunity  of  adding  remarks  and  corrections  •,  but  it  is 
obferved  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Pott,  that  he  had  defigned  publish- 
ing fome  obfervations  on  thofe  hard  firm  hemorrhoidal  ex- 
crefcences, which  have  been  generally  left  untouched,  from 
apprehenfions  of  danger  j  and  this  deficiency  Mr.  Earle  en- 
deavours to  fupply. 

*  Mr.  Pott  obferved,  that  it  might  afford  matter  of  furprize  to 
find  that  fuch  tumors  on  their  fir  ft  production  contain  nothing  but- 
coagulated  blood ;  perhaps  this  blood,  at  firfi  either  {tagnating  in 
the  hemorrhoidal  veiled,  or  pcffibly  efFuled  under  the  internal  coat 
of  the  reclum,  may  in  tqne,  become  organized  ;  this  organic  mafs 
being  irritated  by  frequent  and  levere  prefTure,  may  enlarge  and 
become  firm  and  fiemy  excrefcences :  in  this  ftate  they  frequently 
fumifh  a  difagreeable  fanies  or  bloody  difcharge,  and  acquire  an 
irritated,  malignant  appearance. 

'  There  are  other  tumors  produced  in  this  part  from  various 
caufes ;  as  an  enlargement  of  the  febaceous  glands,  at  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  and  excrefcences  arifing  from  a  venereal  or  cancerous 
difpofition  in  the  habit,  which  in  general  are  eafily  diitinguiihable 
from  thofe  here  defcribed.' 

Thefe  when  extruded  by  the  a£tion  of  the  gut,  he  removed  by 
a  ligature,  having  taken  hold  of  them  by  a  double  blunt  hook, 
and,  if  the  bafe  was  large,  having  pafled  a  needle  armed  with 
a  double  ligature  through  the  middle,  tying  it  on  each  fide.  No 
inconvenience  arofe  from  this  operation,  except  in  a  perfon 
liable  to  complaints  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  whom  it 
brought  on  ftrangury,  &c.  for  a  very  fhort  time,  but  which 
left  him  as  foon  as  the  tumors  were  feparated. 

Remarks  on  the  cataract,  &c.  follow,  but  it  is  illuftrated 
,  with  few  additional  illuftrations.  Mr.  Earle  obferves  that  he 
has  feen  the  cancer  fcroti  (the  chimney-fweepers'  cancer)  in  a 
bov  eight  years  old  only. 

The  fubfequent  obfervatious  and  cafes  relative  to  ruptures 
are  next  inferted,  and  followed  by  the  tracl:  on  the  mor- 
tification of  the  toes  and  feet ;  remarks  on  the  necefhty 
and  propriety  of  amputation  in  certain  cafes;  remarks  on  the 
pally  of  the  lower  limbs  accompanying  a  curvature  of  the  fpine, 
r.nd  the  paper  inferted  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfactions  on 
thofe  tumors,  which  produced  anyfeftnefs  in  the  bones.  Thcfe 
are  fcarcely  accompanied  by  a  new  additional  information,  ex- 
cept in  what  relate?  to  the  paralyfis  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Mr.  Pott,  it  is  faid,  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ftill 
more  fully  convinced  of  the  utility  of  iflues,  from  very  frequent 
fucceis,      It  has  not  happened  that  we  have  been  equally  fuc^ 

cefsful  j 
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cefsful  •,  and  fometimes  in  cafes,  where  nothing  had  been  at-» 
•tempted,  fenfe  and  motion  returned,  in  a  flight  degree.  Wc 
mean  not,  however,  to  lay,  that  they  are  not  ufeful :  how  far 
the  practice  may  be  carried  farther,  we  have  no  foundation 
from  our  experience  to  add. 

■  I  lhall  confine  myfelf  to  remark  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Pott's  life,  he  bid  applied  the  fame  method  of  cure  to  other  eft* 
(safes  ;  particularly  in  ilrumous  affections  of  the  joint  of  the  hip, 
he  had  been  feveral  times  fuccefsful  in  preventing  an  increafe  of 
caries,  by  means  of  an  ulcer  being  eitablithed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it.  In  thole  deplorable  cafes,  where  one  hip  is  let  down 
below  tne  other,  where  the  parts  are  flabby,  the  glirta>i  mufcles 
lofe  their  firmnefs,  the  buttock  its  figure  and  convexity,  and  the 
leg  is  lengthened,  he  found  that  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  may 
frequently  be  (lopped,  and  the  parts  reflored  to  their  natural  firm- 
nefs and  figure,  by  making  an  iifue  jufl  below  the  great  trochan- 
ter. Mr.  Pott  remarked  that  the  time  when  the  change  will  take 
place,  and  the  reltoration  be  complete,  is  indefinite  :  it  may  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks  or,  months,  or  as  was  obferved  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  cau flics  in  difeafes  of  the  fpine,  it  may  require  a 
much  longer  time.  In  fhort,  every  thing  relative  to  the  complaint 
is  uncertain  except  the  ultimate  cure,  which  will  rarely  fail  to  re- 
ward our  perfeverance. 

'  When  the  thigh  was  retracted,  and  accompanied  with  a  con« 
fiderable  fwelling,  Mr.  Pott  was  not  fanguine  in  his  prognoflics  of 
jrecovery,  but  fpoke  of  moll  applications  as  inefficacious.  Yet, 
even  in  thefe  cafes,  I  have  known  the  caullics  applied  with  great 
apparent  advantage.' 

«  Mr.  Pott  alfo  ufed  canities  in  fcrophuious  fwellings  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee,  where  there'was  fufpicion  of  beginning  caries ;  they 
were  applied  juit  above  and  below  the  joints  ;  in  fome  cafes  they 
appeared  to  be  materially  ferviceable  in  preventing  the  increafe  of 
the  fwelling,  but  in  many  others  they  failed. 

'  In  fimilar  difeafes  of  the  joint  of  the  ancle  he  alfo  tried  them  ; 
but,  according  to  an  obfervation  of  a  very  ingenious  and  accurate 
obferver,  the  eiFect  of  the  caullics  fcems  to  be  inverfely  as  the 
diilance  cf  the  part  afFe&ed  from  the  trunk;  in  thefe  joints  no  ad- 
vantage appeared  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  idea  however  is 
worthy  of  its  author,  and  deferves  further  trials  ;  indeed  whatever 
has  the  lealt  chance  of  being  beneficial  ought  not  to  be  neplected 
in  thofe  defperate  cafes ;  which,  if  their  progrefs  be  not  prevent- 
ed, terminate  in  the  unavoidable  lois  of  the  life  or  limb.' 

Before  the  appearance  of  thefe  notes,  we  had  employed  them 

in   the  retraction  of  the  leg  •,  but  we  dare  not  fay,  with  any 

itmarkable  or  decided  fuccefs  •,  and  the  feverity  of  the  remedy 

C  c  4  U 
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is  too  often  an  impediment  in  private  practice,  except  in  the 
created  emergencies,  to  very  extenfive  experience  of  this 
kind. 


Difcaurfes    on    different    Subje&u    ■  By  the  Rev.   R%   Pokvhcle. 
Second  Edit.     2  Fos.     8vo.      IOj.    Boards.    Cadell.     1 791. 

IN  our  LXVILh  vol.  p.  123,  we  reviewed  thefirft  edition  of 
thefe  elegant  difcourfe?,  for  they  were  not  all  fermons. 
Two  others  are  added  to  this  edition,  with  an  efTay  on  the 
comparative  learning  and  morality  of  the  ancientf;  and  the  mo- 
derns. The  additio  .al  difcourfes  do  not  greatly  differ  in  their 
general  character,  from  thofe  of  the  firit  edition ;  and  our 
chief  object  muft  be  the  efTay. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Horace  querulous  old  age  was  a 
laudator  temporis  a&i  Homer,  when  Neftor  is  at  a  diflancc, 
fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon  of  the  degenerate  race  of  the  prefent 
times,  and  the  old  man,  who  had  ken  three  generations  perifh, 
prai  fed  always  moil  warmly  the  firft.  Addifon  has  not  dif- 
dained  to  join  the  tribe  of  complainers ;  aid  Dr.  Warton  has 
written  two  papers  in  the  Adventurer^  as  a  commentary  on  this 
lamentation  over  decaying  abilities,  Mr.  Polvvhele  contends 
for  the  oppohfe  party,  but  we  are  forry  to  add,  that  he  has 
not  managed  a  good  caufe  very  happily  or  dexteroufly  j  fome 
fubjects,  he  is  lei's  acquainted  with  than  he  ought ;  and  in 
others,  he  has  brought  no  very  active  or  diftinguiibing  powers 
of  mind  to  aid  his  difquifition. 

To  compare  Taffo,  Ariofto,  and  Camoens  to  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, with  Dr.  Warton,  or  the  two  firit  to  Lucan  and  Silius, 
with  our  author,  we  confider  as  equally  unjuit.  The  poems 
of  antiquity  or  of  modern  times  are  incapable  of  being  com- 
pared, for  reafons  which  we  fhail  presently  aflign  :  it  is  only 
neceflary  to  draw  the  parallel  between  the  powers  of  the  mind 
of  each  party  either  in  invention,  in  c\  efcription,  or  in  orna- 
ment. With  this  view,  we  may  bring  Homer  and  Milton  to- 
gether with  great  propriety.  The  machinery  of  each  was  the 
religion  of  their  country  •,  the  diftinguiihing  chara&eriftics  of 
cither,  richnefs  of  invention,  dignity  of  thought,  majeily  of 
language,  deicriptions  often  highly  fublime,  images  of  terror 
or  of  horror.  Perhaps  Homer's  chief  poem  is  more  varied 
with  the  mild  elegance  of  placid  life,  and  his  mind  feems  more 
often  to  return,  with  complacency,  to  the  fecurer  comforts 
of  paftoral  fcenes.  In  this  refpe£t,  Milton  was  not  deficient, 
though  he  rather  delighted  in  the  whirlwind,  the  ftorm,  and 
the  battle.  In  general,  they  may  be  compared,  without  vio- 
lence, and  without  betraying  the  caufe  of  the  moderns.  As 
Greece  has  but  one  Homer,  it  :s  no  difgrace,  to  modern  timesj, 
to  have  but  one  Milton  5  but  Milton  imitated  only  the  Iliad. 

With 
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With  Virgil's  perm  we  ean  bring  no  work  in  competition. 
tdopted  the  popular  religion  of  his  country,  and  the  air  of 
majelty,  probably,  connected  with  it,  gave  a  dignity,  a  vener- 
ability  to  the  whole.  Taflband  Ariofto  employed  the  popular 
legends  of  enchantment,  which,  while  more  adapted  to  the 
poet's  verfatiiity  ancV  powers  of  invention,  give  occafionally  a 
ludicrous  air  to  the  whole,  and  IciTen  the  dignity  of  the  real 
epic.  It  is  for  thefe  reafons  that  the  poems  will  not  admit  of 
a  coinpavifon,  and  that  wc  chufe  to  reit  on  the  refpeclive  pow- 
•civS  of  mind.  With  v  irgil  then  we  mall  compare  Mr.  Pope, 
a  ■  "  tiiefe  poets  will  come  nearer  than  at  firft  may  be  fuf- 
pected.  The  minds  of  each  were  highly  cultivated  :  too  ti- 
xnin  •  •  foir  in  the  regions  of  invention,  they  covered  the  po- 
verty .  t '-is  faculty,  by  a  luxuriance  of  d(  fcription,  and  a  po- 
lish of  diction.  They  had  each  an  expreflive  language  at 
ti.  ir  command,  capable  of  uniting  force  and  eafe,  and,  if 
IS'  .  1  •  pe  is  inferior,  it  is  becaufe  with  a  more  verfatile  lan- 
g  ,  he  has  not  exceeded  Virgil  in  beauty  or  expreffion, 
T  each,  however,  carried  their  own  fhyle  of  excellence  to 
th  igheft  pitch.  In  their  epics,  they  come  very  near  each 
vri  -gil  fervilely  followed  Homer  in  his  plan,  in  his 
ch  ters,  and  in  his  adventures.  Mr.  Pope  followed  his  fen- 
ti  nts;  and  though,  in  a  profefied  translation,  yet  he  de- 
p.\  s  from  the  manner  of  Homer,  as  much  as  Virgil,  in  his 
original  work.  In  thefe  *  firft  of  poets  and  firft  of  men/  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  antiquity  has  the  advantage ;  hut  the 
race  of  moderns  is  more  uniformly  ftrong,  and  the  human 
mind  in  fucceflive  ages,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  more  fin-* 
gttlar  fuperftitions,  has  fhown  itielf  equally  able  and  compre- 
henlive  in  taking  fuch  an  advantage  of  thefe  circumftances  as 
to  produce  numerous  works  of  varied  though  unequal  excel- 
lence. 

It  is  no  difgrace  to  modern  times,  if  wc  are  obliged  to  bring; 
another  author  to  fill  up  the  meafure  in  oppofition  to  Homer. 
Camoens,  as  his  fubject,  is  more  congenial,  is  a  rival  to  the 
author  of  the  OdyfTey ;  and  the  novelties  of  the  Portuguefe  poet, 
the  fpeciofa  miracula  rerum,  can  only  find  their  counterparts 
in  Homer's  fecond  Epic. 

c  But,  for  Camoens,  though  he  has  fome  glaring  faults,  he- 
hath,  doubtlefs,  many  original  beauties  ;  both  of  which,  indeed, 
fpeak  uncommon  abilities.  He  is  not  correct  like  Virgil ;  but 
the  hand  of  cold  and  fobei  judgement  would  have  blotted  out  the 
novelties  that  furprife  and  delight  us :  thefe  are  "  fublime  infir-r 
mities,"  which  will  not  bear  the  inquifition  of  the  critic.  •'  Ths 
epic  poetry  of  Camoens,  (fays  Voltaire)  is  a  fort  of  poetry  un- 
heard of  before."     I   allow  it  1  but  not  to  his  difhonour.     The 

^manners 
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manners  of  the  Lufiad  are  new  and  ftriking.  And  as  tc  imagery, 
the  apparition,  hovering  athwart  the  fleet  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  fo  grand  a  fiction,  that  itwould  alone  fet  Camoens  above 
Virgil,  in  point  of  genius.  And  what  aire  the  Elyfian  fields  to 
the  Ifland  of  Venus  ! — Read  the  Lufiad  in  Mickle's  tranflation, 
and  the  Eneid  in  its  native  ftrain  :  and,  unlefs  claffical  prejudices 
interpofe,  you  will  undoubtedly  prefer  Mickle  ;  though  it  may 
appear  ftrange  that  the  verfion  of  a  modern  poem  mould  outvie 
the  original  of  the  fined  ancient  epic.  Such  an  eclipfe  feems  a 
phenomenon  in  literature  :  but  the  Ivu&id,  perhaps,  is  become 
brilliant  by  transfufion.' 

We  may  allow  the  fuperiority  of  Camoens  to  Virgil,  but 
every  fentence  of  this  comparifon  {hows,  that  it  is  almoft  a 
contrail:.  To  the  Pharfalia  of  Luc  an  and  the  cold  narrative  of 
Silius  Itah'cus,  we  have  no  proper  fubjects  of  comparifon. 
The  Lecmidas  of  Glover  is  not  inferior  to  the  former ;  and 
the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  greatly  excells  the  latter.  The  fpirit 
and  corre£hiefs  of  Taffo,  the  wildnefs  of  Ariofto,  the  varied 
and  therichdefcriptionsof  Mr.  Holers  Northern  Enchantment,. 
in  fo  correct  and  chaflifed  a  ftyle  of  poetical  ornament,  as  to 
be  almoft  Virgilian,  more  than  counterballance  the  only  work 
erf  popular  fuperflition,  which  antiquity  has  produced:  we 
mean  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,  a  poem,  which  Mr.  Pol- 
whele  has  unaccountably  over-looked,  though,  with  the  Ar- 
gonautics  of  Apollonius,  it  might  have  added  greatly  to  the 
weight  of  the  ancients  in  the  fcale  of  merit. 

•  If  we  pafs  to  the  drama,  the  Greeks  will  furnifh  us,  in  tra- 
gedy, with  only  three  good  writers — ./Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  For  the  Romans,  they  produce  not  a  fin gle  tragedian 
worth  cur  notice.  To  the  Grecian  triumvirate  Dr.  Warton  hath 
oppofed  Srjakfpcare,    Corneille,    and  Racine.      But  Shakfpeare, 

(he  fays)  is  fo  eccentric,  that  we  cannot  try  him  by  dramatic 
rules.  This,  however,  is  litde  to  the  purpofe.  The  fole  quef- 
tion  is  which  of  thefe  writers  hath  fuperior  genius  ?—-The  deci- 
iion,  I  iufpeel,  mull  be  in  favor  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  as  in 
Srokes  of  nature  and  character,  he  confeffedly  excels  his  compe- 
titor ^Efchylus.  "  In  thefe  points  (fays  Warton)  he  yields  not  to 
the  Greeks."  And  do  not  thefe  conflitute  the  chief  excellence  of 
the  drama  ? — The  truth  is,  that  ^Efchylus  borrowed  much  from 
hrs  predeceflbrs  ;  though,  on  many  occafjons,  he  thinks  nobly  for 
fcrmfelf :  Shakfpeare  borrowed  very  little  but  from  the  archetype 
of  nature  j  and  even  in  his  imitations  he  fhews  his  independence. 
Moreover,  while  Shakfpeare  is  fometimes  extravagantly  bold, 
,/Efchylus  is  incomprehensibly  obfeure. 

*  Sophocles  and  Corneille  are  fo  oppofite  in  their  manner,  that 

they 
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they  cannot  be  compared,  according  to  the  ruies  cf  juft  cnticUm. 
I  confefs  the  plots  of  the  former  are  more  regultr  ;  buc  his  cha«« 
takers  are  not  more  various.  And  I  queflion  whether  the  moil 
faulty  play  of  Corneille,  inflated  as  it  may  be  by  the  bombaft  of 
fentimental  declamation,  would  not  gratify  every  impartial  reader* 
more  than  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus.  The  tender  Racine  bears  forae 
refemblance  to  Euripides  in  pathos  :  but  he  has  more  gcntlenefs 
and  courtefy  than  the  Greek.  There  is  a  fweetnefsin  the  diction 
of  Euripides  :  and  this  I  conceive  is  his  chief  jpiaife.' 

This  is  cold  criticifm,  which  we  can  fcarcely  touch  without 
feeling  its  torporinc  influence.  The  fierce  and  almoft  fuperna- 
tural  beauties  of  /Efchylus  are  certainly  equalled  by  our  own 
phakfpeare ;  if  we  confider  the  energy  of  the  diction,  the  bold- 
nefsof  the  thoughts,  the  poetic  fire  of  particular  paflage^;  if  we 
reflect  on  the  advantages  of  a  more  improved  fcenery  and  ftage, 
of  plays  more  artfully  arranged,  and  more  carefully  fupported, 
and  a  Hate  of  the  drama  which  admits  of  more  various  fitua- 
tions,  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  are  greatly  fuperior.  In  the  terrific, 
Shakfpeareonly,  of  the  Englifh  tragedians,  vies  with  ^Eichylus* 
ieems  fully  matter  of  one  great  fecret  in  railing  terror,  a  pro- 
per paufe,  and  the  neceffary  degree  of  expectation.  The  German 
authors  are  mailers  of  the  fame  art :  and  fome  of  their  tragedies, 
if  neceffary,  would  powerfully  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  moderns 
agamfl  the  hero  of  the  terrible  among  the  ancients.  To  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  why  not  oppofe  the  All  for  Love  of  Dryden, 
the  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve,  and  numerous  tragedies  of 
Voltaire.  In  oppofition  to  Euripides,  Rowe  Otway  and  Racine 
will  each  (land  triumphant.  The  lyrics  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dians have  been,  We  think,  fuccefsfully  imitated  by  Mafon ; 
but  we  have  only  Gray  and  Dryden  to  oppofe  to  Pindar* 

In  this  department  of  literature,  we  have  felecled  different 
authors,  whopoflefTed  equal  genius,  and  fimilar  powers  of  mini 
We  acknowledge,  that  itis,  in  one  view,  unfair  to  fcarch  through 
modern  Europe  for  antagonifts  to  the  poets  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  or  almoft  exclufively  of  Attica.  If  thefe  were  the 
whole  of  the  modern  flock,  the  allegation  would  be  valid  •,  but 
France,  Germany  and  England,  might  add  numerous  other  au- 
thors in  the  fame  lines,  who  would  not  hide  their  diminifhed 
heads,  when  oppofed  to  the  heroes  of  Greece. 

In  comedy,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
Grecians  with  the  moderns,  for  we  have  only  thofe  of  Me- 
nander  in  the  tranflations  and  often  the  imitations  of  Terence. 
From  the  fragments,  however,  which  remain,  though  the 
paintings  of  human  life  and  manners  may  not  be  fo  varied 
and  fo  rich,  yet  the  Grecians  were  neither  deficient  in  accu- 
rate likenefTes,  nor  lively  reprefentationr. 

In  fatyric  poetry,  our  authors  ought  to  have  remembered1, 

that 
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that  Pope  and  Boileau  caught  the  fpark  from  Juvenal  and  Ho- 
race. The  two  former  undoubtedly,  with  the  afliitance  of 
the  antients,  have  excelled  them.  The  happinefs  of  Pope's 
alTufions  carry  him  far  beyond  any  competitors,  though  he 
wants  the  ealy,  unconcerned,  pleafantry  of  Horace.  Pope 
feems  always  to  have  written  from  fome  injury  rankling  in  his 
heart. 

Criticifm  our  author  has  not  fpoken  of.  Who  among  the 
moderns  can  be  oppofed  to  Ariitotle  ?  Bacon  and  Locke  con- 
joined from  England.  Buffon  and  Leibnitz  from  France. 
The  author  of  Hermes  borrowed  only  from  the  ancients,  and 
to  Quintilian  lord  Karnes,  and  the  author  of  the  Philofophy  of 
Rhetoric,  are  able  opponents. 

The  impreflions  from  painting  are  ftrong  and  temporary. 
On  this  fubject,  and  on  that  of  mufick,  it  is  impoflible  to  have 
a  fufficient  foundation  for  discrimination. 

■  In  architecture  (which  is  the  laft  particular  Mr.  Addifon  hnh 
mentioned)  I  confefs  the  ancients  were  our  Superiors.  The  tem- 
ple of  Thcfeus  hath  never  been  exceeded  in  magnificence  ;  or  the 
lantfrorn  of  Demofthenes  inelegance.  And,  while  we  admire  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  uniting  the  majefiy  of  the  Doric,  with  the 
grr.cefulnefs  of  the  Ionic  order,  we  join  the  poet  in  applauding 
4(  the  fimplicity  and  fevere  greatnefs"  of  the  Pantheon. 

*  The  beautiful  ilruclures,  however,  that  were  rai.fed  by  a  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  a  Palladio,  or  an  Inigo  Jones,  may  almoft  dTpute 
the  prize  with  the  ancients.  They  have  not  the  merit,  'tis  true, 
of  original  defign.  But  the  belt  architecture  of  ancient  Rome 
was  borrowed  from  Greece.  In  invention,  Italy  was  univerfally 
deficient.  Thougn  fhe  added  two  orders  to  thofe  of  Greece,  (he 
was  meagre  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other  fantastical.  The  naked 
Tufcan  was  a  depravation  of  the  Doric  ;  and  the  crouded  Compo- 
fite  of  the  Corinthian.  Perceiving  the  vain  efforts  of  Rome,  we 
have  not  added  a  fixth  column  to  architecture  ;  but  we  have  much 
improved  it,  in  feveral  parliculars — more  efpecialiy  in  luminouf- 
nefs. 

'  In  the  temples  of  the  ancients,  there  was  a  darknefs  and  dreari- 
nefs,  whieh  the  invention  of  glafs  hath  totally  removed  from  our 
buildings. 

*  The  free  adtniflion  of  light  through  a  fubftance  thst  at  the  fame 
inftant  excludes  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  contributes  gnatly 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  private  houfes  •,  which  in 
many  other  refpects,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  ancient  d3ys.  Whilft, 
indeed,  the  public  edifices  cf  the  ancients  claim  our  veneration, 
their  private  habitations  almoft  defcrve  our  contempt. 

*  But  the  moderns  have  to  boaft  a  new  fpecies  of  building,  inde- 
pendent on  Grecian  genius.     The  cMic  fcholar  may  look  down, 

perhaps, 
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haps,  on  Gothic  architecture:  but,  whatever  may  be  objected 
to  it  I  dare  aflert,  that  unaflifted  by  the  rules  of  antiquity,  King's 
College  Chape]  is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  buildings  in  ths 
world.' 

Thcfe  opinions  may  appear  a  little  peculiar;  but  we  may 
conclude  that  the  ancient  architects  built  the  molt  magniw- 
cient  temples  to  look  at,  and  the  moll  uncomfortable  houfes 
to  live  in.  In  genera!,  they  excelled  the  moderns  both  as  ar- 
.  and  ftatuarieSj  in  this  refpedt,  that  they  produced 
more  linking  effe£ts  by  the  dignified  limplicity  of  (tyle,  than 
the  moderns  by  crowding  the  different  parts,  and  highly  fiuifli- 
ing  each.  Mr.  Bacon's  defigns  would  be  excellent,  if  he  did 
not  fall  into  this  error  :  it  has  difgraeed  his  belt  works. 

The  philoibphy  of  the  ancients,  their  knowledge  of  natural 
hiitory  and  medicine,  fall  greatly  below  the  acquihtions  of  the 
moderns  in  lbme  of  thefe  branches ;  and  in  the  theory  of  mo- 
rality, as  well  as  in  our  moral  conduct  with  the  aid  of  the  pure 
light  of  the  goipel,  we  greatly  excell  them.  In  this,  there  can 
be  no  difpute ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that,  while,  in  invention, 
in  poetic  fire,  in  brilliancy  of  thought,  in  elegance  and  force  of 
language,  the  moderns  labour  to  follow  the  antients  with 
equal  iteps ;  while  we  fometimes  are  obliged  to  bring  more  than 
one  of  the  modern  heroes  to  contend  with  the  demi-gods  of 
former  ages,  in  what  relates  to  facts,  to  their  application  in, 
adding  to  the  conveniences,  the  comforts,  and  the  neceffities 
or  life,  we  greatly  excel  them.  Of  our -author's  comparifon, 
we  cannot  fpeak highly.  He  has  treated  the  queition  too  loofely  ; 
and,  feemingly  contented  with  oppofing  Warton,  has  not  ex- 
amined the  fubject  with  eafe  or  discriminated  its  different  parts 
with  fkill. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar.  By  P.  Peck- 
ard,  D.  D.  Majler  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Svo, 
5*.   Beards.     Payne  and  Son.      1790. 

'""pHIS  life  of  Mr.  Ferrar  will  be  confidered  in  different  lights, 
■**  according  to  the  views  and  objects  of  the  reader.  His . 
early  abilities,  his  travels,  and  the  attention  defervediy  paid 
to  his  very  fmgular  talents  and  acquihtions,  at  a  period,  when 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  fcarcely  matured,  will  excite  our 
refpect  and  admiration.  His  very  active  and  able  conduct  in 
fuppcrt  of  the  Virginia  company,  when  oppol^d  to  all  the  in- 
trigues of  the  enterprizing  and  politic  Gondomar,  realize* 
thofe  expectations  which  his  earlier  abilities  had  raifed,  and 
difplays  a  fcene  in.  which  we  mult  equally  admire  his  fpiritj, 
temper,  and  judgment,  Tc  fee  openings  fo  brilliant,  talents  {o 
"varied  and  ufeful,  knowledge  of  luch  importance,  buried  in  a 
9  cloiiter, 
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cloifter,  difappoints  the  eager  hopes  and  leads  us  to  indulge 
3r  fpirit  of  invective  againft  inflitutions,  once  perhaps  defen- 
ftble,  but,  in  a  better  rera  of  refinement,  at  lea  ft  c  ufelefs'  and 
often  injurious  to  fociety.  We  have  obferved  the  indignation 
with  which  the  appellation  of  '  ufelefs  enthufiaft*  has  been 
received.  It  was  certainly  improper,  fo  far  as  regarded  the 
mftitution  at  Little  Gidding  %  for  to  afti  ft  their  neighbours  in 
medicine,  in  advice,  and  every  thing  in  their  power,  was-  one 
of  their  objects.  But  we  might  a(k,  if  the  charge  of  enthu- 
tiafm  was  not  well  founded  ?  if,  in  a  comp?rative  view,  '  ufe- 
lefs'  was  a  term  wholly  improper?  To  give  medicine  occa- 
sionally, to  advife,  or  to  bellow  alms  within  a  limited  cir- 
cle, were  not  the  employments  of  a  mind  equally  able  and 
comprehenfive,  ftorcd  with  the  wifdom  of  antiquity,  expe- 
rienced in  bufinefs,  and  matured  by  travel  and  exercife.  In 
the  way  in  which  his  devotional  exercifes  v.  ere  conducted, 
we  might  perhaps  find  fomething  to  blame.  His  too  literal 
interpretation  of  fome  paflages  in  fcripture,  which  led  him 
to  rife  at  one  in  the  morning,  mult  not  only  be  ultimately  in- 
jurious to  his  own  conftitution,  but,  by  depriving  the  confti- 
eution  of  repofe  at  the  time  bed  and  mod  naturally  adapted 
to  it,  muft  render  the  body  and  mind  lefs  fit  for  thofe  focial  du- 
ties, which  are  the  great  objects  of  our  exiftence.  The  frequent 
Patchings  of  the  reft  of  the  family  were  equally  exceptionable, 
and  the  ceremonies,  which  he  confidered  only  as  marks  of  re- 
verence, might  be  interpreted  by  his  weaker  dependents  as 
iigns  of  adoration.  It  is  the  broken  and  the  contrite  heart,  not 
the  frequently  bent  knee,  that  God  feems  to  require;  it  is 
bowing  down  of  the  fpirit  rather  than  the  body  that  he  will 
not  defpife.  If  we  look  at  the  refult  of  this  retirement,  the 
works  compofed  by  Mr.  Ferrar,  we  fhall  find  nothing  very 
advantageous  to  the  credit  of*  this  inftitution.  Harmonies  o£ 
the  old  and  new  teftament,  with  the  Bible  written  in  different 
languages,  are  by  much  the  molt  numerous  and  feemingly 
the  molt  important  of  his  works. 

The  life  before  us  is  compiled  from  the  papers  of  the  fa- 
mily, which  came  to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Peckard  in  confequence 
of  hishaving  married  one  of  Mr.  Ferrar's  defcendants.  Another 
life  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Peck,  but  this  was  lent  to  a 
gentleman;  and  from  his  unexpected  death,  it  is  either  loft* 
or  is  intentionally  detained  by  thofe  in  whofe  hands  it  hap- 
pened to  fall.  The  life  before  us  is  written  with  great 
plainnefs,  force,  and  perfpicuity ;  in  a  ftyle  defignedly  near 
that  of  the  original  papers,  that  the  introduction  of  various- 
paffages  from  them,  may  not  appear  of  a  very  diflimilar  com- 
plexion.    It  doe*  great  credit  to  Dr.  Peckard's  judgment  and 

abilities* 
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labilities.  We  (hall  extract  a  few  paflages  of  different  kinds 
as  fpecimcns  of  the  work. — The  following  adventure  which, 
occurred  to  Mr.  Ferrar  in  his  travels  is    fmgular. 

*  While  Mr.  Ferrar  travelled  thus  alone  over  a  great  part  of 
Spain,  he  walked  once  half  a  day  without  feeing  any  body,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  guefs  at  his  way,  by  the  beft  obfervaj- 
tion  he  could  make  to  proceed  flrait  forward  from  the  place  where 
he  had  lodged  the  night  before.  And  it  being  now  near  evening, 
he  perceived  that  the  road  he  was  in  led  him  to  a  very  high  hill, 
which  at  length  he  with  no  fmall  pains  and  difficulty  afceoded : 
and  being  arrived  at  the  top,  he  there  found  a  round  plat  of  level 
ground,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  encompaffed  entirely  with, 
rocks  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  extremely  ftcep  on  every  fide, 
neither  could  he  difcern  any  pathway,  except  that  by  which  he 
had  afcended,  to  lead  him  out  from  this  rocky  enclofure,  and  there- 
by encourage  him  to  go  forward. 

'  At  the  fight  of  this  he  was  much  troubled,  thinking  he  had 
wholly  miltaken  the  hill  which  he  had  been  directed  to  afcend,  and 
that  he  mufl  at  laic  take  up  his  unhoufed  lodging  there  that  night* 
Being  thus  perplexed,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  devoutlj 
knelt  down,  and  prayed  to  God  to  protect  and  direct  him.  Thea 
examining  with  careful  anxiety  all  parts,  to  fee  if  he  could  find  any- 
way to  help  him  forward  in  his  journey,  for  it  was  too  late  ta 
think  of  returning,  he  efpied  a  large  black  hog,  come  haftily  run- 
ning out  from  a  narrow  crevice  or  clef:  in  the  rock,  and  imme- 
diately difappear  again.  But  he  with  his  eyes  obferved,  and  with, 
his  feet  made  all  poffible  hafle  to  follow  and  fee  what  was  become 
of  the  beaft.  For  he  conceived  hopes  that  it  might  be  fome  tam& 
animal,  now  in  the  evening  returning  to  its  home,  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  poffibly  there  was  fome  dwelling  houfe  not  far  off.  Pre- 
fently  he  faw  the  fame  creature  again,  now  running  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  level  plain  down  the  fide  of  the  hill.  And,  coming 
to  the  fpot,  he  perceived  a  hollow  covered  paiTage*  cut  into  the 
folid  rock,  and  at  fome  difiance  within  this  hollow,  a  fort  of  win- 
dow or  air-hole  to  give  air  and  light  to  this  fubterranean  paffage, 
Refolving  therefore  to  follow  the  animal  which  he  plainly  faw  to 
enter  this  cavity,  after  fome  time,  and  very  cautious  treading,  he 
found  a  turning  which  grew  at  every  ftep  more  and  more  dark- 
Yet  flopping  a  little  while,  liltening  and  nill  looking  and  ventur- 
ing flowly  more  forward,  he  difcerned,  as  he  thought,  a  glim- 
mering of  more  light  at  a  diftance.  So  he  went  on,  and  found 
it  to  be  another  window  or  air  hole,  cut  like  the  former  through, 
the  folid  .rock  to  give  farther  light  to  the  fubterranean  paffage. 
Thus  proceeding  onwards,  in  the  fame  manner  and  under  the  fame 
difagreeable  cireumftances,  he  at  length  plainly  perceived  thai 
this  paflage  was  a  way  to  fome  fubterranean  habitation,  cut  bf 
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human  labour  into  the  heart  of  the  rock.  Thereupon,  Mening 
and  proceeding  with  caution,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  voices 
of  people  talking  at  no  great  diilance.  Refolving  therefore  to  go 
forward  again,  he  found  at  lengdi  that  there  was  indeed  a  fort 
©f  houfe  in  the  very  fubitance  of  the  rock,  and  that  it  was  a  har- 
bour, or  place  of  entertainment  for  paflengers  who  travelled  that 
way.' 


*  He  foon  requeued  to  lie  down  ;  ard  fron  afterwards  two  lufty 
ruffian  looking  fell  ws,  and  a  young  woman  came  into  the  rooin« 
Mr.  Ferrar  heard  and  faw  them,  but  lay  iUll,  as  If  he  was  fail  afleep 
Tlie  men  then  demanded  b(  the  people  of  the  houfe,  who  is  this 
here,  who  lies  fleeping  upon  the  bench  ?  they  anfwercd,  we  know 
rot,  he  is  lately  come  in  very  weary,  and  lays  he  is  a  young  Ita- 
lian foldier,  who  is  going  into  Flanders  to  ferve  under  Sp'nola. 
And  then  they  entered,  into  fome  conversation  in  a  very  low  voice, 
which  Mr.   Ferrar  could  not  hear. 

*  After  this  they  fat  down  at  i  table  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  and  in  a  bold,,  manner  b-gan  to  call  &  r  various  things,  and 
in  drinking  their  wjne  the>  difcourfed  of  different  matters,  and  at 
length  grew  very  merry.  But  at  laft  one  of  he  fellows  went  out, 
and  after  a  fhort  time  calffie  in  again,  and  then  after  fome  flight 
and  foolifh  words  began  to  quarrel  with  the  woman.  She  gave 
him  as  crofs  words  in  return,  and  their  other  companion  taking 
her  part,  from  words  they  came  to  blows,  and  began  to  lay  hands 
on  the  woman.  WherupOn  flic  crying  out,  the  hoft  came  running. 
in,  but  inltcad  of  being  appeafed  by  him,  they  grew  more  and 
more  fierce.  All  this  Mr.  Ferrar  heard  and  faw,  but  appeared 
as  if  he  was  in  a  found  deep,  and  kept  his  hand  fa'1  upon  his  ra- 
pier. They  called  to  him  for  hdp,  but  he  regarded  not  their 
brawling,  fbll  making  as  if  he  was  dead  afleep.  Therefore  as  he 
continued  to  lie  frill,  and  feemed  to  take  no  notice  of  them,  their 
contention  ceafed,  and  they  all  went  out  of  the  room  in  very 
friendly  terms  together. 

*  Mr.  Ferrar  faw  all  this  was  done  to  provoke  him  to  rife, 
and  take  one  part  or  other,  that  fo  they  might  have  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  carried  into  execution  fome  bad  d<  fign  againft  him. 
But  he  heard  no  more  of  them  ;  and  not  being  able  to  lleep,  he 
rofe  at  day-break,  and  made  hafle  away,  giving  Uod  thanks  for 
his  efcape  out  of  their  hands.' 

The  negociations  and  contentions  between  the  Virginia 
company,  Mr.  F'errar  their  champion,  and  the  court  of  James  I. 
which  ended  in  the  unjuil  and  violent  feizure  of  their  patent, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Gondomar,  are  too  exter  f--  e  far  an  ex- 
trad.     A  politician  will  perhaps  fmile  when  he  ubferves  that 

this 
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his  colony,  which  the  Spanifh  jealoufy  confidered  as  too  neat 
a  neighbour,  has  been  fupported  in  its  revolt  by  Spain,  and 
rendered  confequently  more  dangerous.  He  will  feel  alfd 
fome  pride  in  reflecting,  that  Spain  has  been  compelled  to 
accept  of  a  more  dangerous  neighbour  on  the  weflern  coaft, 
to  which  fhe  laid  an  exclufive  claim.  The  concluding  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Ferrar  we  muft  alfo  tranferibe. 

*  That  he  was  eminently  pious  towards  God,  benevolent  to- 
wards man,  and  perfectly  fincere  in  all  his  dealings;  that  he  was 
induftrious  beyond  his  ftrength  ;  and  indefatigable  in  what  he 
thought  his  duty  ;  that  he  was  bluffed  by  Providence  with  uncom- 
mon abilities,  and  by  unremitted  exertion  of  his  various  talents 
attained  many  valuable  accomplishments,  is  very  manifeft  from 
the  preceding  memoirs,  and  is  the  leaft  that  can  be  faid  in  his 
praife;  and  though  greatly  to  his  honour,  is  yet  no  more  than  that 
degree  of  excellence  which  may  have  been  attained  by  many. 
But  the  fpiritual  exaltation  of  mind  by  which  he  rofe  above  all 
earthly  confiderations  of  advantage,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely 
to  God,  whom  in  the  ftriiteft  fenfe  he  loved  with  all  his  heart, 
with  all  his  foul,  and  with  all  his  ftrength*  being  United  to  the 
active  virtues  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  gives  him  a  peculiar  pre- 
eminence even  among  thofe  who  excel  in  virtue.  For  though  he 
prattifed  felf-denial  to  the  utmoft,  and  exereifed  religious  feveri- 
ties  upon  himfelf  fcarce  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  reclufes  who  re- 
tired to  deferts,  and  lhut  themfelves  up  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,  yet  he  did  n-jt,  like  them,  by  a  folitary  and  morofe  re- 
tirement, deprive  himfelf  of  the  power  continually  to  do  good* 
but  led  a  life  of  active  virtue  and  benevolence.  His  youth  was 
(pent  in  an  inceflant  application  to  learned  ftudies,  and  the  time 
of  his  travels  was  given  to  the  acquifition  of  univerfal  wifdom. 
On  his  return  honu,  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  an  important  ef- 
tablifhment,  he  difplayed  uncommon  abilities,'  integrity,  and  fpi- 
rit.  As  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  he  gained  dillin- 
guifhed  honour,  and  was  appointed  the  principal  manager  to  pro- 
fecute,  and  bring  to  juftice  the  great  mart,  and  corrupt  miniftcr 
of  that  time.  And  having  thus  discharged  the  duties  of  a  virtuous 
citizen,  he  devoted  the  reft  of  his  life  to  the  inftruclion  of  youth* 
to  works  of  Chriftian  charity,  and  to  the  worfnip  of  God  in  a 
religious  retirement,  while  he  was  yet  in  potfeffion  of  his  health 
and  ftrength,  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  That  like  the  great 
author,  who  was  his  daily  and  nightly  ftudy  and  admiration,  the 
royal  pfalmift,  he  might  not  facrifice  to  God,  that  whLh  cojl  him. 
nothing.  In  one  word,  he  was  a  rare  example  of  that  excellence 
in  which  are  blended  all  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  great  man, 
with  all  the  amiable  virtues  of  the  good.' 

Crit.  Rev.  N.  R.  (II.)  Aug.  179.'.        D  d  Mr. 
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Mr.  Ferrar  deferved  this  character;  but  the  facrifice  to  God 
of  ufeful -qualities  by  limiting  the  fphere  of  their  utility,  de- 
fences not  the  palliation  and  excufe  offered  by  the  biogra- 
pher. Mr.  Peekard's  work  would  have  been  more  com- 
mendable, if  he  had  not  been  fo  gentle  in  his  animadver- 
fions  on  this  part  of  Mr.  Ferrar's  conduct.  We  can  allow  all 
the  'merit  of  the  firft  part  of  his  life,  but  mull  add,  that  this 
voluntary  feclufion  was  reprehenfible.  It  was  the  refult  of  a 
fcrious,  but  of  a  mifdirected  piety;  the  effect  of  opinions  and 
doctrines,  not  thoroughly  examined  or  correctly  purfued  in 
their  remoter  confequences.  That  it  was  not  the  effect  of  a 
morbid  melancholy,  the  following  obfervations,  written  when 
he  fir  It  went  to  travel,  in  an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  will  fuffi- 
ciently  fhow. 

*  Since  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  death,  nor  more 
uncertain  than  the  time  when  ;  I  have  thought  it  the  firft  arid 
chieleit  wifdom  for  a  man  to  prepare  himfelf  for  that  which  mud  one 
day  come,  and  always  be  ready  for  that  which  may  every  hour  happen : 
efprcially  confidering  how  dangerous  any  error  is  here,  which  can- 
not be  amended  :  neither  is  any  one  the  nearer  to  death  for  hav- 
ing prepared  for  it.  It  is  then  a  thing  of  exceeding  madnefs  and 
folly  to  be  negligent  in  fo  weighty  a  matter,  in  refpect  whereof 
all  other  things  are  trifles.  I  here  confefs  my  own  wretchednefs 
end  folly  is  this,  that  through  the  common  hope  of  youth,  I  have 
fet  death  far  from  me  :  and  perfuading  myfelf  that  I  had  a  long 
way  to  go,  have  walked  more  carelefsly  than  I  ought.  The  good 
Lord  God  be  merciful  unto  me. 

'  Indeed  I  have  a  long  way  to  run,  if  death  flood  frill  at  the 
end  of  threefcore  years :  but  God  knows  if  he  be  not  running  a- 
gainll  me,  if  he  be  not  ready  to  grafp  me,  efpecially  confidering 
the  many  da  g<jrs  wherein  I  am  now  to  hazard  myfelf,  in  every 
one  whereof  death  dwells.  If  God  be  merciful  to  me,  and  bring 
me  fafe  home  again,  I  will  all  the  days  of  my  life  ferve  him  in  his 
tabernacle,  and  in  his  holy  f  mdtuary. 

'  I  hope  he  who  hath  begun  this  mind  in  me  will  continue  it, 
and  make  me  to  walk  fo  as  I  may  be  always  ready  for  him,  when 
he  fhall  come  either  in  the  public  judgment  of  all  the  world,  or 
in  private  judgment  to  me  by  death.  This  is  my  purpofe,  and 
this  fhall  be  my  labour. 

*  And  you,  my  moft  dear  parents,  if  God  fhall  take  me  from 
you,  I  befeech  you  be  of  good  comfort,  and  be  not  grieved  at 
my  death,  which  I  undoubtedly  hope  fhall  be  tome  the  beginning 
of  eternal  happinefs.  It.  was  God  that  gave  me  to  you,  and  if  he 
take  me  f.  om  you,  be  "riot  only  content  but  joyful  that  I  am  de- 
livered from  the  vale  of  mifery.     This  God  that  hath  kept  me 
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ever  fince  I  was  born,  will  preferve  me  to  the  end,  and  will  give 
me  grace  to  live  in  his  faith,  to  die  in  his  favour,  to  reft  in  his 
peace,  to  rife  in  his  power,  and  to  reign  in  his  glory.' 

Mr.  Ferjrar  was  never  married.  His  retirement,  which 
was  long  the  fubjeft  01  his  contemplation,  he  probably 
thought  "might  be  conducted  with  lefs  interruption  in  a 
fingle  than  in  a  married  Hate.  We  have  no  reafon  to  think. 
that  he  confidered  celibacy,  as  one  of  the  neceflary  aufte-r 
rities,  or  that  it  was  the  confequence  of  any  vow. 

Notes  and   Additions   to   Dr.  Hartley' s  Obfervations  on  Man. 
By  Herman  Andrew  Piforiuu     Tranflated  from  the  German 
Original.     To  which  is  prefixed^    A  Sketch  of  the   Life  and 
Charatler    of  Dr.   Hartley.     3  Vols.    Svo.     6s.      Boards. 
Johnfon.      1791. 
T^vR.  Hartley,  with  a  true  philofophical  coolnefs  and  con- 
-*-'   fidence,  *  bequeathed'  his  work,  *  as  one  compact  and 
undivided  fyftem,  to  the  candour  and  mature  judgment  of  time 
and  poflerity,'  entertaining  a  well-grounded  expectation  that, 
at  fome  diftant  period,  it  would  become  the  adopted  fyftem  of 
future  philofophers.     The  time  is  at  lead  fall  approaching,  if 
it  be  not  already  arrived,  when  the  doctrine  of  aifociation  will 
be  confidered  as  a  principle  of  equal  influence  and  import- 
ance in  the  phyfiology  of  the  mind,  as  that  of  gravitation  in 
the   natural  worid  •,  and   this   gradual  approximation  to  Dr. 
Hartley's  metaphyseal  principles  will  lead  probably  to  the  more 
general  acceptance  of  his  religious  opinions.     In  a  fhort,  well- 
written  life  of  Hartley,  it  appears  that  he  was  intended  for  the 
church,  but  that,  reftrained  by  fome  fcruples,  which  prevented 
his  figning  the  thirty-nine  articles,  he  '  relinquifhed  the  defign,' 
though  he  continued  a  member  of  the  church,  and  did  not,  in 
any  very  important  points,  differ  from  its  doctrines.      His 
fyftem,  however,  has  been  thought  to  lead  to  materialifm,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  lead  to  the  exclufion  of  matter.     The  contradiction  is 
fingular ;  for,  though  Dr.  Hartley  denied  the  imputation,  yet 
he  carries  us  on  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  leaves  us  with 
declaring,  that  no  precipice  exifted ;  and  Locke,  on  the  edge 
of  another  gulph,  hides  it  by  a   mift  feemingly  raifed  on  pur- 
pofe  to  conceal  the  danger.     The  fact  is  that,  in  thefe  and 
various  fimilar  fpeculations,  the  powers  of  the  mind  feem  de- 
fignedly  limited.     We  can  follow  our  conclufions  to  a  certain 
extent*,    beyond  them,  we  are  loft  in  difficulties   and   con- 
fufion,  which,  when  we  attempt  to  evade  or  to  clear,  our 
boafted  reafon  fails  us,  and  we  lofe  the  guidance  of  our  wonted 
judgment.      Yet    in   thefe   approaches,    we     have    gained 
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fome  information  ;  they  have  taught  us,  that  we  traced  too 
much  to  our  fenfes,  that  what  they  informed  us  of  the  nature 
of  matter  was  fallacious,  and  that  the  ftep  from  matter,  in 
its  minuter  particles,  and  more  active  forms,  to  what  we 
knew  of  fpirit  from  its  effects,  was  very  inconfiderable.  While 
marerialifm,  therefore,  loft  its  odious  features,  we  found  that 
all  our  boafted  knowledge  was  only  the  obfervation  of  effects; 
and  that,  when  we  fpoke  of  matter  and  of  fpirit,  we  were  only 
afcertaming  powers  of  a  different  degree,  fcarcely  perhaps  of 
a  different  nature.  In  this  more  mature  ftate  of  our  know- 
ledge, or  rather,  from  this  firft.  ftep  to  wifdom,  the  difco- 
very  of  our  imperfections,  we  may  fay,  without  any  reflection 
on  Hartley,  that  his  fyftem  really  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  ma- 
terialifm  •,  a  doctrine  perfectly  confident  with  divine  revela- 
tion, and  the  future  difpenfation  of  rewards  and  punifhments* 
He  diftrufted  the  conclufion,  becaufe  he  confidered  materi- 
alifm  as  oppoiite  to  both  ;  and  has  embarraffed  his  fyftem  by  a 
confufion  of  mental  and  corporeal  effects,  inconfequence  of 
that  opinion.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that,  while  the  repub- 
lication of  thefe  volumes  confers  a  fingular  obligation  on  phi- 
losophers, we  could  have  wifhed  to  have  feen  it  accompanied 
by  a  liberal  commentary.  It  is  not  with  a  defign  of  detracting 
from  Hartley's  reputation,  for  few  hold  him  in  higher  efteem 
than  ourfelves,  that  we  confider  his  fyftem  as  in  many  refpects 
'  aulty.  His  principle  is  undifputed  ;  his  application  of  it,  in 
general,  judicious  ;  his  whole  work  abounding  with  accurate 
cmarks,  juft  reafoning,  and  profound  inveftigation. 

One  caufe  of  difficulty  and  confufton  we  have  men- 
tioned; and  it  may  be  added,  that,  fmce  his  period,  fome  of 
the  mental  phenomena  have  been  more  accurately  inveftigated,. 
and  fome  of  thofe  powers  which  influence  the  train  of  mental 
communications  more  carefully  obferved.  The  proportions 
which  relate  to  the  effects  of  opium,  for  inftance,  fmce  that 
medicine  has  been  more  generally  administered,  and  in  larger 
dofes,  will  be  found  in.  many  refpects  erroneous.  We  had- 
reafon  to  expect:  a  new  edition  of  Hartley  with  notes*  from  a 
gentleman  well  qualified  to  correct  thefe  errors,  in  a  great  de- 
cree, and  perhaps  completely ;  but  the  defign  feems  now  to 
be  laid  afide,  though  we  tiuft  it  may  be  refumed.  Another 
was,  we  apprehend,  in  agitation  ;  but  from  the  premature 
death  of  one  of  the  affociates,  this  feems  to  be  alfo  at  an  end. 

At  this  late  period,  at  a  diftance  from  the  firft  publication* 
it  is  neither  expedient  nor  proper  to  analyfeDr.Hartley's  fyftem. 
Dr.  Prieftley  has  publifhed  a  popular  view  of  the  more  abftrufe 
parts  of  it;  and  to  that  enterprifing  metaphyfician  and  polemic. 
Dr.  Hartley  owes  much  of  his  polthumous  fame,  and  a  more 
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d  fpread  of  his  doctrines.  It  is  enough  to  mention,  that 
this  new  edition  is  printed  handfomely,  even  in  the  oclavo  vo- 
lumes which  lie  before  us *,  and  a  more  fplcndid  quarto  edition 
is  alfo  publifhed  price  1/.  Js.  boards.  A  life  of  Dr.  Hartley- 
is  prefixed  to  the  notes  of  Piftorius,  a  learned  German,  on  the 
fh&alogical  parts  of  the  work,  and  thefe  notes  are  comprifed 
in  the  third  volume.  The  life  of  Hartley,  written  chieilyfrom 
recollection,  contains  little  that  was  not  before  known,  or  that 
is,  at  prefent,  very  interfiling. — We  fhallHweH  a  little  on  the 
contents  of  the  third  volume,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  pre- 
sent publication  that  properly  falls  within  the  limits  of  our 
plan. 

additions,  "which  are  rather  notes  in  ilhrftratioiv  are, 
I.  On  Necefiity. — 2.  On  the  Pofition  of  fufficient'Caufes. — 
3.  -On  the  Eternity  of  God's  Exiftence. — 4.  On  the  Infinity 
of  God. — 5.  On  the  fpiritual  Happinefs  of  Man. — 6.  On  the 
Proofs  of  God's  Benevolence. — 7.  On  the  Immateriality  of 
God. — 8.  On  the  Wirfdom  and  Goodnefs  of  Go'd.— 79.  On  the 
moral  Senfe* — -10.  On  the  Connection  between  natural  and 
revealed  Religion. — IX.  On  Free-will. — 12.  Whether  philo- 
fophical  Free-will  be  confiftent  with  the  Power  and  Know- 
ledge of  God. — 13.  On  Infpiration. —  J4.  On  Miracles.-— 15. 
Of  the  Queftion,  whether  the  greater  Part  of  Men's  Actions, 
generally  confidered,  be  rather  good  than  bad ;  or  the  con- 
trary.— 16.  Whether  there  be  evangelical  Counfels.- — 17.  On 
the  Lawfulnefs  of  itudying  the  polite  Arts. — 18.  On  the  pure 
Love  of  God. — 19.  On  Symbolical  Books. — 20.  On  the  Ex- 
pectations of  the  Bodies  politic  of  the  prefent  State  of  the 
Earth,  and  particularly  of  the  Jews. — 21.  On  the  Terms  of 
Salvation. — 22.  General  Reflections  on  the  final  Happinefs  of 
Mankind. 

The  firft  Addition  contains  a  very  •dear  and  philofophrcal 
proof,  that  the  doctrine  of  neeeiluy  is  not  fubveriive  -either  of 
Teligion  or  morality,  and  that,  when  properly  understood,  it 
can  never  be  wrefted  to  fupport  either  infidelity  or  villany. 
The  object,  of  the  fecond  pofition  may  not  at  firft  appear  clear. 
It  has  been  afiumed  by  Mr.  Locke,  that  Something  mult  have 
exiltcd  from  all  eternity  *,  becaufe,  otherwife,  nothing  could 
have  exifted :  this  felf-exiftent  being  thuA  be  God,  and  this  is 
ftyled  by  the  German  metaphyiicians  the  pofition  of  fufficient 
caufes.  The  cavils,  made  to  this  pofition,  are  examined  with 
much  metaphyfical  acutenefs  ;  but  it  is  one  of  thefe  fubjects 
where  the  mind  endeavours  to  p?.fs  its  limits,  and  the  ref  alt  is 
confufion  or  abfurdity.  The  eternity  of  God  is  the  confe- 
rence we  hate  laid  ox  this  pofition,  and  Piftorius'  illuiiration 
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of  our  author's  reafoning,  in  p.  6.  of  the  fecond  volume,  is  ad- 
mirable. 

*  The  firft  term  cf  an  infinite  feries,  fays  he,  would  be  an  effect 
wi:i>:ut  a  caufe,  which   from  the  firft  proportion,  is  inadmifiible. 
The  firft  term,  like  all  the    other  terms  of  this  feries,  is  a   fome- 
thing   of  itfelf,  and  di'tincl  from  all  the  reft.      Like  thofe  which 
foliow,  it  muft  have  a  caufe  external    to  itfelf,  or  fomething  muft 
be  conceived  prior  to  it ;  confequently  it  cannot  be  the  firft.      If  it 
be  objected,  that,  in  an  infinite  feries  or  number,  no  firft  term  can 
be  admitted,  and  that  whatever  term  we  take  can  only  be  a  con- 
tinuation of   a  feries  infinite  a  parte  ante,   this  continuation  of  an 
infinite  feries,  in  which  there  is  no  firft  term,  is  deftitute  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe  ;  and,  as  our  author  juftly  obferves,  fuch  a  feries  is  as 
impoifible  and  inconceivable  as  a  number  capable  of  increafing  or 
decreafing  without  originating  from,  or  arriving  at  unity.      If  it 
be  afferted,  that   by  increafing  the  terms  to  infinity  we  approach 
the  caufe,  or  fufHcient  grounds,  of  the  whole  feries,  and  this  infinite 
feries  be    compared   with  mathematical   approximation,  in  which 
the  magnitude  fought  is  continually  approached   nearer,  without 
cur  being  able  ever  to  reach  it,  our  author  rightly  anfvvers,  that 
in  fuch  a  cafe  every  ftep  muft  bring  us  nearer  to  the  caufe  of  this 
infinite  feries  :  but  this  is  not   the  cafe  ;  for,  however  far  we  go 
back,  or,  however  great  we  take  the  feries  of  dependent  beings  a 
farte  ante,  we  are  ftill  equally  diftant  from  what  is  fought,  namely, 
their  true  caufe.     Hence  what  is  faid  of  infinite  feries  in   mathe- 
matics is  not  applicable  here  ;  as  in   the  former  we  approach  the 
magnitude  fought,  in  this  we  do  not.     In  that  the  difference  con- 
tinually decreafes,  and  ultimately  becomes  imperceptible  to  us  :  in 
this,  were  <we  to  go   back   to  all  eternity ,  the  difference   would  ever 
remain  the  fame.     Thus  an  infinite  feries  of  finite  beings  is  totally 
incompatible  with   the   pofition  of  a  fufHcient  caufe.     This  con- 
clufion  is  more  clearly  and  concifely  deduced  by  Baumgarten.     An 
infinite  feries  of  dependent  beings,  is,  from  the  proposition,  an 
infinite  feries  of  accidental  things,  none  of  which  has  the  caufe  of 
its  exiftence  in  itfelf;  fo    that  fuch  a  feries   muft   be   without  a 
caufe,  if  it  do  not  originate  from  a  prior  neceffary  being. 

'  The  next  conclufion  of  our  author,  that,  if  there  be  nothing 
more  in  the  univerfe  than  a  mere  fucceffion  of  finite  dependent 
beings,  then  there  ia  fome  degree  of  finitenefs  fuperior  to  all  the 
reft,  applies  to  thofe,  who,  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  certain  finite  beings,  admit  a  being  fuperior  bat 
ftill  finite.  This  is  mifting  the  pofition  of  the  difficulty  without 
Jeffening  it.  Such  a  finite  being,  however  high  we  place  it,  re- 
quires a  caufe  equally  with  the  leaft.  This  Hartley  applies  to  man, 
and  obferves,  that  as  man  cannot  comprehend  his  own  nature,  he 
muft  imagine  a  finite  being  fuperior  to  him  that  can  :  but  as  this 
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being  muft  naturally  be  fuppofed  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  he  muft  go 
011  till  he  arrives  at  an  infinite  being,  or  one  capable  of  compre- 
hending himfelf.  He  advances  the  general  propofition,  that  no 
degree  of  finite  being  can  be  taken  as  the  highefl,  as  a  dill  higher 
degree  is  conceivable,  and  there  is  abfolutely  no  caufe,  or  no  rea- 
fon,  why  fuch  a  higher  degree  mould  not  exift.  This  queftion, 
the  poflibility  of  which,  if  we  admit  the  pofition  of  a  fufficient 
caufe,  fully  proves  its  validity,  ftill  recurs,  till  we  come  to  a  being 
whofe  efTence  exhaufls  all  poflibility,  whofe  magnitude  is  above  all 
meafure,  and  who  no  longer  admits  of  faying,  why  is  there  not 
a  yet  greater?  All  finite  bei.igs,  indeed,  that  we  obferve,  feem  to 
point  to  fuch  an  immenfurable  infinite  being.  The  difficulty 
which  our  author  notices  in  the  lait  place  proceeds  only  'from  a 
mifconception.  We  afcribe  a  caufe  to  exiftent  things  only  fo  far 
as  we  diilinguifh  their  reality  from  their  poflibility,  or  advance, 
that,  befides  what  is  neceflary  for  us  to  comprehend  their  poflibilry, 
which  is  the  want  of  incompatibility,  we  require  fomething  more 
to  comprehend  their  reality.  The  caufe  of  their  being  what  they 
are,  mud  be  in  themfelves,  or  external  to  them.  In  themfelves  it 
cannot  be,  for  that  would  be  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  they  pro- 
duced themfelve?.  But  were  there  a  cafe  in  which  we  mufl:  fay, 
that  the  caufe  of  its  reality  is  in  the  thing  which  exifts,  (and  this  we 
can  and  mult,  fay  of  God)  'here  can  be  no  caufe  of  its  reality  but 
its  poflibility.  He  is,  fince  he  can  be,  and  in  him  reali'y  and 
poflibility  are  no  way  d'it  nguifhable  from  each  other.  This,  it  is 
true  runs  into  the  fo  often  dii'puted  proof  of  the  being  of  God 
from  his  poflibility  ;  which  proof,  I  confefs,  is  not  to  me  fufn- 
ciently  evident.  I  cannot,  however,  without  a  con  radiftion, 
maintain  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion  :  I  cannot  fav,  God  does 
not  exift  becaufe  he  is  poflible  ;  or,  his  poflibility  and  realitv  are 
not  fo  clofely  connecl  d,  that  the  former  prefuppoles  the  latter. 
Were  I  to  fay  this,  I  mufl  annihilate  the  idra  of  a  felf  exiftent 
neceflary  being,  and  re  urn  to  that  of  accidental  things,  which, 
actually  to  be,  require  fomething  more  than  to  be  poflible,  or 
which  require  grounds  for  their  poflibility,  and  befides  thefe, 
grounds  for  the>r  reality.' 

Even  in  the  commentator's  very  accurate  and  judici- 
ous reafoning,  there  is  a  little  confufion  ;  one  inftance  of 
which  ve  have  pointed  out  by  italics.  It  is  in  confidering 
time  as  the  meafure  of  eternity,  or,  in  other  words,  confider- 
ing eternity  as  confiding  of  a  number  of  d^hnite  times.  But, 
whatever  the  number  be,  the  attempt  is  abfurd,  for  eternity  is 
infinite  not  indefinite  ;  as  its  end  is  no  where,  meafure  is  in 
every  part  of  it  inapplicable,  unlefs  in  det.icVd  definite  por- 
tions. Thus  an  hour  is  a  portion  of  eternity,  but  when  we 
can  number  the  hours,  or  the  myriads  of  cycles  of  the  fun, 
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we  are  flill  diftant  from  it.  If  Piftorius  had  faid,  *  were  ws 
to  go.  back'  to  the  moil  diftant  periods,  within  the  poilibility 
of  computation,  he  would  have  been  correct. 

What  Piftorius  has  obferved  on  the  immateriality  of  God, 
and  Hartley's  arguments  in  fupport  of  it,  is  angularly  able  and 
ingenious.  God,  if  felf-exiftent,  is,  he  obferves,  neceiTary  and 
immutable  ;  but  thefe  ideas  are  totally  inconfiftent  with  his 
materiality,  and  we  mud,  if  we  admit  the  three  firft  qualities, 
deny  the  laft. 

'  Our  author  feems,  in  part  at  haft,  to  grant  thi?,  when  he 
fays,  that  to  admit  an  immaterial  fubitance  or  to  fuppofe  that 
matter  poffeffes  certain  powers  and  properties  of  a  nature  different 
from,  and  Superior  to,  thoie  we  perceive  in  it,  is  the  fame  thing. 
But  if  thefe  two  fuppofitions  fignify  the  fame  thing,  we  muft  admit 
not  only  that  the  properties  and  powers  commonly  afcribed  to 
matter  are  unable  to  afford  us  the  defired  explanation,  but  that  it 
requires  fuch  powers  and  properties  as  arc  contradictory  to  our  ideas 
of  matter,  and  thus  not  merely  undifco  erable  by  us,  but  abfolutely 
not  to  be  found  in  it.  This  will  at  lealt  be  the  cafe  if  we  would 
explain  the  idea  of  a  neceffary  and  felf-exiftent  being  from  the  idea 
of  matter,  and  unite  thofe  ideas  in  our  imagination.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
we  muft  firft  admit  the  mere  negative  idea  of  immateriality,  and 
whilft  we  adhere  to  this,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  two  fup- 
pofitions adduced  are  equivalent.  It  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  I 
fay  :  there  are  fubftanc.  s  that  are  not  material,  or  fubftances 
which  have  powers  and  properties  whereby  we  may  explain  what 
is  not  compreheniiblj  from  our  ideas  of  matter  and  its  powers, 
or,  I  muft  afcribe  to  mattr  properties  and  powers,  which  are  not 
only  of  a  different  na'ure  from  thofe  ordinarily  admitted,  but  even  of 
an  oppofite  nature,  and  not  to  be  conceived  of  it.  If,  however,  we 
would  go  faither,  and  make  the  idea  of  immateriality  affirmative, 
we  imperceptibly  fall  into  the  Leibnitz:an  hypothecs  of  fubftance 
and  power.      We  muft  firA  in  fome  fort  admit,  according  to  our 

j)  mode  of  thinking,  that  thefe  different  and  oppofite  powers, 
or  rather  power  (for  they  may  conveniently  be  reduced  to  one) 
cxift  in  fome  fubftance,  or  fubjecl  diftindt  from  the  power.  But 
lh  n  we  mould  indeed  think  nothing,  fince  the  word  immateriality 
prefents  to  us  no  real  idea,  and  fuch  a  fubject  is  no  where  to  be 
found.  Nothing  then  remains  for  us,  but  to  take  the  power  itfelf 
for  the  fubftance.  This  is  in  effe£l  fomething  real,  and  in  it, 
and  no  where  elfe,  find  we  what  can  realile  our  idea  of  imma- 
teriality. This,  in  fact,  feems  to  be  the  natural  and  immediate 
road  which  the  human  understanding  muft  take,  when  it  would 
convert  immateriality  from  an  empty  found  to  an  actual  idea  :  and 
if  this  be  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  fuch  an  idea,  it 
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is  certainly  a  j unification  of,  and  argument  for   the  Leibnitzian 
hypothecs.* 

In  what  relates  to  the  vis  inertiae  of  matter  our  commenta- 
tor is  lefs  correct  •,  and  indeed  we  have  fomething  to  correct 
in  ourfelves.  Inftead  of  refiftance  to  a  change  of  ftate,  it  cer- 
tainly mould  be  confidered  as  an  indifference  to  any  ftate,  per- 
fifting  in  that  imparted  to  it,  unlefs  from  a  new  power.  Re- 
fiftance muft  imply  activity,  and  the  term  vis  inertia  led  to 
the  error. 

The  eleventh  Addition  on  Free-will  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
fhows  that  man  is  always  impelled  to  acl:  by  motives,  and  that 
even  repentance  on  this  ground  is  compatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  neceffity.  Man,  our  commentator  endeavours  to  (how,  has 
not  the  power  of  fufpending  his  choice  at  will.  Moral  good 
and  evil,  he  thinks,  are  modifications  of  natural  good  and  evil ; 
and  God  on  the  fyftem  of  neceffity  cannot  be,  as  has  been  con- 
tended, the  author  of  fin.  In  the  twentieth  Addition,  Piftorius 
thinks  it  foretold  with  fufficient  clearnefs,  that  the  Jews  mail 
be  at  fome  future  period  gathered  together  and  converted. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  notes  of  Piftorius, 
with  fpecimens  of  his  abilities  and  judgment,  we  (hall  con- 
clude with  one  other  from  the  twenty-fecond  Addition,  that 
the  general  purport  of  revelation  is  favorable  to  the  opinion 
that  mankind  will  be  ultimately  happy. 

'  It  may  be  faid,  if  the  author  of  the  fcriptures  had  good  and 
fufficient  reafons  not  directly  to  anfvver  the  queftion,  whether  the 
wicked  can  be  amended  by  the  puniftiments  of  the  Almighty  in 
the  next  world,  or  not ;  and  if  he  have  left  the  decision  of  it  to 
philofophy  :  in  undertaking  to  aifwer  the  queftion,  and  anfwering 
it  in  the  affirmative,  philofophy  would  render  nugatory  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  God  left  us  in  the  dark  ;  deftroy  the  neceflary  and 
{alutary  influence  which  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  mankind 
on  this  point  would  have  on  their  minds  ;  and,  if  it  mould  fucceed 
in  giving  a  full  and  fatisfa&ory  anfwer,  only  difcover  a  pernicious 
truth. 

'  If  this  objection  be  made,  ftill  it  muft  be  underftood  that 
philofophy,  in  anfwering  the  queftion  in  the  affirmative,  does  not 
contradict  the  fcriptures.  Though  weagree  concerning  the  intent  of 
the  filenceof  fcripture,  we  mayyetafk  :  will  this  always  hold  good  in 
every  {late  of  mankind,  to  whatever  degree  of  knowledge  they  may 
arrive,  whatever  may  be  their  way  of  thinking,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  ftate  of  their  morals?  Or  is  the  ignorance  of  the  philofo- 
phical  folution,  or  the  common  belief  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
adapted  only  to  a  certain  conftitution,  or  a  determinate  ftate  of 
man,  and  ufeful  in  that  only,  but  prejudicial  under  a  change  of 
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circumftances  ?  It  ma)  be  afked  farther,  whether,  notwithstanding1 
the  anfwer   of  philofophy,  the  filence  of  the   icr  ptures  may  not 
produce  its  intended  effe&s,  aid  procure  all  the  advantages  defued. 
There  may  be  a  period,  aid  there   may  be  circumflances,  undi-r 
which    the  greater   pan   of  mankind  are    ill    fitted    to    b  ar   the 
light  of  philofophy  ;  wh  n  thev   would  not   give  themfelves  any 
concern  about  a  nice  decifion  ot  this  qu(Jiuon,  or  would  aomit  the 
common  opini  n  of  the  impo  ribij.it]  of  conyerfion  in  a  future  ilate, 
and  the  collateral  doctrine  of  eternal  pun.lhment,  as  rational,  without 
£nding  in  it  any  thing    frenfive  ;  and  when  they  could  only  abufe 
the  contrary  opinion  to  their  detriment.     With   reipeel  to  fuch  a 
period,  and  fuch  vircumfhnces,  would  it  not  be  advantageous  that 
the  fcripture  ftmuld  obferve  flritt  fih-nce  ref    cVng  the  change  men 
might  undergo  in  another  world  ?  But  auain  there   may  be  times 
and  circumftance=,  in  which  the  difcovery  of  the  p  •flibili ty  of  a 
future  change   might   lelatively  produce  more  good  than  harm:- 
when  maintaining  the   contrary   mignt,  perhaps,  be   to  thinking 
men  a  moit  infurmountable  obftacle  to  their  belief  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  an  obftacle  which  they  ccuid  not  reconcile  with  the  attributes 
and   nature  of  Gcd,  with  the  appearance  of  his  works,  or  even 
with  the  general  t^nor  of -the  fcriptures  ;  and  when  the  unthinking 
majority  of  chriftians  themfelves  would  be  little  more  affected  and 
deterred    by  the  doctrine   of  eternal    puniihment;  nay,  when  the 
abufe  of  it  would  but    lull  them   into  greater  fecurity.     Can  it 
militate  againft  the  defign  of  God  that  a  hitherto  miftaken  truth, 
probably  concealed  from  mankind  for  their  good,  mould  be  ftripped 
of  its  veil,  when  circumftances  are  fo  altered  that  ignorance  of  it 
would  be   more   prejudicial  than  advantageous  ?  if  is  difficult  to 
maintain   that   the  difcovery   of  a   truth,  or  the   detection    of  a 
prejudice,  will  have  the  fame  inftuence  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumftances.     Neither  can  we  absolutely  affert  that  conclufions 
to  which  we  may  be  led  by  reafon,  if  they  difcover  to  us  truths 
which  God  did  not  think  fit  to  reveal   to  us  in  the  fcriptures,  are 
contrary  to  the  defigns  of  God,  or  render  them  nugatory.     Much 
more  fuitable  both  to  philofophy  and  religion  would  it  be  to  fup- 
pofe  that  providence,  which  orders    every  thing  fcr   the  general 
good,  watches  over  the  cultivation  and  progrefs  of  truth  amongft 
mortals  with  fuch  wifdom,  that  it  promotes  or  retards  its  difcovery 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  that  no  rightly  demonftrated 
truth  can  be   injurious  upon  the   whole,  or   tend  to    corrupt  the 
world  ;  that    light   and    darknefs  are   diftributed   throughout  the 
moral  world  according  to  wife  and  benevolent  laws  ;  and  that  both 
are   neceftary  to     the  accomplifhment  of   the   grand    fcheme    of 
proviaence,  however    incapable  we   may   be  of  perceiving  it  in 
every  particular  inftance,' 
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Travels  round  the  J-Vorld,  in  the  Tears  1 767,  T768,  1769, 
1770,  1771-  By  M.  dc  Pages.  Tranjlatcdfrom  the  French. 
2    Vols.    $vo.   %s.  Beards.    Murray.     1791. 

\J  Pages'  Travels  have  been  for  many  years  the  fubje£t  of 
■*■*■*  •  commmendation  in  foreign  Journals,  without  any  at- 
tempt having  been  made  to  publifh  them  in  an  Engliih  drefs. 
They,  are,  in  many  refpects,  fmgular  and  important.  The 
countries  vifited  are  little  known,  and  fome  of  the  fpots  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  an  European  traveller:  the 
author  who  feems  to  poffefs  a  found,  but  uncultivated  under- 
ftanding,  has  obferved  with  great  attention,  and  given  the 
refult  of  his  obfervations  in  a  ftyle  fo  fingularly  naive,  fimple, 
andinobtrufive,  as  to  command  our  refpecl:  and  our  aflent.  In 
fome  places  he  almoft  equals  the  affected  fimplicity  of  Gulli- 
ver. The  book  has  fallen  open  at  an  inftance  of  this  kind, 
which  occurs  during  the  travels  in  India,  let  us  tranferibe  it: 

■  The  (hip's  officers  feemed  to  be  of  an  inquifitive  difpoiition, 
and  hence,  among  many  other  queflions,  I  was  afked,  why  the 
French  in  general  were  fo  little  addicled  to  the  fame  fimple  manner 
of  thinking  and  acting  as  myfelf :  whence  that  extreme  impatience 
of  their  native  country,  which  hurried  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  amafiing  money,  and  fpending  it  to  no  manner  of  purpofe; 
and  what  pleafure  oramufement  they  could  find  in  being  the  initni-  • 
ments  of  animoficy  and  diffenfion  in  all  thofe  nations  which  had  the 
misfortune  of  their  vifits  ?      They  exprefTed  much  regret  that  the 
Europeans  had  been  fo  fuccef>ful  in  feducing  the  natives  of  Aila 
to  their  intereits  and  views,  the  pernicious  effects  of  which  they 
alledged  were  now  felt,  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  them.     I 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  glory  of  the  Grande  Monarque,  and  the 
dignity  as  well  as  fecurity  of  the  ilate  :  but  they  could  entertain  no 
notion  of  glory,  or  even  of  duty,  when  feparated  from  moral  rec- 
titude, and  the  principles  of  a  fimple  and  charitable  mind.     I  will 
not  pretend  to  fay  which  opinion  prevailed  in  point  of  argument; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  though  they  feemed  extremely  candid  and 
open  to  information,  I  had  not  the  honour  to  bring  them  over  to 
my  fide  of  the  queltion.> 

We  recolJerU  on  reading  this  pafTage  to  have  almoft  fiu- 
pected  that  the  tranflator  had  given  this  appearance  to  the 
fentiment ;  but  on  recurring  to  the  original  we  perceive  that 
though  moreconcife,  it  is  at  leaft  equally  fimple.  This  lead? 
us  to  remark,  that,  in  general,  the  tran'flatiori  is  more  diftufe 
in  expreflion  than  the  original,  which  is  remarkably  ccn- 
cife  and  energetic  :  it  is  never,  however,  materially  incorrect, 
except  in  fometimes  blending  the  fentences,  fecrningly  for  the 
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fake  of  elegance,  and  giving  a  little  different  turn  to  the  reflec- 
tions, though  without  effentially  mifreprefenting  thofe  of  the 
author:  An  inftance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  paragraph 
which  follows  that  we  have  quoted.  It  is  with  greater  regret, 
that  we  find  the  fubfequent  voyages  of  M.  Pages  to  the  north 
and  to  the  fouth  pole  omitted.  They  form  the  third  volume 
©f  his  travels,  publifhed  by  the  Libraires  Affocies  of  Switzer- 
land, and  fhonld  undoubtedly  be  added  to  this  publication.  A 
few  Scotticifms  alfo,  they  are  but  few,  fhould  have  been  avoid- 
ed ;  and  a  map  of  the  travels  been  added.  This  laft  circum- 
ftance  is  rather  to  be  regretted,  as  D'Anville  and  even  Ar- 
•rowfinith  give  little  afliftance.  The  latter  has  not  indeed 
availed  himfelf  of  what  the  former  had  ascertained. 

M.  Pages  embarked  at  St.  Domingo  for  New  Orleans,  went 
a  little  way  up  the  Millifippi,  and  then  turned  weilward  acrofs 
Red  River,  and  feems  to  have  kept  nearly  the  direction  of  the 
fhores  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  in  its  weftern  curvature  at 
near  1 50  miles  diilauce  from  the  more,  till  he  arrived  at  Mexi- 
co. From  thence  he  went  to  Acapulco,  and  in  the  annual 
fhip  to  the  Manillas,  to  Batavia,  Bombay,  and  Surat.  From 
Surat  he  went  to  the  ifiand  Salfet,  and  returned  through  the 
country  of  the  Mahrattas  \  he  embarked  at  Surat  for  the  Per- 
fian  Gulph,  and  vifiting  different  places  in  the  Gulph,  he  went 
to  Baffora,  and  croffed  the  defart  to  Damafcus.  He  made 
fome  flay,  and  various  excurfions  in  Syria,  and  returned  through 
the  Mediterranean  to  Marfeilles. 

The  firft  part  of  this  journey  is  very  interefling.  Charle- 
voix only  purfued  the  courfe  of  the  Millifippi,  and  his  meagre 
uninterefting  account  has  had  few  readers.  M.  Pages,  to  a 
robuft  conftitution  joined  a  fondnefs  for  a  wild  independent 
flate ;  but  without  the  enthufiafm  of  modern  refiners,  he 
looked  up  to  a  life  of  active  independence,  and  the  robufl  li- 
berty of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Herycinian  foreft.  We  could 
have  wifhed  that  it  had  fuited  his  plan  to  have  gone  a  little  to 
the  north  and  the  well  of  his  prefent  tract.  It  is  a  country 
totally  unknown,  and  the  various  large  rivers  that  direct  their 
courfe  from  it,  and  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  fhow  that  it  mufl  be  diverfified  with  mountains 
and  probably  with  lakes.  Bounding  on  the  fouth-weft,  our  new 
Canadian  government,  fome  difcoveries  may  perhaps  be  made 
of  importance  in  this  diflrict,  though  thefe  expectations  are  lef- 
fened,  by  confidering  it  as  totally  out  of  the  tract  of  trade,  and 
in  the  Spanifh  dominions.  At  prefent  it-contains  fome  names 
of  millions  invented  by  the  priefl  or  the  geographer,  perhaps 
intended  to  be  occupied,  but  in  reality  little  known. 

As  we  have  given  the  outline  of  our  author's  tract,  we  need 
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ifot  follow  him  minutely  ;  but  we  fhall  fketch  a  few  of  the 
mod  important  obfervations  and  descriptions  on  the  route. 

The  country  about  New  Orleans  has  been  described  brother 
travellers,  and  the  low  iwampy  embouchure  of  the  MifTifippr 
does  not  afford  any  thing  very  interefting.  The  favages  have 
the  ufual  cuftoms  of  thefe  uncivilized  races,  and  are  content- 
ed with  adding  by  hunting  to  the  fpontaneous  produce  of 
the  earth,  or  the  little  which  they  can  obtain  by  their  imper- 
feci  modes  of  cultivation.  They  are  brave,,  humane,  and  la- 
borious. 

*  The  majefty  of  the  Miffifippi  never  for  a  moment  efcaped  mf 
attention ;  which,  continuing  nearly  of  the  fame  magnitude  at 
this  great  height,  may  be  properly  clafTed  with  the  largeft  and  moft ' 
beautiful  rivers  in  the  univeife.  Nay,  after  having  afcended  to* 
the  vail  diitance  of  eight  hundred  leagues  from  the  fea,  the  change 
in  its  dimenfions  is  Hill  fo  little  perceived,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  traveller  thence  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  approaching  its  fources- 
The  water  of  the  Miffifippi  is  the  fvveetefV  and  mod  palatable  I 
ever  tailed  ;  and  its  lofty  banks  are  fringed  with  trees,  efpecially 
cyprefTes,  of  a  prodigious  height.' 


*  Here  the  canoe  grazed  along  large  trafts  of  fand  and  gravel, 
on  which  lay  extended  trees  of  enormous  fize,  whofe  dufky  and 
mouldering  appearance  {hewed  their  depofition  by  the  current  to  be- 
an event  of  high  antiquity.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  a  low  and 
marfhy  beach,  where  the  crocodile  or  alligator  crept  fluggilhly 
among  the  reeds,  an  animal  equally  offenfive  to  the  fight  and  fmelL 
Rifmg  ftillon  the  ample  bofom  of  the  Miffifippi,  atleaft  half  a  mile- 
in  breadth,  we  were  prefented  on  each  fide  with  fmooth  banks  and 
Hately  cypreffes,  garnifhed  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  lianey  a  plant 
which,  after  twilling  round  them  to  a  vaft  height,  falls  dangling 
to  the  ground.  By  means  of  fmall  openings  the  eye  might  pierce- 
into  a  thick  wood.,  and  perceive,  under  a  perpetual  (hade,  fpaces 
of  meadow  cr  morafs,  or  the  foil  flrewed  with  the  mafly  ruins  of 
the  venerable  oak.  Trees  which,  judging  by  their  colour  and 
bark,  one  would  have  deemed  frefh  and  found  in  their  fubdance, 
crumbled  into  dull  the  moment  they  were  fubmitted  to  the  touchy 
We  now  rowed  under  its  more  elevated  banks,  where  the  foil  tum- 
bling into  the  river,  dilcovers  to  the  view  enormous  roots,  which 
announce  the  fudden  and  approaching  fall  of  their  impending 
trunks.  In  fine,  the  earth,  fapped  by  the  current,  and  yielding 
to  the  incumbent  weight,  (hoots  with  all  its  trees  into  the  river,, 
occafioning  an  awful  noife,  which  is  often  heard  at  a  great  diftance.. 
In  the  progrefs  of  this  curious  navigation  I  was  fortunate  enough, 
though  at  a  league's  diftance,  to  hear  two  of  thofe  difmal  convul- 
sions. The  craih^  augmented  and  continued  by  echoes,  propa- 
gated 
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gated  in  that  vail:  forelt,    which  extends  all  along  the  borders  of  the 
Miffiflppri,  excited  dreary  but  folemn  emotions  in  my  mind.' 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  we  are  now  nearly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indians,  who  have  been  fuppofed  to 
originate  from  Wales,  and  whofe  anceftors  were  a  part  of 
the  crew  cf  the  enterprifmg  Madoc.  But  we  can  find  no 
traces  of  people  who  were  ever  civilized:  the  Creoles  are  in- 
duftrious,  laborious,  and  hardy ;  the  natives  active  and  in- 
trepid. In  their  manners  and  their  conduct,  they  feem  to 
rife  above  the  ufual  acquisitions  of  favages,  but  have  neither 
the  remains  of  even  the  rude  arts  or  of  the  religion  of  Europe 
at  that  period,  and  we  could  not  have  fuppofed  them  wholly 
forgotten.  At  Nachitoches,  the  manners  are  far  from  refine- 
ment. It  is  the  moit  northern  point  of  our  author's  excur- 
fions  in  America. 

*  I  lived  here  with  the  proprietor  of  the  canoe,  but  was  mifer- 
ably  accommodated,  both  in  diet  and  lodging.  The  houfe  was 
imall,  and  dirty  in  the  extreme;  and  our  bread,  made  vf  rice 
mixed  with  Indian  corn,  was  of  the  very  xvorll  quality.  In  fpite 
cf  all  their  inconveniences,  I  would  have  preferred  to  my  prefent 
fuuation  my  former  lodging  on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  and  the 
bread  we  fed  upon  from  New  Orleans,  though  it  too  had  been  much 
Ipoiied  fince  our  quitting  the  Miffiiippi.  It  is  difficult  for  the  read- 
er to  imagine  how  much  the  air  on  Red  Pviver  is  contaminated  by 
Vac  horrid  ltench  which  arifes  from  the  urine  and  excrements  of  the 
alligator.  Our  bifcuit  was  lb  impregnated  with  this  abominable 
effluvia,  that  it  had  acquired  the  naufeous  talle  of  rotten  mufk;  but 
I  fupported  my  fpirits  under  all  thofe  hardfhips  with  the  profpeci 
cf  making  a  fhort  iiay  in  this  country. 

■  The  fettlement  of  Nachitoches  is  computed  to  be  a  hundred 
and  forty  leagues  N.W.  from  New  Orleans ;  is  of  fmall  extent, 
but  tolerably  populous ;  and  the  inhabitants,  like  all  thofe  of  Loui- 
siana, are  lively,  well- formed  in  their  perfons.  and  inured  to  fa- 
tigue. They  often  afcend  their  rivers  with  their  families  to  the 
diitance  of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues,  and  fpend  on  one  of  thofe 
painful  expeditions,  eighteen,  perhaps  twenty  months. 

*  Hunting  the  bear  is  one  of  their  favourite  purfuits,  but  is  chief- 
ly pracufed  in  the"  winter  feafon,  when  he  is  particularly  fat,  and 
in  condition  to  furnifh  them  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  nature  of 
the  chace  is  briefly  as  follows  :  the  bear  generally  choofes  for  his 
retreat  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  cyprefs,  which  he  climbs,  and 
defcends  into  the  cavity  fr>m  above  ;  meanwhile  it  is  the  builnefs 
of  the  hunter,  who  watches  him  on  his  return  home,  to  mount  by 
means  of  hooks,  and  feat  himfelf  on  a  neighbouring  tree.  Here, 
having  a  gun  in  one  hand,  and  a  firebrand  in  the  other,  the  mo- 
ment 
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ment  ha  difcovers  the  hole  he  dirts  his  torch  into  the  trunk.  Fran- 
tic with  ra$e  and  terror,  th  tig  from  his  den  ; 
but  the  hunter,    .vith    great  dexterity,   feize)   the  inftant    he  le 

the  tree,  and  moots  him  through  or  fh'otiklef.    The 

«n;mal  drop^  on  the  ground,  and  d.es  under  the  repeated  wounds 
he  receives  from  his  enemy.' 

This  defcription  is  well  contrafted  with  the  aukward  and 
inconvenient  finery  of  the  Spaniards,  who  are  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve the  natives  are  of  a  race  equally  diftinguilhed  by  the  favours 
of  providence  •,  but  thefe  as  well  as  the  French  have  commu- 
nicated the  effects  of  their  vices  to  the  benevolent  and  induf- 
trious  Americans,  and,  not  contented  with  rendering  them 
their  (laves,  have  undermined  every  principle  of  morality  and 
virtue.  The  following  defcription  of  their  perions  is  in  a 
bold  and  animated  ftyle :  the  picture  is  an  excellent  one. 

*  Next  day  we  were  Joined  by  a  party  of  them  on  horfeback, 
who  were  eager  to  difplay  with  much  oilentation  the  fwiftnefs  and 
agility  of  their  horfes,  as  well  as  their  own  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the 
art  of  riding;  and  it  is  but  doing  themjuUiceto  fay,  that  the  moll 
noble  and  graceful  objeft  I  have  ever  feen  was  one  of  thofe  lavages 
mounted  and  running  at  full  fpeed.  The  broad  Herculean  trunk 
of  his  body,  his  gun  leaning  over  the  left  arm,  and  his  plaid  cr 
blanket  ttirown  carelefsly  acrofs  his  naked  ihoulders,  and  dreaming 
in  the  wind,  was  fuch  an  appearance  as  I  could  only  compare  to 
fbme  of  the  fmefl  equeftriao  ftatues  of  antiquity.  The  more  elder- 
ly among  them,  of  a  lefs  violent  and  impetuous  character,  rode 
quietly  in  our  company,  with  their  wives  or  daughters  behind  them. 
The  wonr.en  behaved  in  our  prefence  with  the  greater!  decency,  and 
iludied  to  avoid  our  too  inquifitive  regards  bv  fitting  clofer  to  their 
conductors.  It  was  their  indention,  I  prefume,  in  this  manner  to 
pay  their  refpecls  to  their  former  governor ;  but  I  could  guefs,  by 
the  fliortnefs  of  their  vifits  that  they  were  by  no  means  nattered 
with  our  attention  to  their  women.* 

The  country  appears  agreeable  and  fertile,  but  interfered 
with  numerous  rivers,  which  made  travelling  inconvenient  j 
and  in  fome  places,  the  fcarcity  of  habitations  made  the  fup- 
ply  of  provifions  uncertain.  Our  author  fullered  greatly  from 
hunger,  though  often  fed  by  the  benevolence  of  the  native 
American,  who  is  more  friendly  than  the  Creole,  while  the 
Spaniard  is  the  leait  fociable  and  benevolent  of  the  whole. 
Another  confiderable  impediment  to  the  traveller  was  meeting 
frequently  with  the  mefquitte  or  prickly  currant,  and  on  the 
mountains,  various  c  thorny  fhrubs  of  a  puny  growth*  cu- 
rioufly  diversified  in  the  ihape  and  fize  of  the  prickle. 

Sartille  is  reprefented  as  a  confiderable  town,  occupied  by 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards  only,  but  it  occurs  in  no  map.  The  inhabitants, 
though  ftylad  Spaniards,  are  neither  Europeans,  nor  of  the  un- 
mixed European  race,  but  a  motley  mixture  of  Indian  negro 
and  European  features  and  complexions.  The  gardens  and 
the  country  round  are  fertile  and  productive  ;  but  owe  little 
to  the  Spanifh  colonifts,  for  all  thefe  ufeful  works  are  repre- 
fented  to  be  the  labours  of  the  natives.  The  Spaniards  are 
luxurious,  poor,  haughty,  and  fuperftitious.  Cochineal  is  the 
fpontaneous  produce  of  this  country,  and  the  infects  might 
be  eafily  increafed  fo  much  in  number,  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  lucrative  commerce.  The  conduct,  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  legiflators  and  governors,  is  defcribed  as  more  liberal  and 
benevolent,  '  for  the  Spanifh  laws  have  a  tendency  rather  to 
make  Indians  good  fubjects,  than  miferable  difcontented  Haves:' 
while  in  Louifiana,  the  manners  of  the  European  colonifts  are 
reprefented  more  advantageoufly  than  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

Our  author's  route  was  through  Potofi,  the  province  which 
abounds  with  gold-mines,  and  the  principal  town  is  faid  to 
be  handfome  and  well  built.  The  ftreets  are  neat,  and  run  in 
parallel  lines  ;  the  churches  magnificent,  the  people  opulent. 
and  in  pofieffion  of  all  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life. 
But  the  taxes  are  high,  and  the  gloom  of  difcontent  from  this 
caufe  was  increafed  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  though 
it  is  highly  creditable  to  this  order,  that  in  pofleflion  of  one  of 
the  richeft  provinces  in  South  America,  and  of  the  affections 
of  the  inhabitants  of  almoft  the  whole  peninfula,  for  this  term 
may  be  admitted  as  applicable  to  the  country  fouth  of  the* 
ifthmus  of  Panama,  the  diflblution  of  the  order  excited 
neither  a  loud  murmur,  nor  the  lead  riotous  infurrection. 
The  horfes  and  cows  of  Potofi  are  faid  to  be  excellent,  and  the 
laft  are  caught  in  a  way  fo  fingular  as  to  be  almoft  incredible. 
The  animal  is  hunted  till  it  is  fatigued,  and  finks  to  the  ground 
on  its  knees,  then  the  hunter  alights  from  his  horfe,  and  raif- 
ing  her  by  the  tail,  c  fhe  drops  on  her  nofe,  an  attitude  fo 
aukward  and  confounding  to  the  cow,  that  fhe  will  remain 
a  whole  day  without  attempting  to  recover  her  liberty.'  Tra- 
velling is  in  this  country  more  convenient,  and  we  meet  with 
little  that  is  interefting  till  we  arrive  at  Mexico.  This  city 
has  been  often  defcribed,  and  we  fhall  refume  our  attention 
to  the  author  on  his  arrival  at  Acapulco. 

c  Acapulco  is  only  a  miferable  little  town,  which,  however,  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  city ;  and  being  furrounded  with  volca- 
nic mountains,  the  atmofphere  is  conflantly  thick  and  unwholefome. 
The  inhabitants  are  few,  and  almoft  entirely  Africans.  The  har- 
bour is  fak,  beautiful,  and  extenfive  :  befides  its  being  the  ordi- 
nary 
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fla'ry  pert  for  the  Manilla  galleon,  it  ufed  to  be  frequented  by  Pe- 
ruvian weflela  which  came  hither  to  buy  pitch  and  tar,  as  well  as 
the  different  commodities  of  China  and  Europe.  This  trade,  how- 
ever, the  company  of  Lima  thought  proper,  fome  time  fince,  en- 
tirely to  abolifh.  Now  the  inhabitants  are  become  totally  idle,  and 
deilitute  cf  every  fpecies  of  traffic  ;  and  hence  the  fair  pearls,  which, 
with  a  little  induftry,  might  be  obtained  from  their  own  coafls,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  California,  lie  wholly  neglected.  The  town  ftands 
on  a  bay  north-weft  from  the  road,  formed  by  the  curvature  of 
the  coalf,  and  a  fmall  promontory  on  which  is  an  old  fort  in  mi- 
serable repair.  Ships  may  ride  at  anchor  two  cables  length  from 
the  fnore,  and  be  flieltercd  from  the  ftorm  by  a  point  of  land  fitu- 
ated  under  the  fort.  There  is  another  little  bay  in  the  quarter  of 
the  foiith-eaft  under  a  mountainous  ftrip  of  land,  which  feparates 
and  protects  the  road  from  the  open  fea.  This  Ration  is  ftill  fafer 
than  the  former,  and  therefore  frequented  by  fuch  veftels  as  have 
becafion  to  winter  at  Acapulco.  There  is  befldes,  without  the 
road,  and  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  a  creek  of  confider- 
able  capacity,  which  I  imagine  might  afford  good  harbour  for 
flapping,  at  lead  during  the  fine  feafon.  The  road  of  Acapulco  is 
about  three  leagues  in  breadth,  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  too  wide 
to  be  put  in  a  proper  poflure  of  defence.' 

This  part  of  America  is  often  fubjeel:  to  earthquakes,  which 
Our  author  connects  with  the  frequent  appearance  of  volcanos 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  From  this  port,  M.  Pages 
embarked  in  a  dirty  and  crowded  galleon,  and  was  fet  afhore 
pn  one  of  the  eaftermoil  of  the  Philippine  iflands  :  he  here  eat 
c  for  the  firft  time  the  eggs  of  a  bird  named  a  tabon,  which 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  a  goofe,  though  laid  by  an  animal  no 
bigger  than  a  turtle  dove.'  The  eggs  are  depofited  in  the 
fand,  and  covered ;  but  after  being  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  the  chicken  arc  often  loft  by  miflaking  the  direction, 
and  making  their  way  downward  initead  of  to  the  furface. 
This  itory  is  a  little  incredible. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  are  defcribed  as 
mild,  inofrenfivc,  benevolent,  and  holpitable.  Their  jpriefts 
have  the  mod  powerful  influence  over  them,  and  punifh  their 
faults  with  fome  feverity  by  caftigatiou.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  their  influence  is  mifemployed,  or  directed  to 
3ny  purpole  iuconfiilent  with  the  happinefs  of  the  people. 
They  are  mild,  frugal,  temperate,  and  highly  ingenious,  of 
winch  they  give  frequent  p  their  manufactures.     The 

country  partakes  of  the  mild  and  gentle  of  the  people. 

The  wilder  and  fublimer  beauties  of  the  continent  of  Ameti- 
ca,  which  M.  Pages  had  left,  yielded  to  the  moj  '.ting 

charms  of  a  level,  fruitful  region,  diverfiiied  with  woods,  en- 
1  r.  Rev.  N.  A*.  (II.)  Aug.  17  E  e         livened 
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livened  by  beautiful  blofToms,  verdant  lawns,  and  gentle  rivu- 
lets. Something,  perhaps,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  relief  which, 
the  traveller  felt  at  having  efcaped  the  dangers  of  an  almoft 
impracticable  route,  and  a  fea  voyage,  rendered  doubly  incon- 
venient by  accidental  circumftances  of  a  verv  difagreeable  na- 
ture, Other  travellers,  however,  not  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances, have  fpoken  of  the  palloral  fcenes  of  thefe  eaftern 
fortunate  iflands  with  the  higheft  commendations.  We  have 
long  ago  faid,  that  one  race  is  fcattered  through  all  the  iflands 
of  the  Pacific  -,  and  we  here  meet  with  the  term  ufed  in  the 
moll  northern  groupe  for  dagger.  Even  in  Manilla,  the  fa- 
vage  fimplicity  is  little  corrupted,  and  our  author,  who  we 
have  faid  conformed  to  the  manners  of  a  favage  life,  had  nu- 
merous opportunities  of  examining  their  unfufpicious  benevo- 
lence and  uncorrupted  purity.  Even  the  Spaniards  have  adopt- 
ed the  air  of  the  gay  and  ingenuous  Indian  •,  and,  though  lux- 
ury prevails,  it  is  not  contaminated  by  infolence  or  oppreflion. 

'  Among  the  inhaoitanto  of  Manilla  are  Armenian  merchants, 
Malays,  natives  of  the  Malabar  coait  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
befides  a  few  Japanefe,  who  having  been  accidentally  thrown  on 
thefc  coalts,  have  chofen  to  fettle  on  the  ifland.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
emperor  of  Japan,  that  none  of  his  fubje<fls,  under  pain  of  death, 
fhall  fail  out  of  fight  of  land  :  hence  fuch  as  happen  to  be  forced 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  weather  to  a  different  more,  re- 
nounce every  idea  of  ever  returning  to  their  native  country.  With 
an  extreme  deference  for  their  fuperiors,  they  are  fober,  brave,  and 
pofleffed  of  a  good  under  (landing.  In  their  deportment  they  are 
grave  and  fedate  ;  hardy  and  robuft  in  their  perfons ;  but  though 
farmed  by  nature  to  endure  the  fcvercfl  toil,  they  feem  difpofed  to 
fubmit  to  it  as  little  as  pofiibJe.  Thefe  obfervations,  however,  be- 
ing collected  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  fhort  acquaintance  with  only  a 
few  of  their  countrymen,  when  applied  to  their  national  character, 
mud  be  received  as  conjecture,  rather  than  as  certain  information 
afcertained  by  long  experience. 

'  I  was  told  by  thefe  natives  of  Japan,  that  the  only  open  trade 
they  carry  on  is  with  the  Chinefe;  and  even  this  is  fubje&ed  to- 
ri umberlefs  fevere  reflriclions.  The  rigorous  terms  on  which  the 
Japanefe  admit  Hollanders  into  their  ports  are  generally  known. 
As  foon  as  a  Dutch  veffel  enters  the  harbour,  fhe  is  configned  to  a 
japanefe  magistrate,  as  a  pledge  of  the  company's  good  behaviour 
on  fhore  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  bufinefs  of  her  voyage  is  tranf- 
a&fcd  by  European  agents,  in  a  place  completely  walled  in,  and 
fecluded  from  the  public.  Some  time  fince  the  Manillans  ient  de- 
puties andprefents  to  Japan,  with  overtures  of  frier. dfhip,  and  an 
offer  of  entering  into  fucn  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  might  be  deem- 
ed beneficial  to  bo?h  parties.  The  Japanefe  received  the  deputies 
7  with 
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with  much  refpect,  accepted  their  prefents,  made  them  others-in 
return,  of  much  higher  value  ;  but  pofitively  declined  to  negociate, 
on  any  terms  whatever,  either  a  commercial  or  a  political  alliance 
between  the  two  countries.  Much  about  the  {lime  period,  and  for 
a  fimilar  purpole,  the  council  of  Manilla  difparched  an  embarfy  to 
Pekii  ;  where,  being  received  in  the  character  of  Indians,  they  ob- 
tained a  free  trade  over  the  whole  maritime  bounds  of  the  empire, 
a  trade  which  is  feebly  conducted  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards; 
but  which,  as  it  is  a  voyage  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  leagues 
from  Luconia  to  the  Chinefe  coaft,  is  capable  of  being  greatly  ex- 
tended.' 

In  various  parts  of  this  ifland  is  a  negro  race  of  a  very  di- 
minutive fize,  whofe  origin  is  unknown ;  and  here  too  is  a 
lineal  defcendant  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Montezuma. 
Our  author's  political  reflections  we  cannot  follow  ;  but,  front 
his  account,  the  advantages  of  thefe  iflands,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, muil  be  very  great.  Batavia,  the  next  place  he 
vifited,  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  but  is  faid  to  be  held  on 
a  more  precarious  tenure  than  any  other  Oriental  pofleffion. 
The  town  is  built  with  great  regularity  and  beauty  •,  to  which 
every  advantage  and  convenience,  requifite  in  a  warm  climate, 
is  added.  The  Japanefe  are  tall  and  well  proportioned ;  nor 
did  M.  Pages  find  Batavia  unhealthy,  owing,  perhaps,  to  his 
eating  only  fruit  and  vegetables,  while  his  drink  was  pure 
water. 

The  voyage  from  Batavia  to  Bombay  and  to  Surat  prefents 
nothing  very  interefting,  and  indeed  our  knowledge  of  "he  Ma- 
labar coaft  is  fufficiently  extenflve.  The  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  of  the  internal  parts  are  lefs  known;  bun 
the  extent  of  this  article  prevents  our  being  very  minute.  M. 
Pages  lived  among  the  natives  with  all  the  flmplicity  of  a  Bra- 
min,  and  probably  by  fuch  means  endeared  himfelf  to  this  ho- 
ly race.  The  fmall  traits  and  placid  afpects  of  the  Gentoo  he 
attributes  to  the  vegetable  diet :  perhaps  he  might  have  added 
the  mildnefs  of  their  manners,  if  he  does  not  confider  this  as 
a  confequence  of  their  diet.  The  Soubadars  are  faid  to 
be  the  beneficent  reprefentatives  of  mild  fovereigns,  and. 
feem  greatly  to  refemble  the  portrait  of  the  early  mo- 
narchs,  defcribed  in  the  Sacontala,  or  Fatal  Ring.  The 
Bramin  lives  in  a  peaceful  retreat,  retired,  but  not  fecluded 
from  the  world ;  and  our  author,  imitating  this  example,  as 
well  as  the  abftemioufnefs  of  this  caft,  was  at  length  alm'oft 
venerated :  it  is  pleafing  to  fee  with  what  ingenuous  fimplicity 
he  difavows  all  pretenfions  to  fanctity. 

The  moll  interefting  part  of  the  Travels  which  remains  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  author's  pafTa^e  over  the  Great  Defert. 

£e  z  He 
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He  accompanied  a  caravan  of  150  Bedouins,  and  1 50O  young' 
camels.  M.  Pages,  with  his  ufual  conformity,  adopted  their' 
fimple  and  convenient  drefs,  and  became  a  Bedouin.  In  this 
guife,  though  known  to  be  a  ftranger,  he  goes  through  the 
Bedouin  camp,  and  gives  a  pleafing  account  of  their  fimplicity 
and  afliduity  •,  their  total  want  of  Guriofity  was  alone  furprif- 
ing  ;  and  it  was  confpicuous  even  in  the  children.  In  the  De- 
fert  they  feel  the  influence  of  a  drying  wind*  not  very  inferior 
in  its  effects  to  the  harmattan ;  and,  to  prevent  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  perfpiration,  which  would  be  the  confequence,  they 
adopt  a  drefs  much  thicker  than  the  winter  garment  of  an  Eu- 
ropean. The  mouth  is  covered  with  a  double  handkerchief: 
the  eyes  alone  are  expoied,  and  they  fuller  feverely. 

'  As  the  general  afpect  of  the  defert  is  that  of  a  vaft  plain  ter-' 
minated  en  all  fides  by  the  horizon,  in  vain  does  the  roving  eye 
of  the  traveller  feek  to  reft  on  fome  intervening  object ;  and  hence,, 
after  flitting  over  a  difmal  wane  of  grey  fand  and  fcorched  bram- 
bles, it  returns  at  laft,  languid  and  fatigued,  to  enjoy  a  little  re- 
laxation in  the  variety  of  herbs  and  other  Arabian  property  with 
which  he  is  furrounded.  A  deep  and  mournful  filence  reigns  over 
the  dreary  landfcape ;  no  bead:,  no  bird,  no  fpecies  of  infect,  is 
feen  to  diverfify  the  fad  uniformity  of  the  fcene.  In  the  whole 
extent  of  Arabia  Deferta  I  faw  only  fcur  rabbits,  five  or  fix  rats> 
three  large,  and  feven  or  eight  fmall  birds ;  beildes,  the  laft  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  inhabited  country,  whilftthe  former  were  na- 
tives of  a  more  earthy  foil  than  is  eaiily  to  be  met-  with  in  thole 
regions.' 

c  The  fmall  quantity  of  water  found;  in  this  vaft  defert  is-  ex- 
tremely fait  and  bitter  ;  but  the  Arab  is  trained  to  the  hardlhips., 
and  attached  to  the  freedom  of  his  native  plains.  Inured  to  fa- 
tigue, and  carelefs  of  the  conveniences  of  a  wealthier  fituation, 
lie  looks  down  on  the  effeminate  pleafures  of  more  temperate  cli- 
mates with  fcorn  and  contempt.  Brave,  proud,  hofpitable,  and- 
enterprizing,  he  is  true  to  all  his  engagements  ;  being  conftantly 
expofed,  however,  to  the  inroads  of  warlike  tribes,  he  is  prone  to 
fufpicion,  and  hence  receives  all  ftrangers-  whatever  with  arms 
in  his  hands.  The  individuals  of  the  fame  tribe,  even  of  the 
lowed  condition,  being  regarded  by  the  reft  of  the  clan  in  the 
light  of  brothers,  any  injury  done  to  one  is  received  and  refented 
as  an  infult  offered  to  the  whole.  They  are  extremely  cautious 
of  engaging  in  an  affair  from  which  blood  may  be  expected  to  en~ 
fue;  but  are  proportionally  forward  to  action,  in  contempt  of  eve- 
ry danger,  when  they  have  a  caufe  to  avenge** 


They  run.  with  extraordinary  fwiftnefs*  and  are  Angularly 

dextrous- 
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•dextrous  in  the  management  of  the  lance,  have  large  bones,  a 
•deep  brown  complexion,  perfons  of  an  ordinary  ftature,  but  lean, 
mulcular,  active,  and  vigorous.  The  Bedouins  fufFer  their  hair 
and  beards  to  grow  ;  and,  indeed,  among  the  Arabian  tribes  in 
..genera!,  the  beard  is  remarkably  full  and  buQiy.  The  Arab  has 
a  large  ardent  black  eye,  a  long  face,  features  high  and  regular, 
and,  as  the  refult  of  the  whole,  a  phyiiognomy  particularly  fteni 
.and  fevere.  This  expreflion,  meeting  with  our  pre-conceived  no- 
tion of  his  character,  gives  him  an  air  of  great  ferocity;  upon  a 
little  acquaintance,  however,  his  formidable  afpeft  fettles  into 
foirething  truly  noble  and  manly. 

f  The  tribes  which  frequent  the  middle  of  the  defert  have  locks 
fomewhat  crifped,  extremely  fine,  and  approaching  the  woolly 
hair  of  the  negro  :  my  own,  during  the  fhort  period  of  my  travels 
in  thofe  regions,  became  more  dry  r.nd  delicate  than  ufual,  and 
receiving  little  nouriihment  from  a  checked  perfpiration,  fhewed 
.a  difpofition  to  a/fume  the  fame  frizzled  and  woolly  appearance  : 
an  entire  failure  of  moifture,  and  the  ejxeeffive  heat  of  climate,  by 
which  it  was  occafioned,  feem  to  be  the  principal  caufes  of  thofe 
.fvraptoms ;  my  blood  was  become  extremely  dry,  and  my  com- 
plexion differed  little  atlaft  from  that  of  a  Hindoo  or  Arab.' 

To  this  defcription  of  the  Defert  and'  the  Arabs,  felected 
from  different  parts  of  our  author's  narrative,  we  fhall  add  the 
defcription  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs  marching  acrofs  the  Defert. 

'  On  this  occafion  a  vaft  extent  of  plain  prefents  itfelf  to  the 
eye,  covered  with  herds  a\id  flocks,  preceded  by  a  troop  of  ca- 
.mels  laden  with  tents.,  baggage,  and  poultry,  animals  which,  at 
;the  firft  fignal  of  their  departure,  initantly  take  wing  and  perch 
on  the  back  of  the  dromedary.  Behind  thefe  is  another  fet  of 
camels,  charged  with  all  the  lame  and  infirm  animals,  which,  by 
their  various  and  difcordant  cries,  give  fufficient  notice  of  the  pain 
and  hardfhips  of  their  confinement.  Upon  a  third  fet  are  groups 
of  women  and  children,  whofe  painful  fcreams  mix  in  ftrange  con- 
fufion  with  the  bleating  and  bellowing  of  numberlefs  animals,  of 
all  humors,  ages,  and  fpecies.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
irkfome  fituation  than  that  of  the  Arab's  wife,  in  the  mid  ft  of  he-r 
children,  weeping,  fighting,  and  fcrambling  all  around  Ijer.  Such 
of  the  v/omen  as  are  exempt  from  the  incumbrances  of  infants, 
employ  themfelves  on  their  camels  in  fpinning,  or  grinding  corn 
with  hand-mills.  High  above  this  fiugular  mafs  of  tumult  and 
diforder  appears  a  wood  of  lances,  at  leait  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  while  the  ear  begins  to  be  ftunned  with  the  hoarfe  voice 
of  the  Arab,  chiding,  expoftulating,  or  commanding  iilence  in 
his  family,  but  whole  chief  care  is  to  form  a  ilrong  rampart  for 
the  defence  of  the  little  commonwealth  on  its  march.' 
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As  cur  author's  efcape  from  fome  hoftile  Arabs  was  too  ra~ 
pid  to  allow  of  numerous  remarks,  we  (hall  conclude  this  fub- 
jec"t  with  another  view  of  an  Arabian  Defert.  It  is  from  a 
caftle  raifed  on  an  artificial  mound  of  earth,  near  a  lake  whofe 
water  was  noiv  bitter  and  putrid. 

«  But  having  fatisfied  my  curiofity  as  to  the  nature  of  a  building 
fo  little  expected  in  the  defert,  I  began  to  open  my  eyes  to  a  view 
of  the  furrounding  country ;  and  here  all  my  idea  of  the  Arabian 
dpferts,  fuch  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  poetical  language  of 
oriental  tales,  were  ihort  of  the  truth.  A  flillnefs,  like  the  filence 
of  night  :  the  faint  remains  of  a  breeze,  Hill  glowing  with  the 
fervor  of  the  meridian  fun,  but  now  finking  with  his  orb  ;  around 
an  unbounded  waite,  covered  with  a  dark  grey  fand,  refembling 
the  afhes  of  a  furnace,  and  according  with  the  raging  heat  of  thofe 
regions ;  the  vaft  canopy  of  the  heavens,  acrofs  whofe  pale  at- 
mofphere  no  other  objecl  is  feen  but  the  reddilh  difk  of  the  fun 
dipt  in  the  horizon,  in  the  moment  of  its  departure, — are  a  few 
of  thofe  interefting  circumftanccs  which  confpired,  on  this  occafion, 
to  imprefs  my  mind  with  an  unpleafing  melancholy.' 

As  thefe  are  the  mod  interefting  fcenes,  we  have  defcribed 
them  at  fome  length,  often  in  our  author's  own  words.  The 
reft  of  his  journey  is  in  countries  often  vifited,  and  defcribed 
by  various  travellers.  As  his  accounts,  jn  this  part,  are  ap- 
parently faithful  and  judicious,  we  own  that  we  are  greatly 
preporTeifed  in  favour  of  our  author's  veracity,  which  his  very- 
ingenuous  manner  contributes  alfo  to  fupport.  We  ptirpofe  to 
give  fome  account  of  his  third  volume  in  our  Appendix. 
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Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Palejtine',  with  a  Gt 
Hijhry  of  the  Levant.     By    the  Abbe   Marlti.     Tranjlatect 
from  the  Italian.     (Concluded from  p.  300.J 

(~\  U  R  author  afterwards  gives  a  particular  account  of  Mount 
^^  Tabor,  which  is  frequented  by  multitudes  of  Oriental 
Chriftjans,  without  diftinclion  •,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Holy 
Land  likewife  come  hither  annually  to  celebrate  the  Transfigu-* 
ration. 

After  vifiting  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
are  likewife  accurately  defcribed,  the  traveller  embarked  in 
a  veflel  for  Tyre,  where  he  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  three 
days.  This  place,  fo  famous  in  antiquity,  affords  fubjec"f.  of 
copious  detail,  and  fuch  as  cannot  but  prove  highly  intereft- 
ing to  thofr  who  perufe  it.  The  route  from  this  country  to 
Jeruialem  is  afterwards  delineated  in  a  {train  of  agreeable  narr 
ptivcj  interfperfed  with  incidents  which  appear  to  be  frequent 
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in  tliofe  parts.  The  time  when  our  author  arrived  in  Jeru- 
falcm  being  Paflion-week,  the  place  was  in  great  confufion 
with  the  multitude  of  pilgrims,  and  he  therefore  let  out  almoft 
immediately  for  Jericho,  where  the  principal  object  is  the 
Mountain  of  Forty  Days. 

The  river  Jordan  has  its  fource  at  the  bottom  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  in  the  country  called  by  the  Syrians  Vadettin ;  and 
is  formed  from  the  waters  of  two  fountains,  which  are  about 
a  mile  diftant  from  each  other.  The  river  begins  its  courfe 
between  the  eaft  and  the  fouth;  and  after  running  {even  miles, 
falls  into  the  lake  Samochan  or  Meron,  at  prefent  called  Hu- 
let  Panias.  This  lake  is  fix  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  Abundant  in  water  during 
the  winter  j  it  is  almoft  dry  in  fummer,  and  leaves  its  muddy 
blackifh  bottom  expofed  to  view.  Its  banks  are  covered  with 
reeds  and  bulruihes ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  a  number 
of  fruit-trees,  forming  a  kind  of  foreft,  to  which  travellers 
would  retire,  to  enjoy  its  cool  (hade,  were  it  not  the  ufual 
haunt  of  tygers,  and  other  ferocious  animals.  The  Jordan 
iflues  from  this  lake,  augmented  by  part  of  its  waters ;  flows 
through  the  plain  ;  and  two  miles  thence,  palfes  under  a  {tone 
bridge,  fixty  cubits  in  length,  and  only  ten  in  breadth.  It 
confifts  of  three  arches,  which  appeared  to  be  well  conftrucl:- 
ed.  The  inhabitants  have  a  great  veneration  for  it,  becaufe 
they  fay  that  the  patriarch  Jacob  crolTed  it  when  he  fled  from 
the  vengeance  of  his  brother  Efau.  The  river  proceeds  in 
the  fame  direction  between  Traconitis  and  Galilee,  as  far  as 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  near  the  ancient  Corazan  and  Capernaum, 
with  which  it  mixes  its  waters.  The  river,  in  its  further  pro- 
grefs,  receives  a  number  of  additional  ftreams,  and,  in  a  courfe 
of  fixty-five  miles  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Dead-Sea.  It  abounds  in  fifh ;  but  is  fo  rapid  at  all 
times,  that  the  ftrongeft  fwimmer  cannot  crofs  it.  Its  waters 
are  always  muddy  ;  but  when  put  into  any  vefiel,  they  imme- 
diately clarify,  leaving  at  the  bottom  a  black  fediment,  mixed 
with  bituminous  particles.  Thofe  waters,  however,  are  fweet, 
and  will  not  foon  corrupt.  Both  fides  of  the  Jordan  are  bor- 
dered with  a  foreft  of  tufted  trees,  which  grow  fo  clofely  in 
fome  parts,  that  they  are  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
This  foreft,  like  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Samo- 
chan, is  the  retreat  of  tygers,  which  fometimes  carry  defla- 
tion into  the  furrounding  country.  The  woods  alfo  abound 
with  birds  of  every  kind,  particularly  nightingales. 

On  returning  to  Jericho,  the  traveller  furveyed  the  ruins 
of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptift.  Three  naves  of  this 
church,  which  deferves  the  attention  of  every  man  of  tafte, 
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are  ftill  entire,  and  fcem  to  be  admirably  well  proportioned. 
The  materials  of  which  they  are  conftrutled  are  valuable,  and 
the  pilafters  are  wrought  with  great  delicacy.  On  a  gallery 
which  time  has  fpared,  there  are  ibme  medallions  that  may  be 
conndered  as  mailer-pieces  of  fcuipture. 

The  pilgrims  again  arrived  In  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where 
it  was  determined  they  lhould  remain  a  few  days.  After  tra- 
velling three  miles  towards  the  fouth,  they  arrived  at  a  church 
half  in  ruins,  which  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  in  the  early 
ages,  dedicated  to  St.  Jerome,  in  remembrance  of  the  days  of 
penitence  and  folitude  which  he  '  fpent  in  that  place.'  What 
remains  of  the  church  icarcely  merirs  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller.— The  religious  cohort:,  having  advanced  three  miles 
farther  without  feeing  the  leaft  traces  of  any  habitation,  found 
their  view  loft  in  an  immenfe  plain,  which  required  nothing 
to  render  it  productive  hut  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  It  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivulets,  fome  of  which  ilow  along  with  a 
hoarfe  murmuring  ncife ;  while  others  glide  on  gently,  and 
uniting  all  in  the  fame  channel,  take  the  name  of  the  Dead- 
Sea.  This  name  is  of  modern  date*,  for  the  ancients  called  it 
the  lake  of  Afphaltites,  the  fea  of  Sodcrn,  the  Salt-Sea,  the 
lake  of  Sirbon  *,  and  at  prefent  the  Arabs  name  it  Bahheret- 
Lut,  that  is,  the  fea  of  Lot.  It  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  circumference.  The  lofty  mountains  of  the  ancient  coun- 
try of  the  Moabites  furround  it  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  dis- 
charge into  it  the  waters  of  the  Arnot  and  the  Zarit;  which 
fall  down  their  fides  in  long  cafcades.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  and  fouth  likewife  by  high  mountains,  fome  of  which, 
oompofed  of  blackilh  rock,  ferve  as  barriers  to  the  vaft  deferts 
of  Judea  ;  and  the  reft,  cloached  with  verdant  groves,  form  a 
part  of  Idumea.  It  is  alfo  on  the  weft  that  the  brook  Kedron 
falls  into  this  lake.  The  northern  fide  is  entirely  open,  and 
ihews  the  delightful  plains  of  Avelona. 

Some  travellers  have  affirmed,  that  the  remains  of  Sodom^ 
Gomorrah,  and  other  cities,  may  ftill  be  feen,  when  the  wa- 
ters are  low  and  limpid ',  but  the  Abbe  Mariti,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  refearches,  could  perceive  nothing  of  that  kind. 
The  water  of  this  lake,  though  limpid,  is  bitter,  and  excef- 
fively  fait.  No  kind  of  fifh  is  produced  in  it ;  and  even  thofe 
which  are  fometjmes  carried  thither  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
Jordan,  inftantly  die.  Of  every  fort  of  plant,  it  is  likewife 
obferved  to  be  deftitute.  The  bottom  of  it  is  black,  thick, 
and  fetid ;  and  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  the  fame 
colour,  and  as  inflammable  as  coal.  Branches  of  trees,  which 
fall  into  it,  become  petrified  in  a  little  time  by  the  force  of 
tire  fait  which  adheres  to  them,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  pith 
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of  the  wood.  Ir  Ins  been  faid  that  the  approach  of  this  more 
was  mortal  to  birds ;  yet  it  is  frequented  by  abundance  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  particularly  fwallows,  which  Ikim  along, 
and  fport  on  its  furfac:.  This  vaft  bafon,  which  is  continu- 
ally receiving  the  waters  of  different  torrents,  rivulets,  and 
ftreams,  has  no  vifible  outlet.  It  is  pro  >able,  therefore,  that, 
either  its  waters  difcharge  themfelves  by  fubterranean  paflages 
into  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea,  or  thit,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Arabian  philofophers,  t  ley  are  diilipated  by- 
evaporation.  Both  thefe  caufes  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  operate.  On  the  weftern  more  are  fome  natural  felt-pits* 
which  produce  a  very  white  fait,  ufed  by  the  Arabs  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerufalem  for  feafoning  their  provifions.  Near 
thefe  arifes  a  mountain  of  fait,  which  has  the  hardnefs  of 
ftone ;  but  which,  when  cleaned  and  pounded,  is  not  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  former.  Our  author  was  fhown  a  iliapelefs 
ill-formed  mafs  of  ftone,  faid  to  be  the  pillar  of  fait  into 
which  Lot's  wife  was  converted.  It  has  not  the  leafl  refem- 
blance  to  a  woman  j  but  he  was  told  that  God,  to  punifh  her 
difobedience  the  more,  deprived  her,  in  this  metamorphofis, 
of  every  trace  of  the  human  figure.  The  Abbe,  however, 
*s  too  intelligent  a  traveller  to  adopt  fuch  notions. — The 
mountains  near  this  lake  produce  a  kind  of  black  ftone,  which, 
when  polifhed,  aflumes  a  moft  beautiful  luftre.  It  is  employed 
for  paving  public  buildings  ;  and,  being  likewife  combuftible, 
it  may  be  fubftituted  for  coal. 

The  caravan  now  returned  to  Jerufalem,  where  the  people 
were  ftill  celebrating  religious  ceremonies,  the  moft  remark- 
able of  which,  the  facred  fire,  the  author  next  defcribes. 

The  traveller  having  feveral  times  fpoken  of  the  fchifmatic 
Greeks,  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
their  hierarchy.  The  Greek  church  is  divided  into  four  pa* 
triarchies,  one  of  which  is  at  Conftantinople,  the  fecond 
at  Antioch,  the  third  at  Jerufalem,  and  the  fourth  at  Alexan- 
dria. Though  thefe  four  fees  are  thought  to  be  independent 
of  one  another,  that  of  Conftantinople  is  confidered  as  the 
principal,  as  being  under  the  eyes  of  the  Ottoman  court. 
The  inveltiture  of  it  is  generally  given  by  the  grand  lignior, 
or  his  vizier;  notwithstanding  which,  the  Greeks  acknow- 
ledge it.  This  dignity  is  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder,  who, 
though  he  enters  into  poneflion,  is  not  fure  of  retaining  it 
long,  if  he  cannot  find  means  of  giving  confiderable  prc- 
fents  to  the  government.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  he  draws  as 
much  as  he  can  from  the  clergy  and  people  belonging  to  his 
jurifdiclion  ;  but,  as  he  has  no  right  to  make  any  demand, 
he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  perfuafion  and  lenient  means, 
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to  gain  their  affection  ;  which,  .whatever  may  be  his  addrefs, 
is  a  very  difficult  thing,  on  account  of  the  rivalfhip  he  often 
experiences  from  the  archbifhops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  his 
clergy.  Befides  fatistying  minifterial  avarice,  the  patriarch 
endeavours  to  fave  a  capital,  which  may  enable  him,  in  cafe 
of  being  difgraced,  to  continue  a  life  of  indolence  and  tran- 
quility. The  three  other  fees  of  the  provinces  are  conferred, 
or  rather  fold,  in  the  like  manner,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bafhaws. 

The  fecond  rank  in  the  hierarchy  is  occupied  by  the  arch- 
bifhops and  bifhops,  under  the  infpection  of  their  refpeclive 
patriarchs  ;  except  that  of  Nicofia,  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
which  is  dependent  on  none  of  them,  and  enjoys  the  honours 
and  prerogatives  of  the  patriarchate.  Though  carelefs  ref- 
pe&ing  religion,  and  even  diiTolute  in  private  life,  thofe  pre- 
lates require  thofe  who  either  .write  or  fpeak  to  them,  fhould 
give  them  the  titles  of  your  holincfs  and  your  blejf'cdnefs*  The 
former  belongs  to  patriarchs,  and  the  latter  to  bifhops. 

From  JeruiVilem  the  traveller  next  fets  out  upon  a  journey 
to  Bethlehem.  Paicflinc,  he  informs  us,  is  a  province  which 
it  is  dangerous  at  prefent  for  flrangcrs,  and  even  for  the  na- 
tives, to  traverfe  j  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  Turkifh 
bafhaws,  who  cannot  prelerve  their  authority  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  their  refpective  cities.  The  different  religions  like- 
wife,  which  prevail  in  this  country,  are  a  continual  fubjecl:  of 
difcord,  and  even  of  war  among  the  inhabitants.  At  firft  our 
author  travelled  over  fome  parched  plains,  which  he  tells  us  ap- 
peared really  frightful,  on  account  of  rocky  mountains  that 
lurround  them -,  but  ;:  need,  the  fcene  became  much 

more  agreeable.  He  beheld  well  cultivated  fields,  with  barley 
and  wheat ;  while  the  furrounding  hills  were  crowded  with 
vines,  and  abundance  of  olive  and  fig-trees.  In  each  field 
there  was  a  kind  of  hut,  conftructed  in  the  form  of  a  tower, 
in  which  the  peafant  took  (belter,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the 
attacks  of  robbers.  Thofe  huts  fcrve  likewife  to  contain  all 
the  implements  necefiary  for  agriculture. 

!  Jehem  of  Judah  is  diitinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  tribe 
to  which  it  belonged,  that  it  might  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Bethlehem,  of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  Jefhua.  The  former  was  likewife  called 
Ephrata,  and  the  city  of  David.  The  fituation  of  this  place 
is  fingularly  pieafant.  Placed  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  which 
extends  from  eafl  to  weft,  it  commands  a  view  of  mountains 
covered  with  trees,  which  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and  of  valleys 
which  are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  enamelled  with  flowers 
of  venous  kinds-     Its  ancient  walls  are  no  longer  to  be  feen  5 
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and  its  edifices  are  conftru&ed  without  order.  One  monu- 
ment only  worthy  of  obiervation  is  to  be  found  in  it  •,  the  an- 
cient church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  lituared  on  the  eaft  of 
the  city,  and  almoft  clofe  to  its  gates.  The  entrance  into 
the  church  is  through  a  narrow  vefcibule,  which  is  fo  low, 
that  one  mull  ftoop  in  order  to  pafs  it.  Originally  it  was 
much  higher,  arid  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  edifice ;  but 
for  fome  time  part,  a  part  of  it  has  been  clofed  up,  to  prevent 
the  Arabs  from  enteri  g  it  on  horfeback.  This  yeftibule  is 
thirty-three  cubits  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft;  and  a  little 
more  than  twelve  in  height.  The  roof  of  it  is  arched,  and 
■very  folid.  On  the  right  hand  there  is  a  pafTage,  which  leads 
to  the  monaftery  of  Armenians  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
veftibule  is  the  entrance  into  the  church.  On  the  firft  view 
of  this  piece  of  architecture,  the  author  informs  us  that  he  re- 
mained fome  minutes  in  admiration. 

The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  is  divided 
into  five  naves,  feparated  from  each  other  by  fuperb  columns 
of  white  marbles  veined  with  red,  like  that  procured  from  the 
mountains  of  Judea.  The  chapiters  of  thefe  columns  are  of 
a  much  finer  marble,  entirely  white,  and  are  cut  in  the  moft 
delicate  taftev    They  are  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  frize  of  the  columns  of  the  principal  nave  is  of  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  ornamented  with  foliage ;  and,  confidering  its 
antiquity,  maybe  faid  to  be  in  good  prefervation.  The  church 
is  lighted  by  a  fmall  oval  window  above  the  door,  and  by  three 
other  windows  of  a  fquare  form ;  one  of  which  is  fituated  in 
the  middle  gallery,  and  the  other  two  in  the  lateral  galleries. 
The  choir  is  in  the  middle  of  the  crofs,  and  rifes  three  fteps 
above  the  level  of  the  reft  of  the  church.  Two  lateral  ftair- 
cafes,  behind  the  choir,  conduct  to  a  grotto,  in  which  they 
fay  our  Saviour  was  born.  Near  the  left  ftair-cafe  is  a  ciftern, 
which  is  at  prefent  dry,  becaufe  the  conduits  which  conveyed 
water  to  it  are  entirely  broken.  There  are  three  altars ;  one 
placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  other  two  in  the  crofs. 

On  the  left,  in  the  fecond  row  of  pillars,  are  the  ancient 
baptifmal  founts.  They  confift  of  an  octagonal  vafe,  of  one 
piece  of  marble,  like  that  of  the  columns,  containing  a  fecond 
of  white  marble  veined  with  black,  of  a  fnlaller  fize,  and  into 
which  children  were  dipt.  The  infide  of  the  walls  of  this 
church  were  formerly  incrufted  with  white  marble  ;  but  the/ 
were  ftript  of  it  by  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  to  ornament  his  pa- 
lace at  Grand  Cairo.  The  pavement  of  the  fan&uary  was 
formed  of  different  pieces  of  marble  of  all  colours,  which  pro- 
duced an  admirable  erfecl:  •,  but  the  infidels  have  broken  one 
part  of  it,  and  carried  away  the  other.     On  each  column  arc 
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painted  the  figures  of  faints  ;  but  in  fo  barbarous  a  tafte,  that 
the  plain  marble  would  be  much  preferable.  The  windows  are 
a  curious  conftruction,  and  exhibit  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work  •> 
being  compofed  of  fmall  bits  of  glafs,  of  all  colours,  joined  to- 
gether on  a  gold  ground.     Here  are  figures  of  the  prophets 
who  announced  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  and  of  thofe  kings 
of  Ifrael  whofe  conduct  procured  them  the  favour  of  heaven, 
■and  the  affection  of  their  people.     On  the  windows  of  the 
principal  nave  are  inferibed  fome  important  decifions  of  the 
provincial  fynods  and  oecumenical  councils,  which  are  written 
in  Greek  and  Roman  characters.     Our  author  obferved  that 
the  Latin  inscriptions  were  more  defaced  than  the  Greek  ; 
this,  he  conjectures,  has  proceeded  from  the  hatre 
fchifmatic  Greeks,  who  endeavour  to  deftroy  every  thir  - 
reminds  them  of  the  triumph  of  the  Latin  faith. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  about  one  hurldre 
cubits  in  length.     The  arms   of  the  crois 
than  eighty-feven.     The  breadth  of  the  princip  . 
prehending  that  of  the  four  lateral  ones,  is  fixty-thi 
The  pillars,  with  their  bafes  and  chapiters,  are  twer. 
height ;  and  the  whole  height,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  is 
thirty-one.     The  lateral  naves  are  only  twelve  cubits  in  height. 
The  roof  is  fupported  by  feveral  folid  beams,  the  oldeit  of 
which  are  made  of  cedar  of  Lebanon.     The  conftruction  o£ 
this  church  is  afcribed  to  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  St.  He- 
len his  mother.     It  is  at  prefent  in  very  good  condition ;  and 
is  covered  with  lead  which  will  fecure  it  a  long  time  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather.     It  belongs  to  the  fchifmatic  Greeks  ; 
arfd  that  the  priefts  may  not  diflurb  each  other  while  engaged 
in  their  different  duties,  the  fanctuary  has  been  feparated  from 
the  five  naves  by  a  wall.     Immediately  adjoining  is  the  con- 
vent of  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of 
the  four  which  Pauline  founded  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  which 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  feveral  years.     It   was  greatly  damaged 
by  the  Infidels  in   1263;  but  though  half  deftroyed,  it  ftill 
contains  a  fufficient  number  of  monks,  and  affords  every  ne- 
cefTary  accommodation  for  a  comfortable  fubfiftence. 

At  this  place  is  fhewed  a  large  hall  called  the  refectory  of 
St.  Jerome,  to  which  is  annexed  a  fmall  cell,  that  bears  the 
name  of  the  fame  perfonage. — On  the  eaftern  corner  of  the 
building,  arifes  a  belvidere,  from  which  there  is  an  extenfive 
view  over  the  adjacent  country. — In  the  weftern  part,  is  a 
beautiful  ciftern,  which  contains  excellent  water ;  but  it  is  re- 
ferred for  that  feafon  when  the  exceffive  heat  dries  up  all  the 
fprings  in  the  neighbourhood. — The  church  of  the  convent 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  but 
the  painting  of  the  principal  altar,  which  is  executed  with  a 
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tnafterly  hand.  The  walls  are  remarkably  folid,  and  in  fome 
places  are  above  fix  or  eight  cubits  in  thicknefs.  This  church 
hat  a  communication  with  that  of  St.  Mary,  by  the  grotto  of 
the  nativity,  to  which  there  is  a  paflage  by  a  fubterranean 
it  air-cafe. 

This  fmall  grotto  excites  the  admiration  of  the  traveller. 
Marble  of  every  kind  has  been  collected  to  embellifh  it ;.  and 
fculpture  and  painting  have  likewife  contributed  their  affiftance. 
It  is  lighted  only  by  two  Giver  lamps,  which  are  kept  burning 
day  and  night.     It  has  two  altars  which  are  placed  oppofite 
to  each  other.     One  of  them  is  dedicated  to  the  Word  made. 
Flejh ;  and  over  it  is  a  painting,  in  which  are  reprefented  Jofepli 
and  the  Virgin  proftrated  before  the  divine  child.     A  group 
of  angels  clap  their  wings  in  token  of  joy.     Near  them  are 
extended  the  two  animals  which  were  the  only  witnefTes-  o£ 
the  mylterious  birth ;.  and  in  the  back-ground  is  feen  an  angel, 
announcing  to  the  fhepherds  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  birth  of 
the  Meflrah.     Under  the  table  of  the  altar  is  a  porphyry  ftar, 
furrounded  by  a  circle  of  filver,  enriched  with  precious  ftones. 
Contiguous  to  this  altar  are  three  fteps,  which  lead  to  another 
fmall  grotto,  called  the  Place  of  the  Manger.     One  cannot, 
fays  our  author,  help  admiring  here  the  finenefs  of  the  mar- 
ble; and,  above  all,  a  column  of  ferpentine,  that  is,  marble 
fpotted  with  black  and  green.     It  is  four  cubits  and  a  half  in 
height ;  and  its  chapiters  are  of  white  marble.     The  fecond. 
altar  is  not  inferior  to  the  other,  either  in  the  richnefs  of  its 
ornaments,  or  the  merit  of  the  painting.     This  was  the  work 
of  James  Palma,  the  mod  celebrated  artifl  in  the  Eaft. — The 
arched  roof  was  formerly  very  curious,  on  account  of  the  Mo- 
faic  work  with  which  it  is  ornamented,  but  it  is  now  entirely 
blackened  by  the  fmoke  of  the  lamps.     This  grotto  is  about 
twenty-five  cubits  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  eleven  in 
breadth.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Ma- 
hometans not  excepted,  come  hither  to  pray  when  Tick :  and 
they  carry  their  faith  fo  far  as  to  believe,  that,  if  they  enter 
barefooted,  they  will  depart  cured. 

Clofe  to  this  grotto  are  feverai  fubtcrranean  chapels,  for 
which  the  people  of  the  country  entertain  great  veneration. 
One  of  them  is  celebrated,  as  is  faid,  by  being  the  tomb  of 
Jofeph  ;  and  another  by  the  maflacre  of  the  young  children, 
whom  Herod  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  it.  The  latter  con- 
tains the  bones  of  St.  Paulina,  as  appears  from  two  Latin  in- 
scriptions.— Amongft  thefe  buildings  is  another  which  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  a  gallery,  fifty-one  cubits  in  length 
from  eait  to  weft,  and  nineteen  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  form- 
ed into  arcades,  fupported  by  fix  columns  of  the  mod  beau- 
tiful 
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tiful  granite. — This  vaft  edifice  is  furrotmded  by  a  thick  waif* 
to  defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  plunderers. 

The  environs  of  Bethlehem,  we  are  informed,  though  un- 
cultivated and  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  are  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  travellers.  In  advancing  towards  the  fouth,  one- 
crones  feveral  fields,  interfered  at  certain  diftances  by  little 
hills,  the  fituation  of  which  is  called  Fons  Slgnatus,  from  the 
name  of  a  rivulet  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  a  valley. 
Near  it  is  a  fubterranean  opening,  fo  narrow  that  a  man  can 
with  difficulty  pafs  through  it,  and  which  leads  to  two  halls 
of  equal  fize,  from  fifteen 'to  fixteen  cubits  in  length,  nine  in 
breadth,  and  little  more  than  (even  in  height.  They  are 
2rchcd  with  beautiful  cut-ftone ;  but  for  what  purpofe  they 
have  been  erected  the  author  could  procure  no  information. 
— Near  thefe,  are  three  grottoes,  from  which  flows  a  ftream 
of  limpid  water.  This  Itream  is  firft  collected  into  a  bafon 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  runs  off*  by  two  oppofite  channels, 
one  of  which  fills  fome  ponds  fituated  a  little  lower,  while 
the  other  takes  its  courfe  towards  Jerufalem.  It  is  laid  that 
Solomon  was  very  fond  of  thofe  grottoes,  on  account  of  their 
coolnefs;  and  that  he  caufed  them  to  be  embellifhed  with  eve- 
ry elegance  that  art  could  fupply.  Of  the  ponds  juft  now 
mentioned  there  are  three ;  they  are  fituated  on  the  declivi- 
ty of  the  valley  -,  and  decline  fo  much,  that  the  water  of  the 
firft  falls  naturally  into  the  fecond,  and  that  of  the  fecond  in- 
to the  third  ;  but  at  the  feafon  when  our  author  was  there, 
they  were  almoft  dry.  The  firit  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  cubits  in  length,  and  a  hundred  and  eight  in  breadth ;  the 
fecond  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  breadth;  and  the  third  is  two 
hundred  and  fixteen  in  length,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  in  breadth.  They  are  all  of  the  fame  breadth,  which 
is  twenty  cubits ;  and  have  all  been  cut  out  of  the  live  rock 
with  the  chifel.  They  are  bordered  with  hewn  ftone,  clofely 
united  by  a  cement,  which  by  length  of  time  has  become  as 
hard  as  the  rock  itfelf.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  kind 
of  maffick,  which  is  in  perfect  prefervation.  The  execution 
of  thefe  ponds  is  admired  by  every  artift  that  has  feen  them; 
and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  they  were  conftructed  for 
the  ej:ercife  of  fwimming. — Near  them  begins  an  aqueduct:, 
which,  having  extended  the  fpace  of  ten  miles  acrofs  moun- 
tains, formerly  difcharged  its  water  into  a  refervoir  adjoining 
to  the  gates  of  Jerufalem,  and  called  the  fifli-pool  of  Beth- 
faida.  The  pipes  of  this  aqueduct  are  made  of  baked  earth, 
and  placed  on  a  very  folid  channel,  covered  with  flint  ftones. 

A  mile  from  thofe  ponds  lies  the  valley  called  Hortus  Con- 

clufus, 
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«luftts,  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  This  name  fcems  to 
have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  encloie  it  on  the  fouth,  the  weft,  and  the  north.  On 
the  declivity  are  obfervcd  a  great  many  ruins,  which  the  na- 
tives (till  call  the  city  of  Solomon,  but  which  our  author  con- 
jectures to  be  the  remains  of  Ethem,  a  place  highly  valued 
by  Solomon,  and  mentioned  in  Ecclefiaftes.  Nature,  fays 
our  author,  has  flill  prefervcd  to  the  Hortus  Conclufus  its 
charming  fituation  and  original  fertility.  Though  little  care 
is  bellowed  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  the  fields  produce  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  corn  and  different  kinds  of  grain.  One 
may  fee  here  alio  fome  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  the  mod  fuccnlent  in  the  province.  Flow- 
ers and  fhrubs,  fuch  as  thyme,  wormwood,  fage,  parfley,  rue, 
ranunculus,  and  anemonies,*  grow  here  naturally,  and  at  all 
feafons.     All  the  hills  are  covered  with  them. 

Our  author,  having  afcended  the  fammit  of  the  higheft  hill, 
could  diitinguifh  the  city  of  Hebron,  called  by  the  Arabs 
El-Khail.  It  is  diftant  thirty-mile*  from  Jerufalem,  and 
twenty-four  from  Bethlehem.  Its  ancient  celebrity  no  doubt 
merits  particular  attention ;  but  as  it  is  fituated  in  that  part 
of  Paleftine  which  is  molt  frequented  by  the  vagabond  Arabs, 
one  cannot  go  thither  without  a  ftrong  efcoru,  and  at  great 
expence.  Our  author  therefore  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
feli  with  viewing  it  at  a  diftance.  This  is  the  termination  of 
his  highly  agreeable  travels,  of  which  we  now  take  our  leave, 
not  indeed  without  having  received  the  ampleft  fatisfa£tion, 
but  with  no  lets  defire  of  accompanying  him  farther  than 
he  felt  to  continue  his  journey.  The  narrative,  we  are  per- 
fuaded,  will  prove  equally  interefting  to  others. 

The  Antiquities  cf  Scotland.  Vol.  II.  By  F.  Grofiy  Efq.  F.A.S. 
of  London  and  Perth.  Small  Folio.  5/.  Boards,  large 
Paper,  3/.   lis.  6d.  fmall.     Hooper.     1 79 1. 

**pHE  prefent  volume  of  this  work  is  introduced  with  a  ge- 
•*-  neral  account  of  the  an'  iquities  of  Scotland,  The  au- 
thor obferves  that  North-Britain  contains  every  fort  of  ancient 
monuments  ufually  found  in  the  South,  with  the  addition  of* 
fome  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Of  Roman  works  there  is  a  great 
number  ;  fome  of  which  are  very  perfect;  and  have  ■already- 
been  accurately  defcribed.  Druidical  monuments  of  every 
fort  are  likewife  found  all  over  Scotland  ;  and,  in  fome  places, 
conical  towers,  open  in  the  centre,  with  two  cr  three  rows 
of  galleries  for  lodgings,  conftructed  in  the  thicknefs  of  the 
walls,  all  built  without  cement.     They  are  moft  frequent  on 

the 
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the  northern  coaft.  The  moft  remarkable  is  called  DunDor^ 
nadilla,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  king  Dor- 
nadilla,  who  reigned  233  years  before  the  Chriftian  rera. 

The  buildings  laft  mentioned,  attributed  to  the  Pidls,  are 
confidered  as.  peculiar  to  Scotland  j  as  are  likewife  vitriated 
forts,  which  have  been  difcOvered  only  of  late  years.  There 
exifts  in  the  country  another  fpecies  of  building,  afcribed  to 
the  fame  people ;  but  of  this  fort  there  are  only  two,  one  at 
Brechin,  the  other  at  Abernethy.  Thefe  are  tall,  flender* 
conical  towers,  fuppofed  to  have  been  penitentiary  receptacles^ 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Ireland. 

Of  earthen  works,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  different  parts 
of  the  country j  fuch  as  fepulchral  mounts,  called  barrows; 
fmall  circular  entrenchments,  fuppofed  to  be  Danifh  forts  $ 
mote-hills  for  adminiftration  of  public  jtiftice  ;  and  court-hills> 
on  which  the  ancient  lairds  held  their  baronial  courts,  before 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  jurisdictions.  There  are  alfo  large 
earthen  works,  called  bow-butts*  which  were  places  ufed  for 
the  exercife  of  archery; 

Tall,  fculptured  ftones,  called  ftanding-ftones,  are  fre- 
quently to  be  feen  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  Thefe  feerri 
to  have  been  of  two  forts ;  one  triumphal,  fet  up  to  comme- 
morate fome  national  event ;  fuch  as  a  victory  over  the  Danes, 
or  any  foreign  invaders  :  the  other  to  obtain  the  prayers  of 
paflengers  for  the  fouls  of  perfons  who  had  been  {lain,  or 
who  periihed  by  fome  unlucky  accident.  Both  thofe  monu- 
ments bear  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  with  diverfe  knots  of  gro- 
tefque  fcroll-work,  vulgarly  denominated  Danifh  Tangles. 
Some  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics. 

Ecclefiaftical  antiquities  are  numerous.  Thefe  are  monaf^ 
teries,  collegiate  churches,  and  hofpitals.  The  firft  convents 
or  religious  focieties  in  Scotland  were  formed  by  a  fet  of  her* 
mits  called  Culdees.  Thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  Chriftian 
Britons,  who  flying  from  the  perfecution  under  Dioclefian, 
retired  firft  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  afterwards  fpread  them- 
fclvcs  over  Scotland.  They  lived  at  firft  as  hermits-,  but 
when  the  heat  of  perfecution  had  fubiided,  they  afiembled  to-' 
gcther  in  focieties,  for  mutual  protection,  and  appointed  a 
perfon  of  fuperior  wifdom  and  virtue  to  govern  the  communi- 
ty. The  Culdees  were  ftrenuous  oppofers  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity ;  and  are  faid  not  to  have  been  entirely  fuppreffed  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Various  orders  of  monks  and  friars  were  introduced  into 
Scotland,  after  the  admiffion  of  a  legate  from  Pope  Innocent 
II.  Thefe  were  the  Canons-regular  of  St.  Auguftine  ;  ths 
Canon?  of  St.  Anthony  $  the  Red-friars  j  the  Pnemoh  Stra- 

tenfians ; 
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tenHans ;  the  Benedictines ;  the  Tyronenfes  5  the  Cluniacen- 
fes  ;  the  Giflertians  or  Bernardines  -,  the  monks  of  Vallis  Cau- 
lium  >  the  Carthufian  monks;  the  Gilbertines;  with  two  or- 
ders of  religious  knights,  namely  the  Templars,  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  There  were  likewife  the  Domi- 
nican or  Black  Friars  *,  the  Francifcans  or  Grey  Friars  ;  the 
Carmelites \  and  three  orders  of  nuns,  who  followed,  ref- 
pectively  tlie  rules  of  St.  Auguftine,  St.  Benedict,  or  St. 
Francis. 

Befides  thefe  regulars  there  were  feveral  collegiate  churches 
erected  for  fecular  canons.  They  were  called  Praepofitune, 
and  were  governed  by  a  dean  or  provoft,  who  had  fupreme 
jurifdic~tioii  over  them.  They  had  been  inftituted  for  perform- 
ing divine  fervice,  and  finging  of  mafles  for  the  fouls  of  the 
founders  and  patrons,  or  their  friends. 

The  loweit  order  of  ecclefialtical  eftablifliments  was  hofpi- 
tals  ;  wliich  were  erected  either  for  receiving  ftrangers  and 
travellers,  or  maintaining  poor  and  infirm  people. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  the  ecclefiaftical  buildings  of 
Scotland,  confidered  as  works  of  art  and  magnificence,  are  in 
point  of  execution  by  no  means  inferior  to  thofe  of  England. 
The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Kelfo,  he  informs  us,  exhibit  a 
fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  commonly  called  Saxon,  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  building  of  that  kind  in  the  South. 

*  The  abbey  of  Metros,  continues  he,  is  of  beautiful  tracery  in 
the  windows,  high-finifhing  in  the  foliage,  and  other  ornamental 
fculptures  on  the  building  fcems  carried  to  the  utmoft  degree  of 
perfection,  of  which  the  art  is  capable. 

*  The  general  defign  and  decorations  of  the  church  of  Elgin  are 
elegantly  conceived ;  the  parts  are  likewife  finifned  with  great 
neatnefs  and  precifion.  The  abbey  of  Jedburgh  is  a  beautiful 
pile,  well  defigned  and  finely  executed.  The  abbev  of  Dumfer* 
ling  and  Paifley  will  give  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  that  beaut  f  jI 
ftyle  of  architecture  degraded  with  the  appellation  of  Gothic, 
What  the  abbey  of  Arbroath  wants  in  neatnefs  and  decoration,  is 
compenfated  for  in  the  greatnefs  of  its  dimenfions.  Dundrennan 
and  New  Abbey  appear  to  have  been  very  handfome  edifices  :  as 
do  many  more,  which  I  have  not  here  room  to  particularife.' 

We  are  told  that  the  ancient  Border-houfes,  Fcrtalices, 
and  caftles  of  Scotland  fecrn  to  have  been  very  numerous, 
though  fmall.  According  to  Major,  there  were  two  in  every 
league.  They  appear  to  have  been  rather  calculated  to  afford 
refuge  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  attack  from  fmall  bodies  of  ma* 
rauders,  than  to  refift  the  affault  of  any  well  appointed  regu* 
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lar  troops,  fupported  by  ordnance,  or  the  military  maehu 
of  ancient  times. 

There  is  a  great  fimilarity  between  mofl  of  thofe  buildings, 
which  in  general  confift  of  a  high  iquarc  tower  mounted  on 
a  rock  or  other  eminence,  frequently  overhanging  the  fea  or 
fome  river.  The  walls  of  thofe  towers  are  generally  very 
ftrong,  often  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  rifing  in 
height  to  three  or  four  ftories,  each  ft ory  vaulted,  and  the 
•whole  covered  by  a  vaulted  roof.  At  every  angle  there  is  a 
turret ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  tower,  adjoining  to  the  roof,. 
Is  commonly  a  triangular  gable,  the  fides  diminifhing  by  a 
number  of  iteps,  called  crow-fteps.  Near  the:top  of  the  tower, 
runs  ufually  a  cornice  of  brackets.  At  the  bottom  of  mofl 
of  thofe  towers  was  the  pit  or  prifon,  a  deep  dark  dungeon, 
into  which  the  miferable  priibners  were  let  down  by  ropes. 
An  iron  door  to  the  chief  entrance  was  likewife  no  unfrequent 
mode  of  fecurity. 

Sometimes  inftead  of  one  tower,  the  original  building  con- 
fifted  of  two,  placed  together  at  right  angles  like  the  letter  L  ' 
or  T.  Botli  to  thefe  and  the  firft  mentioned  tower,  as  luxury 
and  fecurity  encreafed,  other  buildings  were  added,  artd  fre- 
quently furrounded  by  walls.  The  number  of  perfons  who 
occasionally  crouded  together  in  one -of  thofe  old  towers  is 
Scarcely  credible.  As  they  were  fparingiy  lighted  with  very 
fmall  windows,  they  muft  have  been  as  gloomy  as  unwhole- 
ibme. 

When  one  of  thofe  caftles  happened  to  be  taken  by  an  ene~ 
anv,  it  was  commonly  burnt  *,  but  being  almofl  entirely  a  mafs 
of  dene,  they  fuffered  very  little  damage  by  the  contlagration..' 
and  were  foon  after  repaired  by  the  owner,  who  commonly 
fet  up  his- arms  and  the  date  of  fuch  reparation;  fo  that  fome 
of  the  more  ancient  buildings  are  almoft  covered  over  with 
arms,  inferiptions  and  devices. 

In  a   poftfeript   to  the  introduction,  Mr.  Grofe  has  not* 
omitted  to  return  his  acknowledgements  to  thofe  gentlemen 
who  favoured  him  with  their  afliftance  in  the  profecution  o£ 
the  Scottifh  antiquities.     He  mentions,  in  particular,-  captain" 
liutton,  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  \  Thomas  Pen* 
nant,  efq.  Paul  Sandby,  efq.  John  Clech,  of  Elden,  efq.  cap* 
tain  Robert  Riddel,  of  Glenriddel ;  Adam  de  Cardonnel,  of 
Edinburgh,  efq.  the  earl  of  Buehan ;  the  honourable  Henry*' 
Erefkine  ;  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  and  Mr,  George  Paton  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

.  After  an  explanation  of  Scottifh  terms,  which  occur  in  the 
^,york,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  delcription. 

Jph«  firft  place  mentioned  is  Lincluden  College,  in  Gallon 
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tvrvy.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  water  of  Cluden,  where  it  fails 
into  the  river  Nith,  about  two  miles  north  of  Dumfries.  This 
houfe  was  originally  a  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  king  Malcolm  IV.  by  Uthred,  father  to  Rolland, 
lord  of  Galloway,  who  was  buried  there.  The  priory  was 
afterwards  changed  by  Archibald  the  Grim,  earl  of  Douglas* 
into  a  college  or  provoftry,  on  account  of  the  lewd  and  fcan- 
dalous  lives  of  the  nuns.  Our  author^  after  giving  a  diftinct 
hiftory  of  the  place,  informs  us,  that  the  remains  of  a  bowl- 
ing-green and  flower-garden,  with  the  parterres  and  fcrolls, 
very  vifible,  ftill  exift  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  building  : 
beyond  which  is  a  great  artificial  mount,  with  a  fpiral  walk  to 
the  top,  which  is  hollowed,  and  has  a  turf-feat  around,  whence 
there  is  a  moft  delightful  view  over  the  adjacent  country,  to 
which  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is  no  fmall  addition. 

Thrieve,  or  ThriefF,  Caftle  {lands  upon  an  ifland  cf  fixteen 
Scottifh  acres,  formed  in  the  river  Dee,  in  Galloway.  Here 
was,  it  is  fain*,  a  more  ancient  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  old 
lords,  or  petty  kings,  of  Galloway;  which  being  demolilhed, 
the  prefent  building  was  erected ;  by  whom,  or  at  what  time, 
is  not  afcertained,  but  fuppofed  to  be  by  a  Douglas.  This 
caftle  confifts  of  a  large  fquare  tower,  built:  with  fmall  fl ate- 
like  ftone  ;  and  is  furrounded  at  a  fmall  diftance  by  an  envelope, 
with  four  round  towers.  It  had  alfo  a  ftrbng  gate  ;  and  the 
curtins  of  the  envelope  were  pierced  for  guns.  During  the 
troubles  under  Charles  the  Firft,  the  earl  cf  Nithfdale  held  this 
caftle  for  the  king,  and  maintained  in  it  a  garrifon  of  eighty 
men,  befides  officers,  at  his  own  expence ;  till  at  length  his 
majefty,  unable  to  give  him  any  afliftance,  directed  him  to 
make  the  belt  conditions  he  could  for  himfelf  and  the  garrifon, 
and  likewife  for  that  of  Caerleverock,  in  which  he  had  been  for 
fome  time  befieged.  Two  letters  from  the  king  to  this  pur- 
pofe  are  inferted  in  the  hiftorical  detail. 

New  Abbey  was  a  Ciftercian  abbey,  founded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Devorgilla,  daughter  of 
Allan,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  wife  to  John  Baltol,  lord  of 
Caftle-Bernard.  Baiiol  died  in  the  year  1269,  and  was  buried 
in  this  new  foundation.  Winton,  prior  of  Lochlevin,  informs 
us,  that  Devorgilla  caufed  her  hufband's  heart  to  be  taken  out 
and  embalmed  ;  and  putting  it  into  an  ivory  box,  bound  with 
enameled  filver,  clofed  it  folemnly  in  the  walls  of  the  church, 
near  the  high  altar;  whence  it  was  oecafionally  ftyled  the  Ab- 
bey of  Sweetheart,  though  afterwards  more  generally  called 
New  Abbey. 

Butel  Caltlc.  This  ruin  was  the  baronial  caftle  of  Butel, 
built  out  of  the  materials  of  a  very  ancient  caftle  of  the  fame 
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nam:.  It  Hands  in  the  ftewartry  of  Kircudbright,  in  Gallo- 
waj,  and  parifh  of  Butel,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  water  of 
Urr,  about  fifteen  miles  weftward  of  Dumfries.  The  ancient 
building,  from  the  remains  of  which  this  was  erected,  ftood 
at  a  very  fmall  diftance.  The  mount,  fome  fcattercd  frag- 
ments of  walls,  a  draw-well,  and  the  furrounding  fofs,  all 
overgrown  with  trees,  fhrubs,  and  bufhes,  are  the  fole  re- 
mains of  this  fortrefs,  faid  to  have  been  confulerable  when 
Galloway  was  an  independent  Hate,  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  the  favourite  retidence  of  John  Baliol,  fometime  king  of 
Scotland. 

The  Abbot's  Tower,  near  New  Abbey,  was  the  refidence 
of  the  abbots  of  the  latter  place,  when  they  chofe  to  retire  for 
a  fhort  time  from  the  cares  of  their  office.  It  commands  an 
extensive  profpect.,  and,  when  in  repair,  mull  have  been  a 
very  healthy  fituation.  Our  author  obferves,  that  in  perufing 
Keith's  Hiitory  of  Churchmen,  it  will  appear  that  Sweetheart 
Abbey  produced  fome  eminent  ftatefmen  and  divines,  who,  it 
is  probable,  there  planned  their  political  fyitem,  or  purfued 
their  facred  reiearches. 

The  Mote  of  Urr  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  place  of  ju* 
dicature;  and,  during  the  independency  of  Galloway,  was  the 
court  where  the  reguli,  or  petty  kings  of  that  diilrift,  held 
their  national  councils,  and  promulgated  their  laws. 

Dundremian  Abbey  is  fituated  on  the  Sohvay  Frith,  about 
two  miles  from  Kircudbright,  in  Galloway,  and  was  founded 
by  Fergus,  lord  of  Galloway,  in  the  year  J 142.  This  monas- 
tery is  now  miferably  dilapidated,  but  appears  from  its  ruins 
to  have  been  once  both  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  pile.  From 
a  plan  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  minifterof  the  parifh,  the  church 
o{  this  monaftery  has  been  in  the  fhape  of  a  crofs ;  and  over 
the  interfection  of  the  body  of  the  tranfept  there  was  a  fpire, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  two  hundred  feet  high. 
The  tranfept  iheafured,  from  north  to  fouth,  120  feet,  and 
from  ealt  to  well;  46  feet.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church 
were  the  cloyilers,  containing  a  iquare  area  of  94  feet,  with  a 
-  plat  lit  the  centre.  Fail  and  well,  but  chiefly  fouth  of 
the  cloyilers,  were  the  lodgings  and  different  offices  of  the 
monaftery,  occupying  a  ipace  of  near  200  feet  fquare. 

Glenluce  Abbey  was  of  the  Ciftercian  order,  and  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1190  by  Rolland,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  con- 
liable  of  Scotland.     The  remains  of  this  abbey  confift  of  the 
rcr-houfe,  which  is   ltill  covered,  fome  adjoining  vaults, 
two  high  gables  of  the  weftern  part'  of  the  church. '    The 
cer-houfe  an*,  vaults  have  handlbme  windows,  of  pointed 
.ivided  by  two  rnulfions,  the  heads  of  which  are  adorn- 
ed 
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cd  with  tracery  :  the  chapter-houfe,  winch  is  a  fquare  of  about 
28  feet,  was  ornamented  with  fculpture,  but  pea  the  r  very  ele- 
gantly defigned  nor  executed.  In  the  doling,  at  the  intcrfec- 
tion  of  the  arches,  are  two  coats  of  arms.  The  manfe,  or  mi- 
niiler's  houfe,  (lands  on  part  of  the  fite  of  the  abbey. 

Loch  Roieton,  or  the  Hills  Cattle,  is  fituatcd  about  three 
miles  fouth-weil  from  Dumfries.  The  prefent  building,  from 
its  flyle,  does  not  feem  older  than  the  middle  of  the  iixteenth 
century;  but  from  the  wardrobe  account  of  the  year  1300, 
publiihed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  appears  that  there 
was  then,  at  thb  place,  a  cattle,  or  manfion,  of  fufficient  fize 
and  confequence  to  receive  king  Edward  I.  who  remained  in 
it  one  night,  in  his  way  from  the  cattle  of  Caerleverock  to 
Kircudbright,  and  offered  up  his  oblations  in  the  chapel.  This 
edifice,  which  furrounds  a  fquare  court,  is  now  divided  into 
different  tenements.  Several  coats  of  arms,  with  initial  let- 
ters, appear  on  different  parts  of  the  buildings;  2mong  which 
are  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  the  date  1598. 

Kircudbright  Cattle.  Here  was  an  ancient  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  Dowals,  lords  of  Galloway,  when  that  country  was 
a  regality  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  This 
cattle  descended,  with  the  other  property  of  the  lords  of  Gal- 
loway, to  Dervorgilda,  heirefs  of  Allan,  the  laft  lord  of  that 
regality,  and  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown,  till  J  ames 
IV.  by  a  charter,  dated  1509,  granted  it,  with  the  Cattle 
Mains,  to  the  burgh  of  Kircudbright.  The  mounds  and  dykes 
of  this  cattle  are  ftill  remaining.  By  its  fituation,  it  evidently 
appears  to  have  been  conft.ruc~f.ed  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Dee.  In  the  town  of  Kircudbright,  and  probably  in  this. 
cattle,  fays  our  author,  king  Edward  I.  refidcd  fome  days, 
when  on  his  expedition  to  the  fiege  of  Caerleverock,  in  the 
year  1300,  as  is  {hewn  in  the  wardrobe  account  of  that  year. 
Kircudbright  cattle  likewife  afforded  a  temporary  refuge  to  the 
unfortunate  king  Henry  VI.  after  the  battle  of  Towton,  as 
appears  from  the  Pafton  Letters.  The  cattle  of  Kircudbright, 
delineated  in  the  prefent  work,  was  built  about  the  year  1570, 
on  the  fite  of  the  collegiate  church,  then  lately  demoliftied  by 
the  reformers.  The  remains  of  this  building  fhow  it  to.  have 
been  once  an  elegant,  as  well  as  a  large  ttructure. 

Kenmure  Cattle  (lands  on  a  commanding  eminence,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Ken,  where  the  water  of  the  Ken  runs  into  the 
lake.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  feats  of  the  ancient 
lords  of  Galloway,  and  particularly  the  favourite  refidence  of 
John  Baliol,  fome  time  king  of  Scotland.  The  buildings  cf 
this  cattle  confift  chiefly  of  two  towers,  now  in  ruins,  to  which 
fome  later  erections,  ftill  habitable,  have  been  added,  encom- 
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paffing  a  fquare  court.  According  to  tradition,  this  cattle  has 
been  twice  burnt :  once  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and 
a  fecond  tunz  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  his  order.  In  digging 
lately  near  the  foot  of  the  mount  on  which  the  caftle  ftands,  a 
great  number  of  cannon-balls  was  difcovered3  fome  forty-eight, 
and  others  fix  pounders. 

The  La2:gan  Stcne  is  a  huge  ftone,  which  is  fo  poifed  as  to, 
be  moveable  with  a  fmall  exertion  of  force,  and  ftands  near  the 
fummit  of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  called  the  Kells  Rins. 
The  particular  hill  on  which  it  is  fituated  is  called  Mullx,  and 
the  ftone  itfelf,  the  Mickle  Lump.  Near  it  is  a  pool  of  wa- 
ter, which  covers  about  half  a  rood  of  lams  The  greateft 
length  of  this  ftone  is  eight  feet  nine  inches,  its  height  five 
fee;:  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  its  circumference  twenty-two 
feet  nine  inches,.  Our  author  obferves,  that  it  feems  doubt- 
ful whether  moft  of  thefe  rocking-ftones  are  the  efFecte  of  art 
or  chance.  Some  imagine  them  to  have  been  thus  poifed  by 
the  Druids,  with  an  intention  to  impofe  on  their  followers  by 
the  appearance  of  a  miracle  :  others  conjecture  them  to  be  the 
product  of  accident,  on  ftones  of  a  particular  form,  the  cir- 
cumjacent earth  being  waftied  from  their  bafes  by  fome  tor- 
rent or  heavy  rain. 

Caftle  Kennedy  ftands  in  an  ifland  well  planted  with  trees, 
in  a  beautiful  loch.  The  exact  time  of  its  conftruc?tion  is  not;' 
known  ;  but  our  author  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  not  built 
till  after  the  year  1668,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a  charter  or 
retour  of  that  date.  Caftle  Kennedy  was  anciently  the  feat  of 
the  Caflils  family,  from  one  of  whom  it  was  purchafed  by  the 
firft  earl  of  Stair. 

Dunfkey  Caftle  ftands  about  half  a  mile  fouth  of  Port  Pat- 
rick,  on  the  neck  of  a  rocky  clifF  which  projects  into  the  fea, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  The  building  oc- 
cupies the  whole  front  or  breadth,  but  has  an  area  behind  it 
about  twenty  yards  deep.  It  was  vaulted,  and  feems  to  have 
been  calculated^  for  defence.  The  accefs  to  it  was  by  a  draw- 
bridge. In  the  back  part  of  the  caftle  there  are  fome  remains 
of  prnaments,  which  {how  it  was  once  a  handfome  building. 
Hiftory  mentions  a  caftle  at  this  place  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Eugen.  V.  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  685.  In  that  king's 
reign,  it  is  laid  to  have  been  befieged  by  Egfrid,  king  of  Ber« 
nicia.  But  this  mull  refer  to  fome  former  caftle,  on  or  near 
the  fame  fpot ;  for,  from  the  ftyle  of  the  prefent  building,  it 
1.3  evidently  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century. 
This  caftle,  like  many  other  ancient  buildings,  lies  under  the 
report  of  being  haunted  with  evil  fpirits  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
affirmed,  f  that  a  minifter  of  the  parifh  had  here  a  bickering 
with-  the  foul  fiend  5a.taa  himfelf,  whom  he  put  to  flight.' 

The. 
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The  Collegiate  Church   of  Maybole,    or    Minniboil,  was 
.  founded  in  the  year  1441,  by  fir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  of  Din 
,  mure,  anceftor  to  the  earl  of  Caflils,  who  endowed  it  with  fome 
valuable  lands. 

St.  John  the  Baptift's  Church,  at  Ayr.     The  ruins  of  this 

..  church  ftand  between  the  town  and  the  fea,  within  the  fort 

built  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  At  prefent  the  tower  only  remains. 

-From  its  foundation,  which  may  Hill  be  traced,  it  appears  to 

have  been  in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

Before,  we  make  a  paufe  in  the  profecution  of  this  work, 

which  fhall  now  be  fufpended  till  the  next  opportunity;  we 

•iiave  the  f2tisfac~tion  to  inform  -our  readers,  that  though  the 

ingenious  author  be  now  deceafed,  his  account  of  the  And- 

\  quities  of  Ireland,  which  he  had  finifhed  on  the  fame  plan 

with  thofe  of  England  and  Scotland,  is  foon  to  be  publifhed 

under  the  care  of  a  near  relation,  who  will  give  the  ftricteft 

.  attention  to  the  work. 

(To  be  concluded-in  the  Appendix:) 

.1.1''  ■■     ■  ■  ,     ,,  ■      ■    ,.  _  mim 

;JProfpecJs  and  Obfcrvations  ;  en  a  Tour  in  England  and  Scot" 
land:  natural,  aeconomkal,  and  literary.  By  T.  Nczvte,  Efq* 
■^to.     ll.  is.  Boards,     Robinfons.      1791. 

*TpHE  firft  Sketch  of  this  work  was  publifhed  two  years  ago, 
-*-  in  a  fmall  octavo  volume,  entitled,  *  A  Tour  in  England  and 
/Scotland,  by  an  Englifh  Gentleman;'  or"  which  we  then  gave 
an  account  *.  It  is  now  enlarged  with  additional  materials, 
which  the  author  tells  us  he  has  obtained  by  recollection,  and 
.the  revifion  of  notes  formerly  omitted. 

The  traveller,  after  a  formal  and  far-fetched  exordium,  pro- 
xeeds  to  the  narrative,  which-he  has,  at  lait,  thought  proper 
to  introduce  with  the  pronoun  of  the  firit  perfon.     This  he 
■  had  before  rejected,  in  conformity,  we  fuppofe,  to  the  prac- 
of  Mr.  Pennant,  whom  it  would  be  more  laudable  to  imi- 
tate in  the  faithfulnefs  of  recital,  and  the  pleafing  fimplicity  of 
Jtyle.     He  fet  out,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  from  Oxford  ; 
.and  purfuing  his  route  by  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Birmingham, 
Litchfield,  &c.  entered  Scotland  by  the  way  of  Carlifle.    The 
.country,  for  .feveral  miles  northward  is  defcribed  as  barren, 
but  the  roads  good ;  and  round  Dumfries,  which  is  a  large, 
populous,  and  clean  town,  the  lands  are  tolerably  well  cuiti- 
.vated.     An  ancient  ceremony,  the  author  informs  us,  is  (til! 
pra£tifed,  en  the  eve  of -a  •,  by  the  common  people  of 

Scotland.     The  friends  and  relations  of  the  bride  and  brides 
.  _groom  aifemble  at  their  refpective  houfes,  where  there.is  great 

*  See  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  LXVI.  p.  67. 
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mirth  and  jollity,  for  the  purpofe  of  warning  their  feet.  Thefc* 
according  to  the  traveller's  account,  {land  not  a  little  in  nee-d 
of  fuch  an  operation  ;  but,  we  doubt  not,  he  might  have  made 
the  fame  remark,  with  regard  to  the  common  people  la  any 
other  country. 

The  traveller  informs  us,  that  in  the  Corra  Lynn  (a  cataract 
of  the  Clyde)  jufl  where  the  water  begins  to  fall  down  the 
deep,  there  Hands,  on  a  pointed  rock,  a  ruined  caftle,  which 
about  fifty  years  ago  was  inhabited.  In  floods,  it  is  faid,  the 
rock  and  caftle  fhake  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fpill  water  in  a 
glafs.  ; 

Various  other  fcenes,  which  occur  in  the  route  towards 
Dumbarton,  are  afterwards  defcribed  ;  among  which  are  Loch 
Lomond  and  its  beautiful  iflands,  celebrated  by  every  traveller. 

Another  object  of  general  defcription  is  the  duke  of  Argyle's 
feat  at  Inverary.  The  people  at  this  place,  we  are  told,  de- 
vote themfelves  chiefly  to  fifliing,  which  fometimes  affords  em- 
ployment to  near  a  thouiand  perfons.  The  author  contradicts 
the  report  of  the  herrings  having,  in  a  great  meafure,  forfaken 
Loch  Fine,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  Scottifh  coaft. 
About  three  miles  from  Inverary  there  is  a  woollen  manufac- 
tory for  cloth  and  carpets.  Coals  are  nearly  as  dear  in  that 
country  as  in  London,  on  account  of  the  additional  duty. 

From  Dalmally  to  Bun- Awe  the  road  winds  round  the  fide 
of  a  mountain,  covered  for  the  moft  part  with  trees.  From 
the  road,  the  defcent  to  the  water,  which  is  a  thoufand  feet,  is, 
in  mod  places,  nearly  perpendicular.  Yet  there  is  not  any 
parapet  wall  on  the  fide  towards  the  Loch,  to  prevent  a  paf- 
fenger  from  falling  over.  Such  roads  are,  doubtlefs,  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  •,  and  many  fimilar  inftances  might  be  obferved 
in  other  parts  of  GreatJBritain. 

Above  this  place  is  the  high  mountain  of  Ben  Cruachan, 
where  is  a  lead  mine,  which  has  lately  begun  to  be  worked. 
The  author  tells  us  that  the  miners  have  taxed  themfelves  in  a 
moiety  of  their  wages,  for  the  purchafe  of  books,  and  the  gra-* 
dual  eftabliftiment  of  a  library. 

*  Near  Punflaffenage  there  are  periodical  exhibitions  of  one  of 
the  grandeft,  as  well  as  mod  extraordinary  fpeclaeles  that  is  per- 
haps to  be  feen  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  the  ferry  called  Conn- 
huil,  or  the  Raging  Flood,  Loch-Etive,  fwelled  at  once,  by 
the  tributary  waters  of  Loch- Awe,  and  the  fpring  tides,  difcharges 
itfelf,  in  a  mighty  cataract,  through  a  frrait  formed  by  a  rock  pro- 
tended from  either  fhore,  as  if  by  a  frolic  of  nature.  The  tide 
firft  rolling  inward  into  the  lake  over  the  Hoping  backs  of  the  rock, 
and  then  in  its  return  from  this  arm  of  the  fea,  falling  pver  the 
|recipitous  face  of  the  rocks  towards  the  weft,  fjom  a  height  of 

about 
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tbout  fifteen  feet,  aftonifhes  and  deafens  all  around  it,  and  is  heard, 
in  fome  directions,  at  the  diltance  of  many  miles  :  while  the  fi(h- 
ing-boats  plying  in  the  fmooth  water  at  the  extremities  of  the 
eddies,  produced  by  the  current,  form  a  plcaiing  fight  to  a  fpec- 
tator  from  Dunitaffenage  caftle.  Were  this  appearance  as  perma- 
nent as  it  is  ftriking,  it  mull  have  been  celebrated  by  the  pocr, 
the  painter,  and  the  natural  hiftorian.  Undoubtedly,  it  furnilhes 
one  of  the  bed  fubje&s  for  landfcape  that  is  even  to  be  conceived. 
The  feafon  of  the  year  precluded  us  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  ilu- 
pendous  fall  of  falt-water  in  all  its  glory.' 

At  Dunftaffenage,  we  are  informed,  is  a  prac~r.iqe,  that  when 
any  ftrangers  arrive,  a  pole  is  immediately  erected  on  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  old  caftle,  with  a  table-cloth  affixed  to  the  end 
of  it.  This  ferves  as  a  fignal  to  the  tenants  of  certain  pofTef- 
fions  to  bring  frefh  falmon,  and  other  fifti  that  may  be  in 
feafon.  Other  tenants  embrace  that  opportunity  of  fhewing 
their  attachment,  or  paying  their  court  to  the  Laird,  by  pre- 
senting any  thing  that  is  rare,  or  which  they  think  maybe  ac- 
ceptable. 

Upon  the  eaft  fide  of  Loch-Etive,  oppofite  to  DunftafFen- 
age,  are,  we  are  told,  the  remains  of  Berigonium,  faid  to  have 
been  the  mod  ancient  town  in  Scotland.  The  veftiges  of  fome 
entrenchments,  fays  the  author,  mounds  of  earth,  and  a  caufe- 
way,  which,  to  this  day,  bears  the  title  of  Market-ftreet,  are 
ftill  vifible,  with  a  druidical  circle,  and  fome  rude  (tone  pil- 
lars, two  of  which  the  country  people  affirm  to  have  been  the 
principal  gate  of  the  town. 

The  fituation  of  Berigonium  is  indeed  very  convenient  for 
favouring  the  hypothefis  of  Scotland's  having  been  originally 
peopled  from  Ireland ;  but  as  a  very  different  opinion  is  far 
more  probable,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  molt  ancient 
town  in  Scotland  could  not  have  been  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Upon  the  top  of  an  infulated  hill  adjoining,  there  appears 
to  have  been  what  is  called  a  vitreated  fort ;  though  others 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  veftiges  of  a  volcano.  The  author  might 
have  mentioned  other  appearances  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fub- 
fequent  part  of  his  route,  where  he  proceeds,  through  a  bar- 
ren country,  by  Fort  William  and  Fort  Auguftus  to  Inver- 
nefs.  This  town,  we  are  told,  contains  about  eleven  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  The  principal  bufinefs  of  the  people  is  the 
fpinning  of  thread,  making  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  their 
own  confumption,  and  faeking  for  exportation.  On  the  north, 
near  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Fort,  the 
ramparts  of  which  are  of  earth.  Three  of  the  baft  ions  are 
Jiill  remaining.    On  the  road  eaftward  from  Invcrnefs  ftands 

Fort 
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:Fort  George,  a  ftrong  and  regular  fortrefs,  containing  fevcra? 
good  ftreets  and  fquares. 

The  author  of  the  narrative  now  comes  into  the  route  of 
JVIr.  Pennant,  which  that  agreeable  traveller  has  fo  faithfully 
defcribed.  The  road  from  the  Murray  Frith  lies  through  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  country,  interfperfed  with  many  flourifh- 
-'  ng  towns  and  villages,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful feats.  Proceeding  along  the  eaft-coaft  to  Perth,  a  curfory 
view  is  next  taken  of  the  beautiful  country  of  Strathern.  The 
author  informs  us,  that  in  a  part  of  Glen  Almon,  where  the 
mountains  on  each  fide  are  fo  high,  that  the  fun  is  feen  but 
two  or  three- hours  in  the  longefl  day,  there  is  found  a  monu- 
mental Hone  of  the  ancient  Scottifh  bard  Offian.  That  this 
was  in  reality  the  burying-place  pnd  the  monument  of  Offian, 
the  author  endeavours  to  render  probable  by  feveral  circum- 
stances, befides  immemorial,  tradition,  by  which  he  indirectly 
affirms  the  opinion  to  be  countenanced.  ! 

*  Many  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  poems,  fays  he,  make  mention  of 
Offian  having  refided  upon  the  water  of  Bran,  which  flows  in  a 
parallel  direction,  at  the  diilance  of  only  three  or  four  miles  from, 
the  Almon,  and  falls  into  the  Tay  near  Dunkeld.  And,  at  the 
head  of  Glen  Turret,  which  touches  on  Glen  Almon,  in  the  parifh 
of  Moniraird,  there  is  a  mealing,  or  fummer  cottage,  called  Renna 
Cardich,  or  the  Smith's -fheal,  where  is  to  be  feen  the  foundation- 
Hones  of  houfes,  and  what  are  faid  to  be  large  heaps  of  afhes: 
and  fome  of  the  old  Gaelic  poems  of  the  country  inform  us,  that 
there  was  an  iron  work  here,  and  that  the  fwords  and  arms  for  Fin- 
gal's  army  were  made  at  Lochenlour,  four  miles  in  the  valley  be- 
low. That  the  iron  was  brought  from  this  place,  is  farther  con- 
firmed from  the  peats  caft  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Thefe  burnt 
in  kiln-pots  leave  a  plate  of  yetlin  amongft  the  aihes,  which  the 
country  people  call  a  danger.  A  tradition  alfo  prevails,  that  Offian 
was  proprietor  of  part  of  Monivaird,  a  place  that  muft,  in  ancient 
times,  have  been  famous  for  Bards,  as  that  term,  in  Gaelic,  fig- 
niries  the  Bard's  Hill. 

c  About  the  middle  of  Glen  Almon,  and  about  three  miles  dif- 
tant  from  Cloch- Offian,  in  a  glen  named  Corriviarlich,  or  the 
Glen  of  Thieror,  is  a  cave  known  by  the  name  of  Fian,  or  Fin- 
gal's  Cave,  though  afterwards  poffefTed  by  a  race  of  thieves.  The 
entry  to  this  cave  is  five  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in  breadth ; 
the  road  in  the  middle  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and 
the  length  about  thirty  feet.  This  cave  is  overtopped  by  a  high 
.sock  or  hill ;  and  on  the  left  fide  of  the  door,  or  entry,  is  a  large 
flat  itone,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  Fians,  or  Fin- 
kalians,  to  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  as  a  defence  from  the  cold,  or 
from  wild  beails : — before  the  cave  is  a  fine  green  plain,  and  an 
5  high 
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high  pine-tree,  three  feet  in  diameter.     The  glen  is  proper  for 
palture,  and  may  be  about  one  mile  long,  and  two  miles  broad. 

■  There  is  another  high  hill,  or  rock,  in  Glen  Almon,  that 
overtops  all  the  reit,  with  a  proud  extended  creft,  known  by  the 
name  of  Sron  nu  huath  Bbidb,  or  the  Nofe  of  the  Cave  :  there  is  a 
great  hollow  under  ground,  where  it  is  faid  that  a  giant  once  re- 
sided, who  entertained  a  malicious  grudge  againft  Fingal,  when 
he  dwelt  at  Fian  Theach.' 

With  regard  to  fuppofed  facls,  which  can  neither  be  proved 
nor  difproved,  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  form  a  conjectural 
hypothefis.  But  we  ought  to  be  careful  of  admitting  the  vi- 
{ions  of  fancy  to  the  authority  of  truth.  If  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed by  fome  gentlemen  not  unacquainted  with  the  wind- 
ing and  lofty  precipices  of  the  romantic  Glen  Almon,  and  who 
made  diligent  enquiry  refpefting  the  antiquities  of  the  parts  o£ 
Scotland  which  they  vifited,  the  tradition  above  mentioned, 
concerning  Ofiian,  was  very  lately  unknown  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed  the  prefent  author,  after  endeavouring  at 
firft  to  eftablifli  the  point,  feems  afterwards  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful :  for  he  tells  us,  f  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  refpecl:- 
able  clergymen  and  others,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glen  Al- 
mon, that  the  (lone  in  queftion  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Clach-OJfian  beyond  the  memory  of  any  living  perfon.'  But  i£ 
fuch  a  tradition  had  really  prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  it 
mult  have  been  familiar  to  every  generation  through  which  it 
was  tranfmitted,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  affected,  with, 
jrefpecl:  to  its  own  antiquity,  by  the  opinion  of  any  men  in  the 
prefent  age. 

*  And,  indeed,  continues  the  author,  the  names  of  places  nigh 
the  fpot,  will,  in  fome  inftances,  ferve  as  farther  proofs :  upon  the 
other  fide  of  the  Almon,  and  not  far  diftant  from  the  camp,  is  a 
fmall  village  named  Fian-Theach,  i.  e.  Fingal's  Thatch-houfe, 
or  Hall ;  and  at  the  weft  end  of  Loch  Traochy,  is  a  place  named 
Dall-Chillin,  or  Fingal's  Burial  Place.  Whether  this  was  Fin- 
gal's  burial-place,  or  not,  fhall  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
Gaelic  critics. ' 

We  join  with  the  author  in  fubmitting  this  point  to  the  dc- 
cifion  of  thofe  whom  he  mentions ;  but  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  by  fo  great  a  difference  between  the  names  which  he 
afcribes  to  Fingal,  it  would  be  extremely  eafy  to  appropriate  to 
this  hero  a  greater  number  of  atchievements  and  incidents,  in 
which  he  had  no  concern,  than  has  ever  been  related  of  the 
jGrechn  and  Tyrian  Hercules. 

In  the  prefent  edition  of  this  Tour,  the  author  feems  to  have 
been  more  attentive  to  the  enlargement  of  the  work,  than  to 
the  felection  of  his  ojpfervations.  The  digreflions  are  both  nu- 
merous 
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merous  and  tedious.  In  the  account  of  Scotland  we  meet  witli 
a  plan  for  fettling  half-pay  officers  in  farms,  on  leafes  of  crown- 
land  •,  ftri&ures  on  Mr.  Pitt's  finking  fund  •,  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  national  debt;  an  account  of  the  parliaments  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  murder  of  captain  Porteous ;  and  many  unintcreft- 
ing  particulars  relative  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  author 
has  not  fcrupled  to  draw  fupplemental  materials  even  from 
Weil  Florida,  whence  he  introduces  a  dull  epifode  relative  to 
an  Indian  chief  of  the  Acanfa  nation.  From  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's Hiftory  he  gives  a  large  extract  refpecling  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  *,  but  it  is  taken  from  the  extremely  errone- 
ous and  imperfect  tranfiation  of  that  work,  of  which  a  parti- 
cular account  will  be  found  in  the  Lxivth  volume  o.f  our  Re- 
view, p.  130. 

The  following  extracl:  from  this  production  prefents  us  with 
a  remarkable  inilance  of  bombalt,  which  the  author  feems  to 
miftake  for  grandeur  in  defcription. 

*  At  the  diltance  of  about  a  mile  from  this  magnificent  object, 
you  fee  a  thick  fmoke  afcending  to  Heaven  over  the  ftately  woods. 
As  you  advance  you  hear  a  fullen  noife,  which  foon  after,  almoft 
nuns  your  ears.  Doubling,  as  you  proceed,  a  tuft  of  wood,  you 
are  ftruck  at  once  with  the  aweful  fcene  which  fuddenry  burfts  up- 
on  your  aftonifhed  fight.  Your  organs  of  perception  are  hurried 
along,  and  perukes  of  the  turbulence  of  th?  roaring  waters.  The 
powers  of  recollection  remain  fufpended  by  this  fudden  mock;  and 
it  is  not  till  after  a  confiderab  e  time,  1  at  you  are  enabled  to  con- 
template the  fublime  horrors  of  thib  majeftic  fcen^. 

'  At  the  Corra  Lyn,  the  river,  whic  '<irge,  is  preci- 

pitated over  a  foHd  rock,  not  lefs  ttan  100  feet;  an  i,  at  Stone- 
Byers,  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  Clyae,  there  is  another  fall  of 
about  fixiy  feet,  where  the  river,  confined  withm  a  narrow  bed, 
makes  one  entire  moot  over  the  rock.  At  both  thefe  >  io.ee-,  :i)is 
great  body  of  w  ter,  rutting  with  horrid  fury,  leems  to  threaten 
deilru&'on  to  the  folid  rocks  that  enrage  it  by  their  refiftance.  It 
boils  up  from  the  caverns  which  it.'elf  has  formed,  as  if  it' were  vo- 
mited out  of  the  lower  regions.  The  honid  and  inceiTant'din  with 
which  this  is  accompanied,  unnerves  and  overcomes,  the  heart.  In 
vain  you  look  for  ceflation  cr  reft  to  this  troubled  fcene.  Day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  it  continues  its  furious  courfe;  ana  every 
moment  feems  as  if  wearied  nature  were  goir  g  to  general  wreck.' 

After  all  the  fublime  horrors  of  this  majeftic  fcene,  and 
which  are  defcribed  as  perpetual,  we  find  that,  in  fummer,  a 
traveller  may  approach  fo  near*  as  to  take  a  minute  furvey  of 
its  beauties/ 

This  volume  confifts  chiefly  of  general  and  digreflive  obfer- 
rations,  and,  like  the  former  edition,  is  accompanied  with  fe- 
veral  fmall  engravings, 

An 
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if//  KxpoJitUn  of  the  New  "Te/hunenty  intended  as  an  Introduce 
thh  to  the  Study  of  the  Script uresy  by  pointing  out  the  leading. 
Connexion  of  the  Sue  red  iVriters.  By  IVill'iam 
Qilpitt}  M-  A*  Prebendary  of  Sali/hury,  and  Vicar  of  Bol- 
drc,  in  New~Forefl,  near  Lymington.  4/0.  I/,  is.  Beards, 
lilamire.     1790. 

Otwithftanding   the   numerous  tranflations  of  the  New 
Teftarrtent,  commentaries,  paraphrafes,  and  harmonies,  a 
complete  veriion  of  thefe   fcriptures  in  the  ftyle   of  modern 
compofition,  has  long  been  a  dejtderatum  in  facred  literature. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  feverai  parts  have  been  explained  with 
the  utmoft  ingenuity  and  exaftnefs:  but  thefe  interpretations 
lie  fcattered  in  a  diverfity  of  authors,  voluminous,  differing 
from  each  other,  and  encumbered  with  annotations  and  Vari- 
ous readings,  that  rather  embarrafs  than  inform  the  reader. 
Nor  indeed   are   we  acquainted  with  any  modern  attempt  to 
elucidate  by  paraphrafe  the  whole  of  the  New  Teftament. 
Clarke  has  paraphrafed  the  gofpels  :  and  verbofe  explications 
of  the  other  parts  are  without  number.     But  this  work  is  on 
a  different  plan  from  them  all.     In  few  words,  it  undertakes 
c  to  give  the  fcriptures  in  fuch  a  drefs  as  it  may  be  fuppofed 
they  would  have  appeared  in,  if  they  had  been  written  origi- 
nally in   Englifh,  accommodated  to  the  cu/loms,  idioms,  and 
modes  of  phrafeology  new  in  life  :  and  by  giving  them  this  mo- 
dern call,  to  make  the  ferife  of  them,  as  familiar  to  our  ears, 
as  it  was  to  thofe  of  the  early  chrifuans?     This  attempt, 
when  we  confider  the  various  obftacles  which  oppoie  a  perfect 
comprehenfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  its  prefent  drefs, 
arifmg  from  the  internal  difficulty  of  the  paffages  themfelves, 
and  from  the  obfoletenefs  of  ftyle,  mull  be  cfteemed  truly 
laudable.     The   work   is   preceded  by  a  general  preface,  in 
which  the  author  has  neatly  drawn  together  all  the  prelimi- 
nary information  neceffary  to  a   youn^  {ludent  of  the  fcrip- 
tures ;  the  ftate  of  the  Jew3  at  the  birth  of  Chrift,  their  learn- 
ing, feels,  and  morals  -,  a  critical  hiftory  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, an  examination  of  the  various  modes  ufed  to  explain  it, 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  Jewifh  feftivals,  and  diviiions  of 
time.     All  thefe  points  are  touched  with  much  nicety  and 
judgement.     On  the  firft  Mr.  G.  ©bfarves  that 

*  Among  other  nations,  the  jews  fell  under  the  government  of 
the  Romans.  They  felt,  like  the  reft  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
the  avarice  and  exactions  of  pretors,  and  publicans;  but  on  the 
whole,  they  were  humanely  treated.  They  were  fuffered  to  live 
under  their  own  laws,  with  a  few  *eftri£Hons ;  and  their  religion 
Was  ieft  inviolate.     The  high  prieft  exercifed  his  office  ;  and  the 
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Sanadrim  in  a  great  degree  their  power.  It  is  true  indeed,  tmi 
emperor  fometimes  interfered  in  the  promotion  of  thefe  rulers  $ 
yet  ftill  the  functions  went  regularly  on. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  nation  became  exceedingly  corrupt." 
The  Babylonifli  captivity,  which  had  been  the  punifhment  of 
their  idolatry,  had  effectually  rooted  out  that  crime.  But  they" 
3iad  adopted  others.  The  fpirit  of  their  religion  was  gone  :  and 
though  the  form  of  it  remained  ;  yet  fome  rites  of  Babylonifli, 
Egyptian,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  orgin,  had  in  fome  degree  pol- 
luted the  purity  of  the  Mofaic  ritual.  Their  morals  too  were 
much  infected.  Roman  luxuries,  and  Roman  vices  had  found 
their  way  into  Judea,  and  had  greatly  corrupted  the  people  at 
large  ;  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Herod,  who  was  proud  of 
adopting  the  licentious  manners  of  his  conquerors. 

'  The  learning  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  confined  almoft 
intirely  in  the  glofles,  and  interpretations  Of  their  rabbies  upon 
the  law.  This  licence  in  religion  was  in  an  earlier  period  un- 
known. The  old  Jewifli  feer,  or  prophet,  who  was  enabled  to 
work  miracles  in  proof  of  his  divine  commifiion,  was  the  fole 
interpreter  of  fcripture.  He  recorded  all  events  both  civil  and 
ecclefiaflical.  He  warned  the  difobedient  of  the  judgments  of 
God ;  and  reproved  both  kings  and  people.  Under  this  high 
authority,  all  licentious  opinions  were  retrained  :  and  the  Jewifli 
church  was  unacquainted  with  fchifm. 

'  After  Malachi,  who  was  the  lait  prophet,  and  lived  about 
four  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  the  Jewifli  church  by  degrees 
divided  into  different  feels.  Of  thefe  the  moft  remarkable,  both 
in  themfelves,  and  as  they  fo  frequently  occur  in  fcripture,  were 
the  Pharifees,  and  Sadduces. 

*  The  hypocritical  character  of  the  Pharifee  is  well  known  ; 
his  folemn  deportment;  his  parade  of  religion  ;  his  pride,  and 
contemptuous  behaviour;  his  ftrictnefs  in  trifles;  his  licence  in 
matters  of  importance.  It  was  his  grand  tenet,  that  tradition  was 
equal  to  the  law ;  and  was  given  by  God  to  Mofes,  as  a  fupple- 
mentto  the  pentateuch.  From  this  fund  he  impofed  various  obferv- 
ances  on  the  people,  which  contributed  more  than  any  thing  elfe 
to  deftroy  the  genuine  fpirit  of  their  religion.  After  our  Saviour's' 
time  thefe  traditionary  ordinances  were  collected,  and  became  the 
Mifna,  and  the  Talmud.  Thefe  books,  though  very  corrupt 
commentaries  on  the  Jewifli  law,  have  however  been  of  great  ufe 
among  chriftians,  as  they  throw  various  lights  upon  the  cuftoms, 
and  proverbial  phrafes  of  the  Jews ;  and  make  the  fcriptures  bet- 
ter underftood. 

*  The  Sadducee  was  a  Jewifli  freethinker.  He  denied  a  future 
ftate;  and  believed  neither  angel,  nor  fpirit.  As  he  acknow- 
ledged however  the  pentateuch,  in  which  he  found  many  narratives 
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©fSmgels,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  difbelief  of  thefe  heaven- 
ly beings  ;  unlefs  he  fuppofed  them  to  be  a-  fort  of  temporary- 
phantoms,  raifed  merely  to  ferve  particular  ends/ 

Some  learned  writers,  apparently  adopting  the  Mahometara- 
teft  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Corari,  have  taken  great  pains 
to  evince  the  elegance  and  claffical  purity  of  thefe  facred  wri- 
tings. Others  (amongft  whom  is- Dr.  Middleton)  denying  the 
aflertion  have,  with  a  itrange  hardinefs  of  criticifm,  adduced 
this  alleged  want  of  elegance  as  an  argument  of  their  want 
of  infpiration*  Whereas  '  the  credit  of  thefe  divine  books 
appears  not  in  any  refpecT:  to  depend  on  inquiries  of  this  kind. 
In  point  of  compofition,  it  muft  be  owned  thefe  writings  arc 
by  no  means  elegant  models.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  holy 
fpirit  attended  to  the  trifling  forms  of  human  compofition, 
To  put  this  matter  out  of  difpute,  the  apoftles  themfelves  re- 
pudiated every  idea  of  elegance  and  refinement  of  flyle.  We. 
come  not  with  excellency  of  fpecch  or  of  wifdom,-  Our  fpeechy 
9ur  preaching  is  not  with  the  in t icing  words  of  man's  wifdom? 

On  the  difficulties  attending  a  juft  comprehenfion  of  the 
New  Teftament,  Mr.  G.  is  particularly  judicious.  Thefe 
are  dated  to  arife  from  miftakes  in  transcription,  obfeurities 
of  tranflation,  proverbial  modes  of  expremon,  aiiufions  to  the 
Mofaic  Law,  the  bold  ufe  of  figurative  language,  erroneous 
Interpretation  of  particles  (which  in  the  original  are  fome- 
times  merely  expletive)  and  from  the  total  difference  of  man- 
ners and  cuitoms  in  fo  remote  an  age.  Common  readers,  for 
inftance,  muft  be  puzzled  to  conceive  how  new  wine  fhould 
burfl  old  bottles  \  and  how  a  man  can  be  taken  in  a  bed  to  the 
top  of  a  houfe,  and  let  down  with  cords. 

But  perhaps  nothing  has  fo  effectually  contributed  to  intro- 
duce obfeurity  into  the  facred  text,  as  the  barbarous  method 
of  dividing  it  into  chapters  and  verfes.  The  ancient  MSS.  of 
the  New  Teflament  were  in  general  without  punctuation^ 
paragraph,  or  any  other  divifion,  even  of  words.  Of  the  ar- 
bitrary divifion  now  eftablifhed  the  mifchief  is  truly- lament- 
able. 

«  The  fcriptures,  thus  frittered,  and  broken  into  portions  in- 
dependent of  all  fenfe  and  connection,  are  changed  from  a  con- 
tinued narrative,  or  argument,  into  a  number  of  aphorifms :  and 
readers,  inftead  of  receiving  their  religion  from  the  general  fcope 
of  the  gofpel,  are  too  much  led  to  receive  it  from  detached  fea- 
sances. An  opinion  is  proved  by  quoting  a  text :  and  what  may 
not  be  fo  proved  ?  Many  unfcriptural  opinions,  no  doubt,  have 
taken  rife  from  this  practice.  For  it  is  certainly  much  eafier  to 
grove  a  docTrine  by  half  a  dozen  texts,  which  make  a  good  verw 
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bal  proof  j  than  by  the  context ;  the  (cope  of  the  argument ;  and 
the  tenor  of  the  gofpel.' 

Yet  the  utility  of  chapters,  fecYions,  and  points,  cannot  be 
denied.  They  were  originally  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of 
reference,  and  for  the  conveniency  of  public  reading.  We 
silent,  however,  to  the  opinion,  that  *  if  only  a  few  divifrons 
were  ufed,  of  a  greater  or  fhorter  length,  to  fhew  what  paf- 
fages  have  a  clofer  or  more  remote  connection  with  each  other, 
as  books  of  all  kinds,  except  the  Bible,  were  divided/  the 
Englifh  Teftament  would  be  far  more  intelligible. 

On  the  fubject  of  harmonizing  the  fcriptures,  Mr.  G.  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  writers  vary  fo  much  in  ieveral  unimportant 
particulars,  that  it  is  impofhble  to  form  a  confident  harmony, 
without  forcing  many  pafTages  into  apparent  concurrence,  and 
depending  very  confiderably  on  conjecture. 

'  St.  Luke,  for  in  fiance,  gives  us  many  parables,  and  hiftorica! 
pafTages,  of  which  none  of  the  other  evangelifts  take  notice;  and 
yet  St.  Luke  gives  us  no  circumftances  to  eftablilh  their  chrono- 
logical order.  How,  and  where  are  they  to  be  introduced?  We 
may  call  it  harmonizing,  if  we  pleafe,  when  we  blend  them  with 
the  other  evangelifts  :  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  forced,  and  arbi- 
trary mode  of  connecting.  Several  parallel  pafTages  alfo  agree  fo 
ill,  that  we  mult  neceflarily  fuppofe  fome  little  variation,  or  we 
mud  fuppofe  them  feparate  narrations,  which  often  gives  a  great 
aukwardnefs  to  the  whole.  The  account  for  inftance,  which  the 
Tour  evangelills  give  of  Simon's  fupper,  are.  fo  different;  that  all 
of  them  cannot  well  be  interwoven  together:  and  yet,  if  we  con- 
ceive them  with  the  generality  of  interpreters,  two  different  events, 
it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  jefus  was  invited  twice  to 
fupper  by  two  different  people  of  the  name  of  Simon — that  at  each 
fupper  a  woman  came  in  with  an  alabafter  box  of  precious  oint- 
ment—  that  (he  twice  anointed  him— that  the  fame  perfons  were 
prefent  on  both  occafions — and  that  fome  of  the  very  fame  ob« 
fervations  were  made.* 

This  is  a  brief  view  of  the  general  preface,  which  is  welj 
worth  the  perufal  of  the  adult  as  well  as  the  young  ftudent. 

It  is  Cncceeded  by  a  <  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  drawn  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament.'  This  likewife  is  a  va<* 
luable  compendium  of  prophetic  knowledge. 

To  each  Gofpel,  and  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  are  prefixed 
a  preface  and  a  table  of  contents ;  the  former  exhibiting  a 
concile  account  of  the  writer  and  his  work:  and  to  St. 
Paul's  Epiftles,  a  general  preface,  with  a  particular  one  to 
each,  as  well  as  to  every  other  part  of  the  New  Teftament. 
In  thefe  wc  are  presented  with  all  the  information  relative  to 
9  th* 
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refpective  authors  that  can  be  gleaned  fiom  fcriptural 
rn  authority,  with  the  ,   and  d 

woik.     Of  St.  Luke  Mr.   G.  rem.  ■  he  is   fup. 

to  be  that  Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Romans  % 
xt*,    and   xiii,   and  in   Coloflians   iv  ;  in  v  nhce  he 

is  ftyled  a  phyfician.  As  to  a  common  opinion  of  his  having 
been  a  painter,  there  feems  to  be  not  the  leait  foundation  for  it 
in  antiquity.' 

Refpecling  the  epillles  of  St.  Paul  it  is  juftly  remarked  that 
*  they  are  commonly  eiteemed  among  the  molt  difficult  parts  cf 
fcripture.  Though  he  is  considered  as  a  clofe  reafoner  by  thofe, 
who  are  themfelves  the  greatell  mailers  of  reafoning  ;  yet  it  often 
requires  more  than  ordinary  attention*  to  follow  his  argument. 

*  One  fource  of  obf^urhy  is  the  quick hefs  of  his  ideas.  They 
croud  upon  him.  One  thought  often  ftarts  another,  which  does 
not  directly  follow  it  in  place  ;  but  being  neceiTary  for  the  fupport 
of  fome  point,  arifing  from  the  fubjecl,  though  not  leading  im- 
mediately to  it,  requires  that  we  (liould  watch  the  writer's  return 
to  his  principal  point  with  fome  attention.' 

An  extract  from  one  of  the  gofpels,  and  from  a  difficult 
part  of  the  epiftles,  with  the  attendant  notes,  and  with  an- 
other on  a  very  obicure  and  contefted  paiTage>  will  afford  a 
fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  familiarity  of  the  Expedition  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Annotations. 

'  XVI.  LuKfi  19. 

c  A  certain  rich  man,  faid  he,  enjoyed  all  the  happinefs,  and 
pleafures  of  this  life.  His  drefs  was  the  moll  coftly,  and  his  table 
the  moft  furnptuous.  In  the  mean  time,  a  beggar,  whofe  n  me 
was  Lazarus,  lay  at  his  gate,  itruggling  with  all  the  neceifities  of 
nature;  and  wifhing  in  vain  to  filpply  his  hunger  from  the  offals 
of  the  plentiful  table  within.  To  hunger  was  added  the  cala- 
mity of  difeafet — In  procefs  cf  time  the  beggar  died;  and 
carried  by  angels  into  a  ftate  of  happinefs.  boon  after,  the  rich 
man  alfo  died:  hut  while  hi* body  was  deposited  in  the  grave  in  all 
the  fplendour  of  funeral  pomp  ;  his  foul  was  conveyed  into  a  place 
of.  torment  f.  From  hence  catting  up  his  eyes*  he  few  Abraham 
afar  off  in  the   regions  of  h  ;   and   Lazarus   by  his   fide. 

With   a  lamentable  cry  he  begged  for  mercy  ;  reque  fling,  : 


in  Colo:i 
*u>n  under  the  appellation  of  Lucat.      He  i. 

'  f  This  is  accommodate!  to  a  common  opinion  smonor  the  Jev. 
railife  and  Gehenna,  were  lb  fituated,  that  it  was  ealy  to  i'ee  from  one  into  the 
othfr.' 
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Lazarus  might  be  fent  to  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  only  in  water 
and  coo!  Ins  tongue  5  for  he  was  tormented  in  the  midft  of  flame?. 
But  Abraham  put  him  in  mind  of  the  voluptuous  life  he  had  led 
upon  earth  ;  and  of  the  little  ufe  he  had  made  of  the  bleffings, 
with  which  Providence  had  intruded  him.  — He  put  him  in 
mind  alio  of  the  refignation,  with  which  Lazarus  had  born  his 
diftretied  circumflances ;  and  fliewed  him,  that  their  different 
fituations  after  death  were  the  confequences  of  their  different  lives 
upon  earth — He  ihewed  him  laftly  the  impollibility  of  any  con- 
nection between  thole  two  different  flates,  in  which  Lazarus  and 
he  were  now  placed. 

'  Since  that  was  impofuble,  the  rich  man  next  begged,  that 
Abraham  would  fend  Lazarus  to  warn  his  brethren  againfr.  fol- 
lowing his  bad  example.  Abraham  told  him,  they  had  Mofes 
and  the  prophets  as  conftant  monitors. 

«  But  he  again  urged,  that  if  one  went  from  the  dead,  they 
might  repent. 

'  To  this  Abraham  finally  anfwered,  that  God's  ordinary  means 
were  fully  fuificient  for  all  mankind  ;  and  that  if  men  were  preju- 
diced, and  hardened  in  their  fins,  they  would  not  even  be  con- 
verted by  a  man  fent  from  the  dead  V 


«  VII.   Romans. 

«  Having  thus  addreffed  myfelf  to  ChriiHan  converts,  in  general. 
I  now  addrefs  myfelf  particularly  to  the  jewiili  chriiHin-f. 
His  attachment  to  the  Mofaic  law,  is  exactly  fimilar  to  the  cafe  of 
marriage  ;  which  is  only  an  obligation,  till  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties.  So  that  the  law,  to  which  you  were  once  efpoufed, 
being  now  dead,  it  is  no  more  apoitacy  in  you  "to  embrace  the  gof- 
pel  ;  than  it  is  adultery  for  a  woman  to  be  married  to  a  fecond 
hufhand,  after  the  death  of  a  firft.  From  the  effect  of  thofc 
t ran {g re fn on?,  which  under  the  Mofaic  law,  admitted  only  legal 
atonement,  you  are  now  delivered  :  your  fervices  are  now  trans- 
ferred from  carnal  obfervances,  to  fpiritual  attainments. 

*  Does  the  law  then,  you  afk,  lead  us  into  fin  ? 

'  No  otherwife  than  by  giving  us  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
it;  and  revealing  to  us  God's  commandments  again  ft  it.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  I  mould  never  have  known  the  guilt  of  covetoufnefs, 
unlefs  the  law  had  faid,  Thou  fhalt   not  covet.     For  the  guilt  of 


i:n 


;  *  This  very  beautiful  parable  is  told  with  all  the  circumftances  of  eatlern 
agenr.  The  foul  carried  to  heaven  by  angels—  the  gulph  between  —  Laza- 
rus's  lying  in  Abraham's  bofom,  are  all  Jewim  images  ;  and  have  great  beauty 
in  defcription.  The  lafl  circumflance  is  illuftrateci  by  a  paffage  from  Jofephus  : 
©sive?Ta?  r)fj.aq  A@p4.afA,  nai  Itrazx  xai  JaKx0  viro&t£otTcit  Hi  w;  xoXtt«?  xvrwv. 
—  The  rtcjueft  of  a  man  to  be  fent  -from  the  dead  is  well  explained  by  Bp. 
Sherlock,  vol.  iii.  fer.   2.' 

■  "  *  f  As  long  as  be  livctk.    It  fhould  be  iranflated,  as  lung  as  it  Ihtth ;  meaning 
the  law.' 

fin 
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increafed  in  proportion  to  the  clearnefs  of  the  law  againft  it. 
Had  you  been  bcrn  Gentiles,  you  would  have  known  lefs;  and  of 
courfe  have  finned  lefs.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  law  introduced 
alio  the  knowledge  of  fin.  The  law  then  is  good  ;  but  it  is  our 
tranfgreffion  of  it,  which  is  the  mifchief.  Our  traufgreflions  arc 
all  againlt  knowledge.  The  very  witnefs  of  my  confcience  proves 
the  excellency  of  the  law.  What  is  right,  I  know.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  performance.  In  fad,  through  the  corruption  of  my 
nature  I  cannot  fulfil  the  law.  While  we  live  in- the  world,  we 
(hall  always  experience  the  oppofition  between  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  temptations  of  worldly  things  :  and  in  the  extremity  of  guilt, 
the  Jew,  as  well  as  the  Gentile,  mult  cry  out,  Who  will  deliver 
me  from  this  cruel  bondage  f. 

Note  on  Vcrfe  10.  Chap.  XI.  Corinth. 
■  For  this  caufe,  fays  the  text,  ought  the  n-'oman  to  have  power 
en  her  head,  becaufe  of  the  angels.  This  is  confefTedly  a  very 
difficult  expreffion  ;  and  many  tirange  interpretations  have  been 
given  of  it.  The  expreffion,  poiver  on  her  head,  is  not  very 
difficult.  Almoft  all  interpreters  agree  in  fuppofing  it  to  fignify, 
having  her  head  veiled  to  denote  her  inferiority. — The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  reafon  given  for  her  having  her  head  veiled — becaufe 
of  the  angels. 

*  For  one  of  the  molt  ingenious  explanations  of  this  matter,  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  fuppofes  (Liberty  of 
Proph.  feci,  iii.)  that  ayyeMiq  hath  been  the  miitake  of  fome 
tranferiber  for  ayzte; ;  and  then  the  fenfe  is,  that  women  ought 
to  wear  veils  in  churches,  becaufe  of  the  ajjcmblies  of men  there  prefent* 

'  But  the  interpretation  I  have  given,  which  is  authorized  by 
fome  of  the  moll  learned  commentators,  is,  I  think,  the  bell. 
For  this  interpretation  we  give  the  following  reafons. 

*  In  the  firtt  place  it  is  certain,  that  unbelievers  did  come  in, 
as  fpies  in  chriliian  afTemblies.  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  23,  24,  25.  And 
particularly  Galat.  ii.  4. 

*  In  the  fecond  place,  the  word  ayyz\o<i  which  literally  figni- 
fies  a  mejjenger  as  well  as  an  angel,  is  alio  fometimes  ufed  to  de- 
note zfpy.  Thus  in  James  ii.  25,  wW^&fWl  t*<;  ayysXx<;  me  re- 
ceived the  meffengers  ;  which  meffengers,  we  know  were  fpies;  and 
were  the  very  fame  perfons>  whom  S\  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  31)  calls  by 
their  proper  name,  KarafTHOrroi,  fpies. 

'  In  the  feptuaglnt  alfo,  the  word  ayy&o<;  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe. 
'  It  is  happy  however,  that  this  very  difficult  text  is  of  no 

f  *  Who  ivill  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  Some  have  thought  that 
the  apoftle  here  alludes  to  the  cruel  cuftom  often  pra&ifed  by  tyrants,  of 
tying  dead  bodies  to  thofe,  which  are  alive.  It  may  be  an  appofite  aliufion, 
b*t  it  is  perhaps  too  remote.* 
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great  confequence  to  us,  Thefe  injun&ions  of  St.  Paul  with  re- 
gard to  women,  mull  be  confidered  as  local  only  ;  alluding  to 
cuftoms  then  prevailing  at  Corinth.  All  the  inftruttion,  that  w 
are  to  draw  from  them  is,  that  every  thing  in  our  religious  afTem- 
blies,  fliould  be  conducted  with  regularity,  order,  and  fubordina. 
tion/ 

Mr.  G.  efteems  it  no  unlikely  conjecture  that  St.  Paul's 
thorn  in  the  flefh  meant  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech :  the 
fame  which  difqualified  Mofes  from  fpeaking  to  Pharaoh. 
Indeed,  the  apoftle  in  another  place  intimates  that  his  bodily 
pre  fence  was  iveaky  and  his  fpeech  contemptible  *. 

The  author  of  this  work  deferves  as  much  credit  for  the' 
originality  of  his  defign,  as  for  the  excellence  and  equality  of 
its  execution.  Determined  to  prefent  a  liberal  tranflation  in 
a  modern  form,  he  has  rejected  the  divifion  of  chapters  and 
vcrfes :  but,  for  the  convenience  of  reference  to  the  eftablifhed 
tranflation,  has  retained  them  by  figures  in  the  margin.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  give  a  comprehenhve  view  of  the  argu- 
ment or  narrative  without  thofe  interruptions  and  tautclo: 
which  encumber  the  ancient  flyle ;.  and,  by  expanding  bre\ 
eompremng  difFufenefs,  and  illumining  obfeurity,  to  throw  a 
modern  air  over  the  whole  compofition.  "We  are  happy  to 
bear  impartial  testimony  to  the  general  merit  of  his  labours^ 
They  are  calculated  to  invite  readers  to  the  ftudy  of  the  New 
Teitament,  by  fmoothing  its  afperities,  and  relieving  its  abrupt- 
aeis ;  and  by  producing  a  perfpicuous  connexion  of  fentiment:; 
while  the  notes  contain  the  ellence  of  the  beft  critics  on  pc 
that  require  elucidation. 

We  could  wihh  to  difmifs  this  valuable  acceffion  to  the  fa-' 
cred  library  without  an  expreiTion  of  difapprobation.  In 
many  paffages  the  author  is  perfectly  juftified  in  having  exerted 
his  privilege  of  extreme  abbreviation,  or  almoft  total  fuppref- 
iion;  as  in  the  tedious  genealogies  of  Chrilt  in  Matthew  and- 
Luke:  beraufe  they  interrupt  die  narrative,  and  are  properly 
matters  of  reference.  But  in  feveral  others,  which  form  a 
material  part  of  the  narrative,  candour  obliges  us  to  confels- 
that  Mr.  G.  has  been  rather  fallldioufly  concife.  Let  a  fing-e 
inftance  exemplify  the  remark.-  Verfes  32,  33,  $(.,  35,  36, 
37,  and  38  of  cBL  xi.  in  the  Epiille  to  the  Hebrews*  are  thus 
briefly  comprized.  r  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate 
all  the  champions  and  all  the  prophets,  and  martyrs  of  the 
bible-hiftory  r  and  enter  into  aM  their  actions  and  fuffertngs1 
through  this  great  virtue/  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  verier 
omitted  contain  a  feries  of  remarkable  circumftances  that  well- 
required  a  particular  detail. 

*  a  Corinthian*- x.  iq. 
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"We  (hall  conclude  with  only  one  more  obfervation  of  this 
-nature.  From  the  other  fpccimens  of  Mr.  G's  refearches  and 
'ingenuity,  we  expected  ihat  he  would  have  furnifhed  us  with 
a  better  folution  of  the  difficulty  attending  Chrift's  genealogy 
-from  David,  than  is  fupplied  by  his  predeceflbrs  ;  and  were 
/therefore  difappointed  by  his  aifertion  that  '  the  prophecies 
which  declare  Jefus  to  be  the  foil  of  David  are  fufficientiy  ful- 
iilled,  if  Jofeph,  his  reputed  and  legal  father,  fprang  from  that 
prince.'  Whereas,  nothing  can  be  more  exprefs  than  the 
prophetic  declaration  of  David,  *  Of  the  fruit  of  my  body 
4hall  I  fit  upon  thy  feat/  If  Jofeph  were  merely  the  reputed 
'huiband  of  Mary,  and  were  not  concerned  (as  of  courfe  Mr. 
G.  will  contend)  in  the  generation  of  Chriit,  how  did  David 
■in  the  fruit  of  his  body,  that  is,  in  the  direct  line  of  confan- 
guinity,  fit  on  the  fpiritual  throne  of  Ifrael  ?  A  mere  alliance 
of  affinity  is  evidently  not  fufEcieut  to  this  nor  to  the  other 
fimilar  prophecies. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  biflio.p  of  Salitbury,  fincc 
trahflated  to  Durham. 

jd  Paraphrafe,  Notes,  and  Ob'ferviittbnS*  upon  the  Revelation 
of  St.    John,  the  Divine,  Apoftle.,  and  Evangelifi.  Part  L 
containing  IntroduElions*     Svo.     'Js.  Boards*      Robinfons. 
1790. 

A  Commentator-ar  paraplirafr.  fiiould  pofTefs  a  genius  fimilar 
r  to  that  of  his  original.  None,  like  a  poet,  can  elucidate 
:the  works  of  a  poet ;  a  lawyer's  meaning  is  beft  expounded  by 
a  brother  of  the  profeffion,  and  a  divine  is  molt  likely  to  com- 
prehend the  labours  of  preceding  theologifts.  A  fimilar  turn 
;of  thought  is  neceffary  to  tread  with  fuccefs  in  the  footfteps 
of  a  predecefTor  in  the  fame  path.  Men  naturally  attach 
.themfelves  to  fuhjeets  congenial  with  their  own  minds  i  and 
from  the  topic  they  felect,  we  may  generally  diicover  their 
particular  bias.  It  is  nor  hence  to  be  inferred  that  a  prophecy 
x:an  be  expounded  by  none  but  a  prophet :  yet,  perhaps,  a 
warm  imagination  is  amongft  thofe  requifites  that  are  euentia-1 
vto  the  character  of  a  prophetic  expofitor.  To  difcern  allu- 
-fions  that  efcape  the  common  eye,  to  trace  the  writer's  mean- 
ing through  a  long  fucceHion  of  ages,  and  apply  the  type  with 
rjlaufibility  to  fome  of  thofe  numerous  events  which  have  fince 
occurred  on  this  extenfive  theatre,  mutt  in  many  cafes  require 
a  fertility  of  invention  and  ingenuity  of  conjecture;  both 
which  arrie  from  a  fervid  and  active  fancy. 

We  were  not  a  little  apprehenfive,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  author's  preface,  that  his  mind  had  been  i'ublimed  above 
common  appreheniion  by  frequent  contemplation  of  thele 
.exalted  fubjects :  for  he  tells  us  of 
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'  A  lady  whofe  chara&er  is  thus  written  upon  the  liars,  Jinn 
cerely  juft  and  pious  :  the  real  words  were,  I  believe,  juji,  honeji, 
and  religious.  And  another  lady,  alio,  I  have  a  great  right  to 
commemorate  (ihe  having  a  great  demand  upon  my  gratitude), 
who,  at  barely  mentioning  once  at  her  table,  that  I  wifhed  much 
to  procure  Dr.  Kippis's  edition  of  Lardner,  took  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  it  in  my  pofTeflion.* 

Again,  he  fays,  c  I  have  a  picture  which  I  call  St.  John  in 
~h\s  ccftatic  vljlons ;  his  look  is  £0  heavenly,  fweet,  and  afpir- 
ing.  Could  I  have  perfuaded  a  perfon  who  attends  at  the  po- 
3ygraphic  rooms  in  the  Strand,  I  would  have  multiplied  fc* 
many  of  St.  John's  picture  as  Mr.  Spilfbury  would  have 
printed  me  lets,  to  face  the  tenth  veyfe  of  the  firft  chapter  of 
the  Revelation  :  but  as  the  cafe  now  Hands,  I  have  only  the 
fatisfa£tion  individually  to  myieif,  whenever  I  look  at  this  pic- 
ture, to  be,  as  it  were,  divinely  tranfported  into  a  kind  of 
fenfation,  which  I  do  not  know  to  call  by  any  other  name 
than  a  kind  of  heavenly  cnthujiajm* 

Notwitiiflanding  this  unpromifing  preamble,  we  are  gratifi- 
ed in  finding  his  -\vork  abundant  in  found  and  folid  information. 
He  has,  however,  committed  a  mifnomer  in  its  title.  It  is 
not  a  Paraphrafe,  as  the  author  himfelf  acknowledges  in  a 
note  following  his  preface  ;  and  indeed  as  it  is  intimated  in  the 
title  page  by  the  words  Part  i.  The  paraphrafe,  if  the  pre- 
sent work  be  approved,  is  to  fucceed. 

This  performance  confifts  of  fix  Introduelkns  to  the  Apoca- 
lypfe,  which  difcufs  in  a  very  ample  manner  the  fubjeel:  of 
revelation  in  general,  and  of  this  in  particular,  with  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  its  reputed  author,  a  mafs  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern opinions  concerning  it,  and  a  copious  expofure  of  papal 
corruption.  All  thefe  fubje&s  are  treated  very  diffufely,  and 
much  extraneous  matter  is  introduced  to  elucidate  them.  It 
is  an  entertaining  work  for  thofe  who  are  willing  to  bear  with 
fome  degree  of  tedioufnefs  and  fingularity,  in  order  to  obtain 
or  retrieve  information;  for  though  it  contains  little  abfolutely 
new,  it  is  a  valuable  collection  of  obfervations  from  different 
writers  in  various  ages  on  :he  fame  fubjeel:. 

The  author  judicioufly  obferves  in  his  firft  Introduction  that, 
€-  the  intention  of  prophecy  was  not  to  gratify  our  curiofity 
to  know  future  events,  or,  as  it  were,  to  tell  the  fortunes  of 
the  church  and  world,  but  to  confirm  our  patience,  to  encou- 
rage our  trull:  in  God,  whenever  we  may  be  dejected,  where 
op  petition  to  true  religion  is  fo  powerful  as  hardly  to  leave  a 
reafonable  profpecl:  of  bearing  up  againft  it.'1 

In  opposition  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton  and  others,  he  demon- 
strates that  St.  John  was  banifhed  to  Patmos>  the  fcene  of  the 
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Revelations,  by  the  tyrant  Domrtian,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign. 

We  much  approve  our  author's  moderation  in  the  expofition 
and  application  of  thefe  prophecies.  He  jultly  reprobates  that 
1  over-bufv  and  over-confident  fpirit  of  fixing  periods  of  time 
znd  determining  feafons*  for  the  completion  of  prophecies. 

«  It  is  a  maxim  of  greater  wifdom  than  it  is  usually  thought,/*/? 
not   to   know   what  fotuld  not  be  revealed.      Suc|i  are  many  future 
events.     The   precife   time  of  our  Saviour's  coming  to  judgment 
was  not  revealed,  becaufe  not  fit  to  be  revealed  :  the  uncertainty 
of  his  appearance  was  of  greater  fervice  to  preferve  a  care  of  re- 
ligion, than   the  revelation  of  it  would  have  been  ;  for  the  uncer- 
tainty itfelf  gives   many  ufeful   exhortations,  watch,  for  ye  know 
not  at  what  hour  the  f on  of  man  comet h.      Suppofe,  then,  Jome   of 
the  events  defcribed  in  this  prophecy  mould  be  of  doubtful  appli- 
cation ;  fuppofe  the  precife  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  beaft,  the 
flaying   and   refurredion  of  the  witneffes,  and   the  beginning  of 
the   thoufaad  years   happy   ftate   of  the  church,  mould  not  fo  be 
determined,  but  it  would  admit  of  different  calculations  ;  may  it 
riot  be  wife,  and  therefore  fit,  it  mould  be  fo  ?   The  certainty  of 
thofe  events  in  a  proper  time,  though  that  time  mould  not  be  pre- 
cifely  determined,  will   anfwer  the  greater  ends  of  ufeful  instruc- 
tion ;  and  if  the  Revelation  mould  go  no  farther  than  this,  it  would 
yet  be  a  Revelation  of  great  benefit  and  advantage,  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  day  of  judgment,   in  its  proper  time,  furely  is,  though 
of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man. 

(  Be  fides,  there  is  another  wife  reafon,  why  the  perfons  and  events 
defcribed   in  this  prophecy  ihould  be  exprefs  enough  for  the  pur- 
poles   of  religious   improvement;   for  the  patience,  hope,  encou- 
ragement, ana  conftancy  of  the  church  ;  and  yet  remain  with  fome 
uncertainty  as  to  a  particular  application.      It  was  no  way  fit,  for 
inltance,  that  the  feveral  woes  and  plagues  prophefied  to  befall  the 
Roman  itate  and  empire,  lhould  fland  fo  plain,  in  a  book  of  Chrif- 
tian  Revelation,  that  every  one  could  apply  them  to  particular  em- 
perors, or  any  prefent  administration  of  government  :  it  was  not 
fit,  for    infhnce,  that   Trajan,  Hadrian,  Severus,  or    Dioclcilan, 
Ihould   be  fo  defcribed,   as  that  all  men  ihould  prefently  perceive 
they  were  perfonally  pointed  out.     This  might  have  rendered  the 
facred  books  of  the  Chriftian  religion  fufpecled  as  treaforiable  libels 
againit  the  peace,  the  power,  and  the  very  being  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  the    perfecutors   of  chriitianity  might   have   made  this  a 
plaufible  pretence   to  j.uftify  their  greateft  feverities  againft    the 
Christians,  as  enemies  to  the  peace  and  government,  as  well  as  to 
the  religion  of  the   empire.     Thefe   are,  therefore,  uncertainties 
not  to  be  complained  of,  becaufe  they  are  wifely  fit  and  proper.' 
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All  this  is  fo  very  judicious  that  we  cannot  but  fmcerely  re-f 
commend  it  to  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  difcover,  in  the  facred 
prophecies,  allufions  to  events  which  it  requires  no  inconfider- 
able  ingenuity  to  affimilate,  who  count  over  the  myftical  num- 
bers that  are  declared  to  portend  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  and 
who  very  probably  can  difcern  fome  lineaments  of  the  late 
French  revolution  in  fome  parts  of  fcripture, 

'  In  thefe  interpretations,  we  are  not  to  expeft  demonftrations, 
or  fuch  proofs  as  fuali  be  liable  to  no  manner  of  objections ;  or 
that  fome  weak  and  warm  heads  may  not  wreft  thefe  prophecies, 
as  they  do  the  other  fcriptures,  and  may  do  any  principles  whatfe- 
eyer,  to  exirnvr-gant  defigns  and  actions.  It  mould  be  fufficien.t 
to  fatisfy  us,  if  we  find  a  proper  and  likely  fenfe  of  the  prophetic  ex- 
preilions  and  defcriptions  fuited  to  the  manifeft  wife  defign  of  the 
whole  prophecy  ;  and  if  thefe  interpretations  are  fupported  by  an 
application  of  events  in  hiJlory,  that  are  juftly  applicable  both  to 
the  prophetic  defcriptions,  and  to  the  feries  and  order  of  the  pro- 
phecies; if  they  are  events  worthy  a  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  reveal, 
and  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  and  intention  of  this  prophecy  in  parti* 
cular  ;  we  may,  without  expofmg  ourfelves  to  the  charge  of  being 
ever-credulous,  reafonably  reii:  fatished  with  them.' 

The  fecond  Introduction  conflders  the  external  evidence 
ten  ling  to  prove  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  the  Apoflle  John.  The  teftimonies  are  derived  from 
the  earlieil  fathers  and  councils.  As  to  internal  evidence,  it 
is  generally  vague  and  inconclufive.  However,  there  is  one 
coincidence  in  favour  of  the  above  opinion  too  remarkable  to 
be  omitted* 

«  Our  Saviour  faith  to  his  difciples  (John  xvi.  33),  be  of  good 
char  ;  1  hayt  .  \ 'he  world.      Chriflian  firmnefs  under  trials 

is  feveral  times  rep.ei.nud  by  overcoming,  overcoming  the  worlds 
cvercc  ing  the  vjuked  cne>  in  S:.  John's  iirit  epiftle  (ii.  13,  14, 
iv.  4.  v.  4,  5  ) ;  and  ii  is  language  peculiar  tp  St.  John,  being 
in  no  other  be  oks  of  the  New  Teframent.  And  our  Lord  faith 
(Rev.  lii.  21.),  to  him  that  overcomcih  njuili  I  grant  to  fit  with  me 
in  my  throne,  even  as  1  aljo  overcame,  and  am  Jet  down  nxiith  my 
father  in  his  throne.  Compare  Rev.  ii.  7,  l|,  17.  iii.  5,  12,21, 
with  xxi.  7.' 

The  third  Introduction  eonfifts  of  an  extract  from  Bifhop 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  and  of  another  from  Machiavel's 
Hiftorv  of  Florence,  expounding  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream 
pf  the  Great  Empires5  and  the  Fourth  Eeait  with  the  Ten 
Horns.  1  hefe  are,  as  ufual,  referred  to  the  convulfion  and 
diffolution  of  the  Roman  Empire;,  and  to  the  arrogant  domi- 
nion of  the  pontiff. 
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The  fourth  is  an  abftraet  of  Bcngelius'  Introduction  to  the 
Apocalypfe  \  in  which,  a  profufion  of  learning  is  expended  to 
prove  that  *  the  beait  rifing  out  of  the  fea  is  the  Hildebran- 
Sine  Papacy ;  and  Babylon,  the  city  or  date  of  Rome.' 

The  fifth  is  chiciiy  extracted  from  Whifton's  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  concerning  the  year-days  of  the  Prophets,  and 
from  Echard's  Ecclefiafiical  Hiftory,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  St, 
John,  and  to  the  matters  introductory  to  his  prophetic  virions. 
In  all  this  there  is  of  courfe  nothing  new,  nor  worthy  of 
recapitulation.  The  day  in  the  prophetic  language  is  con- 
tended to  mean  a  year,  the  Fourth  Kingdom  in  Daniel  to  de- 
note the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  time  when  St.  John  beheld 
his  vifion  to  be  A.  D.  96,  fix  and  twenty  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerufalem. 

The  fixth  and  hit  Introduction,  which  conftitutes  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  work,  is  almoit  wholly  taken  from  Dr. 
Henry  More's  Modeft  Inquiry  into  the  Myftery  of  Iniquity, 
printed  in  the  year  1705;  and  concludes  with  extracts  from 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englifh  Poetry,  a  fcrmon  of 
Sterne,  Pownal's  Qbfervations  on  Gothic  Architecture  and 
Ancient  Painting  in  England,  Bruce's  Travels,  and  from  fe- 
veral  more  recent  publications  j  all  tending  to  prove  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Roman  church  and  its  probable  declenfion. 
Extracts  from  works  long  ago  publiihed,  and  fome  of  them  re- 
viewed, we  know  not  that,  in  ftrict  propriety,  we  have  any  right 
to  quote.  However  there  are  fome  paiTages  in  More  fo  extremely 
curious,  and  which  are  probably  unknown  to  a  great  number 
of  our  readers,  that  we  {hall  hold  ourfelves  juliified  in  pre- 
fenting  them.  This  zealous  oppugner  of  the  Papal  fyftem, 
or  myftery  of  iniquity,  undertakes  a  complete  expofure  of 
all  its  corrupt  opinions,  abominable  practices,  its  horrid,  and 
almoft  incredible,  cruelties,  in  language  that  perhaps  would 
found  grofs  in  the  prefent  day,  but  which  is  by  no  means  too 
harm  for  the  enormities  cenfured.  The  following  fpecimen 
conveys  no  incorrect  idea  of  the  ancient  Romifh  prieft  in  his 
rmblic  duty. 

'  What  fpeclacle  could  one  behold  more  Anti-chriitian  than  the 
following  ?  namely,  M  to  fee  a  man  in  his  facerdotal  difguifes,  all 
of  them  confecrated  and  dedicated  to  the  purpofe,  himfelf  having 
both  his  head  and  his  hands  anointed  with  holy  oil,  ftanding  in  an 
anointed  church  and  at  an  anointed  altar,  with  his  chalice,  and 
other  utenfils  anointed  ;  whofe  churchyard  is  holy  by  the  confecra- 
tion  and  benediction  of  fprinklcd  holy-water,  to  fright  the  devils 
from  haunting  that  confecrated  ground,  and  moleiting  the  bodies 
jof  the  dead  there  fleeping  in  the  dufi  ;  nay,  whofe  very  bells  in 
Jus  ileeple  are  chriftened  and  chjifmatized,  to  chafe  away  the  foul 

fiends 
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fiends  out  of  the  air,  at  the  departure  of  a  foul,  by  their  tolling 
and  folemn  knells  :  to  fee  him  in  his  holy  gefliculations,  now  at 
one  end  of  the  altar,  now  at  another ;  now  turning  his  face  to  the 
people,  now  his  back;  one  while  holding  his  hands  up,  another 
down,  another  acrofs  at  his  breaft  ;  now  making  with  his  hand  a 
fmgle  crofs,  now  two  or  three  croifes  together  ;  now  fitting,  then 
Handing,  and  another  while  irooping  and  kitting  the  holy  altar; 
now  fpeaking  aloud,  then  muttering  to  himfelf  in  a  lower  tone, 
but  always  in  a  tongue  not  underitood  by  the  people/' 

The  Ballads  from  Percy  were  written  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  exhibit,  in  quaint  language,  the  fentiments  of 
the  nation  juft  emerged  from  the  tyranny  and  fupertlition  of 
popery. 

The  extract,  from  Sterne's  fermon  defcribes  the  fuppofed 
fufFerings  of  Trim's  brother  in  the  inquifition. 

From  governor  Pownal  are  borrowed  fome  anecdotes  rela- 
tive to  Free-Mafonry,  that  demonftrate  it  to  have  been  an 
emanation  from  the  ufurping  power  of  the  Pope  who,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
faid  to  have  created  feveral  corporations  of  Italian  architects 
tinder  the  title  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons,  who  were  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
churches  were  in  a  ruinous  flate,  to  rebuild  and  repair  them 
in  the  Teutonic,  vulgarly  called  the  Gothic,  tafte. 

*  Thefe  men,  we  find,  were  admitted  to  exclufive  privileges, 
and  particularly  to.  the  power  of  fettling  the  price  of  their  own 
work  and  labour,  independently  of  the  regulations  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  employed.  This  was  pretended  to  be  done  ac- 
cording as  Hiram  had  agreed  with  Solomon  (i  Kings,  v.  6); 
whence  ignorant  people  have  continued,  and  others  have  been 
willing  to  have  it  fo  thought,  that  this  fociety  exiiled  in  Solomon's 
time,  and  were  builders  of  the  temple.  Their  claims  however 
occafioned  many  difputes,  till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  they  were  bound  down  to  the  rules  of  other  labourers,  and 
lh°ir  chapters  and  congregations  (as  they  were  called)  were  fup- 
preffed  by  fevere  penalties.  The  mafons  afterwards  met  in  mere 
clubs,  and  obferved  fome  ceremonies  referring  to  inilitutions  and 
powers  which  no  longer  exifted  ;  and  by  degrees,  faith  the  gover- 
nor, their  clubs  or  lodges  funk  into  a  fooliih  harmlefs  mummery.' 

The  fame  writer  likewife  mentions  the  merry  and  whimfical 
figures  in  the  old  paintings  of  Weftminfter  A.bbey,  and  Pe- 
terborough Cathedral.  But  perhaps  all  thefe  are  exceeded  by 
the  carved  work  of  the  feats  in  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windfor, 
which  exhibit  not  only  many  events  of  a  public  nature  in  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  reigns  *,  but  fcenes  of  a  private  kind  amongft:  trie  monks, 
which  for  the  honour  of  thofe  venerable  fathers  would  better 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  referred  to  for  an  account  of  ^he  euchariftic 
practice  and  opinions  prevalent  in  Abyffinia  :  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  though  the  Papal  is  the  reigning  religion,  <  fome 
at  leaft  of  our  Chriftian  brethren  in  that  country  do  not  be- 

k  concluded   with  a   brief  comparifon,  borrowed 

from    a    late   Tour   through   Part   of    France,    between  Pa- 

riftian  Rome;  and   with  a  few  quotations  from 

th  .    productions  of  the  day,  recording   the   triumphs  of  the 

French  revolution  over  the  dominion  of  the  pontiff. 

have  given  fo  particular  a  detail  of  this  work,  that 
the  reader  may  catily  form  Ins  own  opinion  of  it,  If  not  ori- 
ginal, it  is  at  leaft  a  judicious  and  well  arranged  fele&ion. 
The  author  is  animated  with  a  fervent,  but  not  uncharitable, 
zeal  againft  popery:  and  we  have  the  more  largely  extracted 
from  his  representations,  as  our  rulers  feem  difpofed  gradually 
to  remove  and  annihilate  the  ancient  bulwarks  enacted  againft 
the  incroachments  of  that  religion. 

VlrJlda  Gallica,  Defence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Its 
Englifh  Admirer s>  againfi  the  Accu  fat  ions  of  the  Right  Hon* 
Edmund  Burke,  including  J ome  Strictures  on  the  late  Produc- 
tion of  Af.  de  Calonne.     By  James  Mackintofh,  Efq. 

(Concluded  from  p.  1J$.) 

lHE  defence  of  the  new  conftitution  of  France  compre- 
hends '  their  theoretic  principle/  and  their  moil  import- 
ant c  practical  inftitution/  The  theoretic  principle  is  the 
famous  axiom,  the  rights  of  man.  Man,  in  a  ftate  of  nature 
and  alone,  is  bound  by  no  laws  :  he  is  the  unreftrained  tenant 
of  the  woods  and  lawns  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fay,  in  what  he  can 
offend,  except  he  ihould  by  chance  confider  the  benefits  he 
enjoys  as  the  gift  of  fome  animate  or  inanimate  idol,  or  wor- 
fiiip  the  objects  which  afford  him  advantages,  inftead  of  the 
common  creator  of  himfelf  and  them.  In  fociety,  his  rights 
are  more  limited ;  and  here  he  firft  learns,  that  though  he  may 
poffefs  equal  rights,  he  certainly  does  not  poffefs  equal  powers. 
The  rights  which,  in  his  folitary  ftate,  he  poffefled,  he  gives 

*  It  is  a  circumftance  not  generally  known,  that  our  prefent  fovereign  has 
complied  with  this  ancient  humour.  In  the  fame  chapel  are  neatly  carved, 
amongfl  other  events  of  this  reign,  the  attempt  on  the  king's  life  hy  Margaret 
Nichulfon  ;  and  his  majefty'S  proceffion  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  public  thanks  for 
$c  recovery  from  hi*  afflicting  illnefs. 

Up 
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up  for  the  general  good  ;  and,  at  leaft  tacitly,  agrees  not  t& 
exercife  them,  when  this  exercife  is  incompatible  with  the 
good  of  another,  unlefs  efTentiaily  connected  with  his  own 
exiftence.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  recompence  for  this  fa- 
erificc,  the  natural  inequalities  of  Itrength,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  judgment,  are  fupplied  by  the  contributions  of  others. 
The  fame  code,  which  limits  and  fecures  property,  prevents 
perfonal  cppreffion  ;  and  the  fyftem,  which  provides  for  the 
general  good,  appropriates  particular  offices  to  thofe  indivi- 
duals befl  fitted  for  them.  This  is  the  outline  of  a  doctrine, 
-which  ittay  indeed  be  extended  and  filled  up,  but  cannot  be 
made  plainer;  for  we  have  avoided  thofe  resignations  of  natu- 
ral powers,  which  are  the  natural  confequence  of  polifh  and 
Tefincmcirl;,  and  of  which  we  are  repaid  by  the  fame  liberal 
ipirit  of  fecial  intercourfe.  This  view  then  fufficiently  ex- 
plains Mr.  Burke's  doctrines,  pages  88  and  89,  and  perhaps 
may  ferve  to  reconcile,  in  fome  meafure,  thofe  of  our  author 
with  his  opponent. 

*  The  only  criterion  by  which  we  can  eftimate  the  portion  of  na- 
tural right  furrendered  by  man  on  entering  into  fociety,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  furrender.  If  more  is  claimed  than  that  exacts,  it 
becomes  not  an  object,  but  a  pretext.  Now  the  object  for  which 
a  man  rcfigns  any  portion  of  his  natural  Sovereignty  over  his  own 
actions  is,  that  he  may  be  protected  from  the  abufe  of  the  fame 
dominion  in  other  men.  No  greater  facrifice  is  therefore  necef- 
far y  than  k  prefcribed  by  this  object,  the  refignadon  of  powers, 
that  in  their  exeicife  might  be  injurious  to  another.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  fallacious,  than  to  pretend  that  we  are 
precluded  in  the  fecial  ftate  from  any  appeal  to  natural  right.  It 
remains  therefore  in  its  full  integrity  and  vigour,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  portion  of  it  which  men  mutually  facrifice  for  protec- 
tion againfc  each  other.  They  do  not  furrender  all  \  that  is  not  ex- 
:a£red  by  the  object  they  have  in  view  ;  and  whatever  govern- 
ment, under  pretence  of  that  furrender  of  natural  right  which  is 
made  for  mutual  fecurity,  affumes  more  than  that  object  rigoroujly 
prefcribei,  is  an  ufurpation  fupported  by  fophiftry,  a  dei'potifm 
varnimed  by  illufion.  It  follows  from  this  principle,  that  the  fur- 
render of  right  mu ft  he  equal  in  all  the  members  of  fociety,  as 
the  object  is  to  all  precifely  the  fame".  In  effect,  fociety,  initead 
of.  deftroying,  realizes  and  fubftantiates  equality.  In  a  ftate  of 
stature,  the  equality  of  right  is  an  impotent  theory,  which  in- 
equalities of  ftrength  and  fkill  every  moment  violate.  It  is  called 
into  energy  and  effect  only  by  fociety.  As  natural  equality  is  not 
contefted,  and  that  the  fum  of  right  furrendered  by  every  indiviV 
dual  is  equal,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  remnant  fpared  by  the 
fecial  compact  mull  be  equal  alfo.     Civil  inequalities,  or,  morp 
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corre&ly,  civil  diftinction,  mull  exilt  in  the  focial  body,  becaufe 
it  mull  poflVfs  organs  deltined  for  different  functions.  But  poli- 
tical inequality  is  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of 
natural  right,  and  the  object  of  civil  institution.' 

In  an  abftracl:  view,  it  may  be  perhaps  allowed,  that  equal 
rights  being  given  up,  the  remainder  will  be  equal ;  but  we 
fee  not  how  it  is  eafy  to  apply  numbers  to  mental  acquisitions 
or  bodily  ftrength.  If  mankind  give  up  equal  portions  of  po- 
litical rights,  it  may  be  afked,  what  they  retain  ?  and  the  only 
reply,  which  in  this  view  can  we  think  be  made,  is,  that  they 
retain  the  right  of  appeal :  if  thofe  to  whom  die  rights  are 
refigned  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  abufe  their  power,  we 
have  always  admitted  that  they  may  be  refumed.  The  whole 
becomes  a  consideration  of  convenience,  and  the  good  fenfe  of 
mankind,  if  not  hurried  by  a  popular  frenzy,  will  always  balance 
between  the  end  to  be  obtained,  and  the  danger  of  the  means  : 
3io  one  would  amputate  a  leg  for  a  corn  on  the  toe.  The  di- 
ftin&ion  between  civil  and  political  inequality,  at  the  end  of 
the  quotation,  we  do  not  underftand,  unlefs  the  latter  be 
confidered  in  an  abftraer.  view;  in  a  practical  view  it  mult  be 
very  nearly  the  fame,  and  certainly  influenced  by  the  fame  con- 
fiderations  as  civil  inequality. 

'  This  doctrine  is  not  more  abHractly  evident  than  it  is  prac- 
tically important.      The   flighteft  deviation  from  it  legitimates 
every  tyranny.      If  the  only  criterion  of  governments  be  the  fup- 
pofed  convention  which  forms  them,    all  are  equally  legitimate, 
for  the  only  interpreter  of  the  convention   is  the  ufage  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  is  thus  prepofleroufly  made    its  own    (randan!. 
Governors  mu ft,  indeed,  abide  by  the  maxims  of  the  conftita -ion 
adminilter;    but  v/hat  the  conftiturion   is,   mull  be  on  tu is 
fyitem  immaterial.      The  king  of  France  it  does  not,  indeed,  per- 
mit to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  no?  the  Sophi 
of  Perfia    to  have   recourfe  to  leltres   de  cachet.     They   mult    Ty- 
rannise by  precedent,  andopprefs,   in    reverent   imitation  of  the 
models  confederated  by  the  ufage  of  defpotic  preueceiTors.     Bur  if 
they  adhere  to  thefe,  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  oppreiTcd,  fmce 
an  appeal  to  the  rights  of  nature  were  treafon  againft  the  prii 
pies  of  the  foci al  union.     If,   indeed,  any  offence  againic 
in  the  kind  or  degree  of  opprefilon,  be  computed,  this  theory  i 
(though  not  incontinently)   permit  refinance.     But  as  long  a^ 
forms  of  any  government    are   preferved,  it  pc  .:  a  viewr 

©f  jnftice,  (whatever  be  its  nature)  equal  claims  to  obedience  .* 

The  whole  of  this  reafoningh.  we  think,  fallacious ;  for,  as  we 
are  ipeaking  generally  of  natural  rights,  refigned  £01  >  1 

€>f  the  whole,  every  inftance  of  deviation  is  in  cXdi 
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is  an  exception,  and  in"  either  inftance,  a  revolution  would-be 
necefFary,  becaufe  the  implied  contract,  we  cannot  think  it 
in  any  cafe  an  actual  contract,  is  violated :  thefe  are  not  go- 
vernments, they  are  oppreffive  tyrannies.  Another  fallacy 
follows :  *  If  men,'  fays  our  author,  c  had  refigned  all  their 
rights,  the  language  of  laws  would  be  permiflive,  not  reftrjc- 
tive/  But  laws  are  of  two  kinds,  regulating  or  penal;  the 
firit  is  neither  permiflive  nor  reftrictive,  and  the  object  of  the 
fccond  kind  is  to  prevent  injury,  while  thofe,  which  coincide 
with  man's  natural  rights,  are  introduced  as  exceptions.  If  a 
man  is  attacked,  for  inftance,  and  in  danger  of  his  life,  he  has 
a  right  to  kill  his  enemy  ;  this  is  exprefslv  recognized,  and  fo 
far  the  ftatute  is  permiflive :  but,  as  murder  is  a  crime,  it  is 
one  of  thofe  cafes,  in  which  the  criminal  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion is  taken  away.  There  are  numerous  inftances  of  a 
Gmilar  kind  :  nor  does  our  author  advert,  when  he  accufes 
Mr.  Burke  of  contradicting  himfelf,  that  he  is  fpeaking  of 
thofe  rights,  which,  as  they  do  not  entrench  on  the  happinefs 
or  well-being  of  others,  may  be  freely  exercifed.  It  feems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  c  natural  rights  of  civil  and  fa- 
cial man'  are  abfolutely  furrendered,  though  not  without  a 
power  of  reluming  in  cafe  of  abufe  ;  and,  while  this  view 
defends  A-lr.  Burke's  fyftem,  it  does  not  militate  againft  the 
firit  revolution  in  France.  The  declaratory  axiom  Mas,  how- 
ever, an  affected  parade,  greatly  below  that  of  their  own 
philofopher  Des  Cartes,  who  has  been  alfo  cenfured  for  it — 
Cogito  ergo  fum. 

The  great  objecl  of  Mr.  Mackintofh  is  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  France,  and  of  thefe  he  only  purpofes  to  confider  the 
mod  important.  The  prefent  government  of  France  is  not  a 
democracy,  he  contends,  becaufe  it  is  a  reprefentative  govern- 
ment. The  man,  who  firesapiiiol,may  withequalpropriety  fay, 
the  bullet  is  guilty  of  the  murder.  If  the  people  elect  a  repre- 
fentative, if  the  reprefentatives  are  the  organs  of  the  people, 
the  inconvenience  of  a  tumultuous  meeting  only  is  avoided, 
the  government  remains  the  fame,  efpecially  when  the  people, 
as  at  prefent  in  France,  will  occafionally  reaffume  the  reins, 
and  act  in  oppofition  to  their  reprefentatives.  Our  author  agrees 
with  Mr.  Burke  in  reprehending  the  limits  of  the  qualification 
of  voters.  Their  principle,  undoubtedly,  includes  every  citi- 
zen; but,  as  the  principle,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  not  applicable, 
we  fee  no  reafon  why  it  ihould  not  be  departed  from,  and  per- 
fons  pofTefTed  of  certain  property  confidered  as  virtual  repre- 
fentatives of  the  whole,  in  confequence  of  that  property,  for 
the  purpofe  of  electing  the  active  reprefentatives.  While 
thefe  virtual  reprefentatives  are  not  too  numerous,  and  fhare 

proportionally 
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proportionally  every  burthen,  no  inconvenience  can  refult, 
and  many  difficulties  are  avoided:  it  is  the  principle  of  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Englifh  counties,  and  this  ufed  to  be  held  up 
as  a  model  of  general  conduct  by  fome  late  reformers.  As 
our  author  allows  the  number  of  primary  electors  to  be  great, 
and  the  importance  of  their  votes  fmall,  this  will  not  greatly 
infringe  on  the  prefent  fyitem.  It  mult  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  ultimate  fettlement,  there  are  but  two  itages  of  elec- 
tion ;  the  primary  electors  conftitute  the  members  of  the 
aflembly  of  the  department,  and  thefe  elect  the  reprefenta- 
tives^to  the  national  afTembly. 

This  constitution  will  not  divide  France,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
aflerted,  into  a  number  of  indepedent  republics,  for,  as  our 
author  properly  alleges,  the   parts  are   too  fmall  to  poffefs  a 
Separate    ftrength ;  and  this  divifion  will  weaken  the  former 
attachments  arifing  from  France  being  compofed  of  different, 
united  or  conquered  kingdoms  and  principalities.     The  foli- 
citous  and  elaborate  diviiion  of  powers    is  another  caufe  of 
unity.     The    administrative  department    is  the  municipality 
and  affemblies  of  the  diftrict  in  different  lines ;  the  former 
comprehending  what  is  more  {trictly  ftyled  the  police.     The 
primary  affemblies  elect  thefe  as  well  as  affemblies  of  the  de^ 
partment,    who    are    empowered    to    elect  reprefentatives, 
judges,  administrators,  and  ministers  of  religion.     The  mem- 
bers of  thefe  affemblies  are  changed  every  two  years,  to  pre- 
vent fyftematic   ufurpation,  and  to  leffen  the  connection  of 
the   different  members,    with   their  immediate    conftituents. 
There   is    a  fimplicity  in  this  fyitem,  which  appears  itrongly 
to  recommend  it ;  nor  are  we  willing  to  object  to  what  can 
only  be  ultimately  decided  by  experience.     We  fufpect,  how- 
ever, that,  though   thefe  divifions   are  too  minute  to  poffefs 
a  confiderable  feparate  power,  yet  they  have  enough  to  difturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the   whole,  as  in  an  intricately  organized 
machine,  one  fmall  insignificant  wheel  may  prevent  the  func- 
tions being  properly  difcharged.     And  in  this  place  we  may 
adduce  one  confiderable  objection  to  the  whole  fyftem  :  there 
is  not  in   any   inftance  a    correcting  power  to  adjuft  and  to 
counterbalance  any  irregularities  :  each  department  is  abfolute 
within  its  own  limits ;  the  national  affembly  are.  abfolute  in 
their  feffion,  and  any  one  irregularity  may  embarrafs  the  whole - 
fyftem.    Mr.  Mackintofh  anfwers  Mr.  Burke's  objections  with 
different    degrees   of  force ;    but,  notwithftmding  his"  argu- 
ments, it  is  probable  that,  by  interpofing,  flie  aflembly  of  the 
department  between  the  primary  electors  and'  the  members,Jor 
different  officers,   either  of  •  juitice   or  religion,    will  fo-'fxr- 
weaken  the  connection  between  thepeopleandtheirrepr 
tatives,  as  to  render  the  whole  plan  brilliant  but  delufive. 

7  It 
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It  was  always  an  object  of  attention,  In  our  opinion,  to  en-* 
quire  how  far  it  was  poffible  to  affimilate  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  not  becaufe  it  was  the 
Britifh,  but  becaufe  it  preferves  to  man  all  his  natural  rights, 
which  he  can  enjoy  compatibly  with  the  good  of  the  whole, 
and  at  the  fame  time  poffeffes  the  regulating  corrective  power 
in  the  utmoft  perfection.  The  principal  defects  in  it  are  not 
connected  with  its  principles,  but  with  its  adventitious  parts  j 
and  here  let  us  at  once  fpeak  out,  and  lay,  that  thefe  are  the 
extenfion  of  the  excife,  with  the  consequent  injury  to  the 
mode  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  manorial  rights  extended  in  the* 
game  laws.  The  mode  of  providing  for  the  clergy,  though 
undoubtedly  exceptionable,  as  it  is  a  tax  on  improvements,  is 
yet  conducted  with  fo  much  propriety  and  moderation,  that 
though  we  might  vnSti  a  change,  yet  it  cannot  be  considered 
among  important  grievances.  We  do  not  feel  all  the  diffi- 
culties on  reconciling  the  former  French  fyllem  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Englifh  form,  which  our  author  leems  to  exprefs* 
The  nobility  are  undoubtedly  on  a  different  footing  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  eafy  to  have  confined  the  legiflative  power  to 
the  eldeft  branches,  or,  what  we  think  a  more  eligible  plan, 
to  a  reprefentation.  Either  method  approaches  very  near 
the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  fyftem,  for  it  would  be  an  he- 
reditary ariftocracy,  though  the  whole  did  not  appear;  and 
to  thefe  might  be  added,  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  officially, 
for  thefe  were  very  generally  nobles ;  nor  is  it  improper  that 
they  ihould  fit  in  one  houfe.  This  would  very  foon  change  the 
fpirit  of  the  nobility,  and  prevent  the  clafs  from  being  that 
infulated  one  which  it  now  is.  There  are  many  other  modes 
in  which  the  inconveniences  of  a  numerous  and  partly  indi- 
gent nobility  might  be  avoided,  by  changing  the  cuftom 
of  ennobling  the  younger  fons,  and  adding  no  new  titles  till 
they  are  reduced  within  a  certain  number ;  neither  method 
being  fo  violent  as  many  of  the  attempts  of  the  affembly. 

In  aniwer  to  the  arguments  for  a  fyftem  of  different  correct* 
ing  powers,  Mr.  Mackintofh  proceeds  very  fummarily  to  fhew 
that,  in  the  Enediih  constitution,  every  appearance  of  this  kind 
is  delufive,  and  argues  from  the  effects,  that  it  has  been  found 
fo.  We  allow  that  the  correction  has  been  fometimes  eluded  5 
but  in  every  important  meafure  we  have  found. its  good  efre£ts< 
The  American  war  is  faid  to  be  an  inftance  of  the  contrary  3 
but  this  war  was  certainly  begun  with  the  general  coneuriei 
of  the  nation,  and  when,  at  laft,  the  majority  oppofed  fit*  the 
oppofition  was  not  in  confequence  of  any  change  of  the  prin- 
ciple, but  of  the  expence  and  inexpedience  of  the  meafure.  The 
»oble  mind  of  Chatham  was  alone  unihaken  ;  and  it  has  been 

reported. 
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reported,  on  good  authority,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  this 
fpiritcd  minifter,  in  his  lull  (unfortunately  unconcluded)  fpcech 
to  have  recommended  frefh  vigour  in  the  fuppliesj  and  an 
Unconnected  German  general.  If  the  hiftory  of  opinions, 
during  that  war,  be  examined;  it  will  be  found  that  the  de- 
claration of  independence  prevented  a  very  general  change  of 
fentiment ;  and,  if  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  obferved,  and 
the  quarrels  of  party  orators  attended  to,  we  fnall  eafily  bv  able 
to  account  for  the  change  of  fortune.  That  the  controul 
really  exifts,  there  are  numerous  inftances  to  prove ;  but  we 
fcarcely  want  any  afliftance  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  reign,  almoft  every  great  conftitutional  queftion  has  been 
determined  in  favour  of  the  people.  The  fufpenfive  veto,  al- 
lowed during  two  aflemblics,  to  the  king,  our  author  contends, 
is  fuperior  to  the  abfolute  veto  not  employed  in  England* 
That  it  v  in  one  inltance  employed,  we  have  only  to  re- 

gret, as  well  as  the  meafure  which  followed  it,  brought  for- 
ward with  feme  triumph  by  Mr.  Mackintofh,  the  unconftitu- 
tiona  .ment  of  the  prefent  minifter.     We  have,  how- 

ever, mentioned  it,  chiefly  to  add,  that  this  is  not  a::  inltance 
of  the  conducl  of  government,  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  :  it  is  cne,  where  the  reprefentatives  acted  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  fentiments  of  the  conftituents,  for  the  people, 
when  immediately  appealed  to,  fanclified  the  error,  and  amended 
■reach  by  their  applaufe ;  nor  was  it  the  moment  of  frenzy 
only,  for  they  have  fupported  the  fame  minifter  by  their  ma- 
nner judgment. 

Mr.  Mackintofh  difapproves  of  the  excluiionof  the  minifters 
from  the  affembly  j  and  even  their  plan  of  judicature  is  not, 
he  thinks,  fufficiently  matured  for  examination.  The  con- 
ducl: of  France,  refpecting  the  power  of  the  executive  magis- 
trate, he  fecms  alfo  to  difapprove,  fmce  he  guards  us  from 
confidering  theprefent  ftate  of  debility,  into  which,  from  the 
convulfions  of  the  moment,  the  executive  power  was  defign- 
edly  thrown,  as  permanent. 

The  conducl:  of  war  and  peace  is  not  very  efTentially  differ- 
ent from  the  practice  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Mackintofh 
draws  the  parallel  between  the  notification  of  the  French 
king,  and  the  mefTage  of  the  Englim  monarch.  From  fome 
late  inftances,  he  might  have  brought  the  refemblance  nearer, 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  coolnefs  with  which  the  parliament 
received  the  mefTage  refpecting  Rufha,  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  future  preparations.  This  is  an  in  fiance  in  di- 
rect oppofition  to  his  llatement  in  p.  279  ;  and  the  queftion 
re  peering  the  fortifications  is  another.  That  it  is  impofhble 
to  corrupt  the  French  aflembly  may  be  true j  but  Mr.  Mackin- 
Crit.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (II.)  Aug.  1791.         H  h  tofh 
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torn  mull  know,  that  the  members  were  publicly  charged 
with  corruption  in  one  domeftic  arrangement,  the  amount  of 
the  civil  lilt  *,  and  in  one  foreign  negotiation,  that  refpe&ing 
the  afliftance  to  be  given  to  Spain.  Thefe  charges  were  pub- 
lifhed,  with  little  referve,  from  the  prefles  of  Paris.' — The 
laft  fubjedr.  is  the  organization  of  the  army,  and,  in  this  re- 
fpecl:,  according  to  their  fyftem  of  waging  no  foreign  wars, 
they  have  acted  properly  •,  but  it  is  a  little  inconfiftent,  if  this 
were  their  view,  that  they  keep  an  army  Co  numerous.  It 
may  be  only  *  the  fcaflblding  of  the  building,'  as  our  author 
has  obferved  in  another  place  :  when  it  has  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofe,  it  may  be  pulled  down. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  French  fyftem,  which 
our  author  undertakes  to  defend.  Much  of  it,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  ihew,  is  not  founded  in  reafon,  or  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind ;   and  what  remains  is  chiefly  commendable 

if  approaches,  in  its.  nature  or  its  fpirit,  to  the  Britifh  con- 
iHtuticn.  But  there  are  other  fubjecls  that  he  has  not  no- 
ticed •,  and  we  may  perhaps  obferve  with  Horace, 

<  9ua 


Dcfperat  iratfata  nitefcere  pofle,  rcimquit.* 

The  pillage  of  the  clergy  will  leave,  little  honour  or  reward 
for  the  rccompenfe  of  learning  ;  the  lofs  of  the  academicians' 
pennons  will  check  the  progrefs  of  philofophy,  for  they  have 
in  general  fcarcely  any  other  fupport ;  and  the  lofs  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  will  bring  the  national  fubftance  fo 
nearly  to  a  level,  that  a  capital  to  carry  en  vail  commercial 
works  will  feldom  be  found.  What  makes  England  rival  the 
world  in  commerce  ?  The  princely  fortunes  employed  in  fpi- 
rited  undertakings,  and  the  funds  necefiary  for  a  vafl  exten- 
sive trade,  and  for  frequent  and  continued  credit.  What 
makes  her  philofophers  and  phyficians  excel  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope? The  liberal  fpirit  which  rewards  their  profeflicnal  at- 
tentions, and  the  general  regard  which  attends  merit.  Why 
are  their  clergy  more  generally  learned  and  re fp eel: able  ?  Be- 
caufe  honours  and  riches,  in  different  portions,  are  almoft 
always  within  the  reach  of  diligence  and  learning.  When 
the  nobility  of  France  were  leflened,  commerce  might  have 
reared  her  head,  fupported  on  the  fpoils  :  from  the  pillage  of 
the  clergy,  public  works  and  public  fchemes  might  have  ori- 
ginated, and  injuftice  been  the  fource  of  political  conveni- 
ence. At  prefent,  the  rairi  hand  has  checked  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  ufeful  rill,  becaufe  it  may  have  produced 
inundation.  Learning,  without  national  afliftance,  cannot 
rear  her   head  till  ihe  honours  and  profeflicnal  rewards   are 

increafed 
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incrcafed  ;  and  we  feem  to  be  fully  juftified  in  what  we  have 
laid,  that  the  meafures  purfued  in  France  might  have  made 
a  happy  family ;  they  can  never  make  a  great  and  profperous 
nation. 

The  laft:  fection  contains  a  vindication  of  the  Englifh  admirers 
of  the  French  revolution.  Our  author  endeavours  to  (how,  that, 
at  the  revolution,  the  crown  was  elective  ;  but  the  debates  of 
the  period  prove,  that  as  Mary  was  the  neareft  proteilant 
uniufpected  heir,  fo  the  elevation  of  William  was  a  meafure 
of  neccflity,  if  they  would  keep  the  hereditary  right  in  view. 
If  fully  confidered  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  an  initance  of  an 
obftinate  adherence  to  the  right  of  fucceffton,  rather  than  of 
election.  The  quotation  from  the  Conferences  have  no  influ- 
ence on  this  queltion,  for  the  ftrong  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents were,  that  this  meafure  was  rendering  the  crown  elective; 
and  the  anfwers  amount  to  this.  It  is  elective  in  this  inflance, 
as  it  is  a  breach  of  the  continued  line,  and  a  preference  of 
a  remote  to  an  immediate  heir:  it  is  not  effective  in  an- 
other view,  as  we  prefer  not  a  flranger,  but  the  next  heir, 
who  is  free  from  the  difqualification  alleged,  or  fufpicion  of 
inheriting  the  fame  baneful  ftigma. 

'  It  mull  be  confeffed  that  our  anceflors,  in  168S,  confined  in 
their  practical  regulations,  their  views  folely  to  the  urgent  abufe. 
They  puniihed  the  ufurper  without  meliorating  the  government, 
and  they  profcribed  ufurpations  without  correcting  their  fource. 
They  were  content  to  clear  the  turbid  ftream,  initcadof  purifying 
the  polluted  fountain.  They  merit  however  veneration  for  their 
atchievments,  and  the  moft  ample  amnelly  for  their  defect?,  for 
the  firir.  were  their  own,  and  the  lail  are  imputable  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  The  true  admirersofthe  revolution  will  pardon 
it  for  having  fpared  abufive  eftablimments,  only  becaufe  they  revere 
it  for  having  eftabliftied  grand  principles.  But  the  cafe  of  Mr. 
Burke  is  different  ;  he  edifies  its  defects,  and  derides  its  principles ; 
and  were  lord  Somers  to  liften  to  fuch  mifplaced  eulogy,  and  tor- 
tured inference,  he  might  jullly  fay,  "  You  deny  us  the  only 
praife  we  can  claim,  and  the  only  merit  you  allow  us  is  in  thefa- 
crifices  we  were  now  compelled  to  make  to  prejudice  and  igno- 
' ranee:  your  glory  is  our  fhame."  Reverence  for  the  principles 
and  pardon  to  the  defects  of  civil  changes,  which  arife  in  ages  par- 
tially enlightened,  are  the  plain  dictates  of  common  fenfe.  Ad- 
miration of  Magna  Charta  does  not  infer  any  refpett  for  villainage. 
Reverence  for  Roman  patriotifm  is  not  incompatible  with  detefta- 
tion  of  flavery  ;  nor  does  veneration  for  the  revolutionifts  of  1688 
impofe  any  blindn  fs  to  the  grofs,  radical,  and  multiplied  abfur- 
Cities  and  corruptions  in  their  political  fyftem.  The  true  admir- 
ers of  revolution  principles  cannot  venerate  inftitutions  as  fage  and 
effectual  protection  of  freedom    which  experience  has  proved  to 

H  h  2  be 
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be  nervelefs  and  iilufive.  **  The  practical  claim  of  impeachment," 
the  vaunted  refponfibility  of  miniilers  is  the  moft  forry  juggle  of  a 
political  empiricifm  by  which  a  people  were  ever  attempted  to  be 
lulled  into  fervitude.  State  profecutions,  in  free  ftates,  have  ever 
cither  languished  in  impotent  and  defpifed  tedioufnefs,  or  burit 
forth  in  a  itorm  of  popular  indignation  that  at  once  overwhelms  its 
object,  without  diferimtnation  of  innocence  or  guilt.  Nothing 
but  this  irefiflible  fervour  can  dellroy  the  barriers  within  which 
powerful  and  opulent  delinquents  are  fortified,  If  this  fervour  is 
not  without  eminent  hazard  of  equity  and  humanity  gratified  in  the 
moment,  it  fubfides  :  the  natural  influence  of  the  culprit,  and  of 
the  accomplices  interefled  in  his  impunity,  refumes  its  place/ 

This  is  an  elegant  but  delufivc  defence.  It  envelopes,  in 
a  pomp  of  words,  a  fyftem  of  little  meaning,  while  the  more 
fubftantial  part  is  kept  back.  What  is  the  fource  of  this  tri- 
umphal celebration  of  a  revolution,  at  lead  imperfect,  in 
many  parts  blameable,  and  in  its  general  fyftem  fufpicious  ? 
Ir,  it  a  triumph  of  philofophy  over  prejudice  ?  Alas  !  the  tri- 
umphs of  philofophy  are  mild,  gentle,  and  filent.  Is  it 
the  triumph  of  benevolence,  of  Chriftian  charity  and  good- 
will, over  oppreflion  ?  The  malignant  fcowl,  which  the 
fmile  fcarcely  difguifes,  is  inconfiitent  with  both ;  befides 
that  charity  vaunteth  not  itfelf,  and  benevolence  with  an 
equally  extended  fmile  profcribes  no  orders,  no  profefiions. 
In  fhort,  we  can  fee  only  one  caufe:  this  country  is  too  happy 
for  the  reftlefs  perturbed  fpirit :  honours  and  riches  are  not 
attainable  but  by  itudy  and  learning,  which  fome  will  not  fub- 
mit  to  ',  and  the  good  character,  which  others  cannot  claim. 
The  refult,  then,  muft  be  confufion,  that,  when  the  water 
expands  on  a  level,  though  in  every  place  fhallow,  in  every 
place  there  is  a  portion  ;  that,  when  nothing  great  is  to  be 
attained,  talents  and  virtue  may  lofe  their  eilimation.  Per- 
haps the  author  may  appeal  to  facts,  and  to  the  harmony  and 
loyalty  obfervable  in  the  greater  number  of  thefe  celebrations. 
But  even  facts  are  delufive  j  for,  while  we  rejoice  that  the 
confequences  were  not  ftill  more  dreadful  than  they  have  been, 
we  attribute  it  rather  to  the  very  general  contempt  with  which 
the  invitations  were  treated,  and  the  feceffion  of  fome  po- 
pular chiefs,  than  to  the  temper  of  a  few  of  the  leaders,  or 
die  plan  and  previous  conduct  of  the  managers. 

In  the  following  black  lift  of  abufes  and  crimes,  we  can 
find  very  few  real  caufes  of  complaint. 

*  We  are  boldly  challenged  to  produce  our  proofs;  our  com- 
plaints are  afferted  to  be  chimerical,  and  the  excellence  of  our  go- 
vernment is  inferred  from  its  beneficial  effects.  Moft  unfortu- 
oaiely  for  us,  molt  unfoi  tanately  for  our  country*  thefe  proofs  are 
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too  ready,  and  too  numerous.  We  find  them  in  that  •  monumen- 
tal deb:,'  the  re!i.]uj  of  wafteful  and  profligate  wars,  which  already 
wrings  from  the  peafant  fomethincr  0f  his  hard-earned  pittance, 
which  already  has  pun i filed  ;he  induftry  of  the  ufeful  and  upright 
manufacturer,  by  robbing  him  of  the  afylum  of  his  houfe,  and  the 
judgment  of  his  peerjs,  to  which  the  madnefs  of  political  Qjixot- 
ifm  adds  a  million  for  every  farthing  that  the  pomp  of  minifterial 
empiricifm  pays,  and  which  menaces  our  children  with  convulfions 
and  calamities,  of  which  no  age  ha?  feen  the  parallel.  We  find 
them  in  the  black  and  bloody  lift  of  persecuting  lraiutes  that  are 
Hill  fufFered  to  ftain  our  code;  a  lift  lb  execrable,  that  were  no  mo- 
numer  to  be  preferved  of  what  Eng-and  was  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury but  her  ltatute-book,  fhe  might  be  deemed  ftill  plunged  in  the 
deeper!  gloom  of  fuper.Utious  barbarifm.  We  find  them  in  the 
ignnmin  ous  exclusion  of  great  bodies  of  our  fellow- citizens  from 
political  truoS  by  tells  which  reward  falfehood  and  punifh  probity, 
which  profane  the  relig'cn  they  pretend  to  guard,  and  ufurp  the 
domimo  1  of  the  God  they  profefs  to  revere.  We  find  them  in  the 
growing  corruption  of  thole  who  adminift  r  the  government,  in  the 
ven  lit*  of  a  hou'e  of  commons,  which  has  become  only  a  cum- 
bercus  and  expenfive  chamber  for  regiltering  minifteriai  edicts — in 
the  'ncreafe  of  a  nublity  arrived  to  degradation,  by  the  profufion 
and  prMlitution  of  honours  which  the  molt  zealous  partizans  of  de- 
mocracy wou'd  have  ipared  them.  We  find  them,  above  all, 
in  the  rapid  ftr  des  which  have  been  made  to  filence  the  great  or- 
gaa  of  pu"!ic  opinicn,  the  prcfs,  which  is  the  true  control  on  mi- 
ni Iters  and  parliaments,  who  might  elle,  with  impunity,  trample 
on  the  inp  otent  formalities  that  form  the  pn  tended  bulwark  of  our 
freedom.  The  mutual  control,  the  well-poifed  balance  of  the  fe- 
veral  members  of  our  legillaiure,  are  the  vi lions  of  theoretical,  or 
the  p  etext  of  pradtxal  politician?,  It  is  a  governmenr,  not  of 
check,  but  Qf  conspiracy  —  a  confpiracy  which  can  only  be  repreffed 
by  the  energy  of  popular  opinion.' 

The  debt  formerly  contracted,  and  now  lefTening ;  perfe- 
cting itatmes  fufrered  to  fleep,  and  of  which  the  cbjecTs 
only  feem  willing  to  revive  the  memory ;  a  venal  houfe  of 
commons,  who  act  in  favour  of  the  people;  the  prefs  fup- 
pofed  to  be  filenced,  though  it  daily  teems  with  abufe  of  go- 
vernment, and  though  the  invectives  of  even  Paine  have  not 
been  noticed.  Thefe  are  abfurdities  and  inconfiftencies  un- 
worthy of  our  author;  and  when  we  furvey  Mr.  Mackintosh's 
ability  and  judgment,  we  can  fcarcely  think  he  feels  or  be- 
lieves the  exiftence  of  all  thefe  grievances.  Fe  feems  the  organ 
of  a  party,  and,  while  his  hand  writes,  his  mind  mud  reject 
them,  for  he  concludes,  p.  344,  l  That  the  grievances  of 
England  do  no>  juitify  a  revolution.'     Though  it  is  with  pain 

Hh  3  wo 
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we  recur  to  fome  late  events,  we  may  add  that  the  general 
opinion  feerm  to  be  the  fame. 

We  have  particularly  followed  our  author,  without  evading 
any  queftion,  without  neglecting  any  important  argument. 
If  we  had  not  often  paid  our  tribute  of  applaufe  to  Mr. 
M  xkintouYs  abilities,  this  minute  attention  mull  have  evinced 
it.  We  have  engaged  in  this  enquiry  alfo  for  our  own  fakes, 
for  we  wifli  not  to  be  ftigmatized  as  the  fervile  followers  of 
defpotifm,  or  r.s  haftily  deciding  without  being  acquainted 
with,  or  having  minutely  examined,  the  fubjecl. 


Elements  of  Chemlftry,  By  M.  L  A.  Chaptal.  Tr (inflated from 
the  French.  3  Vols,  $vo.  i8j.  Boards,  Robinfons. 
1791. 
/CHEMISTRY,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  a  vaft  and  extenfive 
^  fcience,  continually  accumulating  by  the  addition  of  nu- 
merous facts,  fcarcely  yet  digefted  into  one  undifputed  fyftem. 
The  labours  of  the  French  academicians  have  given  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fyftem  equally  fmiple  and  elegant;  nor  is  it  a  fmall 
{hare  of  praife,  that  though  we  reject  their  doctrine  in  general, 
particular  parts  of  it  are  the  faireft  ornaments  of  the  doctrine 
of  Stahl.  Since  we  lafl  adverted  to  this  fcience,  many  addi- 
tions of  importance  have  not  been  made ;  but  the  minds  of 
philofophers,  employed  in  weighing  and  examining  the  diffe- 
rent arguments  and  facts,  have,  we  fufpect,  loft  much  of  the 
virulence  of  oppofition,  and  M.  Lavoifier's  doctrine  has  gra- 
dually prevailed  over  old  and  firmly  rooted  prejudices.  Not 
many  years  probably  will  elapfe  before  it  will  be  confidered  as 
the  eftablifhed  fyftem.  M.  Lavoifier,  in  his  Elements,  defigned 
chiefly  to  explain  the  new  nomenclature,  has  laid,  we  have 
faid,  the  foundation ;  and,  in  the  prefent  clear  and  candid 
work,  it  is  expanded  with  fo  much  perfpicuity  and  ability,  as 
to  prepoiTefs  the  chemical  reader  greatly  in  its  favour.  The 
new  doctrine  is  now  coextenfive  with  every  old  and  every  mo- 
dern fact :  it  applies  with  little  force  to  the  greater  number  of 
phenomena,  and,  in  fimplicity  and  probability,  it  feems  to  ex- 
cel the  fyftem  of  Stahl,  or  that  fyftem  in  its  more  polilhed 
form,  explained  in  the  Elements  of  Macquer,  and  the  earlier 
works  of  Morveau, 

M.  Chaptal,  in  thefe  volumes  commences  with  a  preli- 
minary difcourfe,  containing  the  general  hiftory  of  chemiftry, 
its  object,  and  the  various  application  of  the  fcience  to  arts. 
The  work  itfelf  begins  with  a  partial  definition  of  chemiftry, 
whofe  object  is  faid  to  be  the  afcertaining  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  bodies.  This  is  only  the  analyticalpart  of  the  fci- 
ence 5, 
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cncc ;  but  compofition  is  often,  as  ftri&ly,  a  chemical 
ration.  The  general  do&rines  of  affinity,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  different  operations  follow,  which  are  e  iaiued  with 
great  propriety.  The  elementary  iubftances  arj  few.  Our 
author  treats  of  fire,  heat,  light,  fulphur,  and  ch  reoal.  The 
gaffes  are  the  next  fubjccls,  with  their  combinations,  of  nitro- 
gene  (a  better  term  than  azote  for  inflammable  ai  ),  and  oxi- 
forms  the  atmofphere;  and  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gene,  wbkh  produces  water.  Nkrogene  with  hydrogene,  or 
an  earthy  principle,  forms  the  different  alkalis  ;  and  oxygene 
with  different  bales,  it  is  admitted,  forms  acids.  This  clear 
perfpicuous  arrangement  of  the  fubjec~ts  of  the  fir  ft  volume 
will  probably  prepoffefs  the  reader  in  favour  of  our  author's 
fyftem.  We  (hall  mention  only  a  few  of  the  obfervations, 
more  generally  interesting,  or  of  particular  importance,  for, 
to  detail  particularly  the  different  fa£ts  of  a  fyftem,  or  the 
more  minute  difcuftions,  would  be  ufelefs  and  tirefome. 

It  is  a  remark,  not  fufficiently  attended  to  by  the  different 
fabricators  of  fyftems,  that  folution  is  not  neceffary  for  cryftal- 
lization,  but  only  a  fimple  divifion,  or,  perhaps,  the  fmall  pro- 
portion of  water  let  loofe  while  the  body  is  decompoung.  Gyp- 
fum  and  quartz,  our  author  thinks,  in  this  way,  may  affume 
regular  forms,  and  the  nitre  In  gunpowder,  though  kept  in 
the  dried  place,  will  be  found  to  cryftallife. 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  on  lire  is  an  excellent  one.  It  is 
to  the  caloric  that  the  gafeous  form  of  bodies  is  owing ;  and, 
while  affinity  prevails,  M.  Chaptal  obferves,  the  body  is  folid; 
when  the  caloric  is  in  a  greater  proportion,  the  body  is  air, 
when  thefe  principles  ballance  each  other  it  is  fluid. 

A  very  fmgular  method  of  meafuring  high  degrees  of  heat 
we  ihall  tranferibe : 

'  Several  means  have  been  fucceffively  propofed  for  calculating 
the  higher  degrees  of  heat.  Mr.  Leidenfroft  has  proved  that  the 
hotter  a  metal  is,  the  more  flowly  will  drops  of  water  evaporate 
from  its  furface  ;  and  he  has  propofed  this  principle  for  the  con- 
duction of  pyrometers.  A  drop  of  water  in  an  iron  fpoon, 
heated  to  the  degree  of  boiling  water,  evaporates  in  one  fecond ; 
a  fimilar  drop,  poured  on  melted  lead,  is  diflipated  in  fix  or  feven 
feconds  ;  and  upon  red  hot  iron  in  thirty.  Mr.  Ziegler,  in  his 
Specir  en  de  Digeftore  Papini,  has  found  that  89  feconds  were  re- 
quired to  evaporate  a  drop  of  water  at  520  degrees  of  Fahrenheit; 
and  that  one  fecond  is  fufficient  at  the  300th  degree.  This  phe- 
nomenon, which  is  more  interefting  to  chemiftry  than  pyrometry, 
to  which  it  will  always  afford  refults  little  fufceptible  of  rigorous 
calculation,  appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  the  adhefion  and  decom- 
pofition  of  the  water  upon  the  metal.' 

H  h  4  Sulphur, 
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Sulphur,  the  modern  chemiils  confider  as  a  radical,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  body  which  was  fuppofed  to  furnifh 
Stahl  with  the  mod  decisive  experiment  in  favour  of  phlogis- 
ton, is  equally  decifive  in  favour  of  his  antagonifl.  Various 
plants  contain  fulphur :  fome  fpecies  of  patientia  cocki^aria, 
and  the  rumex  patientia,  in  our  author's  hands,  produced  it  by 
(imply  rafping  and  warning  the  pulp.  M.  le  Veilhrd  obtained 
fulphur  by  fuffering  vegetable  fubitances  to  putrify  in  well-wa- 
ter. Inflammable  air,  which  difTolves  fulphur,  and  forms  he- 
patic air,  does  not  kiJl  animals;  nor  does  it  difToive  animal 
Jubilances,  as  fome  authors  have  fuppofed,  an  effect  more  pro- 
bably  of  the  mep^.ytis.  The  unfortunate  Pilatre  de  Rozier 
breathed  it,  and  let  it  on  fire  while  expiring,  forming  a  curi- 
ous jet  of  flame.  He  even  exploded  the  proper  mixture  of  in- 
flammable and  pure  air  in  his  mouth  •,  and  the  mock,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  dreadful.  Birds  and  animals  do  not  die  in 
it,  but  no  change  is  produced  in  the  air;  fo  that  nothing  is  ab- 
forbed  from  the  blood,  and  nothing  added  to  it.  Amphibious 
animals  feem  to  live  in  it;  but  they  generally  exclude  the  air 
entire,  y  from  their  lungs,  when  they  find  it  not  properly  ref- 
pirable.  When  no  change  is  produced  in  the  air,  our  author 
employs  a  phrafe  fufliciently  cxprefiive,  though  not  chemically 
accurate,  and  fays  the  lungs  do  not  digefl  it.  This,  he  re- 
marks, is  the  cafe  with  afthmatic  lungs,  which  are,  on  that 
account,  continually  languishing,  and  to  fuch  perfons  pure  air 
is  highly  gratifying.  In  confumptive  cafes,  too,  our  author 
thinks  it  gratifying,  rather  than  highly  falutary. 

The  following  very  lingular  obl'ervation,  reflecting  hail,  we 
ihall  preferve  without  a  comment. 

'  Hail  and  fnow  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  ice.  We  may 
confider  hail  as  produced  by  the  fudden  dfengagement  of  the  elas- 
tic fluid,  which  concurs  in  rendering  water  liquid  :  it  is  almoft  al- 
ways accompanied  with  thunder.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Quin- 
quet  have  confirmed  this  theory. — I  will  here  relate  a  fact  to  which 
J  m/felf  was  witnefs,  at  Montpelier,  and  of  which  philofophers 
may  advantageouily  avail  themfelves.  On  the  29th  of  October,, 
1786/  four  inches  of  water  fell  at  Montpelier  ;  a  violent  explofion 
of  thunder,  which  was  heard  about  four  in  the  evening,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  very  near,  caufed  a  mod  dreadful  mower  of  hail. 
At  this  inftant  a  druggill,  who  was  employed  in  his  cellar  in  pre- 
venting the  mifchief  occafioned  by  the  filtration  of  water  through 
the  wall,  was  highly  aftonifhed  to  behold  that  the  water  which  came 
through  the  wall  was  inftantly  changed  into  ice.  He  called  in  fe- 
veral  neighbours  to  partake  of  his  furprife.  I  vifited  the  place  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  and  found  ten  pounds  of  ice  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall;  I  was  well  aifured  that  it  could  not  have  palled 

through 
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through  the  wall,  which  did  not  exhibit  any  crack,  but  appeared 
to  b  in  ver  good  condition.  Did  the  fame  caufe,  which  deter- 
mi  .  the  formation  of  hnil  in  the  atmofphere,  aft  equally  in  this 
cellar  :  —I  relate  the  fact  only,  and  forbear  to  make  any  conjecture 
upon  it.' 

The  nitrogene  gas  (phlogifticated  air),  when  combined  with 
lime,  produces,  in  our  author's  opinion,  the  vegetabile  alkali; 
and,  with  magnefia,  the  mineral  alkali.  The  combination 
of  volatile  alkali  is  now  well  known.  Crude  fal  ammoniac 
may,  we  are  told,  be  obtained  in  this  country  by  treating  the 
dung  of  animals,  which  have  fed  on  [aline  vegetables,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  procefs  is  conducted  in  Egypt.  It  is  faid 
ill  alio  in  the  human  body  in  putrid  fevers ;  for  M.  Model, 
difengaged  a  very  large  quantity  of  alkaline  gas,  by  warning 
his  hands  in  a  folution  of  pot-afh,  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  co- 
pious critical  fweat,  during  the  folution  of  a  fever.  But  it  is 
proved,  that  the  acid  of  the  neutral  difcharged  was  the  muria- 
tic. Borax  is  employed  by  enamellers,  but,  as  it  fwells  with 
heat,  M.  Georgi  recommends,  as  a  fubftitute,  the  following 
fait. 

<c  Natron,  mixed  with  marine  fait  and  Glauber's  fait,  is  to  be 
diffolved  in  lime  water;  and  the  cryftals  which  feparate  by  the 
cooling  of  the  fluid  may  be  fet  apart.  The  lixivium  of  natron  is 
then  to  be  evaporated  ;  and  this  fait  afterwards  diffolved  in  milk. 
The  evaporation  affords  fcarcely  one-eighth  of  the  natron  em- 
ployed, and  the  refidue  may  be  applied  to  the  fame  ufes  as  bo- 
rax." 

The  firft  volume  Concludes  with  a  concife  treatife  on  the 
analyfis  of  mineral  waters.  It  is  added  in  this  place  to  render 
the  fize  of  the  volumes  more  equal. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  a  very  valuable  fyftem  of  litho- 
logy,  confiding  of  an  account  of  the  properties  of  each  kind 
of  earth;  the  earthy  falts,  produced  by  a  combination  of  each 
with  the  different  acids ;  the  earthy  mixtures,  or  the  refults  of 
the  union  of  each  kind  with  every  other,  as  they  occur  in  na- 
ture *,  the  different  ftony  mixtures,  or  rocks ;  the  compound 
itones,  formed  by  a  reunion  of  quartzofe  (tones  with  each  other; 
and  thofe  compound  Hones  which  arife  from  a  mixture  and  re- 
union of  the  different  genera,  concluding  with  the  diamond, 
fmgly,  as  not  referable  to  any  particular  clafs.  This  divilion 
comprehends  three  great  claffes,  faline  (tones,  earthy  mixtures, 
and  ftony  mixtures.  We  can  felect  only  a  few  of  the  moll  in- 
tereiting  obfervations. 

•  One  part  of  the  fluate  of  lime,  fufed  with  four  parts  of  cau* 
3ic  fixed  alkali,  form  a  fak  infoluble  in  water.     The  fame  quantity 
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of  fluate  of  lime,  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  carbonate 
©f  pot-am.,  or  mild  vegetable  alkali,  affords  a  foluble  fait;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water  a  calcareous  earth  is  found,  which 
proves  that  the  fluoric  acid  is  not  feparated  but  by  double  affinity. 
'  This  (tone,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  employed  but  as  a 
flux,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  ornaments,  appears  to  me  to  deferve 
the  moil  particular  attention.  Its  texture  feems  to  be  lamellated 
like  the  diamond  ;  and  like  that  ftone  it  is  not  capable  of  double 
refraction,  as  the  abbe  Rochon  has  obferved.  Its  phoiphorefcence 
haslikewife  fome  relation  with  the  combuftibility  of  the  diamond, 
and  it  has  lively  and  varied  colours.  All  thefe  circumllances  efta- 
blim  an  analogy  between  thefe  two  fubftances  ;  and  mi^ht  lead  us 
to  fufpcft  that  the  conftituent  principles  of  the  diai  iond  exiil  in 
this  ftone,  mixed  and  combined  with  an  acid  and  lime,  &c.' 

Every  part,  which  relates  to  pottery,  is  clear,  concife,  and 
interfiling  ;  and  the  fhort  Life  of  Bernard  de  Palifiey,  the  great 
improver  of  fayencery  (the  manufacture  of  Delft  ware,  ray- 
ence),  is  angularly  curious.  *  He  exhibits  himfelf  building 
and  rebuilding  his  furnaces ;  always  on  the  eve  of  fuccefs ; 
worn  out  by  labour  and  misfortune ;  the  derifion  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  the  object  of  the  angry  remonftrances  of  his  wife  ^  and 
reduced  to  burn  his  furniture,  and  even  the  wood-work  of  his 
houfe,  to  keep  his  furnace  going.  His  workman  prefles  him 
for  money:  he  (trips  himfelf  and  gives  him  his  cloaths.*  This 
is  a  true  picture  of  ardent,  vehement,  inventive  genius,  ftrug- 
gling  with  difficulties  :  he  was  at  laft  fuccefsful ;  the  founder 
of  a  new  and  ufeful  manufacture,  and  the  victim  of  virulent, 
intolerant  fanaticifm-,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three !  Our  author's 
experiments  on  the  ufe  of  lava  as  a  flux  are  highly  ufeful. 

'  i.  That  lava  may  be  ufe  J  as  a  flux  in  glafs-houfes  to  diminifh 
the  confumption  of  foda.  This  is  the  fingle  purpofe  I  at  that 
time  propofed  to  myfelf,  and  I  have  clearly  accomplished  it.  u 
By  the  refults  of  experiments  which  have  Ihevvn  that  refractory 
fand  becomes  fufed  in  the  glafs  furnace  by  a  mixture  of  lava.  2. 
By  the  effects  obtained  in  all  the  works  in  the  large  way,  in  which 
the  addition  of  lava  permitted  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
foda. 

f  2.  It  is  very  difficult  to  eftablifh  a  rigorous  procefs,  applicable 
to  all  circumflances,  by  which  lava  may  be  wrought  without  addi- 
tion. My  bottles  into  which  the  lava  entered  as  a  component  part, 
were  fcarcely  known,  efore.it  was  publifhed  that  they  were  for- 
med of  lava  without  addition  ;  nothing  mere  being  faid  to  be  re- 
quired than  to  fufe  ilie  lava  in  order  to  form  bottles.  This  ftrange 
report  affected  me  very  little  in  the  principle  ;  becaufe  I  had  nei- 
ther fpoken,  written,  nor  printed  any  thing  which  was  capable  of 

giving 
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giving  authority  to  fuch  an  error:  and  I  was  content  to  reply  to 
all  perfons  who  demanded  information,  by  informing  them  that 
experience  had  taught  me  that  an  addition  of  lava  diminilhed  the 
proportion  of  foda  in  the  compofition  of  glafs,  and  that  this  ncwr 
principle  rendered  the  bottles  lighter  and  ltronger. 

«  3.  That  the  only  advantage  which  can  be  derived  from  fufing 
lava  without  addition,  is  to  pour  it  out  into  moulds,  to  form  pav- 
ing (tones,  chimney  jams,  &c.  The  facility  with  which  it  is  fufed 
by  the  afiiftance  of  pit-coal,  would  render  thefe  works  of  fmall 
expence ;  and  it  might  eafily  be  decorated  by  incruitong  it  with 
metallic  colours. 

*  4.  That  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  volcanic  products  pro- 
duces fuch  a  variety  in  the  refults  of  their  fufion,  that  I  confiderit 
as  impofTible  to  aflign  a  conftant  and  invariable  procefs,  by  which 
the  fame  refult  may  infallibly  be  obtained.  ri  his  circumiiance 
renders  it  neceflary  to  make  preliminary  trials  in  all  cafes  wherein 
.  it  is  intended  to  ufe  bafaltes  in  the  fabrication  of  bottles.' 

A  very  comprehenfive  geological  fyftem  follows;  but  it 
is  the  outline  only  of  a  feries  of  fa£ts  deduced  from,  and  fup- 
ported  by,  obfervation. 

The  account  of  metals  is  included  alfo  in  this  fecond  vo- 
lume, in  which  a  minute  enquirer  might  obferve  fome  omif- 
fions  ;  but  we  have  found  nothing  mifreprefented.  M.  Chap- 
tal,  without  a  wifh  to  fupport  any  theory,  defcribes  the  fevc- 
ral  facts  with  equal  judgment  and  ability,  introducing  his  re- 
marks with  an  account  of  the  general  properties  of  metals,  the 
defcription  of  mines,  of  allaying,  reducing,  &c.  The  veri- 
fiable (tone  of  Becher,  the  fureft  indication  of  the  prefence  of 
metals  was,  in  M.  Chaptal's  opinion,  the  ponderous  fpar  (mar- 
mor  metallicum  of  Cronftedt),  though  ufually  underftood  to 
be  quartz. 

The  different  metals  are  defcribed  in  the  inverfe  order. 
Arfenic  and  the  femimetals  holding  the  firft  rank,  and  gold 
the  laft.  It  is,  however,  the  mod  natural  and  convenient  or- 
der for  a  chemift.  Plumbago  and  molybdama,  from  their  acid 
nature,  might  perhaps  have  followed  ;  but  the  former  of  thefe, 
as  our  author  endeavours  to  prove,  is  a  carbure  of  iron,  and, 
on  that  account,  it  more  properly  follows  iron,  though  vari- 
ous refpecTable  chemifls  are  of  a  different  opinion :  our  au- 
thor's experiments  on  this  fubjecT  are  not  unexceptionable.  It 
is  formed  often  in  the  humid  way  in  wells,  and  even  in  the 
ftreets,  for  the  black  mud  of  Paris  is  faid  to  be  plumbago 
formed  in  the  humid  way.  Thefe  are,  however,  opinions  not 
yet  fully  afcertained.  Of  the  different  metals,  the  account  of 
iron  is  exceedingly  full  and  valuable :  the  little  effays  on  mer- 
cury and  filver  are  equally  fo.  Tin  feems  to  have  been  exa- 
mined 
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mined  with  lefs  accuracy;  and  the  peculiar  excellency  of  the 
Cornim  tin,  over  that  of  Banca,  not  fufhcientjy  ascertained  :  it 
depends  on  its  fuperior  ductility  and  fplendor  •,  and,  as  its  pro- 
perties are  now  underfiood,  the  product  of  the  Caifiterides  will 
extend  to  the  Eaft,  and  give  a  fuperiority  in  commerce  to  this 
country  as  it  formerly  did,  in  fo  extenfive  a  degree  in  the  South. 
Our  author  feems  to  have  omitted  the  ufe  of  tin,  as  precipi- 
tated on  brafs,  in  a  minute  but  important  manufacture,  pins$ 
and  in  the  covering  of  copper  veftels,  he  thinks  there  arc 
numerable  points  of  copper  expofed  to  the  action  of  folveiits. 
The  tranflator  tells  us,  that  the  tin  ufed  is  rather  a  kind  of 
bell  or  fpeculum  metal;  but  we  fufpect  that  he  has  been  mif- 
led  in  this  refpect :  we  remember  Ijeing  tome  years  finee  en- 
gaged in  a  kind  of  difpute,  respecting  a  patent  obtained  for  a 
more  durable  tinning,  and  we  then  examined  the  different  pru- 
cefTes  at  length;  but  the  tin  employed  in  the  common  opera- 
tion was,  at  that  time,  of  the  pureit  nature.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  block-tinning  introduced  fmce  that  period,  which  may 
have  fuggefted  his  remark,  and  the  nature  of  the  metal  em- 
ployed may  confirm  it.  We  fhall  ta  portunity  of  exa- 
mining this  fubject.  It  is  a  i  phyfical  fact,'  we  are  told  in 
this  volume,  that  gold  is  found  in  vegetables.  The  tranfpa- 
rency  of  gold-leaf  is  alfo  mentioned,  but,  in  the  account,  we 
fufpecr.  fome  error.  We  examined  it  once  carefully  in  an  ex- 
cellent microfcope,  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  and  faw  indeed  in 
fome  parts  a  green  tinge,  but  it  was  fo  partial  and  irregular, 
that  we  thought  it  mud  be  owing  to  the  irregular  impremoii 
of  the  hammer,  which  had  in  fome  meafure  deftroyed  the  con- 
tinuity. 

In  the  third  volume,  we  find  the  chemical  hiftory  of  vege- 
table and  animal  fubftances  ;  and,  among  thefe,  we  meet  with 
the  inflammables ;  thefe  are  almoft  wholly  of  vegetable  origin, 
except  fulphur,  which  ranks  among  the  elements.  After  a 
general  defcription  of  the  ftructure  of  vegetables,  M.  Chaptal 
proceeds  to  the  nutritive  principles,  particularly  water,  earth, 
nitrogenous  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  light.  The  refults  of  ve- 
getable nutrition  and  evolution  are  the  different  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, oils,  refins,  mucilage,  fugar,  honey,  wood,  the  pe- 
culiar juices  obtained  by  incifion,  exprelhon,  &c.  Though 
confidering  oils  in  this  view  be  in  fome  meafure  breaking  a  na- 
tural order,  which  will  admit  of  general  remarks,  yet  the  dis- 
advantage is  partly  compenfated  by  the  connection  which  is 
{hown  to  fubfift  between  the  inflammables,  and  other  vegetable 
productions  of  a  fimilar  nature,  though  apparently  in  a  different 
form.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  difadvantages  feem  to  pre- 
dominate; but  the  difcuffion  of  this  queition  would*  not  be 

very 
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Very  important  •,  and  it  would  be  extenfive,  as  it  muftinclude 
an  examination  'of  another  queftion,  whether  analyfis  or  exter- 
nal forms  be  the  beft  foundation  of  arranging  the  objects  of  the 
chemift.  It  might  be  fhown  that  M.  Chaptal  has  not  adhered 
very  cloiely  to  either  principle. 

The  volatile  parts  of  vegetables  are  the  next  fubjecl:  of  the 
ehemifl's  attention,  and  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  confiderthe 
effects  of  menftrua  and  the  other  caufes  of  the  decomposition  of 
vegetables  deprived  of  life,  includingjthe  chemical  hiftoryof  pit- 
coal,  fermentation,  and  its  various  produces.  The  laft  part  re- 
lates to  animal  fubftances,  and  the  parts  of  various  animals 
employed  in  medicine.  The  whole  concludes  with  obferva- 
tions  on  putrefaction. 

In  thofe  parts  which  relate  te  vegetation,  and  the  vegetables 
employed  in  medicine,  there  are  various  minute  errors  of  no 
elTential  confequence.  They  relate  either  to  medical  effects,  or 
occafionally  to  the  tree  fuppofed  to  produce  the  different  fub- 
je£f_s.  The  obfervations  on  oils  and  varnifhes  are  of  very  con- 
fiderable  importance,  though  the  latter  fubjecl:  is  a  little  unna- 
turally broken  by  fome  ingredients  belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom;  and  there  are  a  few  other  fubjects  in  which  we  have 
to  regret  our  author's  divifion,  or  that  he  had  not  boldly  broken 
the  fetters  of  fyflem,  and  united  thofe  fubjeefs  whofe  proper- 
ties are  very  intimately  related.  Fixed  air,  for  instance,  vege- 
table acids,  and  tartar,  are  at  very  different  parts  of  the  work, 
and  even  in  different  volumes.  Of  another  fubjecl:  a  compre- 
hensive but  judicious  and  accurate  account  is  given:  we  allude  to 
the  princtples.of  dying.  We  (hall  extract  our  author's  arguments 
in  confirmation  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  pit-coal,  winch,  how- 
ever, will  not  obtain  a  very  general  confent. 

*  Vegetables  have  been  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation 
of  pit-coal ;  but  a  few  foreib  being  buried  in  the  earth  are  not 
furHcient  to  form  the  mountains  of  coal  which  exift  in  its  bowels. 
A  greater  caufe,  more  proporuoned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effect, 
is  required  ;  and  we  find  it  only  in  that  prodigious  quantity  of  ve- 
getables which  grows  in  the  feas,  and  is  ftill  increafed  by  the  im- 
menfe  mafs  of  thofe  which  are  carried  down  by  rivers.  Thefe  ve- 
getables, carried  away  by  trte  currents,  are  agitated,  heaped  to- 
gether, and  broken  by  the  waves  ;  and  afterwards  become  covered 
with  Grata  of  argillaceous  or  calcareous  earth,  and  are  decompofed. 
It  is  eafier  to  conceive  how  thefe  mafTes  of  vegetables  may  form 
ftrata  of  coal,  than  that  the  remains  of  fhells  mould  form1  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe. 

c  The  direct  proofs  which  may  be  given  of  the  truth  of  this 
theory  are— i 

*  1.  The  prefence  of  vegetables  in  coal  mines.     The  bamboo 

and 
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and  banana  trees  are  found  in  the  coal  of  Alais.     It  is  common  to 
find  terreftrial  vegetables  confounded  with  marine  plants. 

<  2.  The  prints  of  fhells  and  of  fifh  are  likewife  found  in  the 
ftrata  of  coal,  and  not  unfrequently  (hells  themfelv^s.  The  pit- 
coal  of  Or  fan  and  that  of  Saint-Efprit  contain  a  prodigious  num- 
ber. 

■  3.  It  is  evidently  feen,  by  the  nature  of  the  mountains  which 
contain  charcoal,  that  their  formation  has  been  fubmarine  ;  for 
they  all  confift  either  of  fchiftus,  or  grit,  or  lime-ftone.  The  fe- 
condary  fchiftus  is  a  kind  of  coal  in  which  the  earthy  principle 
predominates  over  the  bituminous.  Sometimes  even  this  fchillus 
is  combuftible,  as  is  feen  in  that  of  St.  George  near  Milhaud. 
The  texture  of  the  vegetables,  and  the  impreiiion  of  fifli  are  very 
well  preferved  in  the  fchiftus.  The  origin  of  the  fchiftus  is  there- 
fore fubmarine  ;  and  confequently  lb  likewife  muft  be  the  origin  of 
the  coal  diftributed  in  ftrata  through  its  thicknefs. 

*  The  grit-ftone  confifts  of  fand  heaped  together,  carried  into 
the  fea  by  the  rivers,  and  thrown   up  againft  the  fhores  by  the 
waves.     The  ftrata  of  bitumen  which  are  found  in  thefe  cannot 
herefore  but  come  from  the  fea. 

■  Calcareous  earth  rarely  contains  ftrata  of  coal,  but  is  merely 
impregnated  with  it,  as  at  St.  Ambroife,  at  Servas,  &c.  where 
the  bitumen  forms  a  cement  with  the  calcareous  earth.' 

In  the  analyfis  of  animal  fubftances  we  find  little  par- 
ticularly new  or  interefling.  This  part  of  chemifiYy  has  been 
lately  much  improved  ;  and  it  is  a  fufficient  recommendation  to 
obferve,  that  our  author's  account  contains  the  whole  of  the 
late  discoveries,  fo  far  as  we  recolledl,  detailed  in  a  manner 
equally  accurate  and  judicious. 

The  tranflator,  Mr.  Nicholfon,  who  joins  to  no  inconfider- 
able  knowledge  of  chemiftry,  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
French  lauguage,  cannot  be  fufpe£ted  of  error.  But,  as  we 
have  not  the  original  before  us,  we  can  only  fay,  that  the  tranr 
nation  is  neither  deformed  by  provincialifnis,  nor  ftiffened  by 
an  affectation  of  accuracy.  It  is  the  ftyle  of  a  man  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fubjecl:,  and  has  every  internal  evidence  of 
being  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  original.  Some  notes  and 
corrections  are  added :  the  latter  relate  chiefly  to  little  over- 
fights,  quas  incuria  fudit ;  the  former  are  elucidations  of  fome 
facts  which  the  author  feems  not  to  have  been  fully  informed 
of.  We  could  have  wifhed  thefe  notes  to  have  been  more  nu- 
merous. On  the  whole,  while  we  think  this  the  belt  elemen- 
tary work  of  chemiftry  which  the  continent  has  afforded,  we 
eught  to  thank  the  ingenious  tranflator  for  his  care  in  the  com* 
munication  of  M.  Chaptal's  fyftem  to  the  Englifh  reader. 
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Reltquia  Rudbeckiatue,  five  Campdrum  Elyfiorum.  Libr'i  pr'mi. 
Olim  ab  0/ao  Rttdbeckio>  pa  tie  Iff filio  \  Upfalie,  Anno  1 7  02. 
Editl  qiite  fuperfunt  aajefiis  nominibus  Linneanis.  Cura  jf. 
E.   Smith.   Folio.    10s.  6d.  feivcd.  Impenfis  Editoris.   1791. 

"O  UDBECK  is  an  interefting  name  to  every  philofopher. 
"■  To  the  father  we  are  pretty  certainly  indebted  for  the 
firft  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  veilels  *;  and  to  the  father 
we  owe  probably  the  firil  defign  of  publifhing  the  Campi  Ely- 
fii,  though  the  ton  is  faid  to  have  greatly  aflifled  him  in  the 
execution,  and  to  the  fon,  in  fome  authors,  the  whole  is  attri- 
buted. The  blocks  engraved  for  this  purpofe  were  numerous* 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  whole  work  mould  contain 
10,000,  or  11,000  figures,  but  the  two  firft  books  were  only 
publilhed.  The  firft,  though  we  believe  not  firft  publifhed, 
contained  the  grafles,  and  thefe  alone  the  father  feems  to  have 
completed  •,  the  fecond  was  begun  by  Rudbeck  fenior,  but 
finifhed  by  the  united  care  of  his  fon  and  grandfon.  It  con- 
tained the  liliacse  and  bulbous  erchidese,  and,  like  the  grafles, 
drfpofed  in  the  order  oi  Bauhine  :  the  whole  was  fuppofed  to 
.have  been  deftroyed  in  the  fire  at  Upfal  in  1702  •,  and  indeed 
of  the  firft  book,  only  three  copies  remain ;  two  in  Sweden, 
and  one  in  Sherrard's  botanical  collection  at  Oxford.  Of  the 
fecond  book  there  were  but  a  few  only,  one  of  which  Haller 
mentions  to  have  been  in  his  poffcflion,  and  defcribes  it  as 
containing  many  repetitions  of  the  fame  plant,  under  differ- 
ent forms,  and  particularly  among  the  orchides.  The  orchis 
laponum  is  reprefented,  which  is  really  a  fpecies  of  calceo- 
lus. 

When  the  widow  of  Linnaeus  left  the  houfe  appointed  for 
the  profeflbr  of  botany,  fome  pieces  of  wood  were  difcovered, 
and  on  examination  they  were  found  to  be  the  blocks  of  the 
firft  book  of  Rudbeck's  work.  The  younger  Linnxus  imme- 
diately engaged  in  republifhing  this  book,  but  foon,  from  hafte 
and  unfteadinefs,  relinquifhed  the  talk,  and  the  blocks  were 
ufed  to  light  the  fire  or  drefs  the  dinners.  Of  130,  not  more 
than  80  of  thofe  which  filled  the  firft  book  remain.  They 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  very  carefully  re- 
publifhed  this  book,  and  faved  the  ill-fated  blocks  from  a  third 
fire.     The    defcriptions  were   added    from   the   Sherardian 

*  He  feems  to  have  firft  fcen  the  lymphatic  veflels  in  1649,  arjd  called 
them  vafa  hepatis  aquofa,  as  in  that  organ  they  were  firft  difcovered.  They 
were  mentioned  in  an  academical  difTertation,  publifhed  in  165a  at  Arofen, 
an  epifcopd  city  of  Sweden  mar  Upfal.  Thefe  veflels  were  more  particularly 
defcribed  iu  another  difTertation,  publifhed  at  the  fame  place  in  1653.  Bar- 
tholhrc  aed  BourdcJot  had  certainly  not  feen  them  in  165*. 

copy 
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copy.  They  feem  to  have  been  engraved  with  great  fpirit  and 
accuracy ;  but  it  is  ufelefs  to  tranfcribe  the  names.  In  the 
Appendix  there  are  fome  plates,  refembling  thofe  in  the  firft 
and  fecond  books  of  the  Campi  Elyfii  \  but  they  are  probably 
varieties,  and  were  perhaps  engraved  by  miftake.  One  was 
defigned  for  the  eighth  book.  It  is  Parnaflia  Paluftris  Linnrei. 
Four  others  are  much  worn,  and  occurred  among  the  blocks 
of  Rudbeck  from  accident  only. 

■i  ■  '  ■  .        ■ 

Index  Ornithologicits,  five  Syflema  Ornithologies  comp left 'ens  Avi- 
um Divijionem  in  Claffes,  Ordines,  Genera,  Species,  iplarum- 
que  Var'ietates  :  adjetiis  Syno7iymis,  Locis>  Defer  iptionibus^ 
&c.  Studio  &"  Opera  Joannis  Latham.  Sumptibus  Autho- 
rise 1  Vols,  ^to,  1/.  1 1  j.  6d.  Boards.  Leigh  and  Sotheby. 
1790. 

INE  years  have  almoft  elapfed  fince  Mr.  Latham  publifhed 
the  firft  volume  of  his  Synopfis,  which  was  followed  by 
two  others.  In  our  review  of  thefe  volumes,  which  occur  in 
vol.  liv.  p.  309,  lvii.  248,  and  lx.  256,  respectively,  of  our 
Journal,  we  have  had  occafion  to  explain  the  author's  fyftem 
at  fufficient  length,  and  to  point  out  the  more  leading  and  im- 
portant variations  from  the  work  of  Linnaeus.  On  the  fulleft 
xefleclion,  we  do  not  always  find  thefe  variations  juftified  by  a 
minute  examination  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  arrangement ; 
but,  as  what  we  confider  to  be  errors,  occur  chiefly  in  the  or- 
ders, the  difadvantage  is  not  confiderable. 

In  this  Index  our  author  chara&erifes  each  genus  and  fpe- 
cies;  adding  at  the  end,  the  various  fynonyms  from  the  bell 
authors,  and  a  greater  number  than  has  occurred  to  our  no- 
tice in  any  other/yilern  ;  a  circumftance  which  greatly  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  work  before  us,  and  fixes  an  epoch  in  orni- 
thology to  which  every  future  obfervation  fhould  be  referred. 
The  definitions  are  clear,  concife,  and  discriminated;  and 
when  we  add,  that  the  manner  is  that  of  Linnreus,  marking 
more  frequently  at  tire  end  the  minuter  peculiarities,  a  fpeci- 
men  will  be  unnecelTary. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  whole  is  a  general  description  of  the 
parts  of  birds,  including  of  courfe,  as  in  the  Syftema  Natura?> 
a  definition  of  the  technical  and  Scientific  language.  We  mull 
leave  our  author,  with  our  beft  wifhes  for  the  future  fuccefs  of 
Bis  ftudies,  and  our  thanks  for  the  very  valuable  observations 
brought  together  in  this  concife  and  convenient  fornix 
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An  Appeal  from  the  Nciv  to  the  Oldl-Vhigs^  in  Confluence  of 
fome  late  Dlfcuffions  in  Parliament,  relative  to  the  Refleclions 
on  the  French  Revolution.     8vo.  $s.  fewed.    Dodfley.   179 1* 

'TTHE  mild,  argumentative  ftyle  of  this  Appeal  feenis  to  op- 
"*  pofe  the  general  opinion,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Burke, 
or,  perhaps,  more  properly  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  af- 
fociated  the  idea  of  Mr.  Burke's  productions  with  a  perpe- 
tual brilliancy  of  fpirit,  fire,  and  imagination,  with  new  and 
unufual  combinations,  with  the  corufcations  of  metaphor  and 
imagery.  If  tried  on  thofe  flatutes,  we  lhall  find  only  the  '  fcat- 
tered  limbs'  of  poetry ;  but  we  (hall  find  thefe  limbs  fo  well 
preferred,  the  fpirit  and  animation  of  the  mufcles  fo  finking 
and  correct,  that  we  fliall  fcarcely  doubt  of  the  Torfo  to  which 
they  belong.  It  is  impoffible,  however,  to  avoid  concluding 
that,  if  this  Appeal  be  not  the  production  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is 
evidently  written  with  his  concurrence,  and  probably  with  his 
alnitance.  The  object  is  to  fhow,  that  his  conduct  has  been 
entirely  confiftent  with  the  principles  of  the  whigs  of  the  laft 
century,  though  it  has  differed  a  little  from  the  fentiments  of 
die  great  exemplars  of  modern  whiggifm. 

The  work  begins  with  the  fmgular  fimpficity  of  one  of  Pla* 
to's  Dialogues,  or  of  the  converfations  of  Socrates ;  with  a 
fimplicity,  which  even  at  firft  appears  a  garb  put  on,  defigned 
to  veil  the  author  or  his  object.  When  he  engages  more  pro- 
feffedly  in  the  argument,  he  endeavours  to  exculpate  Mr- 
Burke  from  committing  his  affociates  or  his  party  :  the  author 
of  the  Reflections  took  pains  to  fhow,  that  he  fpoke  his  own 
fentiments  only.  The  French  revolution,  it  is  obferved  in  this 
Appeal,  could  have  no  connection  with  the  parties  in  Eng- 
land, except  they  chofe  by  their  application  of  it  to  bring  the 
example  home  :  that  they  did  fo  we  ought  not  to  affirm,  becaufe 
they  difclaim  the  imputation  j  but  the  triumphant  celebration 
leads  us  to  fufpect,  that  it  was  the  defign,  at  leaft,  of  fome  of 
the  moft  eager  and  forward  of  the  party.  Let  us  felect  a 
ftrong  pafTage  on  this  fubject  from  another  part  of  the  work. 

'  There  are  times  ana  circumftances,  in  which  not  to  fpeak  out  is 
is  at  lead  to  connive.  Many  think  it  enough  for  them,  that  the 
principles  propagated  by  thefe  clubs  and  focieties,  enemies  to  their 
country  and  its  conftitution,  are  not  owned  by  the  modern  Whigs 
in  parliament,  who  are  fo  warm  in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Burke 
and  his  book,  and  of  courfe,  of  all  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
conftitutional  Whigs  of  this  kingdom.  Certainly  they  are  not 
owned.  But  are  they  condemned  with  the  fame  zeal  as  Mr.  Burke 
and  his  book  are  condemned  ?  Are  fhey  condemned  at  all  ?  Are 
they  rejected  or  difcountenanced  in  any  way  whatsoever  ?     Is  any 
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man  who  would  fairly  examine  into  the  demeanour  and  principle* 
of  thofe  focieties,  and  that  too  very  moderately,  and  in  the  way 
lather  of  admonition  than  of  punimment,  is  fuch  a  man  even  de- 
cently treated  ?  h  he  not  reproached  as  if,  in  condemning  fuch 
principles,  he  had  beheld  the  conduct  of  his  whole  life,  fuggefting 
that  his  life  had  been  governed  by  principles  fimilar  to  thofewhick. 
he  now  reprobates  ?  The  French  fyftVm  is  in  the  mean  time,  by 
many  active  agents  out  of  doors,  rapturoufly  praifed  ;  the  Britifh 
confutation  is  coldly  tolerated.  But  thefe  conftitutions  are  differ- 
ent, both  in  the  foundation  and  in  the  whole  fuperftructure ;  and 
it  is  plain,  that  you  cannot  build  up  the  one  but  on  the  ruins  of 
the  other.  After  all,  if  the  French  be  a  fuperior  fyftem  of  liber- 
ty, why,  mould  we  not  adopt  it  ?  To  what  end  are  our  praifes  ? 
Is  excellence  held  out  to  us  only  that  we  mould  not  copy  after  it  t 
And  what  is  there  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  in  the  climate 
of  France,  which  renders  that  fpecies  of  republic  fitted  for  them, 
and  unfuitable  to  us?  A  ftrong  and  marked  difference  between  the 
two  nations  ought  to  be  (hewn,  before  we  can  admit  a  conftant  af- 
fected panegyric,  a  minding  annual  commemoration,  to  be  without 
any  tendency  to  an  example.* 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  defend  the  introduction  of  the 
affairs  of  France  to  the  Englifh  parliament ;  and,  what  we  con- 
flder  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  his  Appeal,  draws  the  outline 
of  what  Mr.  Burke  intended  to  have  faid.  The  commencement 
of  his  fpeech,  and  fo  much  of  it  as  he  delivered,  lead  us  great- 
ly to  regret  that  it  was  not  continued  and  concluded :  the  fub- 
ftance,  perhaps  all  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  receive,  is  able 
and  judicious.  From  this  fountain  we  can  only  draw  a  fmatt 
portion. 

■  He  would  have  (hewn  that  the  univerfal  peace  and  concord 
amongit  nations,  which  thefe  common  enemies  to  mankind  had 
held  out  with  the  fame  fraudulent  ends  and  pretences  with  which 
they  had  uniformly  conducted  every  part  of  their  proceedings,  wa3., 
a  coarfe  and  clumfy  deception,  unworthy  to  be  propofed  as  an  ex- 
ample, by  an  informed  and  fagacious  Britifh  fenator,  to  any  other 
country. — That  far  from  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  they  medi- 
tated war  againft  all  other  governments ;  and  propofed  fyftemati- 
cally  to  excite  in  them  all  the  very  worft  kind  of  (editions,  in  order 
(  to  lead  to  their  common  deftru&ion. — That  they  had  difcovered, 
in  the  few  inftances  in  which  they  have  hitherto  had  the  power  of 
dikovering  it,  (as  at  Avignon,  and  in  the  Comtat,  at  Cavilhon, 
and  at  Carpentras)  in  what  a  favage  manner  they  mean  to  conduit 
the  feditions  and  wars  they  have  planned  againft:  their  neighbours 
for  the  fake  of  putting  them-  Ives  at  the  head  of  a  confederation  of 
republics  as  wild  and  as  mifchievous  as  their  own.    He  would  have 
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(hewn  in  what  manner  that  wicked  fchcme  was  carried  on  in  thofe 
places,  without  being  directly  either  owned  or  difchimed,  in  hopes 
that  the  undone  people  mould  at  length  be  obliged  to  fly  to  their 
tyrannic  protection,  as  fome  fort  of  refuge  from  their  barbarous 
and  treacherous  hoftility.  He  would  have  (hewn  from  thofe  ex- 
amples, that  neither  this  nor  any  other  fociety  could  be  in  fafety  as 
long  as  fuch  a  public  enemy  was  in  a  condition  to  continue  directly 
or  indirectly  fuch  practices  againft  its  peace. — That  Great  Britain 
was  a  principal  object  of  their  machinations;  and  that  they  had 
begun  by  eftablifhing  correfoondences,  communications,  and  a  fort 
of  federal  union  with  the  factious  here.— That  no  practical  tnjoy- 
ment  of  a  thing  fo  imperfect  and  precarious,  as  human  happinefs 
muft  be,  even  under  the  very  beft  of  governments,  could  be  a  fe- 
curity  for  the  exiftence  of  thefe  governments,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  principles  of  France,  propagated  from  that  grand 
fchool  of' every  diforder,  and  every  vice.' 

In  this  fpeech  he  attacked  with  great  (perhaps  too  great) 
force,  the  new  Frencli  conftitution,  and  the  conduct:  of  the 
national  afTembly ;  and  it  is  ably  apologiied  for,  by  remarking, 
that  the  Englifh  conftitution  wanted  no  defence;  and  that  this 
offspring  of  the  moment,  of  the  collected  and  overflowing  en- 
thufiafm  of  many  years,  was  reprefented  as  fomething  infinite- 
ly great  and  glorious,  borrowing,  probably,  its  fublimity  from 
its  obfeurity,  for  it  was  not  yet  concluded.  Let  us  extract:  a 
paflage  from  this  part,  wholly  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Reflections. 

<c  But  Mr.  Fox  does  not  make  the  panegyric  of  the  new  confti- 
tution; it  is  the  deftruction  only  of  the  abfolute  monarchy  he  com- 
mends." When  that  namelefs  thing  which  has  been  lately  fet  up 
in  France  was  defcribed  as  "  the  mod  ftupendous  and  glorious  edi- 
fice of  liberty,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human 
integrity  in  any  time  or  country,"  it  might  at  firft,  have  led  the 
hearer  into  an  opinion,  that  the  conftruction  of  the  uew  fabric  was 
an  object  of  admiration,  as  well  as  the  demolition  of  the  old.  The 
gentleman,  however,  has  explained  himfelf ;  and  it  would  be  too 
like  that  captious  and  cavilling  fpirit,  which  I  fo  perfectly  deteft, 
if  I  were  to  pin  down  the  language  of  an  eloquent  and  ardent  mind, 
to  the  punctilious  exactnefs  of  a  pleader.  Then  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
mean  to  applaud  that  monftrous  thing,  which,  by  the  courtefy  of 
France,  they  call  a  conftitution.  I  eafily  believe  it.  Far  from 
meriting  the  praifes  of  a  great  genius  like  Mr.  Fox,  it  cannot  be 
approved  by  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  or  coftimon  information. 
He  cannot  admire  the  change  of  one^»iece  of  barbarifm  for  another, 
and  a  worfe.  He  cannot  rejoice  at  the  deftruction  of  a  monarchy, 
mitigated  by  manners,  refpectful  to  laws  and  ufages,  and  attentive, 
perhaps  but  too  attentive  to  public  opinion,  in  favour  of  the  tyran- 
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ny  of  a  licentious,  ferocious,  and  favage  multitude,  without  laws, 
manners,  or  morals,  and  which  fo  far  from  refpedting  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind,  infolently  endeavours  to  alter  all  the  principles 
and  opinions,  which,  have  hitherto  guided  and  contained  the  world, 
and  to  force  them  into  a  conformity  to  their  views  and  actions.  His 
mind  is  made  to  better  things. 

'  That  a  man  mould  rejoice  and  triumph  in  the  deflruttion  of  an 
abfolute  monarchy  \  that  in  fuch  an  event  he  fhould  overlook  the 
captivity,  difgrace,  and  degradation  of  an  unfortunate  prince,  and 
the  continual  danger  to  a  life  which  exifts  only  to  be  endangered  ; 
that  he  fhould  overlook  the  utter  ruin  of  whole  orders  and  clafTes 
of  men,  extending  itfetf  directly,  or  in  its  neareft  confequences,  to 
at  leaft  a  million  of  our  kind,  and  to  at  leaft  the  temporary  wretch- 
ednefs  of  an  whole  community,  I  do  not  deny  to  be  in  fome  fort 
natural.  Becaufe,  when  people  fee  a  political  object,  which  they 
ardently  defire,  but  in  one  point  of  view,  they  are  apt  extremely 
to  palliate,  or  under-rate  the  evils  which  may  arife  in  obtaining  it. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  humanity  of  thofe  perfons.  Their  good- 
nature I  am  the  laft  man  in  the  world  to  difpute.  It  only  mews 
that  they  are  not  fufSciently  informed,  or  fufficiently  confiderate. 
When  they  come  to  reflect  fcriouily  on  the  tranfa&ion,  they  will 
think  themfelves  bound  to  examine  what  the  object:  is  that  has  been 
acquired  by  all  this  havock/ 

The  inconfiitency  of  thofe  who  praife  fo  highly  what  is  yet 
incomplete,  and  another  inconfiitency,  no  lefs  ftriking,  that 
of  forming  a  conftitution,  in  a  moment,  unalterable  to  poste- 
rity, though  the  foundation  of  the.  whole  fyftem  is,  that  one 
generation  has  no  right  to  bind  another,  are  pointed  out  with 
a  degree  of  fpirit  and  indignant  farcafm,  which  are  truly  ad- 
mirable. 

Inconfiitency  is  the  next  charge  againft  Mr.  Burke,  which 
the  author  of  the  Appeal  purpofes  to  defend.  This  is,  however, 
a  ipacious  field,  in  which,  while  the  harveft  is  plenteous,  fome 
gleanings  yet  remain.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  fuppofed  in- 
eonflftency  is  not  confidered ;  but,  we  may  add,  that  this  is  a  very 
able  defence  in  thofe  points  which  are  particularly  noticed.  We 
(hall  felect  only  one  fpecimen  from  that  part  where  Mr.  Burke's 
conduct:,  reflecting  America,  is  defended  on  the  principle 
that  the  Americans  acted  on  the  defenfive  only. 

'If  the  principles  of  all  he  has  faid  and  wrote  on  the  occafion> 
be  viewed  with  common  temper,  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  will 
perceive,  that  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  Americans  had  rebelled 
merely  in  order  to  enlarge  their  liberty,  Mr.  Burke,  would  have 
thought  very  differently  of  the  American  caufe.  What  might  have 
been  in  the  fecret  thoughts  of  fome  of  their  leaders  it  is  impoflibl* 
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to  fay.  As  far  as  a  man,  fo  locked  up  as  Dr.  Franklin,  could  be 
expecled  to  communicate  his  ideas,  I  believe  he  opened  them  to 
Mr.  Burke.  It  was,  I  think,  the  very  day  U  fore  he  fet  out  for 
America,  that  a  very  long  converfation  pafTed  between  them,  and 
with  a  greater  air  of  opennefson  the  Doctor's  fide,  than  Mr.  Burke 
had  obferved  in  him  before.  In  this  difcourfe  Dr.  Franklin  la- 
mented, and  with  apparent  fincerity,  the  reparation  which  he  fear- 
ed was  inevitable  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  He 
certainly  fpoke  of  it  as  an  event  which  gave  him  the  greateft  con- 
cern. America,  he  faW,  would  never  again  fee  fuch  happy  days 
as  (he  had  pafTed  under  the  protection  of  England.  He  obferved, 
that  ours  was  the  only  inflance  of  a  great  empire,  in  which  the  molt 
diftant  parts  and  members  had  been  as  well  governed  as  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  vicinage:  but  that  the  Americans  were  going  to 
lofe  the  means  which  fecured  to  them  this  rare  and  precious  advan- 
tage. The  queftion  with  them  was  not  whether  they  were  to  re- 
main as  they  had  been  before  the  troubles,  for  better,  he  allowed 
they  could  not  hope  to  be ;  but  whether  they  were  to  give  up  fo 
happy  a  ikuaticn  without  a  ftruggle  :' 

The  Appeal  to  the  old  whigs,  and  the  companion  of  their 
tenets  with  thofe  of  their  modern  namefakes,  are  truly  excel- 
lent. The  fpeakers,  on  the  former  fide,  are  the  whig  mana- 
gers on  Dr.  Sacheverel's  impeachment ;  and  the  modern  ex- 
ample is  Mr.  Paine,  whom  Mr.  Burke,  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, does  not  condefcend  to  name. 

In  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  work,  our  author  returns  to 
the  conduct  of  the  modern  whigs,  and  the  fufpicious  tendency 
of  their  exaggerated  praifes  of  the  French  revolution.  An  ad- 
mirable companion  of  this  event  with  the  revolution  in  Po- 
land follows,  too  long  for  an  extract,  and  too  eloquent  to  ad- 
mit of  a  mutilated  fele&ion.  Perhaps  the  conduce  of  the  peo- 
ple in  France,  fince  they  have  been  in  pofleflion  of  power,  is  co- 
loured with  too  gloomy  a  pencil*,  and,  as  in  the  paiiagejuft 
now  tranferibed,  the  horrors  of  defpotifm  are  too  feduloufly 
concealed.  The  revolution,  we  have  always  contended,  was 
neceffary.  Arbitrary  power,  with  its  dreadful  train  of  lecret 
information,  punifhment  without  a  trial,  wanton  opprelhon, 
and  enormities  of  every  kind,  glared  with  its  horrid  lultre  ;  but 
the  change  has  itill  its  difadvantages.  With  thefe  oppreihons, 
the  life  of  the  individual  was  fafe  from  the  attack  of  his  neigh- 
bour j  and,  with  private  terrors,  public  profperity.  was  in  fome 
degree  combined.  At  prefent  doubt  and  fulpicion  offer  images 
more  dreadful  perhaps  than  the  reality,  and,  while  a  new  and 
molt  extenfive  political  experiment  is  trying,  we  can  only  [peak 
of  prefent  evils,  and  hope  a  more  permanent  good.  If  we  do 
not  admire  what  has  been  for  ages  deemed  excellent,  obferves 
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our  author,  we  ought  to  diftruft  our  own  judgment,  ra- 
ther than  queftion  the  propriety  of  what  has  been  fo  general- 
ly admitted.  This  obfervation,  which  applies  fo  well  to  fub- 
jedrs  of  tafte,  is  fcarcely  admifuble  in  queftions  of  judgment. 
Who  would  from  this  ted  have  doubted  of  the  propriety  of  a 
monarchy,  ten  years  fince,  in  France  ?  Who  would  have 
doubted  of  the  validity  of  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  church 
previous  to  the  time  of  Luther  ? 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  people,  in  forming  a  common- 
wealth, do  not  refign  their  power  over  it;  and  this  opinion  the 
author  of  the  Appeal  combats  with  great  ingenuity  and  fome 
pleafantry.  We  need  not  follow  him  clofely,  for  the  anfwer 
muft  be  a  limited  one.  They  certainly  refign  their  corrtroul 
over  it,  unlefs  if  be  abufed,  and  fuch  power  be  arrogated  as 
the  fyftem  docs  not  allow ;  or  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion be  deftroyed. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  many  parts  of  this  Appeal  excel- 
lent :  it  is  written  with  temper,  with  cool  argument,  and  dif- 
paiTionate  reflection.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  if  it  be  not  the 
producUm  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  one  which  he -need  not  be 
afhamed  to  own. 


Odes  to  Mr.  Paine,  Juthor  of  c  Rights  of  Man  \  on  the  in-* 
tended  Celebration  of  the  Downfall  of  the  French  Empire  by 
a  Set  of  Br  It  ft)  Democrates,  on  the  Fouvicenth  of  July.  By 
peter  Pindar,  Ffq,     ^to.      is.     Evans.      1 791. 

"\  IT  HAT  might  have  been  harmlefs  pleafantry,  the  awful 
*  *  moment,  when  the  riots  at  Birmingham  firft  ftruck 
our  ears,  turned  to  folemn  horror.  To  thofe  who,  inpurfuit 
of  a  political  phantom,  have  fet  a  nation  at  variance,  if  they 
are   capable  of  reflection,  we  leave  a  dreadful  fubjeel:. 

Mr.  Paine,  an  object  of  deteftation,  is  the  fource  of  our  au- 
thor's pleafantry,  and  we  muft  own  it  was  at  a  time,  when 
pleafantry  did  not  feem  to  be  mifapplied;  but  now  this  ri- 
dicule fcems  on  the  point  of  being  realifed,  we  almoft  feel  it 
to  be  mifplaced  :  yet  our  readers  muft  bepleafcd  with  the  foL 
lowing  lines  : 

*  Say,  d  dlT  thou  fear  that  Britain  was  too  bleii., 
Of  peace  thou  rnoft  delicious  peft  ? 
How  fhamefu!  that  this  pin's-h  ad  of  an  ifle, 
Whilil  half  the  globe's  in  grief,  fhould  wear  a  fmile. 
How  tiares  the  Wren  am:dit  his  hedges  ling, 
V/hiiit  eagles  droop  the  beak;,  and  flap  the  wing  ? 
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O  muft  the  fcythe  of  defoiation  ileep, 

$0  keen  for  carnage,   flay  its  mighty  (weep, 

Ana  havock  on  tub  hunter  drop  his  laih  ; 
Spurr'J,  arm'd,  and  ripe  to  itorm  with  groans  the  flcyp 
To  chafe  an  empire,  and  enjoy  the  cry, 

The  cry  of  millions — what  a  glorious  crafh  ! 


Why,  cur-like,  didft  thou  fneak  away,  nay  fly  ? 
Dread'lt  thou  cf  anger'd  jultice  the  (harp  eye? 

Return,  and  bring  Mefdames  PoilTards  along  : 
And  lo,  with  friendship's  fqueeze  and  lire  to  meet  'cor, 
And  oaths  or'  every  hue  to  greet  'em, 

The  fiiterhood  of  Billingfgate  (lull  throng.' 


Importance,   in  a  nut-meil  hide  thy  head! 

I  Ucem'd  myielf  a  dare-devil  in  rhime, 

To  whifpei  to  a  king  of  modern  time, 
And  :ry  .0  itnke  a  royal  foible  dead  ; 
Whiilt  dauntlefs  thou,  of  treafon  mak'it.  no  bones, 
But  flrik'fl  at  kings  themfelves  upon  their  thrones  1' 

On  the  whole,  if  thefe  Odes  do  not  add  to  the  credit  of 
Peter,  as  a  poet,  they  fhow  that  he  is  not  the  wild  indii cri- 
minating enemy  of  kings  and  miniiters,  a6  he  has  been  uiually 
accounted. 


Dodor  Zimmcrmann's  Converfations  with  the  late  King  of  Pruf- 

Jia)  when  he  attended  him  in  his  laji  lllnefs  a  little  before  his 

Death.    To  which  are  added  fever al  curious  Particulars  and 

Anecdotes  of  thai  Extraordinary  Prince.    8vo.    2s.  bd.  fewed. 

Fofter.     1 79 1. 

I  N  a  late  Appendix,  we  noticed  Dr.  Selle's  account  of  the 
-*■  king  of  Pruilia's  la.it  iilnefs ;  and  the  prefent  work  may  be 
confidered,  in  fome  degree,  as  a  fupplement  to  it.  The  phi- 
lofopher  of  Sans  Souci,  carried  his  infidelity  fo  far,  as  to  dif- 
trufl  the  powers  of  medicine,  becaufe  it  would  not  fecure 
him  from  indigeftion,  when  his  food  was  varied  fo  much  as 
to  meet  all  the  caprices  of  a  fickly  appetite,  and  rendered  fo 
warm  with  fpice  as  to  ilimulate  a  decayed  itomach  to  admit 
of  too  large  a  proportion.  In  a  medical  view,  we  have  to  re- 
gret the  fate  of  kings.  Even  Dr.  Zimmermann,  whofe  fame 
and  whofe  medical  knowledge  raife  him  above  fufpicion  and 
above  a  rival,  Teems  to  have  timidly  with-held  his  hand,  when 
Frederick  was  his  patient,  looking  perhaps  to  Nature  (if  we 
may  employ  A'lirabeau's  exprcflion)  to  fare  her  rareft  mi- 
lacle. 
As  this  work  has  been  long  known,  though  it  has  been  only 
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of  late  tranflated,  we  fhall  merely  confider  it  fo  far  as  we  find 
the  powers,  the  refources,  tke  versatility  of  Frederick's  mind 
elucidated  by  the  narrative  ;  for  the  medical  part  it  is  not  ne- 
cefTary  to  enlarge  on,  and  the  timid  apprehenfions  of  his 
phyfician  it  is  unpleafing  to  recollect..  We  fhall  firft  felecl; 
a  converfation  refpecling  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

'Fred.  You correfpond with  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia?     Zim.  The 
emprefs  fometimes  does  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me.     Fred.  She 
confults  you  refpecling  hei  health  ?     Zim.  She  has  not  the  leaft 
occafion,  as  fhe  enjoys  perfecl  health. — Literature,  humanity,  and 
philofophy,  are  the  fubjecls  of  the  letters  which  her  majefty  is 
pleafed  to  addrefs  to  me.      Fred.  It  is,  however,  known  every 
where  that  the  emprefs  is  ill.      Zim.  The   emprefs  knows   that 
every  body  imagines  fo  :  this  often  affords  her  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  a  little  pleafantry.     In  one  of  her  letters  fhe  told  me 
that  her  health  coil  her  fifteen  pence  a  year.     Fred.  The  inform-, 
ation  I  have  received,  on  this  fubjecl,  is  totally  different.     Zim. 
Your  majefty  knows  better  than  any  one  how  little  dependence,  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  to  be  placed  on  information  apparently  certain.     I 
am  fully  convinced  that  what  is  reported,  refpecling  the  valetudi- 
nary flate  of  the  emprefs,  cannot  be  true ;  for  fhe  expofes  herfelf 
to  the  greatefl  fatigue.     Lafl  fummer  fhe  accomplifhed  a  journey 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  German  miles,  in  the  higheft  fpirits,  and 
with  the  utmofl  compofure.     Good  humour  never  forfakes  her ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  day  her  mind  is  engaged  in  the  mod 
aclive  employments.     During  her  moments  of  relaxation,  fhe  late- 
ly wrote  two  codes  of  laws;  one  for  the  Ruffian  nobility,  and  the 
other  for  the  cities  of  her  dominions.     She  has  likewife  undertaken 
to  execute,  with  her  own  hand,  an  aflonifhing  work,  the  intention 
of  which  is  purely  philofophical :  this  work  is  "a  comparative  glof- 
fary  of  all  the  languages,  both   original  and  derived,  which  are 
fpoken  in  the  Ruffian  empire.     This  year  fhe  fent  me,  as  a  pre- 
fent,  feveral  comedies  full  of  wit  and  humour,  and  deftined  to 
ridicule  fuperflition,  and  religious  quackery.     Fred.  I  allow  that 
the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  is  a  woman  of  extraordinary  genius.' 

The  following  pafTage  is,  in  more  than  one  refpe£l,  curious 
and  characteriftic. 

'  At  two  in  the  afternoon  I  received  a  vifit,  at  Potfdam,  from 
One  of  thofe  who  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  ma- 
jefly's  table,  and  who  told  me  very  bad  news.  Frederick,  at  din-i 
ner,  had  paid  little  attention  to  thofe  rules  refpecling  his  diet,  of 
which  he  had  boafled  fo  much  in  the  morning.  He  had  firft  eaten 
a  large  quantity  of  foup,  compofed  of  ftrong  and  extremely  hot 
ingredients ;  and  he  had  added  to  it,  as  ufual,  a  large  fpoonful  of 
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ginger,  nutmeg,  and  other  fpices.  After  his  foup,  he  had  eaten 
heartily  of  bouille  a  la  Ri<J/et  that  is  to  fay,  drefled  with  a  pint  of 
fpirits  :  and  after  this,  an  Italian  difli  compofed  of  the  flour  of 
Turkey  corn  and  Parmefan  cheefe.  To  this  is  added  the  juice  of 
garlic  :  it  is  then  fried  in  butter,  until  a  cruft  is  formed  upon  it  as 
thick  as  one's  finger  ;  and  it  is  then  feafoned  with  the  Itrongeft 
■fpices.  This  difh,  invented  firft  by  lord  Marfhal,  and  afterwards 
improved  by  the  king  himfelf,  is  called  polenta.  In  fhort,  while 
boafting  of  the  wonderful  appetite  which  the  dandelion  had  given 
him,  his  majefty  ended  his  repaft  by  eacing  a  whole  plateful  of  eel- 
pie,  which  was  fo  hot,  that  his  companion  at  table  told  me  and 
my  w\fe,.tbatit  looked  as  if  it  baa1  been  baked  in  hell. 

*  The  effect  of  the  king's  wonderful  appetite  began  to  appear 
even  at  dinner.  The  good  humour  and  cheerfulnefs  of  the  morn- 
ing had  vanifhed  ;  his  majeity  fell  into  a  flumber,  and  convulfive 
motions  again  appeared  on  his  countenance.  When  he  awoke, 
he  had  fome  Teachings ;  and  the  company  left  table  an  hour  fooner 
than  ufual.  I  had  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  Frederick  had  al- 
ready curfed  Zimmermann  and  his  dandelion  a  hundred  times. 
The  ftorm,  however,  was  much  more  dreadful  than  I  expected. 
At  three  I  iet  forward  to  wait  upon  his  majefty,  as  I  had  been  or- 
dered, very  much  difcouraged,  with  fome  degree  of  peevifhnefs, 
and,  I  muft  freely  confefs,  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance. 

*  His  looks  were  indeed  terrible.  In  the  large  hollows  of  his 
cheeks,  and  on  his  lips,  which  were  ufually  very  beautiful  and 
agreeable,  I  perceived  marks  of  the  deepeft  and  maft  profound 
fadnefs  The  fir  ft  words  which  he  fpoke  made  me  tremble.  In 
writing  this  work,  I  hefitated  a  long  time  whether  I  fhould  not 
fupprefs  them,  out  of  regard  for  thofe  who  facrifice  every  thing 
to  external  appearance,  and  who  affect  to  (hew  greatnefs  of  foul 
even  in  their  meaneft  actions  :  but  having  reflected,  that  the  greateit 
men,  thofe  even  placed  upon  a  throne,  and  thofe  who  are  in  a 
fituation  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public,  have,  like  us 
poor  miniatures  of  men,  moments  of  peevifhnefs  and  melancholy, 
which  they  exprefs  in  the  fame  manner,  I  concluded,  that  I  ought 
not  to  conceal,  that  the  greateft  char  after  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, Frederick  the  Great,  at  three  o'clock  after  dinner,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1786,  faid  to  me,  I  am  now  only  an  old  carcafe, 
fit  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

*  On  hearing  this  expreflion,  I  replied  with  fome  emotion, 
*-'  Your  majefty  furveys  only  the  worft  fide  of  the  affair  :  you  forget 
thofe  lucid  and  favourable  intervals  which  you  have  often  had,  and 
even  enjoyed  this  morning :  you  forget  what  you  are,  and  what  you 
have  done,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  your  life,  for  your  king- 
dom, and  for  thofe  who  live  under  your  government :  thefe  criti- 
cal and  melancholy  moments  will  pafs,  and  then  your  majefty  will 

foon 
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foon  recover  your  former  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  mind.  Yoor 
lower  belly,  fire,  is  at  prefent  full  and  di (tended  ;  to-morrow, 
when  you  have  had  a  couple  of  ftools,  your  wonted  gaiety  will 
return. " 

1  During  the  whole  time  I  converfed  with  him,  his  majefly 
looked  eagerly  at  me,  as  ufual,  and  with  eyes  fuch  as  were,  per- 
haps never  formed  for  any  royal  head:  but  whiift  I  was  con- 
cluding my  difcourie  he  moved  afide  his  face.  As  I  continued 
to  fpeak  to  him  in  a  tender  but  firm  tone  of  voice,  he  turned  his 
eyes  infenlibly  tcwards  me,  and  at  length  fixed  them  upon  me 
with  an  expreffion  of  contentment,  and  even  of  friendship.  This 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  commencement  of  which  was  very  terrible, 
ended  by  being  one  of  the  happieit  of  my  whole  life.' 

Dr.  Zimmermann  contends  that  the  mind  of  Frederick 
neither  loft  its  firmnefs  nor  its  powers,  in  the  whole 
of  his  illnefs  *,  and  he  confelTes  that  his  own  conduct:,  ex- 
cept in  what  regarded  his  injunctions  to  attend  to  re- 
gimen, was  only  medical  policy.  This  has  drawn  an  illiberal 
iarcafm  on  phyiicians,  from  the  tranilator,  which  we  can  only 
hope  they  do  not  deferve.  Frederick  did  not,  Zimmermann 
tells  us,  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  his  laft 
and  improved  opinions  amounted  only  to  a  philofophical  deifm. 
The  following  anecdotes,  which  are  new,  mud  conclude  our 
article. 

*  Frederick  had  in  Baron  de  Munchaufen  an  excellent  minifter 
of  flate.  I  often  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing  this  extraordinary 
man  at  his  houfe  in  Berlin.  To  great  penetration  he  united  deep 
learning,  integrity,  proof  again  ft  every  attack,  and  a  firmnef?  of 
character  which  made  him  often  contradict  Frederick;  but  never- 
thelefs  Munchaufen  died  in  the  ministry.  The  king  once  imagin- 
ed that  Munchaufen  had  rejected  a  donation  of  the  abbey  of  Klof- 
tcrberguen  from  an  inclination  towards  pietifm.  This  fufpicion 
was  very  unjufl ;  Munchaufen  was  a  man  of  enlightened  pie'.y, 
but  not  an  enthufiail.  The  king  one  day  at  table  told  him  his 
fufpicion,  and  tormented  him  a  long  time  by  pleafantries,.  to 
which  Munchaufen  replied  with  much  drynefs,  and  in  a  very  la- 
conic manner.  The  king  at  length  faid,  **  Munchaufen  perhaps 
is  a  Moravian."  No,  anfwered  Munchaufen,  much  hurt,  "  but 
I  am  a  man  of  honour." — Every  one  knows  the  epigrammatic 
anfwer  of  Mr,  Michel,  when  the  king  afked  him,  in  the  war  of 
feven  years,  Do  you  imagine  that  God  is  your  ally  alfo?  Notwith- 
standing this.,  Frederick  had  as  much  efteem  for  Michel  as  any  man 
in  the  world,  Michel  was  often  admitted  to  his  table  for  feveral 
weeks  fucceflively.  A  little  time  before  the  battle  gained  fo  feafon- 
ably  at  Leigniz,  the  king  found  himfelf  in  the  greateft  danger  ; 
before  him  he  had  three  armies  of  Ruffians  $  and  every  body  be- 
lieved 
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lieved  that  the  horrible  tragedy  which  the  half  of  Europe  was  en* 
gaged  in  with  him,  was  about  to  clofe.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Sul- 
zer  and  Mr.  Cat,  who,  as  his  majeily's  readers  had  free  accefs  to 
his  tent,  that  he  was  already  thinking  of  fpikmg  up  his  cannon ; 
and  that  he  begged  Michel,  in  as  prefling  a  manner  as  Cato  beg- 
ged his  friends  at  Utica,  to  leave  him.  Michel,  who  thought 
every  thing  irrecoverably  loft,  burnt  all  his  papers  ;  but  he  did  not 
quit  Frederick.' 
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On  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Norwich 
Cathedral,  Dec.  26.  1790.  By  f.  G.  Smyth,  A,  £,  ^to.  \s* 
Rivingtons.  1791. 
ATR.  Smyth  obferves,  with  great  propriety,  that  this  fermon 
•*'**'  confifts  rather  of  detached  texts  of  Scripture,  with  defukorjr 
remarks,  than  an  arranged  and  connected  work.  In  that  view,  it 
defcrves  our  commendation  :  the  texts  are  felecled  with  due  care, 
and  the  comments  are,  in  general,  juft. 

Good  old  Ways.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the  Church  of 
Paddington,  Middlefex.  By  J>  Shepherd,  A.  M.  4/0.  J  J. 
Faulder.   1791. 

A  refpe&able  Sermon  again  ft  innovations  ;  again  ft  thofe,  *  who 
doubt  all  revelation ;  fuch  as  place  all  merit  in  faith  and  piety  ; 
fuch  as  alter  or  omit  ceremonies  and  inftitutions,  and  fuch  as 
come  to  church  to  criticife  the  preacher  and  the  fermon,  rather 
than  to  pray.'  Our  author's  cenfure  therefore  reaches  not  only 
reformers,  but  Deifts.  It  mull,  however,  be  added,  that  he  is 
not  always  judicious  in  his  reprehenftons ;  for,  though  we  have 
exprefled  fome  unwillingnefs  even  to  begin  an  alteration,  it  is  not 
always  expedient  to  infill  on  a  rigorous  adherence  to  what  is  pro- 
bably of  little  importance, 

The  Doclrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  Divine  Nature  defended.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Hartley,  M.  A.  Svo.  is.  Deighton.  1791- 
This  work  was  publifhed  in  1773,  and  was  part  of  a  pamph- 
let ftyled  the  Caufe  of  the  Petitioners  examined.  It  occurs  in 
our  xxxvth  volume,  p.  75,  without  Mr.  Hartley's  name.  We 
could  not  then  fpeak  highly  in  praife  of  our  author's  defence  of 
fche  Trinity,  and  our  opinion  is  in  no  refpeft  changed. 
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Political     and    Controversial. 

Two  Letters  jrom  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, %<vo.  is.  Symonds.  1791. 
The  firft  cf  thefe  Letters,  to  the  tranflator  of  the  '  Reflections,' 
relates  to  the  remarks  on  Henry  IV.  which  Mr.  Burke's  corref- 
pondent  requefls  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  fupprefs.  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  Anfwer,  defends  his  opinions,  by  a  minuter  exa- 
mination of  the  conduct  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  adds  fome  en- 
comium on  the  good  fenfe  of  the  prefent  monarch,  while  he  attri- 
butes many  of  the  misfortunes  of  France  to  his  gentlenefs — a 
gentle  term  for  weaknefs. 

The  fecond  Letter  to  captain  W.  relates  to  the  praifes  of  the 
Reflections  from  the  Abbe  Maury,  and  the  invectives  of  M.  de 
Mirabeau,  or,  as  Mr.  Burke  pleafantly  calls  him,  king  Ric- 
quetti  the  Firft.^-Let  us  extract  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  our  author's 
humour. 

*  Let  the  hall  of  the  national  aflembly  talk  to  itfelf,  and  take 
means  of  averting  the  fame  ill  aufpices  that  threaten  it.  They 
are  a  fine  nation  that  fend  their  monarchs  to  prifon,  and  take 
their  fucceflbrs  from  the  jails !  The  birth  of  fuch  monfters  has 
made  me  as  fuperftitious  as  they.  A  friend  of  mine  juft  come 
from  Paris,  tells  me,  he  was  prefent  when  the  count  de  Mirabeau 
(I  beg  his  pardon)  Mr.  Ricquetti,  thought  proper  to  entertain 
the  aflfembly  with  his  opinion  of  me.  I  only  anfwer  him  by  re- 
ferring him  to  the  world's  opinion  of  him,  I  have  the  happinefs 
not  to  be  difapproved  by  my  fovereign.  I  can  bear  the  frowns  of 
Ricquetti  the  Firft  who  is  theirs.  I  am  fafe  under  the  Britifh 
laws. — I  do  not  intend  to  put  myfelf  in  the  way  of  his  inquifi- 
tion,  or  of  his  lanterne  ;  which  I  confider  as  much  more  danger- 
ous tohoneft  men,  though  not  to  him,  than  the  Baflille  was  for- 
merly. 

'  If  I  were  to  go  to  France,  I  mould  think  the  government  of 
Louis  XVI.  much  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  that  of  their 
prefent  king,  Ricquetti  the  Firft.  In  one  thing,  indeed,  I  find 
him,  though  he  was  a  bad  fubjedt,  to  me  at  lead,  a  kind  fove- 
reign ;  flnce,  in  fpeaking  of  me,  he  has  done  it  in  the  only  way 
which  could  contribute  either  to  my  fatisfaction  or  reputation.' 

Dr.  Prief ley's  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham. — Mr.  Keir*s 
■     Vindication  of  the  Revolution  Dinner. — And  Mr.  RuJfeV  s  Account 

of  the  Proceedings  relating  to  it,  with  the  Toajls,  &c.    2d.  John- 

fon.      1791. 

Thefe  have  already  appeared  in  every  newfpaper,  and  we  may 
only  add,  that  while  Dr.  Prieftley  is  a  little  too  hafty  and  intem- 
perate, in  imputing  the   late  diiiurbances   to  the  influence   of 
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churchmen,  the  lift  of  toafts  is  not  quite  fo  unexceptionable  as  . 
they  are  reprefented. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Englijh  Nation-  Tranflated  from  the  French  of  J. 
P.  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne.  2<vo.  is.  Johnfon.  1791. 
We  owe  our  obligations  to  M.  Rabaut  for  his  friendly  advice. 
While  he  defends  the  French  conftitution,  he  mildly  expoftulates 
with  us  on  our  political  fituation,  which  he  thinks  highly  danger- 
ous, unlefs  we  unite  with  France  in  a  peaceful  union.  But  with 
whom  mull  we  unite  ?  With  the  king  ?  Alas !  he  is  in  prifon. 
With  the  minifters  ?  They  have  not  even  the  fhadow  of  power. 
With  the  aflembly  ?  they  are  at  the  moment  of  returning  to  their 
conftituents.  The  clubs  of  Paris  have  fcederated  with  the  focie- 
ties  of  London,  and  mifchief  only  has  been  the  refult:  the  omea 
is  unfavourable. 

A  Letter  from  the  Abbe  Raynal  to  the  National  AJfembly  of  France, 
en  the  Subjecl  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Philofophical  Principles 
ivhich  led  to  it.     8<vo.     zs.      Robinfons.      1791 . 

In  a  fingularly  able,  well  written  preface,  the  importance  of 
the  abbe  Raynal's  evidence  on  this  fubject  is  pointed  out,  as  in 
his  work  the  feeds  of  a  revolution  were  fown,  which  have  fmce 
expanded  into  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  not  only  inconfiftent 
with  the  production  of  good  fruit,  but  in  its  own  nature  baleful 
and  deleterious.  The  Letter  itfelf  is  declamatory  rather  than  ar- 
gumentative, filled  more  with  invectives  than  reafon.  We  have 
not  hefitated  to  blame  the  conduct  of  the  aflembly  in  many  re- 
fpe&s ;  but  their  work  is  now  finifhed,  and  they  are  returning  to 
their  conftituents  for  praife  or  cenfure.  In  this  crifis  let  us  wait 
the  event. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Chevalier  Bintinaye  difplays  the  man- 
ly franknefs  of  a  foldier,  the  fpirit  and  independence  of  a  man.  He 
was  fecond  in  command  in  the  Surveillante,  the  (hip  which  was 
engaged  with  the  Quebec  frigate,  and  loft  his  arm  in  that  action. 
He  received  a  penfion,  but  difapproving  of  the  conduct  of  the 
modern  governors,  he  refigned  his  commiflion  and  his  penfion. 
His  reafons  are  exprefled  with  a  warm  generous  indignation. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  fufiice  and  Expediency  of  prefcribing  Bounds  to 
the  Ruffian  Empire.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Faulder.  1 7 9 1 . 
Our  author,  with  great  e3gernefs  and  fome  ftrength  of  argu- 
ment, fupports  the  late  minifterial  conduct  respecting  Ruflia.  He- 
is  full,  diffufe,  and  fatisfactory,  where  little  argument  is  want- 
ing, in  that  part  which  relates  to  the  deferts  of  Catherine;,  fhort 
and  indecifive,  when  he  confiders  how  far  our  more  immediate 
interefts  can  be  affected  by  the  interference,  and  how  far  Ruffia  is 
really  vulnerable.     The  character  which  Reifh  gives  of  one  of 

our 
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our  critics  is  fcarcely  too  fevere  for  this  conduct,  *  vlrum  in  vers 
duris  &  inexplicabilibus  pcene  mutum,  in  vulgaribus  difertum.'  If 
we  may  adopt  another  Latin  fentence  from  Terence — perhaps  vvc 
had  better  give  it  in  Englifh— we  mould  obferve,  that  though 
Jhe  is  moll  worthy  of  fuch  an  injury,  we  are  the  laft  who  mould 
attempt  it.  But  the  queftion  feems  now  to  be  decided,  and  we 
think  very  properly  :  '  the  tallow  of  Siberia,'  and  the  '  catkins* 
of  America  are  mere  tropes,  though  it  was  intended  to  rcprefent 
them  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Neither  the  advocates  for  theminiitry 
can  defend  the  firft,  nor  the  flatterers  of  the  noble  lord,  who  em- 
ployed the  term,  fupport  the  lafl. 

The  Cafe  fated,  by  Francis  Plonxiden,  Efq.  Occafoned  by  the  Ac! 
of  Parliament  lately  paffed  for  the  Relief  of  the  Englijh  Roman  Ca- 
tholics*     $<vo.     3-f.  fewed.     Keating.      1791 . 

You  have  ftated  your  cafe,  Mr.  Plowden,  and  the  cafe  of  ths 
Roman  Catholics  in  general,  with  great  ability  ;  but  we  think 
you  (how  no  great  prudence  in  attacking  a  neft  of  hornets,  and 
endangering  flings  on  account  of  your  attacks  on  the  famous 
*  Rights  of  Man.' 

impartial  Reflections  on  the  prefent  Situation  of  the  Queen  of  Francey 
by  a  Friend  to  Humanity.  %<vo.  is.  6d.  Bell.  1791. 
The  national  affefribly  confifts  of  the  wifeft  of  mankind  ;  the 
marquis  de  Fayette  is  the  braveft  of  men,  and  the  queen  of  France 
the  mof?  amiable  and  virtuous  of  women  ! — So  much  for  this 
writer's  information  or  credulity. 

An  Effay  on  Privileges,  and  particularly  on  the  Hereditary  Nobility, 
written  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  a  Member  of  the  National  Afjembly,  and 
tranflated  into  Englijh  'with  Notes,   by  a  Foreign  Nobleman  tw-xv  in 
England.      S-vo.      2s.  6d.      Ridgway.      1791. 
This  Effay  is  not  a  very  convincing  one   to  an  Englifhman,. 
though  it  is  faid  to  have  had  very  confiderable  effects  in  France. 
The  reafoning  certainly  holds  only  with  refpect  to  exclufive  pri- 
vileges of  an  injurious  nature  to  fociety ;  and  it  feems  to  be  the 
object  of  the  tranfiator  to  fhow,  that  the  privileges  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  nobility  are  of  this  kind.     In  thefe  points,  however,  he  has- 
been  guilty  of  fome  errors  ;  but,  if  he  would  take  the  other  fide 
of  the  queftion,  and  mow  how  far   thefe  privileges,  under  the 
ufual    conduct  of  government,  have  been   really  injurious,  he 
would  find,  that  he  has  been  only  combating  with  a  phantom  of 
his  own  creation. 

A  Britijh  Freeholder's  Addrtf  to  his  Countrymen  on  Thomas  Paine' s 
Rights  of  Man,      St>o.     6d.     White  and  Son.      1791. 
*fhe  Britifh  Freeholder  is  animated  with  a  becoming  indigna- 
7  troa 
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tlon  againft  Paine,  whofe  fcurrility  and  abfurdities  he  very  pro- 
perly reprehends  and  expofes. 

Slight  Obfervations  on  Paine' i  Pamphlet,  -principally  rsfpedijig  his 
Compatifon  of  the  French  and  Engli/h  Conftitution,  with  other  in- 
cidental Remarks,  in  Three  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  London  /• 
his  Friend tn  the  Country.      8w.      is.  6d.      Debrett.      J791. 
Thefe  Obfervations,  though  flight,  are  elegant  and  judicious. 
Our  author  purfues  Paine  too  cloiely  to  enable  us  to  follow  him 
particularly;   but  we   mull  remark,  that  in  one  or  two  inftances 
he  is  miitaken,  and  we   would  refer   him    particularly,  for   the 
correction  of  thefe  errors,  to  Ivlr.  MackintouYs  Vindiciae  Gallic^. 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Affembly,  containing  Remarks 
on  the  Proceedings  of  that  Legijlati<ve  Body,  Strifiures  on  the  Poli- 
tical  Doclrines  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Paine,  and  a  View  of  tht 
Progrefs  of  the  Britijb  Conftitution.  2<vo,  Is.  6d.  Jordan. 
1 791. 

The  aflembly's  correfpondent  is,  for  a  time,  a  faithful  fervile 
echo  of  its  decrees,  and  replies  in  uniform  praifes.  But  he 
begins  at  lalt  to  fhow  more  candour  and  difcrimination.  He 
condemns  fome  of  their  proceedings,  oppofes  innovations,  and 
refts  fatisfied,  a  peu  pres,  with  the  Britith  conftitution. 

The  Catechifm  of  the  French  Conftitution,  containing  an  Explanation 
ef  all  its  Principles  in  the  mojl  eafy  and  familiar  Manner ,  with  the 
Rights  of  Men  and  Citizens,  the  fundamental  Articles  of  the  Con- 
fit  ution,  &c  &c.  Tranfatedfrom  the  French.  %<vo.  is*  td. 
Jordan.     1791, 

Virgini.bus  puerifque  canto  fhould  have  been  the  author's  mot- 
to :  it  is  taught  to  children,  that  they  may  teach  their  children 
the  fame.     It  requires  no  fpecimen,  for  the  whole  is  in  the  high 
rant  of  democracy. 
The  Farmers  Dialogue  on  the  prefent  State  of  public  Affairs.   To  which 

is  added;,  the  Journey  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  the  other  Worlds,  tafeek 

Advice  and  Affiftance  againji  the  National  Ajfsmbly   of  France. 

Taken  partly  from  the  French.      izmo.      2s.     Ridgway.      1791. 

This  is  a  ftrange  combination  of  politics  and  poetry;  for,  befides 
the  fubjecls  mentioned  in  the  title,  this  little  volume  contains  a  copy 
of  verfes  in  praife  of  the  conftitution  eftabliflied  by  king  Alfred, 
and  a  fong  on  the  fame  fubjett.  The  political  Dialogue  is  in  the 
democratical  ityle,  though  the  author  does  not  fee  the  whole  ten- 
dency o{  his  own  doctrines ;  and  that,  in  his  limited  democracy, 
he  is  fowing  the  feeds  of  deftruclion  of  his  government.  The 
Journey  of  Pius  VI.  refembles  that  of  the  famous  Wife  of  Bath; 
the  fpeeches  of  the  different  popes  are  truly  chara&eriftrc,  and 
highly  humorous,  in  fhort,  our  author  excels  in  his  poetical 
character. 

Obferva* 
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Obfervations  on  the  Tejf  Laws,  in  Reply  to  a  Review  of  the  Cafe  of 
the  Froteflant  Dijfenters.  $<vo.  2s>  Dilly.  1791. 
Our  author,  as  he  is  late,  To  he  is  not  very  fatisfactory  in  his 
Reply.  Many  important  fads  are  paired  over  with  flight  no- 
tice. When,  for  inftance,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  majorities  in  par- 
liament againft.  the  repeal,  he  mentions  the  laft  trial,  he  infinu- 
ates  that  the  great  increafe  was  from  undue  influence.  Is  he  not 
aware,  that  this  influence  was  excited  by  the  numerous  meetings, 
violent  refolutions,  and  inflammatory  fermons  of  the  DifTenters  ? 
When,  in  another  cafe,  he  oppofes  the  author  of  the  ■  Review,' 
in  the  words  of  bifhop  Burnet,  who  relates  that  alderman  Love 
gave  up  the  tell  act,  and  faid  that  the  DifTenters  would  endea- 
'vour  «  to  deferve  fome  favour,'.,  he  fliould  have  afked  himfelf— 
have  they  attempted  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?  Look  at  their  de- 
fence of  America,  of  revolutions  in  France,  of  innovations  of 
every  kind.  Are  thefe  attempts  to  conciliate,  to  heal  the  rank- 
ling wounds  of  oppofition,  to  unite  with  cordiality  and  affection? 
In  fhort,  every  fucceeding  day  adds  new  arguments  againft  the 
repeal:  we  thought  it  on*ce  inexpedient :?  we  think  it  ftill  impo- 
litic. 

HiftorU  Memoir  on  the  Trench  Revolution.     To  ivhiehare  annexed, 

Strifiures  on  the  Reflexions   of  the  Right   Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 

2<vo.     2s.  6d.     Dilly.      179 1. 

This  hiftoric  narrative  is  defigned  to  introduce  fome  ftrictures 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  refpefting  the  revolu- 
tion of  France,  and  on  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  Reflections.  The 
narrative  is  fhort  but,  comprehenfive.  It  is  coloured,  however, 
in  all  its  parts,  with  the  hue  of  the  author's  opinions ;  and  the 
national  afTembly  h  decorated  with  a  fancied  glory,  to  which 
we  fufpedt  they  are  little  entitled.  In  reality,  many  minuter 
points  are  fo  much  diftorted  as  to  coincide  with  the  intended  re- 
femblance,  and  to  give  an  appearance  to  the  whole,  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  deferves.  We  do  not  now  allude  to  the  light 
obtained  by  the  late  events ;  but,  while  we  are  on  this  fubject, 
let  us  add,  that  the  coolnefs,  the  temper,  the  decifion,  and  the 
judgment  difplayed  by  the  afTembly,  on  the  king's  flight,  adds 
as  much,  in  our  opinion,  to  their  credit,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
people  fhows  their  firm  reliance  on  their  reprefentatives.  The 
people  are  evidently  fatisfied  with  the  reform  ;  and,  though  we 
hold  the  fame  opinion  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  afTembly,  we 
fee  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  proceed:  there 
is  lefs  reafon  to  think  that  any  attempt  to  produce  a  counter-re- 
rolution  will  be  effectual. 

The  filence  which  prevailed  reflecting  the  revolution  in  the 
Englifh  parliament,  is  ftyled  '  long;  and  fullen.'    But  were  they 

called 
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called  on  to  decide?  Was  the  revolution  moll  remotely  connected 
with  the  objects  before  them?  Mr.  Burke  ftepped  out  of  his 
way  to  introduce  it,  and  ft i  1 1  more  to  return  to  it.  Each  fide 
inow,  perhaps,  finds  reafon  to  regret  that  it  has  been  ever  men- 
tioned, or  has  been  ever  the  fubjeft  of  general  difcuffion.  The 
modern  Whigs  have  too  eagerly  celebrated  an  event  whofe  limits 
and  circumfances  were  Scarcely  afcertained  :  they  hailed  the  new- 
born child,  without  waiting  to  examine  whether  it  might  not  be 
rather  a  curfe  than  a  biefling  to  its  parents.  If  the  late  dreadful 
events  mould  deftroy  this  too  eager  ebullition  of  triumph,  this 
fanguine  anticipation  of  a  change  which  may  end  in  difappoint- 
rnenr,  thefe  violent  acclamations  in  favour  of  innovation  ;  bene- 
fits may  ante  from  deitruclion,  and  in  the  political,  as  well  as 
the  phyiical  atmofphere,  ftorms  and  hurricanes  produce  ferenity 
and  health. 

In  the  anfwer  to  Mr.  Eurke,  our  author  follows  too  far  in  the 
rear  to  be  able  to  glean  much  novelty,  or  to  add  any  very  import- 
ant remark-.  He  writes  with  great  ability  and  precilion  :  in 
fhort,  from  many  circumltances,  we  think  no  common  ability  is 
employed  to  deceive  himfelf. 

DRAMATIC. 

Yl;e  Little  Freeholder',   a  Dramatic  Entertainment,      iztt.g,      I*.  6  J. 

Murray.      1790. 

This  Little  Freeholder  afFecIs  to  have  humour,  w"t,  and 
f-in  ;  but  they  are  all  of  fo  low  a  kind,  that  he  cannot  expect,  to 
be  much  rcliihed  even  by  the  meaneft  of  t^e  audience  in  the 
upper-gallery. 

The  Kentijb  Barons,  a  Play,    in  Three  Aft s,  inter/perfect  -Tvith  Songs* 
By   the  Hon.  Francis  North,  fir jl  performed  at    the  theatre  Rcjal 
-market,   Saturday    "June  25,    179K      8vo.      is.   6d.      Ridg- 
Vvay.      1791. 

Though  we  mean  not  to  raife  a  fmile  disadvantageous  to  Mr. 
North's  '  Play,'  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  that  he  has  re- 
minded uz  of  fir  Roger's  fpeech  in  Gay's  What  d*.j  .  As 
my  neighbours  have  never  feen  a  -play,  lays  the  credulous  knight, 
I  would  have  it  both  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  and  if  it  were  a  little 
farcical,  fo  much  the  better  :  above  all,  if  you  could  add  a  fpice 
of  the  opera,  it  would  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the  enter 
men  15  in  London.  Such  were  nearly  the  directions,  for  we  quo** 
jfrom  memory,  of  fir  Roger  to  his  iteward,  the  mail  r  of  his  re- 
vels in  his  hofpicable  hall;  and,  on  this  plan,  our  author  feems 
to  liaveconitrudcd  his  dramatic  entertainment.  Of  courfe,  the- 
diiferent  parts  mult  be  examined  on  a  different  code  of  critical 
laws.  He  has,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  in  (lances,  mixed  the  farce 
and  the  opera  a  little  too  inj"diciouily  with  his  tragedy  ;  but,  on 
Ckit.  Rev,  N.  Ar.   (II.)  Aug.    1701.              Kk  the 
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the  whole,  we  may  obferve  with  Horace,  «  Tragicum  fpirat  /a^ 
tis,'  though  we  cannot  add,  '  feliciter  audet.'  There  is  a  force, 
a  fpirit,  and  often  a  dignity,  in  his  more  folemn  poetry,  which, 
at  a  maturer  period,  may  add  greatly  to  our  dramatic  itock  ;  but 
his  fable  is  a  common  one;  his  incidents  are  fometimes  impro- 
bable, and  generally  of  the  trite  hackneyed  kind.  There  is, 
indeed,  vaiiety  enough,  and  no  very  glaring,,  or  difgufling  fault:, 
we  mufl  however  add,  that  the^re  is  no  itriking  beauty,  no  bolder 
'grace  beyond  the  reach  ofairt.'  The  poetry  is  light,  elegant, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  circumftances. 

Next  Door  Neighbours ,  a  Comedy  ;  in  Three  Afts.  From  the  Trend? 
Dramas  V Indigent  and  Le  Dijjl^aieur.  By  Mrs.  lnchbaid.  %<vo. 
is.  6d.     Robinfons.      179 1 . 

This  comedy  is  profeflcdly  taken  from  two  French  dramas* 
L'Jndigent  and  Le  Diffipateur.  Each  is  improved  by  the  con- 
trait  with  the  other  ;  and  though  thefe  fummer  flies  will  fcarcely: 
bear  the  rude  touch  of  cri'ticifm,  yet  we  may  admire  their  bril- 
liancy,, and- be  entertained  by  their  lively  ipirit-  As  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  has  had  no  1  eafen  to  complain  of  the  feverity  of  the  audi- 
ence, fhe  has  no  reafon  to  dread  the  harfhnefs  of  criticifm. 

Better  late  than  Nevefr  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Ails.  By  M.  P.  An* 
dwws,  Efq.  8<c\?-  1  j.  6d.  Ridgway.  1791. 
This  pleafant  play  fhouid  have  been  noticed  earlier ;  but '  there 
are  fecrets  in  all  families;-'  and,  in  good  truth,  the  colours  are 
fo  flight  and  tranfitory,  that  if  we  do  not  catch  them  in  the  pro- 
per moment,  and  the  proper  light,,  they  will  foon  fade.  This 
picture,  however,  feems  calculated,  to  purfue  the  metaphor,  for 
the  Mitt  exhibition.  Its  beauties  were  then  conipicuous,  and  w« 
thought  the  correctnefs  of  the  drawing,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colouring,  excellent.  At  prefent,  the  bloom  is  a  little  diminifh- 
cd,  but  it  will'bear  a  fecond  examination.  The  Proctor,  a  new 
figure  in  the  drama,  Hill  ftands  forward  with  its  former  merit, 
and  the  archnefs  of  Auguita  feems  to  have  loir,  none  of  its  poig- 
nancy. Reflection  has  indeed  pointed  out  the  fource  of  the  prin- 
cipal plot,  and  fuggeired,  that  the  character  of  Flurry  is  too  dole- 
]y  copied  from  Forefight.  The  performance,  however,  has' con- 
fiderable  merit  ;  and,  though  w«  ought  to  apologife  for  our 
delay,  yet  it  has  afforded  us  the  advantage  of  diftinguifhing 
the  more  permanent  beauties  of  the  piece,  and  at  lead  we  ma^ 
add — •  Better  late  than  Never.' 

POETICAL. 

A  Cat  'with  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Tails.  By  Majfer  Tom  Flumhy 
A.M.     ^to.     is.  6d.     Locke.      1791 . 

'  'Tis  true,  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.' 

Till' we  recollected  this  line,  and  had  good  authority  for  out 
5.  difficulties,* 
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difficulties,  wehoneftly  endeavoured  to  conquer  them.  We  look- 
ed for  our  author's  humour,  pleafantry,  and  defigo.  It  was  all 
a  dreary  blank.  His  Epilogue,  addreffed  feeminglv  to  ourfelves, 
did  not  afford  one  ray  to  illuminate  the  vaft  profound.  Perhaps,, 
after  all,  the  poet  means  <o  exciaim.  with  Drawcanfir, 

•  All  this  I  do  becaufe  I  dare.* 

Lines  in  Memory  of  the  Reverend  John  Wefiley,  A.  M.  \to.  */. 
Robinfons.  1791. 
0  The  following  lines  -had  not  their  birth  in  the  bofom  of  lei- 
fure  ; — they  are  not  the  fruit  of  academic  fhades, — .but  were 
produced  in  the  few — the  very  few  moments  that  a  life  of  in- 
ceiTant  labour  barely  allows  to  the  vifitations  of  the  Mufe.' — Such 
a  plea  ought  certainly  to  mitigate  the  afperity  of  criticiim.  We 
cannot  fay  the  author  writes  fo  correctly  as  we  could  wifh,  but  he 
writes  with  fpir.it  and  feeling,,  in  regard  to  a  .character  for  which 
we  entertain  the  higheft  efteem. 

IfLugenius  ;  or,  Virtue  in  Retirement.  By  Mary  Lccke.  4/0.  3/.  Hook- 
ham.  I79J. 
According  to  the  account  given  of  Eugenius  by  the  fair  author, 
heh  fcarcely  inferior  to  Weiley  himfelf  m  *  unaffected  wifdorn 
and  fanclity  of  manners.'  The  enthufi«*fm  of  friendfhip  probably 
heighten  the  colouring,  but  the  pencil  is  directed  by  the  hand  of 
virtue.  Her  diffidence,  and  the  caufe  fhe  pleads,  eutiUe  her  to 
the  fame  indulgence  the  candid  reader  will  be  induced  to  ihew 
the  author  of  the  preceding  article.  The  diction  is  in  general 
fmooth  and  eafy  •,  fome  pafTages  claim  a  fuperior  degree  of 
merit ;  and  confidering  that  fhe  is  '  youag  and  uneducated,' 
exhibit  a  fair  promife  of  future  improvement. 

The  Colkcfs  of  the  Church  cf  England,   imitated  in  Ferfe;  to  which 
is  fubjeined,  the  Happy  Man,     By  John    Rujber.      4J0.      Is,  6d. 
Robinfons.     1 79 1 . 
The  authors  of  the  poems  noticed  in  the  two  preceding  articles 

merit  fome  praife  from  the  execution  as  well  as  good  intention  of 

of  their  respective  performances ;    the  prefent,   merely  on   the 

latter  account. 

The  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  a  Poem,fuppofed  to  be  'written  hy  Titnothy 
D -wight,  D.  D.  of  Greenfield  in  ConnecJUut,  in  1788.  8<z/^.  6d, 
Matthews.     1791. 

Whether  Dr.  Dwight  is  or  is  not  the  real  author  of  this  poem, 
will,  we  believe,  be  fcarcely  an  object  of  curiofity  on  this  fide  th« 
Atlantic  ;  and  if  it  were  fo,  not  very  ealily  ascertained.  The 
,  H-rit  of  good  intention  mull  be  allowed  alio  to  this  author  ;  but 

£  k\  "ft 
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we  cannot,  confidently  with  jufticc,  fpeak  favorably  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  poem.     It  is  fatirical,  and  particularly  ievere  on  the 
devil  and  Voltaire,  whom  the  do&or  poffibly  little  fufpefts  to  be 
at    prefent  held  by  his  countrymen's  late  allies  '  as    the  god  of 
their  idolatry.'      It  is  addrcfied  to  him  ;  but  we  can  fee  no  ufe  in 
a  dedicatory  remonftrance  to  a  dead  man.     The  author  afks  him 
indeed    '  to  whom  can  fuch   an  effort   as   the   following  be   de- 
dicated, with   more  propriety  than   to   you?'  but  he  muil  have 
known  that  it  was  not  in  Voltaire's  power  to  anfwer  him.      Pare 
of  his  character  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.     Satan  is  the  lpe<.k 
To  Fiance  I  polled,  on  the  win^s  of  air, 
.And  fr'd  the  labours  of  the  gay  Voltaire. 
He,  light  and  gay,  o'er  learning's  furface  flew, 
And  prov'd  all  things  at  option,   falfe  or  true. 
The  gofpel's  truths  he  faw  were  airy  dreams, 
The  fhades  of  nonfenfe,   and  the  whim  of  whims. 
Before  his  face  no  Jew  cou'd  tell  what  paft  ; 
Or  know  the  right  from  left,  the  firft  from  laft  ; 
Conjecture  where  his  native  Salem  flood, 
Or  find  if  Jordan  had  a  bank  or  flood. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  never  truth  defcried, 
But  always   (when  they  prov'd  the  gofpel)   lied. 
He,  he  alone  the  ble"  retreat  had  fmck, 
The  well,  where  long  with  frogs  the  goddefs  dwelt ; 
In  China  dug,  at  Chihohamti's  call, 
And  curb'd  with  bricks,   the  refufe  of  his  wall. 
There,  mid  a  realm  of  cheat,  a  world  of  lies, 
Where  alter'd  nature  wore  one  great  difguife, 
"Where  (hrunk,  rnifhaperi  bodies  mock  the  eye, 
And  mriveli'd"  fouls  the  power  of  thought  deny  ; 
'Mid  idiot  mandarins  and  baby  king?, 
And  dwarf  philofophers,  in  leading  firings, 
'Mid  fenfelefs  votaries  of  lefs  fenfelefs  Fo, 
.Wretches  who  nothing  eyen  feem'd  to  know, 
Bonzes,  with  fouls  more  naked  than  their  fkin, 
All  brute  without,   and  more  than  brute  within  ; 
From  Europe's  rougher  fons  the  goddefs  fhrunk, 
Tripp'd  inner  iron  ihoes,   and  fail'd  her  junk. 
Nice,  pretty,  won'drous  flories  there  fhe  told 
Of  empires  forty  thoufand  ages  old. 

N     P     V     E     L     S, 

T'he  School  for  Widows,  a  Novel.      By  Clara  Reeve,  Author  of  the 
Old Englifn  Baron,  l5c.    ^Vols.    izmo.   gs.   Hookham.    1791. 
Thefe  pleafing  and    interefting  volumes   contain  two   diltinft 

ftories  j  but  not  improperly  blended  or  carelefsly  confufed.  That 

of 
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Of"  Mrs.  Strickland  is,  we  think,  left  unfinifhed.  We  had  hoped 
?nd  wifhed  that  the  defect  in  the  title  had  been  difcovered,  and 
the  eilate  reftored  to  Henry  Marney.  The  haunted  room  might 
have  been  an  excellent  engine  for  this  purpofe. 

In  each  hiftory  the  characters  are  well  difcriminated;  the  events 
natural  and  well  aranged  ;  the  reflections  judicious  and  appofitc. 
Jn  the  title  v  e  find  a  little  fault,  for  this  work  is  in.  reality  the 
School  for  Wives* 

Qeorgina    Harcourt,  a     Novel.    2    Vols,      izmo.     6s.      Symonds, 

J791. 
A  trifling  infignificant,  improbable  flory.     Will  the  labour  of 
reviewing  novels  be  never  again  compenfated  by  a  little  rational 
entertainment  ? 

The  Chateau  de  Myrelle;  or,  Laura,  a  Novel,      izmo.   p.     Hook- 
ham.      1 79 1 . 

Thefe  Letters  are  defcriptive  and  entertaining:  as  a  (lory,  the 
novel  is  not  very  probable,  or  well  conducted.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  can  fafely  recommend  it  to  the  hands  of  the  young; 
ladies,  thcugh  they  may  not  think  Laura's  conduct;  very  natural* 

The  Hijlory  of  Georgina  Neville  ;  or,  the  Difnterefed  Orphan,  a 
Novel.  Being  the  fir jl  Literary  Attempt  of  a  Young  Lady.  2  Vols. 
6s.     Hookham.      1 79 1  • 

With  all  our  partiality  for  female  authors,  and  our  anxiety  to 
raife  a  drooping  or  a  promifing  genius,  we  cannot  commend  this 
novel.  Praife  would  be  cruelty  ;  and  the  young  lady,  who  may 
pofiefls  numerous  good  qualities  in  the  end  might  condemn  us, 
for  tempting  her  to  facrifice  more  folid  accomplifhments,  to  the 
unprofitable  labour  of  the  pen.  The  character  of  Prellon,  though 
not  wholly  new,  is  interefting  and  well  drawn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tontines  calculated,  and  their  Principles  and  Confequences  explained 
and  exempiifed  in  the  Torkjhire  Tontine  ;  vjith  Hints  for  one  on  an 
improved  Plan.      $vo.      is.      Clarke  and  Son.      1791. 

Our  very  judicious  author  calculates  the  advantages  of  tontines, 
and  points  out  fome  of  the  delufions  of  thefe  minuter  fchemes, 
which  attract  the  eye  of  the  labourer  on  every  poll,  and  in  every 
newfpaper.  We  do  not  object  to  all  his  arguments,  and  we  per- 
ceive fome  which  he  has  not  mentioned  ;  but,  while  fchemes  of 
this  kind  are  under  the  direction  of  men  of  fortune  and  integrity, 
on  examining  the  fyftem  in  every  part,  we  think  it  ufeful.  Thefe 
minuter  contributions,  which  every  one  can  fpare,  are  thus  hoard- 
ed, till  they  form  a  Aim  which  deferves  attention  ;  and  thofe, 
jyho  would  fjpend  their  fhilling  at  an  ale-houfe,  on  the  evening  of 

each 
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each  Saturday,  are  tempted  to  put  it  beyond  reach  of  the  imbe* 
cilities  of  their  refolution.  Our  author  alfo  is  a  little  too  rigor? 
ous  in  his  examination  of  monthly  clubs:  from  a  pretty  minute 
inveftigation,  during  a  feries  of  years,  notwithstanding  fome 
abufes,  we  believe  them  to  be  advantageous.  His  new  fcheme, 
however,  deferves  great  attention. 

Gbfervations  on  the  Difeafes,  DefeJls,  and  Injuries  in  all  Kinds  of 
Fruit  and  Fore/}  Frees.  With  an  Account  of  a  particular  Me- 
thod of  Cure,  invented  and pmclifed  by  W.  Forfyth.  8<vo.  24, 
Nicol.      1791. 

Mr.  Forfyth  fpeaks  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  derived  from 
a  particular  and  intimate  acquaintance  wi-th  the  fubject.  The 
remedy  confifts  of  a  compofition  fpreitd  on  the  wounded  part;  but, 
as  the  chief  effects  of  this, compofition  are  keeping  the  wounds  of 
the  tree  from  the  air  and  rain,  or  preventing  the  dangerous  bleed- 
ings, it  may  be  eafily  imitated  with  the  fame  advantages. 

General  Regulations  for  Infpcclion  and  Cojifrpul of  all  the  Prifons,  toT 
vet  her  with  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Bye-Laws?  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Gaol  and  Penitentiary  Hpufe,  for  the  County  of  Glou- 
tefter ,      Second  Edition*      8 <vo .      is.6d.     Evans.      1791. 

Sir  Francis  Buller  and  Mr.  baron  Perryn  declare,  that  they  have 
*  ri-vienvea"  this  Syftem  of  Rules,  and  find  nothing  in  them  con- 
trary to  law  :  we  Reviewers,  in  a  more  humble  line,  declare  that 
we  agree  with  our  learned  brethren  in  this  opinion;  but,  as  we 
yrofefc  oarfelves  judges  both  of  the  iaw  and  the  fact,  we  add, 
that  we  find  nothing  in  thefe  rules  contrary  to  reafon,  and  that 
humanity  which  ought  always  to  be  exercifed,  even  in  the  con- 
finement and  neceflary  correction  of  offenders. 

jin  Account  of  the  Origin,  Proceedings,  and  Intentions  cf the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Indujlry,  in  the  S  out  hern- Dijlricl  of  the  Parts 
cf  Lindfay,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  Third  Edition.  %<iw»  ls.6d, 
Harrifon.      179 1. 

This  Account  affords  a  pleafmg  picture  of  the  progrefs  of  in- 
duftry  in  this  diftrict,  and  of  the  very  judicious  conduct  of  the 
managers.  The  notes  of  the  editor  deferve  very  particular  atten- 
tion :  they  are  the  dictates  of  a  found  understanding,  and  a  very 
accurate  attention  to  the  whole  of  the  bufmefs. 

The  Friendly  Monitor  ;  or,  Dialogues  for  Youth  again/1  the  Fear  of 
Gkojls,  and  other  irrational  Apprehenfions.  iimo.  2s.  Bent. 
1791. 

This  little  work  is  written  with  the  beft  intentions,  and  thefe, 
like  charity,  cover  a  multitude  of  fins.  The  '  Friendly  Moni- 
tor,' deferves,  however,  higher  praife  :  its  object  is  falutary,  and 
its  inilructions  are  delivered  in  a  neat  perfpicuous  ftyle, 

Appendix 
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Appendix  to  fome  Account  of  the  Shrenvftury  lloufe  of  Induftry  ;  con- 
taining a  Correfpondence  with  the  Rev.  jf.  Howlett.  8<z/c.  6/» 
Johnfon.      1 791  • 

This  correfpondence  between  Mr.  Howlctt  and  Mr.  Wood  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  Shrewfbury  Houfe  of  Induftry.  Its  falu- 
brity,  in  particular,  feems  to  be  well  eftablifhed,  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  poor  appear  to  be  greatly  diminished. 

An  Addrcfs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  en  the  Confumption  of 
Weft  India  Produce.  \zmo.  id.  Phillips.  1791. 
A  truce,  good  people,  to  the  confumption  of  fugar  and  mm, 
till  the  ilavc-trade  is  repealed  ! — Such  is  the  burthen  of  this  penny 
fong  ;  but  we  cannot  join  in  the  chorus,  for  fuppofing  the  deter- 
mination of  parliament  ever  fo  erroneous,  mull  it  always  be  the 
cafe — Delirant  re ges  plecluntur  Achivi  ? 

Further  fcmarks  on  the  Voyages  of  John  Meares,  Efq.  in  which  fe- 
deral important  Fails,   mifreprefented  in  the f aid  Voyages,  relative 
to  Geography  and  Commerce,  are  fully  fuh ft  antiated,  CSV.     By  G, 
Dixon*      Afto.     3-f.  bd.fetued.     Stockdale.„     1791. 
As  the  fubjecls  of  fciencc  are  no  longer  promoted  by  this  con- 
ttoverfy,  we  need  not  follow  perfonal  invectives.     Since  the  firit 
publication  of  Mr.  Meares'  book,  the  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and   Pacific,  by  fea,  is  lefs  probable,  and  a 
circuitous  one,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  more  (o. 

A  Friendly  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  on  the  Suhjefi  of  Mrs* 
Gunning  s  Pamphlet,  ivith  fome  Explanations  of  the  Gunning  My f- 
tfry  never  before  pullijhed.  By  a  Knight  of  Chivalry.  8vo.  is.6d. 
Ridgvvay.     1791* 

In  this  Letter  the  cafe  of  mifs  Gunning,  which  has  hitherto 
baffled  all  conjecture,  is  again  brought  forward,  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  The  author  makes  many  remarks  on  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  this  caufe,  and  endeavours 
to  prove  the  total  innocence  of  the  young  lady  with  regard  to  the 
forgery  of  any  letters.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  through, 
the  intricacy  of  the  whole  tranfaction,  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  author,  though  ingenious  and  planfible,  feem  not  to  car- 
ry with  them  that  deci/ive  force  which  is  oecefiary  towards  a  full 
difentanglement  of  the  fubject.  The  attempt,  however,  may 
ferve  to  abate  that  prejudice  which  it  cannot,  as  yet,  entirely 
overcome.-  The  author,  confiders  the  imputation  of  mifs  Gun- 
ning's entertaining  a  partiality  for  the  marquis  of  Lorn,  as  a  cir- 
cumftance  highly  injurious  to  her  fame  ,  and  to  any  fuch  impu- 
tation, the  molt  explicit  contradiction  is  affirmed. 

9tri3*m 
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Striclures  on  a  new  Mode  of  Brewing,  lately  introduced  into  his  Mai' 

jeJlyJs  Brewhoufe,   London,   by Long,   Efq.  of  Dublin.      By 

George  Blake,   Superintendant  of  bis  Majejty's  Breweries  in  the 
late  War.      Svo.      3s.      Johnfon.      1791. 

Mr.  Blake  feems  to  have  reformed  the  practice  of  brewing  in  his 
majefty's  breweries  during  the  lalt  war,  and  feels  fome  indignation 
jrt  Mr.  Long  being  admitted  to  add  any  farther  improvements. 
Though  we  now  examine  Mr.  Long's  method  through  the  dif- 
lorted  medium  of  oppofition,  we  perceive  that  it  muft  be  in  fome 
refpecls  advantageous  ;  but  the  refinements  are  perhaps  too  nu- 
merous, and  not  always  ufeful.  Mr.  Blake  feems  alfo  to  be  a 
good  practical  brewer,  though  not  willing  to  admit  fome  of  the 
later  improvements. 

*Tbe  Family  Brewer  ;  or,  the  'Art  of  Brewing  fully  explained,   con~ 
laining  all  neceffary  Direclions  for  Perfons  who  wiflj  to  brew  their 
own  Beer,   whether  Jlrong  or  finally   refpe cling  Malt,  Hops,   Wa- 
ter,  13  c.   with  occajional  Remarks,    by  T.  Poole,      A  new  Edition 
with  Additions.      #vo.      zs.      Hamilton.      1791. 
In  good  truth,  Mr.  Poole,   ftrong   beer  is   an   excellent  beve- 
rage,  and  your  rules  are  not  improper  !      But  why  is  honelt  Port 
a  '  bloody  tyrant  r '    Why  is  Burgundy  c  poifon  ?' — Thefe  are  te- 
nets that  we  cannot  follow:   *  chacun  a  fon  tour'  is  our  motto. 


CORRESPOND  E  N  C  E^ 

WE  fufpeded  Dr.  Steam's  titles,  as  he  feemed  to  have  held  a 
public  office  under  the  Britiih  government,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  State  of  Vermont,  then  unconnected  with  the 
other  American  flates.  We  find  he  was  actually  employed  by 
each  ;  but  he  muft  furely  be  aware,  that  incidental  employments 
confer  no  titles.  As  well  might  fir  jofhua  Reynolds  ityle  him- 
felf  painter  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  almoft  every  Europeari 
potentate.— Dr.  Steam's  account  of  the  Quakers,  from  the  attef- 
tation  of  his  friend  M.Elhanan  Winchefter,  is,  we  find,  to  be  de- 
pended on. 


F.  F's  Letter  is  received  ; — and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that 
the  omiffion  did  not  proceed  from  any  diirefpect  to  Mrs.  S. 


ERRATUM. 

In  title  to  Hartley's  Obfervations  on  Wan,  p.  379,  for   3  Vols.  8vo.  6» 
Boards— read  Vol  III.  Svo.  &c* 
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SECOND     VOLUME 

OF      THE 

NEW    ARRANGEMENT 

or     THE 

CRITICAL     REVIEW.1 


FOREIGN     ARTICLES. 

Annates  de  Chymie.     [Continued  from  p.  ic6.) 

>TpHE  fourth  volume  of  this  collection  begins  with  a  Me- 
*  moir  on  Phofphorus,  which  we  formerly  glanced  at  in 
our  Foreign  Intelligence.  It  relates  to  its  uniting  with  ful- 
phur ;  and  this  new  compound,  when  the  phofphorus  is  in  a 
large  proportion,  is  fluid  and  decompofes  eafdy  in  water.  In 
the  procefs,  diddled  water  is  employed,  which  becomes  acid 
in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  heat  muft  be  gentle  to  prevent 
the  phofphorus  from  burning.  A  foetid  odor  attends  the  de- 
compofition,  refembling  hepatic  gas,  and  it  is  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  doclrine,  which  furnifhes  the  inflamma- 
ble air. 

A  fhort  Account  of  Mr.  Milner's  new  Experiments  on  the 
Production  of  Nitrous  Gas,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Phi-  • 
lofophical  Tranfactions^  follows,    and  fome  attempts  of  M. 
Hyelm  to  reduce  the  molybdxna>  in  which  he  was  not  com- 
pletely fuccefsful,  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  M.  Gadotin 
to  M.  Berthollet.     M.  Beckherhiem  adds  fome  obfervations 
on   the  light  of  glow-worms,  fuggefted  by  a  remark  of  M. 
Forfter,  that  the  light  was  fo  brilliant,  when  the  worm  was 
placed  in   vital  air,  that  it  was  eafy  to  read  by  its  afliftance 
alone.     Our  author  found,  that  thefe  animals  lived  in  every 
kind  of  air,  except  in  thofe  of  the  mineral  acids  :  they  did 
not  diminifh  the  goodness  of  the  different  airs,  in  which  they 
were  placed,  but  rather  feemed  to  meliorate  them  •,  the  in- 
flammable air  by  this  means  attained  the  power  of  detonating 
App.  Vol.  II.  New  Ar.  L  1  with- 
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without  addition.  Whatever  the  air  was,  the  light  did  not 
appear  greater ;  and  it  was  found  to  ai  ife  from  little  luminous 
points,  which  the  animal  had  power  of  covering  with  a  mem- 
brane :  thefe  points  might  be  cut  off  without  hurting  the 
animal,  and  then  it  never  produced  any  more  light,  but  the 
points  retained  their  luminous  property  for  fome  time,  and 
ieemed  to  continue  longer  luminous  in  vital  air  than  in  gas  of 
any  other  kind. 

In  our  review  of  M.  Chaptal's  Chemiftry,  we  mentioned 
his  obfervatipns  on  the  effects  of  refpirinp;  vital  air  in  afthmas 
and  confumptions.  In  two  cafes  mentioned  in  the  letter  in  this 
collection,  the  effects  of  this  remedy  are  more  flattering  than 
iii  his  chemiftry ;  and,  in  one  initance,  it  feemed  of  effential 
fcrvice.  The  chief  confequence  was,  a  kind  of  vital,  genial, 
warmth  •,  and  our  author  thinks  it  more  ufeful  in  the  hu- 
moural,  than  in  the  nervous  afthma.  -The  air,  procured  from 
mercurial  oxyds,  he  tells  us,  always  contains  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  the  metal,  and  has  even  occafioned  falivations. 

M.  Tuckert  gives  a  very  ufeful  and  fatisfactory  account  of 
the  method  of  making  the  factitious  cinnabar,  in  the  great 
work  at  Amfterdam,  and  M.  Chaptal  has  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  a  curious  memoir 
on  the  cheefe  and  the  cheefe-wr.rehoufes  at  R.oquefort.  Thefe 
wr.rehoufes  are  built  againil  the  rock,  and  often  confift  of 
hollows  in  the  rock,  with  an  external  door  only.  Many  of 
thefe  caves  have  a  current  of  air  from  north  to  fouth,  which 
feels  of  an  iey  coldnefs,  and  it  is  more  rapid,  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  external  air.  Our  author  proceeds  to  mow 
the  necefhty  of  fome  degree  of  fermentation,  or  even  a  be- 
ginning putrefaction  in  all  our  foods,  and  even  in  tobacco 
when  manufactured  into  fnuff.  The  white  mould,  which 
changes  to  a  blue,  and  then  to  a  red,  are  marks  of  this  fer- 
mentation, which  Mr.  Chaptal  explains  very  fcientifically, 
from  the  progreflive  combination  of  the  oxygen  ;  the  red  is 
the  mark  of  the  deleft  union. 

M.  de  Fourcroy  has  analyfed  the  aerated  barytes  of  Alfton- 
moor.  The  blue  colour,  which  it  aiiuines  in  the  fire,  he 
thinks  is  owing  to  the  loofe  connection  and  beginning  fepa- 
ration  of  the  phlogifticated  air,  and  he  is  at  great  pains  to  fhow, 
that  this  is  a  frequent  effect  of  the  fame  caufe.  The  mineral 
acids  in  a  concentrated  ftate  do  not  act  on  this  fubftance  till 
diluted,  and  heat  is  applied  :  the  neceffary  attraction  to  fepa- 
rate  the  fixed  air  muft  therefore  be  a  compound  one,  as  the 
air  is  in  a  very  fixed  and  almoft  foiid  ftate.  A  triple  fait  is 
formed  on  precipitating  the  muriate  of  barytes,  by  a  mild 
Tolatiie  alkali.     The  precipitate  is  lefs  in  quantity,  than  when 
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the  fixed  alkali  are  employed  ;  and,  on  examination,  10  grains 
of  barytes  in  100,  remains  united  to  the  alkali  and  the  acid. 
It  greatly  refembles  the  triple  fait  formed  in  the  fame  way 
with  magnefia,  mentioned  by  Bergman ;  but  the  barytic  fait 
is  more  eafily  decompofed  by  the  fire ;  the  magnehan  by  re- 
agents. 

M.  de  Fourcroy  has  alfo  communicated  a  memoir  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  on  the  medicinal  properties  of 
vital  air,  of  which  an  extract  follows  the  experiments  on  ba- 
rytes. From  our  author's  trial  of  this  remedy  in  confump- 
tive  cafes,  we  have  little  encouragement  to  purfue  the  plan. 
Though  in  general  it  relieved  the  breathing,  it  did  not  relieve 
die  fever,  which  continued ;  after  fome  time  appeared  with 
redoubled  violence,  and  the  termination  of  the  difeafe  feemed 
accelerated  by  the  additional  force,  which  this  remedy  added  to 
the  hectic.  Thofe,  who  from  the  firft  relief  depended  on  the 
remedy,  at  lead  wifhed  to  difc^itinue  it,  and  this  record  is 
not  enlivened  by  a  fihgle  recovery.  The  reafon  of  the  in- 
jury feems  to  be,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  too  much  heat  is  de- 
veloped by  the  refpiration  of  pure  air,  and  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  are  confequently  increafed.  On  this  principle  he 
has  tried  and  found  it  of  fervice  in  chlorous,  fcrophulous  af- 
fections, and  the  fwelling  of  the  belly,  which  attends  this 
difeafe,  tumid  and  chronic  afthma,  obstructions  of  the  lower 
belly,  hypochondriafis,  rickets  in  the  early  ftage,  obflinate 
dyipnceas,  accompanied  by  a  palenefs  of  the  fkin  and  general 
weaknefs.  The  effects  of  the  remedy  in  thefe  cafes  are,  in- 
creafed warmth,  a  clearer  complexion,  better  appetite,  and 
often  a  degree  of  fever ;  fimilar  effects  ariie  from  the  air  of 
elevated  fpots,  and  may  probably  be  explained  on  the  fame 
foundation. 

Mr.  Walker's  experiments  on  artificial  cold,  from  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfactions,  follow.  Various  obfervaticns  on 
madder,  and  its  ufe  in  dying,  are  next  inferted,  collected  by 
M.  Berthollet;  but  they  confift  of  different  experiments, 
which  we  find  it  imporhble  to  abridge  with  any  hope  of  ad- 
vantage. A  mifcellaneous  letter  from  M.  Creli  we  have  for- 
merly noticed. 

We  next  find  fome  extracts  from  the  Turin  Memoirs, 
which  relate  to  the  black  colour  of  leaves  expofed  to  the  in- 
flammable air  of  marflies  :  it  is  owing  to  a  black  powder, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  depofited  by  the  inflammable  and  fix- 
ed air  of  the  exhalations  •,  for,  inftead  of  affording  vital  air 
in  the  fun,  the  plants  give  out  phlogiflicated,  and  then  in- 
flammable air:  the  pure  air  is  the  laft  production  The  me- 
dicinal waters  of  Caftello  and  St.  Genis  are  alfo  analyfed ; 
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but  they  contain  chiefly  felenite  and  calcareous  Glauber's  fait.* 
M.  Monnet,  in  the  fame  collection,  has  fucceeded  eafily  in 
the  difficult  talk  of  melting  ores  of  antimoRiated  lead,  by 
means  of  pyrites.  He  has  found  alfo  a  new  fubftance  of  a 
brittle,  glafly  appearance,  of  the  colour  of  colophony,  in  the 
mines  of  Braunfdorf,  near  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  whofe  real 
nature  is  unknown,  and  whofe  habits  he  defcribes,  from 
which  it  feems  to  be  a  mineral  of  iron.  M.  Fontana,  in 
the  gall  of  an  ox,  found  phofphorated  magnefia.  A  An- 
gular event  happened  at  Turin,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1785,  an  explofion  of  a  magazine  of  meal,  fome  of 
it  was  drawn  out  by  a  boy,  which  was  diflipated  in  a  thick 
cloud,  took  fire,  and  communicated  the  flame  to  the  whole, 
by  means  of  which  it  at  once  exploded.  The  caufe  can  only 
be  conjectured,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  fepara- 
tion  of  inflammable  air.  Some  experiments  on  the  purity  of 
falts,  diftributed  to  the  public  in  Sardinia,  are  added  ;  but 
thefe  are  of  local  importance,  and  we  can  only  add,  that  the 
fait  of  Tripoli  and  EvifTe  were  the  molt  impure.  The  laft 
Memoir  in  the  Turin  Tranfactions  noticed  in  this  volume,  re- 
lates to  fome  experiments  on  the  propagation  of  found,  in 
different  gaffes.  Dr.  Prieflley  had  faid,  that  found  was  propa- 
gated in  the  ratio  of  the  denfities  of  tie  airs ;  but  M.  Perolle 
found  this  rule  liable  to  fome  exceptions  :  the  order  was,  vital, 
nitrous,  atmofpheric,  fixed,  and  inflammable  airs. 

M.  Prouft  has  written  a  very  able  and  extenfive  diflertation 
on  the  camphor  of  Murcia.  This  province  of  Spain  abounds 
in  aromatic  plants,  whofe  oil  19  extracted  ;  and  in  this  oil 
cryftals  were  discovered,  which  proved  to  be  true  camphor. 
The  richefl  oils  in  this  refpect  were  oil  of  lavender,  fage, 
marjoram,  and  rofemary,  in  the  order  we  have  placed  them, 
and  in  each  our  author  found  a  confiderable  portion  of  this  con- 
crete oil.  From  the  comparativeprice  of  thefe  and  of  the  camphor, 
he  thinks  the  extraction  will  be  found  fufficiently  advantage- 
ous, and  fuppofes  the  operator  may  gain  60  per  c:nt.  in  the 
oil  of  lavender,  and  even  10  or  11.  in  that  of  majoram  :  in  all 
the  inftances,  the  oil  feems  to  be  faturated  with  camphor,  and 
fpontaneous  evaporation  appears  to  be  the  moft  effectual  me- 
thod of  Separating  it.  In  the  fecond  part,  our  author  en- 
gages in  a  very  learned  difquifition,  refpecting  the  formation 
of  refins  from  volatile  oils  by  the  addition  of  pure  air,  and 
on  the  nature  of  camphor,  which  cannot  decompofe  air,  ex- 
cept in  certain  circumftances.  He  adds  a  curious  hiitory  of 
camphorated  cryftals  found  in  oils  long  kept  by  different  'che- 
snifts,  but  omits  the  lingular  fact  mentioned  by  Gaubius  in 
his  Adverfaria,  which  leads  us  to  think,  that  thefe  cryftals 
are  not  always  camphor.  In  that  cafe  they  were  acid  5  but, 
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from  our  author's  theory,  which  is  very  correct  and  elegant, 
in  time  an  acidity  mult  be  confpicuous. 

In  a  late  memoir,  we  have  mentioned  the  triple  fait  pro- 
cured by  precipitating  barytes  with  volatile  alkali,  and  mag- 
nefia  by  the  fame  means.  M.  de  Fourcroy  has  purfued  thei'e 
objects,  by  fome  curious  experiments,  and,  having  precipitat- 
ed magnefia  from  the  three  mineral  acids,  finds  always  the 
triple  fait  remaining  in  different  proportions.  The  two  firft 
additions  of  alkali  feem  only  to  weaken  the  cohefion,  and  the 
precipitation  is  not  very  confpicuous  till  after  the  third  addi- 
tion. Dr.  Blagden's  experiments,  from  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaclions,  on  cooling  water,  below  the  period  of  congela- 
tion,  follow. 

The  oxygenated  muriatic  air  does  not  appear  to  extinguifli 
the  fire  of  burning  bodies,  and  it  therefore  furnifhes  an  ex- 
ception to  a  rule  almoft  general,  that  the  airs  which  fupport 
inflammation  are  capable  of  fupporting  life,  for  this  gas  is  a 
fatal  poifon.  M.  de  Fourcroy  examined  the  fubjecl  in  various 
experiments,  and  he  finds  that  candles  and  the  inflammable 
phofphorated  air  burns  with  more  rapidity  in  the  muriatic, 
oxygenated  gas,  than  in  common  or  pure  air.  This  he  at- 
tributes to  the  condenfed  ftate  of  the  oxygen  in  this  air.  M. 
Sennebier  adds  an  obfervation  on  the  influence  of  charcoal  in 
corrupting  common  air,  which  he  finds  abforbs  the  pure  air  from 
the  atmofphere,  and  thinks  that  burning  charcoal  is  as  inju- 
rious from  this  caufe  as  from  the  vapours  which  it  emits.  In 
the  aludels  at  Almaden,  where  mercury  is  extracted  from 
cinnabar,  the  foot  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  mer- 
cury, and  very  little  cinnabar  :  it  is  indeed,  *  a  very  compound 
foot.'  The  third  volume  concludes  with  fome  account  of 
Dr.  Higgins'  work  on  Calcareous  Cements,  fhort  extracts  from 
Crell's  Chemical  Annals,  and  a  lift  of  fome  works  on  che- 
miftry,  publifhed  in  Germany. 

The  nrft  memoir  in  the  fifth  volume,  is  an  original  com-* 
munication  by  M.  Monge,  on  the  caufe  of  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  meteorology.  We  need  only  obierve,  t!  at  this 
author  refts  wholly  on  the  folution  of  water  in  air,  a  iatt  un- 
doubted, but  whole  influence  has  been  mifrepretented.  It  is 
a  very  inadequate  caufe  of  the  various  meteorological  appear- 
ances •,  and  we  muit  add  to  it  the  change  oi  water  into  a  per- 
manent gas,  and  its  return  to  the  former  ftate.  There  feems 
to  be  fome  agent  in  nature,  which  produces  this  change  rea- 
dily and  quickly,  though  we  can  neither  underitand  it  at  pre- 
fent,  nor  explain  it.  Our  author  feels  the  difficulty  uiten, 
and  eludes  it  fometimes  unikilfully.  When  explaining  the 
whirlwind,  he  only  ail:s  as  a  poitulatum,  two  contrary  winds, 
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inclofing  a  portion  cf  air  which  gyrates  with  vaft  velocity* 
The  gyration  is  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  and  it  fub- 
fifts  in  the  furrounding  air,  leaving  a  vacuum  in  the  body  of 
the  tube.  If  it  is  a  fact,  that  thunder,  at  fea,  rolls  as  on  land, 
but  the  found  from  the  difcharge  of  a  cannon  con  fills  only  in 
one  fingle  explofion,  we  muft  fuppofe  with  M.  Monge,  the 
rolling  of  thunder  to  arife  from  different  explofions  of  clouds. 
The  burft  of  thunder  In  clear  air,  or  at  leaft  from  an  almoft 
invifible  cloud,  and  the  immediate  formation  of  clouds,  are 
facts,  we  believe,  well  eftablifhed,  though  they  rarely  occur. 
We  have  feen,  in  the  moment  of  thunder  burfting,  additional 
clouds  formed ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to  fay,  which  of  thefe 
appearances  preceded,  and  confequently  which  was  the  caufe 
of  the  other. 

At  Parly,  quartz  is  found  of  the  fhape  of  a  cock's  comb, 
externally  refembling  the  fame  appearance  found  in  plaifter  at 
Montmartre.  M.  Dorthes  engages  in  the  explanation  of  this 
fact  without  knowing  what  M.  M.  Carozzi  and  Macquart  had 
faid  on  the  converfion  of  gypfum  into  chalcedony.  He  re- 
jected this  idea,  however,  and  feemed  to  think  that  the  plaif- 
ter,  diffolved  in  the  marly  earth,  had  left  a  kind  of  mould 
into  which  the  quartz,  in  a  diflblved  Hate,  had  paffed.  The 
vacuity  obferved  in  the  interior  of  fome  of  thefe  cryftals,  the 
little  afperities,  in  confequence  of  a  confufed  cryltallization 
in  their  internal  parts,  the  glaffy  fracture  of  the  quartz,  con- 
firmed this  opinion,  while,  if  there  had  been  any  converfion 
from  the  plaiiter,  the  texture  would  have  been  foliated.  This 
quartz  is  reddifh,  femitranfparent,  covered  with  little  white 
bodies  like  glands,  from  which  it  has  obtained  its  name  of 
glandular.  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  caufe  of 
this  peculiar  configuration,  which  gives  the  femblance  of  other 
bodies-:  thefe  are  internal  and  external  incruilation  •>  cemen- 
tation, of  winch  the  precipitation  of  copper,  on  a  mould  of 
iron,  is  an  example  •,  penetration,  as  in  foflile  (hells  ;  and  the 
fubtraction  of  fome  principles,  which  feems  to  produce  a  very 
rent  body  in  the  original  fhape.  Stones,  our  author  re- 
marks, which  contain  no  iron,  are  not  fubject  to  decompo- 
fition  f,  and  thofe  decompofitions,  which  occur  in  molt  places, 
are  affected,  he  thinks,  by  the  decompofition  of  water,  whofe 
vital  air  unites  with  the  iron. 

M.  de  Fourcroy's  memoir  on  the  colours  imparted  to  veget- 
able fubfiances  by  pure  air,  and  on  a  new  preparation  of 
{olid  colours  for  painting,  follows.  Oxygen  was  fuppofed 
to  difcharge  every  colour,  but  this  opinion  muff  be  received 
with  great  limitation.  Our  author's  experiments  inform  us„ 
that  it  changes  the  colour,  and  the  fhades  are  in  proportion 
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to  its  quantity,  for  it  dilutes  the  ftronger  colours  before  it 
proceeds  to  diicharge  them.  This  degradation  does  not,  how- 
ever take  place  in  every  colour,  for  many  vegetable  reds,  pur- 
ples, maroons,  and  blues,  are  owing  to  different  proportions 
of  oxygen,  but  neither  is  wholly  faturated  with  this  principle. 
The  yellows,  whieh  are  the  molt  durable  colours,  are  mofl 
completely  Saturated  with  pure  air  :  all  colours  approach  to 
yellow,  when  faturated ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  affume  a 
rezinous  nature. 

M.  Vanquelin's  analyfis  of  tamarinds,  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance. The  acid  is  principally  that  of  lemons,  joined  with 
a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar,  about  half 
that  quantity  of  tartarous  acid,  without  any  alkali,  and  fome 
proportion  of  the  malic  acid ;  in  other  words,  the  vegetable 
acid,  in  various  ftates  of  acidation,  and  with  a  little  veget- 
able alkali.  The  gelatinous,  the  feculent  matter,  and  the 
gum,  are  in  a  pretty  large  proportion.  The  pharmaceutical 
remarks  are  of  no  great  importance. 

M.  Thierry  de  Menonvi lie  has  given  a  pretty  extenfive  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  nopal,  and  the  management  of  the 
cochineal  infect,  which  is  abridged,  in  the  '  Annals,'  by  M. 
Berthollet.  We  have  formerly  noticed  this  memoir,  but  we 
found  it  impoflible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  by  an 
abridgment.  M.  Lavoifier  has  given  a  fhort  account  of  the 
methods  of  rendering  platina  manageable  and  ufeful ;  but 
thefe  remarks  we  have  alfo  anticipated  in  a  former  Number  of 
our  Journal. 

The  fieur  Didelot  has  invented  a  liquid,  which  was  faid  to 
have  the  property  of  extinguiihing  fire.  The  commifTaries 
appointed  to  examine  it,  tried  fome  comparative  experiments, 
but  could  difcover  no  peculiar  property  of  this  kind  which  it 
had,  fuperior  to  common  water.  The  compofition  they  did 
not  think  it  of  confequence  to  enquire  into.  Several  falts  they 
remark  will  have  this  effect  -,  and  fixed  alkali,  allum,  &c.  are 
fo  cheap,  that  they  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  inconvenience  cf  carrying  and  difiblving  them. 
Timbers  foaked  in  thefe  falts  are  incombuftible,  and  they 
feem  to  think,  that  this  precaution  mould  be  taken,  in  buili 
ing  places  of  public  entertainment. 

M.  de  Celis'  memoir  on  a  mafs  of  iron  difcovered  in  South 
America  is  next  extracted  from  the  PhilofophicalTranfactions; 
and  M.  de  Fourcroy's  memoir  on  the  ftate  of  the  bodies 
found  in  the  church-yards  of  the  Innocents,  we  have  already 
examined  in  the  firit  Number  of  our  prefent  volume.  The  analy- 
fis of  the  gallftone,  and  M.  Seguin's  lecond  memoir  on  the  calo- 
ric, we  have  alio  connected  with  the  fubjects  to  which  they  parti- 
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cularly  related,  in  our  review  of  the  former  volumes  of  the 
Annals.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  deto- 
nation which  occurred  to  M.  Pelletier,  by  mixing  phofphoric 
acid  air,  with  pure  air  ;  afterwards  adding  nitrous  air ;  and 
with  M.  Schurrer's  defcription  of  M.  Paets  Van  Troftwyk's 
experiment,  by  which  he  refolved  water  into  pure  and  inflam- 
mable airs  by  means  of  electricity. 

Two  volumes  of  this  work  {till  remain  •,  and,  after  that 
period  they  were  publifhed  in  Numbers,  and  are  tranflated. 
We  mean  to  take  them  up  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  to  purfue 
the  fubjecl:  in  the  tranllation. 

Geographic  des  Grecs  Analyfcc  ;  ou,  Us  Syf:emes  a'Erato/lhenes,  de 
Strabotiy  et  de  Ptolomee,  con: pc  fee  entre  cux,  et  avec  nos  con- 
noifances  modcrncs  ;  Ouvra'ge  couronrii  par  PAcadcmie  Royale 
des  Infcriptions  ct  Belles  Lettrcs:  par  M.  GoJfeHny  Depute 
de  la  Flandrc,  &c.  an  Ccnfeil  Royale  du  Ccrn.merce.  /[to, 
Paris.     Didot. 

TF  Greece  obtained  the  palm  in  works  of  elegance  awd  invent 
A  tion,  {he  failed  in  thofe  more  folid  acquisitions  which  can 
only  reward  a  laborious  fearch  and  extenfive  enquiries.  In 
geography  her  knowledge  was  necefTarily  bounded  within  nar- 
row limits  :  all  beyond  was  either  conjecture,  or  the  vague 
reports  of  uncertain  travellers.  It  mud  be  admitted,  however, 
ihat  the  ingenuity  of  the  Grecians  often  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  what  accident  had  fuggefted,  and  from  the  Phoenician 
mariners,  the  travels  of  her  own  philosophers,  and  other  in- 
cidental circumftances,  had  accumulated  many  fa£ts,  often 
with  little  order,  and  without  any  very  precife  idea  of  the  re- 
lative fituation  of  different  places.  Jt  was  a  very  proper  fub- 
jecl: therefore  of  difquirition,  to  compare  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
to  point  out  the  route  of  thefc  two  geographers,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  it  ate  in  which  they  found  geography,  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  which  they  carried  the  fcience.  This  was  the  ques- 
tion propofed  by  the  academy,  and  the  work  of  M.  GofTelin 
was  confidered  as  belt  deferving  of  the  prize  :  it  is  indeed  in 
many  refpedls,  excellent ;  not  only  from  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thor's erudition,  bu't  the  judgment,  the  calm  attentive  fpirit 
of  investigation,  which,  it  difplays  in  every  part. 

If  the  object  of  the  academy  be  compared  with  the  title,  M. 
GofTelin  will  be  found  to  have  exceeded  his  tafk.  The  extent 
of  his  enquiry  has  led  him  to  confider  the  geography  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  time  when  the  different  facts  were  collected  at 
Alexandria,  and  this  view  has  explaine  d  the  fource  of  differ- 
ent errors  that  have  prevailed  from  die  time  of  Eratofthenes. 
The  volume  before  us,  therefore,  contains  a  hiftory  of  the  pro- 
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grefs  of  the  fcience  in  former  ages,  and  that  of  fucccflive  dif- 
coveries  *,  in  other  words  it  is  the  geography  of  Greece,  in  its 
whole  extent,  with  the  foundation  on  which  it  rcfts ;  the  ac- 
curacy or  the  errors  of  this  foundation  afcertained  by  a  com- 
panion with  future  difcoveries. 

In  a  fhort  comprehenfive  Introduction,  the  author  compares 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  who  have  described  the  world  in  two 
different  ways.  Strabo  has  employed  the  itinerary  diftances, 
and  a  very  fmall  number  of  pofitions,  which  he  fuppofes  have 
been  determined  with  accuracy ',  the  other  fixes  the  precife 
fituation  of  every  place,  as  if  he  had  always  refted  on  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations.  In  the  firft,  we  are  always  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  in  the  fecohd,  we  are  milled  by  too  great 
confidence.  Ptolemy  had  not  materials  enough  to  conftruct 
a  fyftem  different  from  that  of  his  predeceffors,  and  it  was  on- 
ly in  his  power  to  change  the  method,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  ideas  of  Hipparchus. 

Notwithftanding  the  refources  were  few,  maps  were  con- 
ftructed  from  the  meafures  fet  down  in  itineraries,  and  Pto- 
lemy has  no  other  afliftance.  The  diftances  of  Strabo  were 
the  foundation,  but  from  the  errors  of  obfervers,  and  the  mif- 
takes  of  Pofidonius,  the  value  of  a  degree  had  varied,  and 
confiderable  differences  confequently  occur  in  the  longitudes. 
In  fhowing,  adds  our  author,  the  origin  of  thefe  errors,  we 
{hall  furnifh  the  means  of  obviating  them,  and  bringing  the 
geography  of  the  ancients  back  to  the  perfection  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  loft  in  palling  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
M.  Goffelin  has  conftructed  two  maps,  from  the  diftances 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  which  may  be  compared  with  thofe  of 
Ptolemy.  He  has  alfo  conftructed  one  for  Eratofthenes,  fo 
that  we  have  a  comparative  view  of  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients from  the  260th  year  before  Chrift,  to  the  150th  of  the 
Chriftian  ?era.  The  chart  of  Eratofthenes  is  formed  from  the 
fragments  preferved  of  that  author's  work.  It  required  fome 
tirefome  difcuflions  and  comparifons  of  meafures,  which  are, 
however,  neceffary  and  ufeful ;  but  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  to 
the  memoir.  According  to  this  ancient  geographer,  the  earth 
was  in  circumference  250,000  ftadia,  and  each  ftadium  was 
equal  to  T£-g-  part  of  a  degree.  This  meafurement  is  eftablilh- 
ed  by  examining  the  principal  parallels  and  points  of  longitude, 
employed  by  Eratofthenes.  Eratofthenes  feems,  however,  in 
fome  degree  a  copyift.  As  he  had  accefs  to  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria, he  was  able  to  collect  from  different  authors,  and  there 
is  in  his  writings  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction,  which  cannot 
belong  to  the  fame  age  or  the  fame  author.  Yet  his  opinions 
in  general  are  often  juft.  He  knew  that  the  Atlantic  and  Red 
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feas  communicated  round  the  fouth  of  Africa  •,  and  that  if the 
great  extent  of  Sea  was  no  obftade^  it  was  poflibLe  to  go  from 
Spain  to  India  by  that  courfe. 

Eratofthenes  was  unacquainted  with  the  projection  of  the 
fphere,  and  all  his  charts  were  plane  ;  but/in  the  map  conftrucl:- 
ed  from  his  obfervations,  there  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  res- 
pecting the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  diilance  of 
the  Ganges,  which  was  fcarcely  attained  by  our  own  geogra- 
phers in  the  Laft  century.  M.  GofTelin  ihortly  examines  the 
navigation  of  different  nations,  and  finds  no  author  of  aftro- 
nomical  geography,  before  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  He  de- 
tects the  errors  of  different  writers,  adds  fome  important  ob- 
fervations, refpecting  Pytheas,  and  is  of  opinion  that  this  na- 
vigator never  performed  the  voyage  attributed  to  him.  Yet 
in  the  pretended  account,  there  are  iome  accurate  details 
which  no  Grecian  could  have  conjectured,  or  been  acquainted 
with,  and  which  were  not  verified  till  after  many  ages.  We 
have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  Pytheas  probably 
obtained  his  information  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic, 
who  brought  the  amber  down  the  Po  or  into  Spain.  Our  au- 
thor who  wifhes  to  eftablith  the  exiftence  of  an  ancient  and 
learned  race,  thinks  that  Pytheas  had  obtained  fome  me- 
moirs, which  he  defignedly  disfigured,  to  conceal  their  origin, 
and  concludes  that,  at  this  early  period,  the  geography  of  the 
old  continent  was  as  well  known  as  at  prefent.  If  the  opi- 
nion we  have  fuggefled  be  thought  without  fuflicient  founda- 
tion, his  accounts  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  fome 
fcientific  Phoenician  navigator,  without  the  gratuitous  fuppo- 
fition  of  an  early  enlightened  nation. 

To  compleat  his  lefcarches  on  the  progrefs  of  geography, 
M.  Goftelin  pays  fome  attention  to  Hipparchus  and  Pofido- 
nius.  Hipparchus  thought  that  geography  depended  on  aftro- 
njOmical  obfervations,  calculated  and  marked  the  different  ce- 
Ieftjal  phenomena  for  each  degree  of  the  meridian  of  Rhodes 
from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole.  He  procured  alfo  fome 
obfervations  of  the  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  by  means  of  which 
he  deduced  the  longitude  of  different  *  cities  •,  but  few  be- 
neficial effects  followed  his  refearches,  and  he  only  added 
to  the  errors  in  the  geography  of  Eratofthenes,  though  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  projection  of  the  fphere.  Pofidonius, 
who  undertook  a  new  menfuration  of  the  earth,  allowed  but 
50c  ftadia  to  a  degree,  and  introduced  many  errors  refpecting 
the  pofition  of  different  places ;  but  his  chief  efforts  were  ex^ 
haufted  in  proving,  in  opposition  to  Hipparchus,  that  it  was 
pbmble  to  fail  round  Africa, 

'  The  fecond  paK  of  the  work  relates  to  Strabo,  and  the  ac- 
y  count 
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count  of  this  author  is  extenfive,  fince  the  companion  of  Stra~ 
bo  with  Ptolemy  was  the  chief  object  of  the  queltion.  The 
greater  number  of  geographers  had  only  defcribed  particular 
countries;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  hrft  defcription  of  the 
world,  undertaken  by  the  Romans  and  completed  by  Agrippa, 
was  not  public  in  Rome  in  tile  firlt  years  of  Tiberius,  fince 
Strabo,  who  refided  there,  was  not  acquainted  with  it.  B^t  in 
his  diiferent  travels,  he  procured  much  information,  which  the 
vail  conqujefts  of  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians  furnilhed  him 
with,  and  undertook  to  compile  a  new  defcription  of  the  earth, 
one  of  the  molt  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Yet  the 
feverity  of  his  polemical  fpirit  would  not  furTer  him  to 
examine  with  caution  the  opinions  of  others.  He  hardily 
rejected  them,  and  would  not  admit  that  geography  was  in- 
debted to  aitronomy  and  the  mathematics,  fo  much  as  Era- 
toithenes,  Hipparchus,  and  Pofidonius  fuppofed.  He  endea- 
voured to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  globe,  by  (bowing  the 
distances  between  the  mod  remarkable  places,  and  afterwards 
connecting  them  by  intermediate  diftances,  adopting  the  mea- 
fure  of  700  ftadia  to  a  degree,  and  meafuring  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  habitable  world,  by  two  lines  meeting  at  right 
angles  in  Rhodes.  He  defcribes  countries  as  placed  on  a  plane 
furface,  though  Hipparchus  had  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of 
bending  the  meridians  and  parallels. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  M.  Goflelin  points  out  the 
parallels,  which  Strabo  admits,  and  corrects  his  errors  in  eve- 
ry ftep:  this  part,  for  which  we  muff,  refer  to  the  memoir, 
contains  an  exact  and  critical  analyfis  of  his  author.  After 
leaving  Europe,  M.  Goflelin  considers  Alia,  of  which  Strabo 
had  little  knowledge,  but  what  he  had  collected  from  the  de- 
tails of  Eratoithenes :  what  he  adds  belongs  rather  to  hiflory 
than  to  geography.  The  internal  parts  of  Africa  were  little 
known  to  Strabo,  and  he  feems  to  have  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  difcoveries  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  weltera 
coafts  of  that  part  of  the  old  continent:  his  fyftematic  fpirit 
led  him  to  defpife  what  oppofed  his  opinions,  and  even  res- 
pecting the  dimenfions  of  Taprobana  (the  modern  Ceylon),  his 
accounts  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs.  The 
chief  advantages  of  Strabo  over  Eratoithenes  are  his  fuperior 
knowledge  of  the  refpective  forms  of  Germany  and  Gaul ;  but, 
in  general,  our  author  thinks  his  diitances  erroneous*,  and  if 
he  has  added  to  hiitory,  aftronomical  geography  has  degene- 
rated in  his  hands. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  contains  an  examination  and 
an  analyfis  of  Ptolemy's  fyilem,  who  endeavoured  to  found 
geography  on  principles,  purely  aftronomical,  and  to  reject 
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the  comparifon  of  diftances,  a  conftant  fource  of  uncertainty 
and  eiTor.  This  geographer  employed  himfelf  early  in  the 
projection  of  charts,  and  rejected  the  plan  of  Marinus  of 
Tyre,  a  geographer  who  lived  in  the  6oth  year  of  our  prefent 
sera,  to  adopt  that  of  Hipparchus.  His  methods  were  adapted 
to  the  extent  of  the  world,  fo  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
it.  He  made  no  alterations  in  the  principal  longitudes,  which 
Marinus  had  fixed  on  the  parallel  of  Rhodes,  from  the  fortu- 
nate ifles  to  the  promontory  of  Cory  (the  fouthern  promonto- 
ry of  the  peninfula  of  India),  which  he  left  at  125  20'  from 
the  firfl  meridian ;  and  what  Marinus  had  added  for  the  di- 
llance  between  Cory  and  the  Phinse,  Ptolemy  reduced  to  540 
40'.  Marinus  had  calculated  the  diftances  in  the  itineraries  on 
a  right  line  ;  but  Ptolemy  took  away  j-  to  allow  for  the  finuc- 
ilties,  and  ~  more  for  the  inclination  towards  the  equator.  He 
has  in  this  way  disfigured  the  eaflern  parts  of  Ana  fo  much, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  countries  he  defcribes,  as  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  infpettion  of  his  map,  prefixed 
to  Dr.  Robertfon's  late  Difquifuion,  and  the  remarks  of  that 
able  hiftorian. 

M.  GoiTelin  enquires  how  Ptolemy  could  commit  fuch  enor- 
mous errors  in  his  longitudes.  Pofidonius  and  Marinus  had 
indeed  erred,  but  their  faults  he  ought  to  have  corrected.  In 
the  table  No.  7.  the  Mediterranean  extends  20  degrees  beyond 
its  proper  length,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  are  carried 
46  degrees  too  far  towards  the  eaft.  Yet  he  had  fuflicient  in- 
formation to  avoid  errors  of  lb  great  importance.  The  chart 
of  Ptolemy,  with  a  few  flight  modifications,  has  the  principal 
elements  of  that  of  Eratoflhenes  ;  but  they  are  injured  by  a  faul- 
ty graduation,  and  a  falfe  valuation  of  the  degree  of  longitude, 
which  he  fixes  at  500  ftadia,  inflead  of  700.  The  fladium. 
even  at  the  laft  valuation  is  too  long,  and  the  error  of  Ptolemy 
mufr.  consequently  be  rendered  more  finking.  Our  author 
then  fhows  how  to  find  in  the  graduation  of  Ptolemy,  the  fum 
of  the  meafure  of  the  chart  of  Eratoflhenes,  and  having  dis- 
covered the  correction,  the  refult  is,  that  Eratoflhenes  is  much 
nearer  the  pofition  of  the  befl  modern  charts  than  Ptolemy. 
The  charts,  which  M.  GofTelin  has  conftrucled  for  this  geo- 
r,  differ  in  many  refpectsfrom  thofe  publifhed  in  1605 
by  Mercator,  which  are  very  far  from  exact,  and  fcarcely  in 
any  inilance  reconcileable  either  to  the  Greek  or  Latin  text. 
-  It  is  probable  that  Mercator  copied  a  draught,  which  was  be- 
fore him,  joined  to  the  manufcript ;  and  this  having  pafled 
through  the  hands  of  fucceffive  copyiits,  was  replete  with 
their  accumulated  errors.  Our  author  confequently  conftrucl- 
•'ed  a  new  map,  and  for  this  purpofe  examined  fome  manu- 
fcripts  and  the  editions  cf  Servetus,  Mercator,  and  Bcrtiu's. 
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The  lad  though  mod  valued,  appeared  to  him  the  worft,  be- 
caufe  added  to  the  faults  of  Mercator,  various  prefs  errors  in 
the  numeral  letters  and  cyphers  occur.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
text  appears  to  be  almoft  different  works,  and  neither  can  be 
properly  ftyled  a  copy  of  the  original.  This  fyflem  was,  how- 
ever, for  1200  years,  the  guide  of  navigators ;  each  has  correct- 
ed it  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  numerous  variations  and 
errors  are  the  confequenee.  In  the  Greek,  the  errors  are 
chiefly  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Mediterranean  •,  in  the  Latin, 
on  the  weflern  fide  of  that  fea.  M.  GofTelin  has  corrected 
thefe  errors  by  comparing  different  texts,  and  preferring  thofe 
variations  which  agree  bed  with  the  general  defign,  compared 
with  the  natural  fituation. 

After  the  period  of  Ptolemy,  navigators  pafled  the  found, 
and  reached  the  river  Chefinas,  which,  according  to  M.  GoiTe- 
lin,  is  the  Duna,  taken  below  Riga.  The  Thule  of  Pytheas 
mult  be  very  near  the  polar  circle  ;  that  of  Ptolemy  muft  be 
near  the  Orca'des.  England,  and  the  weftern  coafts  of  Gaul, 
in  this  geographer,  afford  additional  knowledge  acquired  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  period  of  Strabo.  Sicily  is  the  raoft  correctly 
placed  in  the  more  eaftern  parts  of  the  v/orld. 

Geography  was  fearcely  retarded  in  its  progrefs,  but  in 
what  regards  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  of  which  the  an- 
cient world  knew  little  more  than  Ptolemv  had  taught,  and 
the  moderns  have  not  greatly  added  to  the  information  of 
Scherif-el-Edrifi,  and  Leo  of  Africa,  if  we  except  the  collections 
made  by  the  affectation  for  the  difcovery  of  die  internal  parts 
of  that  continent,  which  have  been  very  judicioufly  brought 
together  by  major  Rennel,  in  the  map  prefixed  to  their  Pro- 
ceedings. Strabo  thought  that  the  weltern  coaft  of  Africa, 
after  having  gone  fome  way  to  the  fou^h,  trended  ea  ft  ward, 
without  reaching  the  equator.  Ptolemy,  who  did  not  admit 
of  the  communication  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Red 
"Sea,  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  African  coaft,  after 
having  retracted  and  formed  a  moderately  deep  gulph,  extend- 
ed indefinitely  between  the  fouth  and  the  weft,  while  the  eaft- 
ern coaft  of  Africa  formed  that  of  Afia. 

In  Ptolemy,  the  fouthcrn  coafts  of  Afia  are  {o  disfigured 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  country  he  defcrib^s.  Like 
other  ancient  authors,  he  fuppofes  the  extent  of  Taprobana 
very  confiderable.  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  how  Eratofthenes 
could  admit  of  its  being  from  7  to  8000  ftadia  in  length, 
and  5COO  in  breadth;  or  how  Ptolemy  could  make  it  150 
from  north  to  fouth  and  12°  from  eaft  to  weft,  though 
in  reality  Ceylon  is  but  30°  56'  long,  and  2J  21'  wide.  M. 
GofTelin  folves  this  difficulty  by  fuppofing,  that  navigators -de- 
parting 
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parting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  traverfing  the  two  gulphs 
which  furround  the  peninfula  of  Guzarat,  named  at  that  time 
Larice,  and  rinding  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  they  thought  did 
not  belong  to  India,  fuppofed  that  the  fea  which  formed  the 
gulph  extended  tov  ards  the  eaft,  and  feparated  Malabar  from 
the  continent :  the  whole  of  this  peninfula  was,  therefore,  con- 
fidered  as  an  ifland,  and  to  this  reputed  ifland  the  name  of 
Taprobana  was  afligned.  If  we  obferve,  fays  he,  that  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Surat  is  7500  ftadia, 
we  (hall  fee  that  it  is  the  prccife  length  afligned  by  Ptolemy 
to  Taprobana.  The  reft  of  the  coaft  towards  Cambaya,  both 
m  his  and  Eratofthenes'  opinion,  had  no  exiftence,  and  it  was 
removed  to  make  way  for  a  pretended  ftrait  which  they  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place.  Various  reafons  are  added  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  and  the  error  of  the  ancients  is  not  having  impro- 
perly reckoned  the  extent  of  Taprobana,  but  in  having  con- 
founded Ceylon  with  the  peninfula  of  India.  The  natural 
hiitory  of  this  country  may  have  led  them  into  the  error,  for 
Ceylon,  from  north  to  fouth  is  crofted  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  feem  to  be  continued  in  the  coafts  of  Malabar;  or  the 
ancient  geographers  may  have  received  their  accounts  from 
the  Cages  of  India,  whofe  traditional  defcriptions  may  have 
reached  to  the  period,  when  Ceylon  was  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

To  afecrtain  how  far  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients 
with  the  eaftern  parts  extended,  M.  GofTelin  proceeds  to  the 
countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  finds  that  their  Situation 
is  very  different  from  what  the  ancients  have  attributed  to  the 
Golden  Cherfonefus,  and  to  the  Thinrc.  The  knowledge  of 
the  fchool  of  Alexandria  an<:%  of  Ptok  my,  did  not  extend, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  beyond  Tanaferin,  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Since,  near  Merghi,  which  if 
the  port  of  Tanaferin  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  China  was  known 
long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  actually  vifited;  fo  that 
by  Sinae,  we  think  really  the  Chinefe  are  meant.  M.  GofTelin 
refts  on  the  teftimony  of  Scherif-el-Edrih*  who  fpeaks  of  Siam, 
by  the  name  of  Sinia  Sinarum,  which  he  places  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  country  of  the  Sime :  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Robertfon.  But  it  appears,  from  various  accounts,  that 
in  thefe  defcriptions  the  oriental  geographer  is  only  a  copyift  ; 
and  in  general  Sin  al  Sin  is  a  country  which  makes  a  part  of 
.China ;  but  thefe  difcuffions  are  not  admiflible  within  the  li- 
mits of  our  Journal. 

The  memoir  before  us  is  concluded  with  eight  tables  con- 
taining the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Eratofthenes,  Strabo, 
and  Ptolemy,  compared  with  moderno  bfervations  and  a  gene- 
ral 
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ral  view  of  the  variations.  Ten  very  elegant  maps  follow, 
conftructed  by  our  author ;  two  for  Eratoithenes,  three  for 
<Strabo,  and  five  for  Ptolemy. — On  the  whole,  we  think  it  in 
many  refpects  an  excellent  work,  and  we  could  wifh  to  fee  it 
in  an  Englifh  drefs. 

Hiftoire  de  fAcademle  Royale  des  Sciences,  Annct  I  787,  avec  Us 
Memolres  de  Mathcmatiquc  Iff  de,  Phyjique  pour  la  memt 
Annec.     \to.     Paris.    1789. 

'■p  H  E  fpace,  ufually  occupied  by  the  abridged  account  of  the 
**•  memoirs  is,  in  the  volume  before  us,  filled  with  the  letters- 
patent  of  the  king  for  the  eftabliihment  of  a  body  of  mathe- 
matical -inftrument  makers.  The  plan  fecms  judicious,  and 
it  will  be  for  the  credit  of  the  new  government,  to  continue 
its  protection.  "  Cartelle  eft  notre  plaifir"  has  now  loft  its 
force.  Another  part  of  this  hiftory  is,  an  abftracl  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  five  commiflioners  appointed  by  the  aca- 
demy to  fix  the  limits  of  high  and  low  water  of  the  Seine, 
at  the  diftance  of  2100  toifes.  In  the  examination  of  M. 
Coulon's  fyftem  of  fhort  hand,  the  commiflioners  have  erred  a 
little  in  their  hiftery  of  the  art,  which  was  undoubtedly  firft 
brought  to  perfection  in  this  country ;  but  their  remarks  on 
the  necefTary  requifites  in  the  characters  of  fuch  a  rapid  fyftem 
of  writing,  are  very  judicious  and  accurate.  In  the  French 
language,  the  founds  are  peculiar,  and  confequently  require 
an  appropriated  character  •,  but  they  are  alfo  fewer  than  in 
Englifh,  fo  that  the  fyftem  muftby  proportionally  lefs  complex. 
This  engraved  in  the  plates  before  us,  feems  very  fimple  and 
comprehenfive  *,  eafy  to  write  and  not  difficult  to  decypher  ; 
for  however  it  may  be  difguifed  by  philofophical  language, 
every  kind  of  fhort  hand  is  a  kind  of  cypher.  We  do  not  find 
the  five  places  of  the  vowels  in  the  Englifli  fyftems  fo  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  as  the  commiflioners  fuppofe. — The  defcription  of 
the  mats  of  native  iron  found  in  South  America,  which 
occurs  alfo  in  the  hiftory,  has  been  a  frequent  object  of  our 
notice. 

The  report  of  the  memoirs,  and  the  attemps  to  carry  the 
ilaughter-houfes  from  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Paris,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  local  importance ;  and  the  fuccefsful  candidates  for 
prizes  do  not  require  our  confideration  till  the  dhTertations 
appear.  Thefe  mufter-rolls  of  names  muft  give  way  to  facts 
and  valuable  obfervations.  The  eloges  are  thofe  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Paulmy,  minifter  of  ftate ;  and  of  M.  Bouvart,  a  cele- 
brated phyfician  of  Paris,  doctor-regent  of  the  faculty  of  that 
metropolis. 

The  firft  memoir  is  by  M.  Jeaurat  on  the  oppofition  of  the 
planet  Herfchell,  with  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  which  have 

been 
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been  afcertained  with  furprifing  accuracy,  when  it  is  conM^ 
dered  how  lately  it  has  been  discovered.  This  has  perhaps, 
been  afliftcd  by  finding,  that  Mayer  really  faw  the  planet  with- 
out knowing  it  to  be  one,  and  defcribed  it  as  the  964th  ftar 
in  his  Zodiacal  Catalogue.  This  aftronomcr  adds  alfo  his  ob- 
fervation  on  the  eclipfe  of  the  fun  which  occurred  June  15, 

i787. 

M.  Sage  has  communicated  his  experiments  to  prove,  that 
the  calx  of  filver  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  fire  alone  : 
it  melts  into  a  yellow  enamel.  The  red  ore  of  filver  from  Peru, 
in  beautiful  tranfparent  cryftals,  melts,  in  part  perhaps  from 
the  flux  of  the  matrix,  into  a  metal,  and  is  partly  converted 
into  yellow  enamel.  M.  Baume,  in  a  memoir  of  one  page,  has 
given  very  ufeful  information.  We  have  lately  faid,  that 
calcareous  earth  is  not  completely  precipitated  from  an  acid, 
by  the  fluor  or  concrete  volatile  alkali 5  but  this  mull  be  con- 
fined to  the  native  mild  earth.  After  having  undergone  the 
action  of  fire,  though  reduced  to  its  mild  ftate  by  expofure  to 
fixed  or  atmofpheric  air,  or  flaked  by  any  other  method,  its 
falts  may  be  wholly  decompofed  by  the  volatile  alkali.  This, 
cur  author  tells  us,  led  him  to  change  the  bafe  of  the  calcareous 
marine  fait  from  the  fait  -pits  of  Lorraine,  by  means  of  lime,  in 
order  to  prepare  fal  ammoniac  ',  and  on  this  principle  his  whole 
progrefs  depends. 

The  review  of  aftronomical  and  phyfical  obfervations  made 
by  order  of  his  majefty  at  the  royal  obfervatory,  in  the  year 
1787,  by  the  count  deCailini,  and  his  pupils  M.  M.  Novet,  de 
Villeneuve,  and  Ruelle,  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  plan; 
but  we  can  only  give  a  fhortabftratl:. — The  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations confift  of  types  of  a  calculation  of  the  place  of  Jupiter 
on  the  4th  of  December  1787,  compared  with  the  place  by 
obfervation,  and  of  the  oppolition  of  Jupiter  in  the  fame  month. 
From  the  phyfical  hiftory  of  1787,  it  appears,  that  thegreateft 
height  of  the  barometer  was  28.7,  the  leaft  26.11  :  the  range 
1.8.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  was  from  about  330  to 
890  of  Farenheit  :  in  the  caves,  the  difference  was  00.6,  but  not 
in  the  inverfe  order.  The  greater!  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  19'  10"  in  September,  the  leaft  jo'  57''  in  Decem- 
ber. The  greateft  declination  of  the  needle  was  in  June, 
when  it  amounted  to  7 1° ;  the  leaft  on  the  fir  ft  of  the  fame 
month  21°  36'.  The  rain  did  not  exceed  32  inches.  The 
winter  was  mild ;  the  fummer  cold  \  all  the  feafons  rainy,  parti- 
cularly autumn.  It  was  in  general  ftormy,  and  numerous 
earthquakes  occurred  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

The  celeftial  hiftory  of  the  year  is  introduced  by  an  excel- 
lent hiftory  of  the  various  improvements  of  the  telefcope  from 
the  time  of  its  invention  to  the  prefent  sera  ;  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  mean  jealoufy  imputed  to  the  French  philo- 
fophers  in  former  times,  no  traces  of  it  remain.     Mr.  Herf- 

chell's 
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cTtcll's  obfervations  and  difcoveries  are  praifed  with  a  degree 
of  zeal  and  warmth,  that  is  icLdom  obferved  in  the  works  of 
the  Englilh  aftronomers.     The  account  of  the  different   fpotS 
on  the  furface  of  the  moon,  and  the  various  appellations  by 
which  they  have  been  diitinguifhed,  is  curious  and  entertain- 
ing :  the  obfervations  of  M.  de  la  Place  on   the  fecular  equa- 
tion of  the  moon,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  give  fome  idea  of,  as 
the  fubject  is  not  generally  known.    The  fame  mean  motion  of 
the  moon  was  neither  confident  with  the  ancient  or  the  modern 
theories.     Aitronomers  were  confequently  obliged  to  fuppofe, 
that    there  was  fome  acceleration,    which  was   eftimated  by 
different  authors  to  be  from  7  to  10  feconds.     But  an   accele- 
ration proportional  to  the  time,  hitherto  admitted,  is  only  an 
approximation,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  an  indefinite  period  ; 
fo  that.it  mult  have  fome  caufe,  which  ought  to  be  inveftigated, 
before  the  whole   fyftem  can    be  underitood.     It  has   been 
hitherto  fought  for  in  vain,  in  the  action  of  the  fun,  and  of  the 
planets  on  the  moon,  in  the  fpheroidical  figures  of  the  earth 
and  the  moon  :  theories,  founded  on  the  refiftance  of  aether 
or  the  fucceffive  tranfmiflion  of  gravity,  were  not  more  fuccefs- 
ful.     M.  de  la  Place  difcovered  that  the   fecular  equation  of 
the  moon  was  owing  to  the  action  of  the  fun  on  this  fatellite, 
combined  with  the  variation  of  the  excentricity  of  the  terreftrial 
orbit.     To  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  this  caufe,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  analyfis,  we  may  remark,  that  the  action 
of  the  fun  tends  to  diminifh  the  weight  of  the  moon,  towards 
the  earth,  and  confequently  to  dilate  its  orbit,  which  occafions 
a  little  diminution  of  its  angular  velocity,  while  the  fun  is  in 
its  perigeum  •,  and  the  contrary,  when  in  its  apogee.     From 
this  ariies  the  annual  equation,  whofe  law  is  exactly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  equation  of  the  center  of  the  fun,  with  near- 
ly the  difference  of  one  Ggn ;    fo  that  one  of  thefe  equations 
diminifhes  when  the  other  incrcafes.     The  period  of  the  equa- 
tions, which  are  owing  to  the  irregular  action  of  the  planets, 
in  confequence  of  the   excentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  are 
much  longer.     The  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  and  that  of 
the  apogee  are  fubject  to  fecular  equations,  which  are  in  the 
oppoiite  direction  to  the  equation  of  the  mean  motion,  and  of 
which  the  ratio  is,  as  about  I  to  4  for  the  node,  and  4  to  7 
for  the  apogee.    The  variations  of  the  mean  diitance  of  the 
moon  are  infenfible,  and  fcarcely  affect  the  parallax  by  half  a 
fecond.     The  fecular  inequality  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  is 
periodical ;  but    the  cycle  mult  confiit   of  millions  of   years. 
Future  ages  will  develope  the  law  of  its  variation,  which  we 
could  do  at  prefent,  if  the  maffes  of  the  other  planets  were  as 
well  known,  as  that  of  Jupiter.     By  adopting  the  molt  proba- 
ble fuppofitions  in  this  fefpeft,  and  reducing  to  a  feries,  the 
Apj\  Vox..  II.  M  m  eapreifton 
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expreflion  of  this  inequality,  our  author  finds  an  equation 
of  11  feconds  for  the  firft  age,  proceeding  from  1 700,  pro- 
portional to  the  fquare  of  the  times.  But  it  is  ascertained 
that,  by  going  back  to  trie  obfervations  of  the  Chaldeans,  the 
terms  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  time,  would  become 
fenfible  ;  and,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  theory  accords  fufneiently 
with  obfervationa*  We  find  that  luminous  points,  and  even 
apparently  thick  clouds,  on  fome  of  the  higher  mountains  of 
the  moon,  have  been  already  remarked  ;  and  Hevelius  has  men- 
tioned the  probability  of  thefe  appearances  being  owing  to 
volcanos.  The  particular  obfervations  in  the  Celeftial  Hif- 
tory,  it  is  impoffible  to  abridge.  For  the  fame  reafon,  We  can 
only  mention  M.  Meffier's  observation  of  a  comet  from  April 
1 2  to  May  20,  and  his  obfervation  on  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun 
June  15,  1787,  which  follow. 

M.  Sage  has  communicated  fome  experiments  to  fhow  that 
philter,  produced  by  different  ipecies  of  gypfum,  retains  more 
or  lefs  water,  after  having  been  beat  and  dried.  The  felenite 
or  cryilallized  gypfum,  he  finds,  is  the  only  kind  that  pro- 
duces plaifter,  after  having  been  diftilled  •,  and  it  then  contains 
■Jy  of  water. 

Baron  de  Dietrich's  memoir  €  on  Ocres,'  contains  only 
fome  defcriptions  of  ocre  mines,  with  the  methods  of  working 
them. — »M.  Daubenton's  memoir  on  the  Pierre  de  Poix,  Pech- 
ftein  of  the  Germans,  is  very  fatisfactory.  Thefe  ftones  are 
of  almoft  every  different  colour,  and  are  either  opaque  or  femi- 
tranl  parent,  but  almolt  all  have  a  greater  tranfparency  in  wa- 
ter. They  ftrike  fire  with  fteel  imperfectly,  and  with  difficulty. 
The  fracture  is  glaffy,  and  the  broken  furface  fmooth,  polifhed, 
and  waving,  never  plain  nor  granulated.  M.  Delarbre,  phy* 
fician  at  Riom,  thinks  it  petrified  wood.  '  It  often  happens, 
fays  M.  d'Aubenton,  that  ftones  formed  by  laminae,  which 
reiemble  the  annual  depofitions  of  wood,  are  taken  for 
petrified  wood.  When  thefe  laminae  are  confufed,  irregular, 
or  in  knobs,  they  are  taken  for  the  knots  of  wood.  In  this 
way  onyxes,  fchiits,  alabafters,  &c.  pafs  for  petrified  wood  ; 
but  I  can  give  a  fure  method  of  preventing  any  miflake  on 
this  fubject.  The  diftinct  character  of  petrified  woods  con- 
fifts  in  the  medullary  prolongations  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  fee 
concentric  ftrata,  there  muft  be  lines,  which  pafs  through 
them,  as  the  medullary  elongations  of  wood  pafs  through 
the  ligneous  depofitions.'  Thefe  diftinguifhing  marks  do 
not  occur  in  the  pitch-ftone,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  their 
being  effects  of  volcanic  fires  *,  and  their  origin  is  beft  traced  by 
examining  them  in  a  progreflive  Hate.  Our  author  thinks 
they  are  produced  by  the  infiltration  of  quartzy  (filiceous) 
particles  into  a  body  of  foliated  clay.     He  hasieen  this  flone 

partly 
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partly  changed,  and  highly  polifhed ;  in  part  opaque  and 
rlayey.  He  hus  feen  alio  the  argillaceous  folia  in  part  re- 
maining. The  difappearance  of  the  clay,  he  obierves,  is  not 
more  furprizing  in  this  Hone  than  in  the  fapphire,  which  con- 
tains 58,  or  in  the  topaz,  which  contains  60  parts  in  100  of 
this  earth.  The  cruris  which  cover  flints,  Bergman  tells  us, 
are  hydrophanous,  and  our  author  thinks  that  they  are  of  the 
fame  kind  as  the  pechftein. 

The  abbe  Hauy's  memoir  on  the  ftrufrure  of  the  cryftals  of  the 
fchorl  we  have  already  mentioned.  We  can  do  no  more  ;  and 
while  we  regret,  that,  for  want  of  diagrams,  we  are  obliged 
always  to  pal's  over  this  fubje£t  fo  curlbrily,  we  mult  exprefs 
our  furprize  that  the  Engliln  mineralogifts  adhere  fo  exclu- 
fively  to  the  chemical  fyftem.  In  the  eitablifhment  at  lead  of 
fpecies  and  varieties,  cryltallography  mud  be  highly  ufe- 
ful. 

M.  Fougeroux  de  Bonderoy's  experiments  on  the  formation 
of  the  woody  depofitions  of  trees,  are  curious  ;  but  they  con- 
firm only  Du  Hamel's  ideas,  and  indeed  the  prefent  fyftem. 
The  woody  taminse  are  depofited  by  the  bark,  and  do  not  in- 
creafe,  while  the  bark  increafes  in  width  only,  for  marks  im- 
printed on  the  bark,  and  penetrating  to  the  wood,  are  not, 
after  a  feries  of  years,  higher  than  the  remains  of  the  mark  in 
the  wood.  The  minute  particulars  of  the  experiment  we 
have  not  time  to  mention,  nor  indeed  are  they  of  great  import- 
ance. In  our  author's  future  memoirs,  for  he  promifes  to 
continue  the  iubjeel,  we  truft  that  we  mall  receive  further 
information. 

M.  Buache's  memoir  alfo  on  c  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy, 
and  particularly  on  his  Description  of  the  interior  Parts  of 
Africa,'  is  a  part  only  of  a  feries  of  memoirs  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£t.  The  works  of  Ptolemy  are  fo  often  erroneous,  that  M. 
de  laNauze  has  confidered  as  problematical,  whether  poflerity 
would  have  been  injured  or  benefitted  by  their  lots.  The 
problem  may  be  eafily  anfwered  ;  for  we  are  informed  by  this 
geographer  of  much  that  we  could  not  otherwife  have  been 
acquainted  with,  and  his  errors  we  have  been  able  to  correct. 
The  method  of  Ptolemy  was  firft  to  defcribe  the  limits  of  the 
country,  or  thofe  nations  which  bordered  on  it  ;  then  he 
proceeds  to  the  internal  parts,  confining  himfelf  to  different 
rivers ;  and  the  places  on  either  fide,  are  mentioned  fepa- 
rately.  This  is  the  fource  of  much  apparent  error  and  ab- 
furdity.  While  the  places  on  the  coall  are  often  defcribed  with 
fome  degree  of  accuracy,  allowing  for  the  miftakes  mentioned 
in  the  fecond  article  of  this  Appendix,  the  defcription  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  is  often  erroneous  and  apparently  abfurd.  Cities, 
for  inflance,  in  the  fight  of  each  other,  are  removed  ro  very 
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different  parts  of  the  chapter,  and  one  at  a  great  diftance  from 
another  is  treated  of  immediately  after  it.  Rivers  are  fome- 
times  confounded,  or  the  fame  river  is  divided.  In  mention- 
-articular  errors,  our  author  adverts  to  the  {trait  at  the 
'  entrance  of  the  Red-Sea.  From  the  pofition  reflecting  the 
coaft  of  Arabia,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  itraits  of  Ba- 
belmandel-,  but  if  we  confuler  the  feries  of  places  on  the  coaft, 
pailmg  from  Matzua,  the  ancient  Adulis,  without  taking  into 
the  account  the  configuration  or  the  refpective  pofition  of 
the  two  coafts,  k  will  be  found,  not  to  be  the  (traits  of  Ba- 
bel mandcl,  but  that  part  of  the  Arabian  Gulph  where  the 
coafts  begin  to  approach,  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
Babelmandel  and  Adulis.  Strabo  particularly  diftinguifhes 
two  (traits,  the  latter  of  which,  near  a  town  called  Dira,  is 
ftrait  of  Ptolemy.  This  error  has  influenced  the  pofition  of 
the  moft  important  towns  on  the  coait. 

In  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  d'Anville  has  adopted  alfnoft  all 
the  ideas  of  Ptolemy,  but  we  have  already  mentioned  ourhaving 
attained  lately  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  this  fubject.    In 
oppofition,  however,  to  d'Anville,  our  author  thinks  the  Niger 
is  really  the  river  of  Senegal,  as  defcribed  in  the  modern  maps, 
while  the  Gir  is  the  river  of  Negritia,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
t1  Sudan,  or  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes.    This  agrees  nearly 
with  the  modern  accounts  ;  but  we  fhall  defer  any  farther  re- 
ma:  e  meet  with  our  author's  more  particular  reafons 
for  this  opinion,  which  he  has  promifed.     Our  author's  obser- 
vation^ too,  on  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  his  opinion  that  Meroe 
placed  too  near  Egypt,  and  that,  in  reality,   the  fountain 
of  this  famous  river  was  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
ntry  of  the   Pefendarx,    almoit  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  we 
.  not  enlarge  on.    We  know,  at  prefent,  from  Mr.  Bruce's 
travels,  that  this  feries  of  opinions  contains  both   truth   and 
falfehood. 

The  fame  author's    *  Geographical  Elucidations  reflecting 

Britain  and  the  northern  Coafts  of  New  Guinea,'   are 

chiefly  defigned  to  point  out  the  error  of  M.  Dalrymple,  who 

fuppofed  that  the  New  Britain  of  Dampier,  and  the  Ifles    of 

Soicmon,  difcoveredby  Mendana  were  the  fame  country.   Our 

.or  examines  the  hiftorical  account  of  fucceffive  navigators, 

finds  the  lateft  are  the  leait  minute  and  particular,  chiefly 

becaufe  as   it  was  in  their  homeward   courfe,  they  were  lefs 

able    after  their    long    voyage,    to    engage  clofely  with    the 

ulties  of  io  intricate  a  navagation.     He  thinks,  that  New 

n  was  difcovered  by  the   Spaniards,  a'  the  fame  time  as 

7\Tew  Guinea,  and  long  before    the  firft  voyage  of  Mendana 

to  the  Iiles  of  Solomon.    It  is  without  foundation,  he  tells  us> 

that 
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that  the  Ifles  of  Solomon  are  fought  for  in  the  Archipelago  of 
New  Britain,  and  equally  without  foundation,  that  Robert 
Dudley,  in  his  Arcano  del  Mare,  has  feparated  from  N 
Britain  the  ten  iflands,  which  he  has  placed  15°  more  to  the 
call,  and  which  navagators  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  that 
fpot.  The  firll  difcoveries  have  taught  us  much  more  of  the 
coalt  of  New  Guinea  than  the  later  one:;  \  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  confidered  as  inhofpitable  and  barren,  becaufe  it  is  re- 
prefented  fo  in  modern  maps.  We  {hall  probably  return  to 
this  fubje&,  in  our  review  of  the  new  volume  cf  French  Dis- 
coveries. 

M.  Berthollet's  memoir  on  the  prumc  acid,  though  it  has 
not  many  pretenfions  to  the  title,  we  have  already  noticed.  It 
is  a  combination  of  phlogifticated  air,  inflammable  and  fixed 
airs  ;  and,  from  the  different  principles,  all  the  properties  of 
tins  fingular  fubftance  may  be  derived. 

*  The  particular  Procefs  employed  at  Limofm  in  Perigord, 
to  temper  Iron/  by  the  baron  de  Dietrich,  we  cannot 
abridge  ;  nor  would  it  be  intereitifig  to  general  readers.  M. 
x\c  la  Lande's  fecond  memoir  on  the  motion  of  the  planet 
Herfchell  is  equally  incapable  of  abridgement.  The  refult  is 
that,  adopting  M.  Grange's  theory  of  the  maiTes  of  the  planets, 
the  annual  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  the  Herfchell  will  be  52" 
95  *,  but,  as  in  that  theory  the  mafs  of  Venus  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, too  large,  the  motion  of  the  node  will  be  accelerated, 
and  inftead  of  12"  46,  will  be  20"  J. 

M.  de  la  Lande's  memoir  on  the  inequalities  of  the  third 
fatellite  of  Jupiter;  the  memoirs  on  the  inferior  conjunction 
of  Venus  on  the  4th  of  January  1787,  on  the  eclipfes  of  the 
fun  in  1787,  anU  on  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn  by  the  fame 
author,  we  can  only,  from  obvious  reafons,  announce.  The  true 
inclination  of  Saturn  for  1800  appears  to  be  2°  29'  45".     J 

M.  de  la  Lande's  remarks  dn  the  meafure  of  the  earth,  as 
publifhed  by  Fernelius  in  1528,  are  very  curious.  The  name 
of  Fernelius  is  well  known  in  medicine  *,  but  it  is  not  fo  well 
known  that  his  meafurement  is  die  fir  It  that  has  the  leaft  pre- 
tenfion  to  exactnefs,  and  that,  in  this  refpe£t,  it  is  a  fingular 
curiofity.  The  book,  which  is  little  known,  is  entitled  ( Joannis 
Fernelii  Ambianatis  Cofmotheoria.  Parifiis  1528,  quarante 
frx  feuillets  in  folio.'  Having  expatiated  on  the  valuation  of  a 
degree  at  fome  length,  he  tells  us,  that  after  making  the  ex- 
periment, he  found  by  an  exact  calculation,  each  degree  equal 
to  68  Italian  miles  95  paces  and  i,  that  is  544  Roman  itadia 
45  t£  Paces»  The  miles  are  a  thoufand  paces,  each  of  five 
French  feet.  Picard  therefore  fubtracted  ~  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  toifesj  and  it  appeared  to  be  56746,  which  differs  only 
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by  323  toifes  from  the  prefent  meafure.  But  there  is  the  po* 
fitive  evidence  of  Picard,  d'Auzout  and  de  la  Hire,  that  the  Pa^ 
ris  toife  was  fhortened  5  lines  in  1668 ;  and  with  this  correc- 
tion, Fernelius'  meafure  is  within  a  toife  of  the  prefent :  it  is 
only  one  toife  more.  The  calculations  and  menfuration  of 
Fernelius  are  very  fmgular  and  highly  curious. 

M.  de  la  Lande  adds  fome  obfervations  on  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  which  occurred  in  1666,  fince  it  was  the  firft  that  was  ob- 
ferved  with  accuracy  at  Paris,  and  by  Hevelius  at  Dantzic. 
Hevelius  was  not,  however,  fo  expert  as  the  French  obfervers  ; 
but,  after  allowing  for  his  errors,  the  difference  of  the  me* 
lidians  of  the  obfervatory  at  Dantzic  is  ih  5'  22"  \,  The  lati- 
tudes found  in  this  way,  differ  23"  from  the  true  reckoning, 
and  it  is  eafy  to  believe  that  Hevelius  did  not  fee  the  begin- 
ning quite  fo  foon,  nor  the  end  fo  late  as  the  French  aftrono- 
mers. 

To  the  French  aflronomer,  who  has  communicated  the  lad 
valuable  articles,  we  are  indebted  for  obfervations  on  the  po- 
rtion if  the  Cafpian  Sea.  M.  Buache  formerly  fhowed,  and 
we  m  ticed  it  in  the  review  of  the  French  Memoirs  for  1781, 
that  the  direction,  in  which  it  is  laid  down  in  M.  Bonne's 
maps,  is  erroneous.  D'Anville  too  has  placed  it  in  one  degree 
more  of  longitude,  than  in  the  chart  of  the  Czar.  To  cor- 
reel:  thefe  errors,  M.  de  Beauchamp,  the  aflronomer  at  Bag- 
dat,  repaired  to  Cafbine,  to  obferve  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on 
June  30th,  1787.  This  he  effected  with  fome  difficulty,  and 
found  by  calculation,  that  the  difference  of  meridians  between 
Cafbine  or  Cazvin  and  Paris,  was  470  15'.  It  is  470  |  in  the 
charts  of  M.  Buache  and  de  Tide,  480  24/  in  that  of  D'Anville. 
The  longitude  of  Ilaphan  was  found,  by  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions, to  be  6q°  30'  :  in  de  rifle  it  is  6o,v  11' ;  in  M.  Bonne, 
700  22'.  In  a  new  chart  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  which 
he  has  conftrutted,  the  ancient  Babylon  is  placed  45'  to  the 
fouth  of  Bagdat ;  in  320  34'  of  latitude,  and  2h  47'  30"  weft 
of  Paris.     In  the  charts  of  de  rifle  the  latitude  is  32  {., 

In  the  obfervations  of  M.  d'Azelet,  calculated  by  M.  Lam- 
bre,  and  publifhed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  de  laLande's  Ephe- 
rrterides,  we  are  told  by  M.  le  Monnier,  that  there  are  fome 
errors  refpecting  the  paffage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian, 
and  in  the  epochs  of  the  lunar  tables.  Thefe  imputations  M. 
de  la  Lande  has  replied  to,  and  fhown  that  the  difference, 
in  the  obfervations  arifes  only  from  the  reduction  to  the  me- 
ridian, which  M.  le  Monnier  has  not  obferved. 

We  mall  refume  our  account  of  this  volume  in  a  future 
Number. 

Fragmeritutk 


(    5°3    ) 

Fragmentum  Evangelii  S.  'Joannis  Grtfco-Copto-Thebaicum>  &r- 
culi  IV.  Additamentum  ex  vctujujfimis  mcmbranis  Icttlonum 
evangelicarum  divince  mijfce ;  cod.  Diaconici  rcliquia ;  & 
Liturgic*  alia  Fragmenta  ceteris  "Thcbaidcnjium  ecclejice  ante 
Diofcorum.  Ex  Veliterm  Arfufco  Borgiano,  nunc  prodeunt  in 
Latinum  verfa>  ct  Not  is  illuftratay  opera  et  Jludio  F.  Auguf- 
tini  Antonii  Georgii,  eremite  Augujliniani*  ^.to.  Romse. 
1789.     Edwards. 

*TpHE  curiofity  of  different  learned  men  has  been  defervedly 
•*"  excited  of  late  by  the  remains  of  the  Coptic  language ; 
which,  not  to  fpeak  of  its  importance  to  theological  ftudies, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  preferve  a  key  to  many  curious  articles  of 
the  religion,  manners,  6cc.  of  that  Singular  people,  the  ancient 
Egyptians-  Any  remains  of  the  Coptic  which  we  have  are 
indeed  of  late  times,  and  full  of  Greek  words,  nay,  written  in 
characters  absolutely  Grecian,  except  three  or  four ;  but  ftill 
there  is  enough  left  of  the  original  fpeech  to  enable  us  to  judge 
concerning  its  nature  and  grammar.  As  the  Coptic  fragments 
chiefly  regard  religion,  we  want  Sufficient  materials  to  judge 
with  accuracy  concerning  its  poverty  or  richnefs  *,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  it  mud  have  been  as  barren  a  lan- 
guage as  the  Hebrew  ;  and,  inftead  of  a  fynonymous  opulence, 
many  of  its  words  are  ufed  in  different  meanings. 

In  the  laft  century,  Kircher,  in  his  Podromus  Copticus,  and 
Lingua  ./Egyptiaca  Reftituta,  and  Boniurius  (Bonjour),  in  his 
Exercitatio  in  Monumenta  Coptic?,  five  ^Egyptiaca  bibl.  Vati- 
canae,  and  his  Elementa  Linguse  Egyptiacse,  not  to  mention 
his  work  on  the  Egyptian  dynafties,  and  others  yet  in  manu- 
fcript,  firft  contributed  to  excite  attention  to  this  language. 
Our  learned  Wilkins,  in  his  diiTertation  addrefTed  to  Cham- 
berlayne  on  the  Coptic  tongue,  and  in  his  Coptic  New  Tefta- 
ment,  publifhed  in  17 16,  fuccefsfully  purfued  the  fame  tracl ; 
though  he  manifelts  a  want  of  candour  very  injurious  to  his 
predecefTor  Bonjour :  for  which  he  is  juitly  reproached  by  the 
learned  La  Croze,  who  regards  Bonjour' s  Exercitatio  as  a  mo- 
nument of  complete  (kill  in  this  language.  Nor  mult  it  be  for- 
gotten that,  in  England,  Bernard  and  Marfhall  preceded  Wil- 
kins in  this  purfuit,  but  their  works  are  ftiil  in  manufcript : 
and  that  fome  anecdotes  concerning  the  progrefs  of  this  Study 
may  be  found  in  the  Commercium  Literarium  of  Picquefius, 
publifhed  at  Leipfic  by  Winder  in  1 750.  Wilkins  afterwards 
publifhed  the  Coptic  Pentateuch  in  1 731.  Renaudot,  in  17 16, 
printed  at  Paris  the  Egyptian  Liturgies  :  and  La  Croze,  about 
1720,  compiled  his  Coptic  Lexicon,  a  capital  work,  which  re- 
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mained  In  manufcript  till  publimed  by  the  late  Pr.  Woide  of 
the  Britith  Mufeum.  The  mod  modern  publications  upon 
this  fubjett.  are  the  Grammar  of  Scholtzius,  the  Rudimentum 
Literature  Copticx  of  Valperga,  or  Didymus  Taurinenfis, 
where,  p.  22,  the  reader  may  find  a  complete  feries  of  all  the 
cultivators  of  this  department ;  and  the  works  of  Hwidius, 
Birch,  Munter,  and  Schow,  four  learned  Danes ;  the  latter 
of  which  publifhed  that  curious  monument,  the  Table  on 
Egyptian  Papyrus,  written  in  Greek  letters  by  a  priefl  of  Ifis, 
from  the  famous  Mufeum  of  cardinal  Borgia.  To  which  add 
the  MifFal  of  Raphael  Tukius,  an  Egyptian  bilhop,  who  turn- 
ed Roman  Catholic,  his  Egyptian  Grammar,  printed  at  Rome 
1778,  and  other  works:  and  the  publications  of  Jablonfki,  the. 
worthy  difciple  of  La  Croze. 

Bochart  was  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the 
Coptic  and  the  Hebrew ;  but  this  is  denied  by  many  adepts, 
as  De  Roflan,  in  an  article  of  the  Encyclopedic,  who  more- 
over obferves,  that  the  Coptic  is  c  a  mixture  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian, and  of  Greek  words  which  crept  into  it  after  the 
Greeks  ruled  in  Egypt :  and  that  by  its  affiftance  the  moil  an- 
cient Egyptian  names,  and  etymologies,  to  be  found  in  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  and  other  early  authors, 
may  be  explained.'  And  he  adds,  '  it  lends  the  greateft  affift- 
ancc  to  the  iiudy  of  the  antiquities  of  a  country,  which  is  the 
le  of  mod  arts,  fciences,  and  fuperftitions.'  The  roots 
of  this  language  are  almolt  ail  monofyllabic ;  and,  according 
to  De  Rolian,  "have  no  affinity  with  any  other  tongue.  Its 
ner  and  fyntax  are  extremely  fimple,  and  different  from 
the  metaphorical  ftyle  of  eaftern  languages.  The  late  Dr. 
Woide  expreficd  to  us  his  opinion,  that  the  Coptic  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Phoenician,  or  the  Hebrew;  and  that  the 
Armenian  was  the  only  fpeech  with  which  it  had  a  flight  refem- 
bjance.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  in  Colchis, 
which  in  his  time  refembied  the  parent  country  in  language 
and  manners ',  and  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  dialect  of  Armenia 
might  be  thus  deduced. 

Our  prefent  author,  father  Giorgi,  employs  the  fifth  fec"tion 
of  his  preface,  p.  xlii,  in  examining  if  there  be  any  affinity  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew ;  and,  as  the  fection  is 
fhort,  we  mall  lay  a  tranflation  of  it  before  our  readers. 

•  *  It  would  bring  us  into  a  tedious  length  and  prolixity,  to  en- 
quire fully  into  the  controverfy,  whether  the  Egyptian  has  any 
affinity  with  the  Hebrew.  Schmid.ius  de  RofTan  acknowleges 
none,  and  reproves  Bochart  for  the  contrary  opinion.  Picque- 
fius  .and  Thomas  Edwards  both  afTurne  it  as  a  certainty,  hi 
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their  epiftolary  intercourfe,  that  the  language  of  Cham,  or 
pt,  was  totally  different  from  the  Chananitic,  or  Hebrew; 
for  Jofcph  heard  a  fpeech  which  he  did  not  know.  But,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  much  pleafed  with  the  opinion  of  Didymus 
Taurinenfis,  who,  in  part  ii.  p.  71.  of  his  Rudiments,  omit- 
ting any  difquifition  on  the  primogenial  and  mod  remote  re- 
lation of  either  tongue,  employs  the-ftren^th  of  his  inveftigation 
on  that  which  now  appears  between  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian. 
And  he  obferves  that  (  few  veftiges  now  remain  of  an  ancient 
affinity  between  the  language  of  Krael  and  the  Pharaohs,  in 
the  native  and  unaffumed  words  of  either  fpeech.  Some  in- 
ftances  are  given  ;  but  what  chiefly  influences  his  judgment  is 
the  circumftance  of  the  notte  perfonarum  fuf}igend<e  vocibus,  in 
which  the  Egyptian  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied  that  many  Hebrew  words  may  have  ming- 
led with  the  Egyptian,  by  the  long  refidence  of  Ifraei  in  Egypt ; 
though  they  appear  to  have  loft  their  native  appearance  in  the 
new  mouths.  And  Jablonfki  obferves,  in  a  letter  to  La  Croze, 
that  in  the  Hebrew  gloffaries  many  remains  of  the  Egyptian 
may  be  found.' 

Such  is  the  fpirit  of  this  fe£tioh,  for  our  author's  ftyle  is 
embarrafled  and  affe&cd,  and  will  not  admit  of  exacl:  tranfla- 
tion.  Upon  the  whole,  we  fufpect  that  the  Egyptian  is  one 
dialect  of  that  language,  which  prevailed  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Juda?a,  Chaldsa,  Me- 
fopotamia  ;  and  which  has  bten  called  the  AfTyrian  language, 
as  the  Afiyrians  were  the  moft  ancient  and  important  people 
who  ufed  it.  This  language  was  divided  into  various  dialects; 
and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  Egyptian  dialecl:  is  only  more 
lingular  and  detached  from  the  parental  fpeech  than  the  others, 
becaufe  of  the  peculiar  government,  fituation,  and  manners  of 
the  people. 

Our  learned  author,  in  his  long  and  laborious  preface,  dis- 
covers three  dialects  of  the  Coptic  *,  the  Memphitic,  or  that 
of  Lower  Egypt ;  the  Thebaic,  or  that  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
the  Ammonitic,  which  partakes  of  the  two  others.  The 
Memphitic  he  regards  as  the  moft  ancient,  and  the  parent 
of  the  reft.  The  Thebaic  was  hardly  known  to  the  liter- 
ati, and  very  few  fragments  of  it  exifted  in  Europe  till  the 
year  1777,  when  a  number  of  reliques  of  that  dialecl:  were 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes  to  the  mufeum  of  cardinal 
Borgia  at  Velitri.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  the 
Ammonii  ufed  a  language  between  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic ; 
whence  our  author  has  given  the  name  of  Ammonian,  or  Am- 
monitic, 
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monitic,  to  a  mixt  dialect  betwixt  the  Memphitic  and  The- 
baic. 

The  reft  of  the  preface,  and  indeed  the  whole  work,  ihows 
great  learning,  with  its  ufual  concomitant,  little  arrangement 
or  judgment.  Father  Georgi,  in  fe£tion  xviii.  of  his  preface, 
p.  xcii.  pretends  to  have  discovered  in  a  Coptic  fragment  the 
Saint  Thecla,  who  wrote  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  has  publifhed  a  relique  of  her  affs,  and  thofe  of 
her  brother  Paefi.  In  other  fe&ions  the  author,  (for  he  is  more 
juftly  entitled  to  this  appellation  than  that  of  editor,  as  the 
fragments  published  form  fo  fmall  a  part  of  his  large  work}, 
offers  fome  curious  remarks  on  the  Greek  characters  ;  and 
labours  to  prove  that  the  fragments  of  St.  John's  Gofpel, 
now  publiflied,  vies  in  antiquity  with  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
fcript. 

The  work  itfelf  contains  a  fragment  of  St.  John's  Gofpel, 
from  ch.  vi.  v.  28,  to  ch.  viii.  v.  31 ;  fome  liturgical  pieces  of 
no  importance;  and  a  fragment  of  the  xviiith  Homily  of  Chry- 
foftom  upon  the  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  ;  all  in  the 
Thebaic  dialed.  This  laft  circumftance  is  indeed  their  only 
recommendation,  and  may  interell  the  curiofity  of  Coptie 
Scholars. 

The  notes  are  extremely  prolix  and  injudicious.  We  fhali 
content  ourfelves  with  onefpecimen  from  p.  343. 

*  There  are  learned  men  who  think  that  the  ferpent,  which 
deceived  Eve,  was  of  that  kind  which  the  Holy  Scripture, 
Numbers  xxi.  6,  8,  17,  terms  seraphim,  burning  and  fiery 
ferpent s.  For  fuch  are  frequently  feen  in  Arabia,  and  in  Egypt, 
«onfpicuous  by  their  yellow  and  bright  colour;  and,  as  they 
are  winged,  when  they  fpread  their  wings  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  they  fhinc  with  a  wonderful  and  various  refplendence,  and 
draw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  with  great  pleafure.  And  hence 
the  name  Seraphim,  given  to  the  blefled  angels  by  Ifaiah,  ch. 
vi.  v.  2,  is  derived.  And  they  think  they  can  clearly  explain 
in  this  way,  how  the  devil,  lurking  in  the  frame  of  one  or 
other  of  the  moil  beautiful  of  thefe  burning  ferpents,  might, 
in  the  eyes  of  Eve,  belye  the  appearance  of  fome  good  angel  of 
rhat  order,  called  the  Heavenly  and  Divine  Seraphim,  fo  that 
lie  might  more  eafily  deceive  that  wretched  woman,' 

with  richer  colours   than  his  creeping  one. 

Such  a  ferpent  might  have  a  fhare  in  the  verfe  of  Milton, 
with  richer  colours  than  his  creeping  one.  But  we  remember 
no  traveller  of  credit  who  avouches  the  existence  of  thofe  Se~ 
rbpbimu 
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Regimen  Sanltatls  Salerni9  Jive  Scholia  Salernitana,  de  confer* 
vanda  bona  Valetudine  pracepta.  Edidit^  Jludli  Medici  Sa- 
lemitani  Hifioria  pram'ijja*  Jo.  Cbr.  Gotil.  Ackermcuin9 
M.D.    Stendal.     1790. 

'"pHE  poem,  which  contains  the  rules  of  the  Salernian 
**•  fchool  for  preferving  health  is  well  known.  The  pre-r 
fent  editor  has  followed  that  text  which  Arnoldus  de  Villa 
Nova  has  adopted  in  his  Commentary ;  though  he  has  reject- 
ed thofe  verfes  which  appeared  to  him  interpolations.  Jo- 
annes de  Mediolano,  who  is  ftiled,  Medicinee  in  Salernitano 
Jiudio  magijier,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
poem ;  but  notwithstanding  this  afTertion,  it  feems  more  proba- 
ble, that  the  whole  college  of  the  Salernitanian  phyficians 
had  a  fhare  in  the  compofition ;  at  leafl,  it  is  evident  that 
more  than  one  perfon  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  greater  part  of 
this  publication,  which  contains  only  178  pages,  is  filled 
with  the  hiflory  of  what  is  called  the  fchool  of  Salerno. 
Whatever  is  faid  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  Salernian  phy- 
ficians, before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  very  un- 
certain. This  only  we  know,  that  many  phyficians  refided 
at  Salerno,  and  that  the  place  itfelf  was  celebrated  for  the  fa- 
Iubrity  of  its  air.  The  famous  BenedicYme  monaftery  on 
mount  Cafino,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Salerno,  greatly- 
contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  literature  in  general,  and  to» 
that  of  medicine  in  particular.  There  was  not  only  an  excel- 
lent fchool,  but  an  excellent  collection  of  books  alfo  on  vari- 
ous fubjects.  Some  of  the  monks  of  Monte  Cafino,  were, 
confidering  their  sera,  very  well  verfed  in  phyfic ;  and  they 
propagated  the  medical  fyftem  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks. 
Indeed,  for  many  centuries  together,  the  falutary  art  was  in 
the  hands  of  monks  and  ecclefiaftics,  who,  in  all  probability  5 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  difeafes,  though 
they  were  in  poUeflion  of  a  knowledge  of  many  ufeful  reme- 
dies. They  likewife  copied  the  writings  of  ancient  phyfici- 
ans, which  would  have  been  loft  to  pofterity,  if  they  had  not 
been  preferved  by  the  induftry  of  conventual  ftudents.  A- 
mong  the  monks  of  Monte  Cafino,  fome  even  became  medi- 
cal authors ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  their  near  neigh- 
bours, the  phyficians  at  Salerno,  were  not  behind  hand  with 
them.  This  is  the  more  probable,  fince,  as  it  is  faid,  Saler- 
no, in  remote  times,  was  called  urbs  Hippocratica^  or  the  city 
of  Hippocrates.  That  there  was  a  fchool  for  phyficians  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.    Conftancinus  Africanus  is  celebrated  as 
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one  of  the  greateft  among  the  phyficians  at  Salerno,  though 
k  cannot  be  proved,  that  he  -actually  taught  the  medical  art. 
He  had,  undoubtedly  fcholars,  who  followed  his  practice 
and  indeed  his  writings.  The  fchool  at  Salerno  had  the 
privilege  of  licenfmg  young  phyficians,  and  our  author  feems 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  doctors  and  mailers  of  phyfic  were 
firft  created  at  Salerno,  which,  however,  appears  a  little 
doubtful. 

We  venture  to  fay,  that  the  perufal  of  this  little  pamphlet 
will  prove  both  amufing  and  initructive  to  thofe  who  may 
beftaw  an  hour  on  reading  it. 

Phyficalifch^chemifchc  Befchreibung  dcr  Miner  alqnellen  %u  Pv?- 
movt.  i.  e.  Phyfico-chemical  Defcription  cf  the  Mineral 
Weils  at  Pyrmont,  by  John  Frederick  Welliumb.  8vo. 
jbapfic.   1789. 

'HpHIS  little  work  gives  a  defcription  of  xthe  place  and  the 
•*■  environs  where  the  Pyrmont  wells  are  fituated,  and  con- 
tains an  accurate,  as  well  as  minute  chemical  analyfis  of  thofe 
much  efteemed  mineral  waters.  It  is  very  near  twenty  years 
ago  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bergman  publiihed  a  treatife  on 
this  fubject,  which,  however,  could  not  fail  of  being  imper- 
fect, as  the  author  lived  almofl  a  thoufand  miles  diftant  from 
.  Mr.  Weirrumb,  therefore,  refiding  on  the  fpot, 
and  well  acquainted  with  all  the  improvements  of  modern 
chemil'try,  could  make  more  f  itisfactory  enquiries,  and  give,  as. 
may  be  prefumed,  a  more  minute  and  more  accurate  account. 
He  has  divided  his  treatife  into  feyeri  chapters,  the  firft  of 
which  gives  a  general  defcription  of  the  fituation  of  the  town 
of  Pyrmont,  and  the  different  wells  which  are  to  be  found 
there  ;  the  fix  others  contain  the  chemical  analyfis  of  the  wa- 
ters, with  a  number  of  tables  of  calculations,  relating  to  their 
constituent  parts.  We  need  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  lat- 
ter," as  we  have  fo  often  adverted  to  the  fubject :  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  thejbook  itfelf ;  but,  we  (hall  extract  a  paf- 
fagc  or  two  from  the  iirft  chapter.  Pyrmont,  our  author  fays, 
is  fituated,  with  its  mineral  wells,  in  a  very  pleafant  valley, 
which  is  furrounded  with  fomc  fleep,  and  fome  gently  rifing 
hills,  that  are  covered  with  fine  underwood.  Theie  hills  form 
a  profpeet  of  a  chain  of  little  mountains,  of  which  the  Deii- 
terberg,  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  clofes  the  view.  The 
valley  of  Pyrmont  abounds  in  mineral  wells,  but  they  differ 
in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  proportion  of  thofe  mineral  fub- 
flances  which  they  are  charged  with.  Among  the  moft  fre- 
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I  and  eluemed  are  the  drink -well,  whole  waters  are 
drank  •,  the  bathing-well ;  the  eye-well,  becaufe  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  very  beneficial  for  the  eyes  ;  and  the  acid-well, 

waters  being  remarkable  for  their  acidity.  The  firlt  or 
chief  well  is  in  the  northern  and  mod  elevated  part  of  the  val- 

.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half. 
According  to  our  author's  obfervation,  it  produces,  within  an 
hour,  120  cubical  feet  of  water,  and  he  calculates  the  weight 
of  a  foot  to  be  70  pounds  ten  ounces.  The  well  which  pro- 
duces the  water  for  bathing,  is  about  44  feet  diftant  from  the 
former,  and  its  depth  is  very  near  4  feet.  The  eye-well, 
whofe  water  is  very  poor  and  weak,  was  formerly  in  greater 
repute  than  at  prelent,  and  has  loft  moil  of  its  credit.  The 
acid-well  is,  in  regard  to  fituation,  thehigheft  of  all  the  others, 
near  what  is  called  the  vapour-cave.  The  fpring  is  within  a 
vault,  cut  into  a  rock,  twelve  feet  deep  under  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  where  the  water  is  collected  into  a  fmall  done 
baibn.  The  original  fountain  of  all  the  mineral  wells  at  Pyr- 
mont,  is  hitherto  unknown,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  hidden 
in  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  fome  diftance. 

Brief  ubcr  die  fucdfichen  Provinzen  fan  Frankretcb,  Sec.  i.e. 
Letters  on  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France,  written  dur- 
ing the  Years   1786,   1788,    and  1789,  by  John  George 
Filch.  2  vols.     8vo.    Zuric.  1790. 
'"pHESE  letters  {hew  the  author  to  be  a  young  man    in 
-*-     many  refpects   well  qualified  to  give  an  entertaining  and 
inftruclave  account  of  what  he  has  feeri :  his  obfervations  are 
liberal  and  ingenious.     The  letters  are  addrefied  to  his  own 
brother,  and  not  only  contain  what  he  himfelf  has  feen  and 
obferved  on  the  fpot,  but  fometimes  alfo,  what  he  has  read 
in    other    authors  who  have  written  on  the-  fame  fubjedt. 
This  journey  is  the  more  interefting,  as  it  gives  a  true  account 
of  the   itate  of   the   provinces  through  which  he  travelled, 
during  the  two  years  which  preceded  the  French  revolution. 
It  is,  indeed,  difagreeable   to  read  the  effects  of  defpotilm, 
and  the  devaluation  it  produces ;  but,  when  we  rejoice  at  the 
happy  change  which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  may  produce, 
.me  time  wonder  how  people,  fo  debafed  and  fo 
inured   to    the   molt  abjeel:  flavery  as  they   were,    Hand   up 
with  fo  much  rlrmnefs  for  that  which  they  now  iuppofe  to  be 
the  rights  of  men.     The  provinces  through  which  the  author 
travelled  were  Dauphmc,    Languedoc,  Rovergne,  Provence,^ 
and  the  Comtat  Yenaifuu.     He  begins  his  journey,  in  the  firft 
volume,  from  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  ?  and  enters 
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France  by  the  way  of  Chambery.  The  province  of  DauphinS 
he  defcribes  as  full  of  the  mod'  romantic  and  delightful  prof- 
peclrs,  but  of  which  the  enjoyment  is  leiTened  by  contemplat- 
ing the  mifery  and  the  wretchednefs  of  the  inhabitants.  Lan- 
guedoc  he  found  rather  better,  but  induftry  and  manufactures 
were  on  the  decline.  At  Nifmes  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Paul  Rabaud,  a  Proteftant  clergyman,  who  afterwards, 
as  a  member  of  the  national  afiembly,  has  acquired  much 
fame.  But  before  this  took  place,  our  author  found  him  at 
Nifmes  much  refpe&ed  and  beloved.  The  manufactures,  at 
this  place,  are  by  no  means  comparable  to  what  they  were 
formerly.  Our  traveller,  fpeaking  of  the  manners  and  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sevennes,  very  juftly  re- 
marks, that  in  places  where  manufactures  are  carried  on, 
manners  are  depraved  and  morality  fuffers,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, thofe  who  live  a  rural  life,  and  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture, preferve  a  more  innocent  and  a  better  character.  He, 
therefore,  thinks  that  Switzerland,  his  native  country,  will 
not  be  much  benefited  in  regard  to  morality,  when  different 
arts  are  eftablilhed  there. 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  the  fifteenth  letter.  We 
find  here  an  entertaining  defcription  of  what  is  remarkable  in 
Languedoc  and  Provence.  The  account  of  the  oppreflion 
and  injuftice  which  the  poorer  clafs  of  people  fuftered  from 
the  nobility,  and  from  their  magiftrates  and  judges,  particu- 
larly in  this  latter  province,  excite  horror.  The  picture  which 
our  traveller  draws  of  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy 
in  thefe  parts,  and  of  their  falfe  zeal  in  religion,  is  fufiicient 
to  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  indignation.  It  was  there- 
fore, as  he  remarks,  fortunate  that  the  great  revolution  in 
France  began  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  had  it 
been  attempted  in  thefe  fouthern  provinces,  the  blind  zeal  of 
the  clergy  would  have  produced  fuch  atrocious  fcenes,  as 
would  foon  have  checked  even  the  flighted:  reformation  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty  and  toleration. 

Sanflio  Pragmatica  Germanorum  Illuftrala.  Edidh  Chriftoph* 
Guilielmus  Koch,  L  D.  S.  R.  L  E.  Profeffor  et  Bib  lie  thee  a* 
rius  Argentoratenjis.     /\.to.     Argentorati.   1789. 

'TpHE  learned  editor  of  this  important  work  obferves,  in  his 
**•  preface,  that,  the  French  pragmatic  fane"lion  of  king 
Charles  VII.  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  famous  council 
of  Bafle  were  received  in  France  in  1438,  is  fufficiently 
known.  And  that  of  the  fame  kind,  though  of  lefs  celebrity, 
is  the  law  paft  at  Mentz  in  14.39  upon  the  reception  of  the 
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fame  decrees  ;  which,  after  the  French  example,  he  alfo  terms 
the  pragmatic  fandtion. 

The  latter,  though  neglected,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  French,  which  has  been  long  abolifhed  by  the  concordat 
of  France  *,  while  the  German  pragmatic  fandtion  forms  a 
part  of  the  concordat  of  Germany  at  this  day.  But  this  im- 
portant law,  which  is  to  be  efteemed  among  the  chief  foun- 
tains of  ecclefiaftical  jurifprudence,  has  been  furprizingly  per- 
mitted to  drop  into  abfolute  oblivion,  for  thefe  three  hundred 
years ;  and  has  remained  untouched  by  thofe  who  have  treated 
of  the  hiftory,  or  of  the  public  law,  of  Germany,  and  even 
by  thofe  who  have  collected  the  adts  and  laws  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Koch  then  gives  a  particular  defcription  of  the  auto- 
graph of  this  fandtion  preferred  at  Mentz.  Among  other 
matters  he  mentions  that  the  three  notaries  who  atteft  it,  do 
not  fet  their  feals,  but  their Jigna,  o\Jigneta\  which  contain, 
as  appears  from  ihefacjimile,  their  names,  or  initials,  with 
grotefque  ornaments,  ftamped  with  ink.  It  ftrikes  us,  that 
thefe  figneta,  which  Occur  in  German  charters,  even  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  prefent  the  very  firft  rudiments  of  print- 
ing, hitherto  explored  in  vain ;  and  in  fact  it  will  be  found 
upon  infpedtion  that  the  marks  of  the  earlieft  printers  are 
mere  copies  of  thete /z'gncta. 

Our  learned  editor  then  proceeds  to  fuccindt  and  clear  narra- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  German  pragmatic  fandtion.  The 
chief  articles  are,  the  origin  of  the  difcord  between  the  fpirited 
council  of  Bafle  and  pope  Eugene  IV. ;  the  German  neutral- 
ity between  the  council  and  the  pope;  the  convention  at 
Mentz  in  1439  ;  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  the  council, 
in  oppofition  to  the  pope ;  the  convention  of  Frankfort  in 
1446 ;  the  arts  of  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II. 
in  conciliating  the  Germans ;  the  embaffy  to  the  pope  ;  the 
concordat,  or  agreement  entered  into  at  Rome  in  1447,  and 
obedience  to  the  pope  reftored  upon  the  terms  of  the  concor- 
dat, of  which  this  pragmatic  fandtion  forms  a  part.  Mr. 
Koch  then  (hews  by  what  papal  arts  this  fandtion,  a  great  ba- 
Cis  of  the  ecclefiaftical  liberties  of  Germany,  came  to  be  ut- 
terly deferted  and  neglected  till  this  century,  when  it  was  firft 
publiflied  by  Horix  in  1763  ;  fince  which  more  than  a  dozen 
different  treatifes  have  appeared  in  Germany  concerning  it. 

Though  to  us,  who  are  delivered  from  the  papal  fuperiti* 
tion,  this  fandtion  may  appear  to  "afford  but  trifling  exemptions, 
yet  we  muft  hail  with  applaufe  this  new  fpirit  of  oppofition  to 
the  pope  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parts  of  Germany,  and 
which  from  fmall  beginnings  may  lead  to  very  important  con- 
clufions.    The  editor  has,  in  an  able  analyfis,  explained  the 
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whole  liberties  thereby  granted  to  the  Germanic  church ;  but 
to  follow  him  would  require  fo  much  collateral  illuftration 
•for  the  Engliffi  reader,  that  we  muil  abflain  from  entering  fo 
wide  a  field. 

This  work  is  printed  remarkably  well,  with  a  type  after  the 
form  of  Barkerville's  ;  and,  what  is  furprizing  in  a  German 
publication,  appears  upon  good  paper.  The  accuracy  of  va- 
rious charters  in  the  Appendix  is  authenticated  by  formal  fub- 
fcriptions  in  facjimile  >  and  there  are  feveral  excellent  plates 
containing  large  fpecimens  of  the  moil  important  papers. 

EJJai  fur  r  Art  des  Jar  dins  Moderyies^  "par  M.  Horace  Walpdey 
traduit  en  Francois  par  M.  le  Due  de  Nivernois  en  1 7  84. 
4-to.     Strawberry  Hill. 

rTpHE  prefent  work  has  been  printed  fome  years  ago,  but 
-*-  not  being  upon  fale,  we  have  not  feen  it  till  lately.  The 
merits  of  Mr.  Walpole's  EfTay  on  modern  Gardening,  &c. 
to  be  found  in  the  s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England/  are 
fufHciently  known.  In  defcribing  the  ancient  gardens,  this 
amiable  and  elegant  writer  mentions  thofe  of  Alcinous,  and 
of  Babylon,  and  then  pafTes  to  thofe  of  the  younger  Pliny ; 
all  which  were  certainly  remote  in  their  form  from  the  mo- 
dern Eiiglifh  garden,  and  approached  the  trim  regularity  of 
the  Dutch.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  art  of  cre- 
ating landfcape  mould  haYe  been  referved  for  modern  dif- 
covery,  while  fo  many  inventions  efleemed  modern  are  daily 
difcGvercd  to  have  been  very  ancient;  and  the  faying  of  the 
wife  man,  '  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun,'  receives 
continual  confirmation. 

We  have  accordingly  looked  into  fome  .authors  with  a  view  to 
the  prefent  fubjec~t  ;  and  are  inclined  to  fufpect  that  what  is 
called  the  Engiiih  garden  was  the  conftant  form  of  the  Perfian 
Paradijty  and  is  at  prefent  that  of  their  grand  gardens  ;  nay 
that  it  was  far  from  being  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

For  the  Perfian  Paradi/i  (F 'apafEi<roue  lingua  su  A  vocabani)  we 
fhall  refer  our  readers  to  the  learned  work  of  the  Prefident 
BrifTon,  Dc  Regio  Per/arum  Principatu,  p.  52,  ct  feq.  of  the  edi- 
tion 1595,  8vo.  and  to  the  authorities  there  detailed  of  Xeno- 
phon  in  his  Oeconomics,  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xvi.  Plutarch  in 
Artaxerxes,  and  others.  As  to  the  modern  Perfian  gardens,  we 
have  only  confulted  Salmon's  Modern  Hiftory,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  mod  authentic  books  of  travels  j  and  we  were  ft  ruck 
with  the  fimilarity  between  them  and  Englifh  gardens. 

The  paflage,  which    convinced   us  that  this  plan  was  not 
unknown  to .  the  Romans,  occurs  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
book  xv.  Ceterum  Nero  HJus  ejl  pgtria  rulnis^  extruxitquc  do- 
mum 
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mum^  in  qua  baud  per  in  de  gemriue  ei  aurum  mlraculo  cjftnt,  fo- 
lita  fridem  et  luxu  vulgata  \   quant  urva\  etfiagna^  et,  in  modum 

foUtudimim^h'iricj!  aperta  fpatia,  ct  p>  ojpetius  magijliis 

ft  tnachhuitorihus  Sever 0    ei  ,  quibttfs  ingemum  et  audacia 

n  qUanalura  dencgavi(Jtt,  per  artcm  tentare,  et  viribus 
principis  illudere  ;  which  may  be  thus  traafkted.  '  More- 
over, Nero  turned  the  ruins  pi  his  country  to  his  private  ad- 
vantage, and  built  a  houfe,  the  ornaments  of  which  were  not 
miracles  of  gems  and  gold,  now  ufual  and  vulgar  luxuries, 
but  lawns  and  LAKES,  and,  after  the  manner  of  deferts, 
here  groves,  there  open  spaces  and  prospects:  the  mas- 
ters and  contrivers  being  Seven's  and  Celer,  whofe  genius  and 
boldnefs  could  attempt  by  art  what  nature  had  denied,  and  de- 
ceive with  princely  force.'  If  this  be  not  the  modern  En- 
glifh  garden  we  are  blind;  even  capability  may  be  found  in  the 
fentence  :  and  we  incline  to  think  that  Nero,  who  rivalled  the 
pomp  of  Perfian  kings,  and  arretted  eailern  manners,  derived 
the  idea  from  the  Perfian  paradifi. 

As  to  the  prefent  tranilation  of  Mr.  Walpole's  EfTay,  it  fuf* 
fices  to  obferve  thatjt  merits  the  praife  of  eafe  and  exactnefsj 
and  does  not  derogate  from  the  former  literary  labours  of  the 
Dukede  Nivernois* 

Voyages  an  Tour  dn  Monde ,  ei  vers  les  deux  Pcks,  par  Terre  ct  par 

r,   pendant  !es  Anneis  1767,  1768,    1769,    1770,  1771, 

1773,    1774,  and  1776.      Par  JvJ.  de  Pages,   Capitaine  dss 

Faiffeaux  du  Ro'i,  &c.     Tent.  III.    En  Suifie,  chez  les  Li« 

braires  AfTocies.     8vo.      1 7S3. 

M  Pages,  in  the  fubfequent  travels  defcribed  in  this  vo- 
•  lume,  feems  not  to  have  loll  that  attentive  fpirit  of  in- 
veitigation,  the  fimple,  inteieiung,  and  ardefs  manner,  which 
recommended  him  to  our  particular  attention,  in  thofe  volumes 
which  we  have  had  lately  occafion  to  review  in  the  Englifh  trail f- 
lation.  He  was  tent  by  the  French  government,  in  1773,  to 
make  difcoveries  towards  the  lb uth  pole  •,  but  with  particular 
directions  to  refit  at  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope,  and  to  carry 
fome  officers  to  the  We  of  France.  The  voyage  to  the  Cape 
contains  nothing  very  intereiting,  except  fome  experiments  on 
the  faltnefs  of  the  tea,  in  the  torrid  'tone,  which  we  (hall 
mention  more  particularly  afterwards.  At  the  Cape,  he  ap- 
plies his  ufual  induRry  in  iCarch  01  information;  and  during 
his  iliort  itay,  has  dileovered  fome  circumitances  which  wc 
have  not  learned  either  from  Dr.  Sparman,  Mr.  Paterion,  or 
&I.  Vaillant.  He  could  not,  he  telis  us,  fee  much  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, but  he  wilhed  to  catch  a  rapid  glance  of  this  peculiar 
race  which  was  all  that  remained  in  his  power.  He  knew  that 
Apr.  Vol.  IL  N  n  they 
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they  had  fohie  connection  with  the  negros,  who  travel- 
led much  in  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  thought  that,  by 
their  means,  he  might  attain  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  reputed 
deferts. 

■  I  knew,  he  adds,  that  our  merchants  pnrchafed  negroes 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  who  are  faid  to  come  from  coafts 
where  the  fea  was  on  the  eaft,  fo  that  there  muft  be  an  inland 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gciinea,  and  thofe 
of  the  Indian  ocean.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  conjecture  by 
an  accurate  and  cxtenfive  examination  of  the  negroes  par- 
ch a  fed  on  the  coaft  of  Mefambic,  who,  though  fpeaking  a 
different  language,  fcarcelv  wanted  an  interpreter  to  tmder- 
itand  the  negroes  irom  the  coaft  of  Congo  and  Angola-  I 
knew  that  the  Arabians  had  often  conquered  the  negro  nar- 
tions  on  the  eaftern  coafts ;  and  other  Arabs,  ftyled  Malayes, 
came  every  year  in  arms  to  carry  on  a  trade,  and  colled  a 
kind  of  tribute  of  the  chief  Dahomet,  lord  of  the  factory, 
which  we  have  on  she  coafts  of  Juda.  I  had  feen  and  con- 
verfed  with  the  Soufous  negroes,  purchafed  between  Cape  Foy- 
mofa  and  Cape  Verd,  who  fpoke  and  wrote  in  Arabic,  and 
were  Mahometans.  Every  one  knows  that  thofe  of  Senegal 
trade  with  the  Arabians  and  fometimes  pay  them  tribute  :  it  fe 
equally  certain,  that  negroes,  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  cosn-e 
to  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  I  learned  from  the  chief  of  our  facto- 
ry at  Juda,  that  the  Arabs  who  came  to  trade  with  the  lord 
of  that  country,  among  whom  were  fome  fheriffs  oFthe  race 
of  Mahomet,  wore  the  green  turban,  and  fold  ftufts  of  filk  and 
cotton,  like  thofe  which  the  Mahometans,  on  the  coafts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  manufacture  ;  that  their  falutation  confifts 
not  in  placing  the  hand  on  the  breaft,  like  the  Mahometans, 
but  on  the  head,  like  the  Indians.  Circumcifion  too  is  gene- 
ral through  all  Africa.' 

Thefe  facts,  collected  from  various  fources,  fhow  that  the 
communication  between  tl\e  different  nations  of  Africa  is  very 
extenfive,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  of  rapine,  or  of 
war.  That  the  inhabitants,  however,  are  not  of  the  fame  rac? 
is  equally  certain,  though  from  this  cgmmunication  much 
information  may  probably  be  derived,  and  we  have  pointed 
it  out  with  more  care,  as  in  this  enquiring  age  it  may  bt 
found  of  fervice. — From  the  Cape,  our  author  makes  a  (hort  ex- 
curfion  to  the  inland  parts,  in  which  we  need  not  follow  him, 
as  he  fcarcely  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  *  The 
population,  he  obferves,  is  fufficiently  confiderable :  the  for- 
tunes, without  being  immenfe,  are  above  mediocrity ;  and  every 
convenience  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The 
people  can  boaft  of  good  manners,  good  fenfe,  and  induftry. 
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The  perfons  arc  handfome,  particularly  the  Creoles;  the 
climate  is  very  agreeable*  and  the  town  pretty :  the  foil,  con- 
nected with  the  colony,  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.' 

Among  the  weapons  of  the  Hottentots,  oiir  author  mentions 
a  fquare  mort  bludgeon,  armed  at  each  end  with  copper, 
which  they  throw  with  great  addrefs.  '  I  have  feen  fuch 
weapons,  he  adds,  among  the  ^Egyptians  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Paleftine,  who  call  them  Gelldes  :  it  is  not  impoflible,  that 
the  invention  may  have  reached  the  Hottentots  through 
-dEgypt  or  Abyffinia.  They  love  dancing  as  well  as  inftru- 
mental  mufic,  and  play  on  a  kind  of  guitar.  Their  figure  is 
not  attractive  at  firit  fight ;  but  after  Tome  time  we  difcOvec 
a  variety  in  their  features,  and  a  vivacity  in  their  eyes,  which 
makes  me  think  them  ngenious.  I  have  feen  them  play  at 
a  game  which  requires  only  calculation,  with  a  readinefs  in- 
confiftent  with  ftupidity ;  and  a  nation  almoft  in  a  favage  ftate* 
which  amufes  itfelf  with  mental  exertions,  is  certainly  not 
flupid,  however  trifling  thefe  exertions  may  be :  though  not 
gloomy,  I  think  them  rather  ferious.  # 

After  mentioning  the  language,  and  the  peculiar  found  by 
the  action  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate,  M.  Pages  remarks, 
*  I  thought  I  obferved  thefe  "  clacks"  only  employed  in  the 
primitive  exprefhons,  or  thofe  not  formed  from  others,  as  wa- 
ter, earth,  wood,  bird,  &c.  while  fuch  as  habitation*  action, 
to  drink,  to  walk*  Sec.  are  derived  from  different  roots  dr  pri- 
mitive wortls.     The  terms  for  numbers  are  preceded  by  the 
fame  clack.     I  heard  among  the  Tezas,  a  favage  race  in  Ame- 
rica, words  formed  by  the  fingers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
call  a  dog.     Thefe  favages  had  other  founds  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate  refembling  thofe  bv 
which  we  call  chicken,  though  different  from  the  c  clack'  of 
the  Hottentots.     The  Indians  of  the  Phillipines  employ  the 
tongue  againft  the  palate  in  a  different  manner,  to  exprefs  a  re-» 
fuial.      Thefe  confiderations  made  me  examine  fhortly  the 
languages,  which  are  radical  ones,  as  the  Tartarian,  Indian, 
and  Chinefe.     The  decided  differences  in  thefe,  in  the  facili* 
ty,  the  foftnefs,  or  harfhnefs  of  the  inflection  of  fome,  and 
the  gutturation  of  others,  made  me  confider  them  as  radical. 
My  ears  could  find  ho  connection  between  the  languages  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  peninfulse  of  India,  and  thofe  of 
the  iliands  interpofed  between  them  and  the  fouthern  ocean; 
and  it  appeared  that  there  was  lefs  difference  between  the  lan- 
guages of  all  thefe  people,  than  between  thofe  of  France  and  En- 
gland, which  are,  however,  only  fcyons  from  the  Latin  and  the 
German  flock.  Some  connection  has  alfo  been  found  between 
the  jargon  of  the  people  of  Otaheite  and  thofe  of  New  Zea- 
land,  liut  a  much  longer  time  and  a  greater  number  of  events 
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were  required  to  effe£fc  the  continued  populationbetween  tbc  Ar- 
chipelago of  China,  and  the  people  of  thefe  two  iflands,  than 
to.  eflablifh  an  equal  population  in  the  different  parts  of  our 
continent,  or  between  us  and  Greenland,  or  the  north  of  Ame- 
rica. This  induces  me  to  think  that  the  peninfula  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  had  peopled,  at  a  comparatively  modern 
lera,  the  iflands  of  the  fouth  feaj  and  that  the  antiquity  of  the 
population  of  the  great  continent  had  fometimes  promoted, 
fometimes  checked,  the  progrefs  of,  and  occasionally  Separated 
the  people,  or  forced  them  into  a  favage  (late,  and  had  thus 
infenfubly  and  fucceflively  altered  and  mixed  the  languages  of 
different  nations/ 

Our  author's  description  of  the  fea-wolves  is  amufmg.  He 
kept  them  in  water,  and  obferved  their  manners  and  amufe- 
ments.  They  were  mild,  fociable,  and  good  humoured,  but 
would  eat  nothing.  They  were  .nearly  dead  with  hunger, 
when  he  again  fet  them  at  liberty  :  they  dived  and  found  fome 
food,  which  was  probably  fea-weed,  or  fea-infe£ts.  They 
feem  to  prefer  living  on  land :  their  vifits  to  the  water  are  oc- 
cafional  and  tran^ory.  The  penguins  were  not  equally  good 
humoured  *,  but  their  appetite  was  lefs  capricious,  and  they 
fed  readily. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  ifle  of  France  ftorms 
attended  the  voyagers.  When  arrived  there,  they  found  the 
error  in  their  reckoning  to  be  34!  leagues  to  the  weft,  while 
by  Mr.  Bertoud's  watch,  the  error  was  inconfiderable.  In- 
duftry  and  fimple  manners  our  author  found  had  raifed  the  Ifle 
of  Bourbon  above  that  of  France,  which  trufted  to  vanity  and 
intrigue.  M.  Pages  next  gives  a  fhort  account  of  thofe  dif- 
coveries  which  fupported  the  opinion  of  a  fonthern  continent. 
From  thefe  he  concludes,  that  if  fuch  a  continent  exifls,  that 
fide  next  the  ocean  mull  have  a  higher  latitude  than  50°*,  and 
the  part  of  the  continent  towards  the  Indian  ocean  mult  be  at 
leaft  in 470.  The  Situation  of  that  fide  next  the  Pacific  Ocean 
cannot  be  afcertaincd.  The  maps,  however,  point  out  land  dis- 
covered by  Drake  to  the  wefl-fouth-weft  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
confeqnently  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the  two  firft  parts.  The 
land  defcribed  by  M.  de  Gonneville,  fuppofed  to  be  fouth  of 
the  Cape,  he  thinks  was  the  ifland  of  MadagaScar. 

After  fome  difficulties  and  nautical  details,  which  we  cannot 
follow,  they  meet  with  land  in  490  10'  fouth  latitude  and  66° 
1 8'  eaft  longitude  from  Paris.  It  is  nearly  in  the  fpot  ftyled 
by  Cook,  the  ifland  of  Defolation,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
fame  land.  This  land  confilts  of  a  groupe  of  iflands,  and  the 
profpe£fc  of  all  is  gloomy  anddefolate.  The  winds  were  fome- 
times light-,  and  a  ftorm  often  Succeeded  very  rapidly  a  calm* 
The  fudden'force  of  the  winds  refembled  very  much  the  ftorms 
in  the.  fea  of  Siberia  and  Nova  Zembla,  though  in  a  lower  latU 
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tilde  ;  as  In  the  antarctic  regions,  the  cold  is  more  fevere  than 
in  the  corvefponding  points  of  the  ai\ 

The  voyagers  proceed  to  Madagafcar,  and  the  account  of 
the  inhabitants  is  Jong  and  apparently  faithful.  They  are  brave, 
but  capricious  j  honourable,  jult,  and  beneficent,  but  vain, 
interefted,  and  whimfical.  The  character  of  their  young  wo- 
men, who  are  faid  to  Yell  their  favours,  our  author  defends 
with  great  dexterity  :  he  admits  the  fads,  but  afcribes  their 
conduct  to  an  interefted  and  avaricious  difpoiition,  fo  great  as 
to  overpower  even  their  natural  modelty.  With  the  caprice 
of  favages,  they  have  alfo  their  cruel  unrelenting  fury  \  and 
to  this  third  of  revenge,  he  attributes  the  fuppofed  cuftom  of 
eating  human  flelh.  Yet  perhaps  both  apologies  are  more  in- 
genious than  juft.  The  warmth  of  the  climate,  acute  fenfibi- 
lity,  and  little  refinement,  may  lend  young  women  willing 
victims  to  the.defires  of  thefailorj  and  the  coolnefs,  with 
which  the  New  Zealander  fits  down  to  his  horrid  banquet, 
feems  oppofe  our  author's  other  reprefentation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  appear  to  be  of  different 
races.  Thofe  who  are  fhort  and  itrong  are  not,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  the  defcendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  :  their 
hair  is  long,  their  complexion  olive,  and  they  greatly  referable 
the  Malays.  The  real  aborigines  are  tail  and  well  made; 
their  eyes  are  large  and  beautiful  •,  their  carriage  eafy;  counte- 
nance open,  hair  frizzled,  and  complexion  almoft  black. 
The  language  of  Madagafcar  is  fmooth  and  foft,  with  inflec- 
tions like  that  of  the  Philippines  :  it  feems  compofed  of  dif  < 
ferent  ones,  for  Arabic  and  Portuguese  words  occur  in  it. 
But  we  cannot  abridge  the  whole  of  our  author's  ac- 
count of  this  ifland,  or  even  tranferibe  his  excellent  directions 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  health  in  warm  climates.  For  thefe 
fubjects  we  mull:  refer  to  the  .volume.  Little  remains  to  be 
added  to  this  fourhcrn  voyage.  Our  author  in  his  return 
refitted  his  fhip,  and  refrefhed  his  crew,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  rather  in  Simon's  Bay ;  and,  during  his  (lay,  defcribes 
fome  plants  and  animals  in  a  familiar  and  pleafing  ftyle. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  difference  of  heat  in  correr 
fponding  latitudes  on  each  tide  of  the  equator :  our  author, 
who  had  juft  experienced  the  .cold  of  moderate  antarctic  lati- 
tudes, enquires  into  this  fubjett.  Towards  the  north,  he  re- 
marks, the  extent  of  fea  is  considerable  -,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  ol  the  latitude,  the  climate  would  leemingiy  be  fevere 
and  itormy.  It  is  in  his  opinion,  the  icef  *  whofe  tranquil 
atmofphere  fooths  the  feverity  of  the  cold  in  the  northern  re- 
gions,' while  the  vait  extent  of  ocean  in  the  lbuth  fea,  admit- 
ting of  no  reverberation  (.f  rays,  is  the  cauie  of  the  fuperior 
{karpnefs.     This  explanation   will  not,  we  fuipeci,  bear  an 
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accurate  philofophical  examination;  but  M.  Pages  tells  us, 
that  it  is  fupported  by  the  obfervations  of  mariners,  who  fail 
from  Acapulco  to  Manilla ;  and  in  that  van:  fea,  meet  with 
ice  and  the  animals  of  the  arctic  circle  within  the  40th  degree 
of  latitude.    The  climate  does  not  only  vary,  therefore,  as  we 
approach  by  equal  fteps  the  north  or  the  fouth  pole,  but  as 
we  approach  the  fame  pole  by  different  feas.    This  difference, 
however,  is  properly  attributed  to  the  fuperior  cultivation  of  the 
European  continent.     In  general,  he  remarks,  the  climates 
the  lead  uniform  in  cold  and  heat,  are  alfo  the  mod  ftormy. 
This  is  particularly  obierved  at  the  cold  extremities  of  the 
temperate  zones.    The  frofl;  brought  by  the  cold  is  thawed 
into  vapour,  and  from  thefe  changes  arife  the  violent  tempefts. 
The  warm  extremities  partake  of  the  uniformity  of  the  torrid 
zones  ;  and  the  extremity  of  the  frozen  zones,  receiving  little 
heat,  has  fewer  varieties  and  fewer  ftorms.     M.  Pages  wiflred 
to  fee  the  whole  extent  of  the  fubject,  and  to  mature  his  ex- 
perience of  the  antarctic  regions  by  a  vifit  to  the  arctic.  From 
Toulon,  he  proceeds  to  Breft,  from  thence  to  Dover  and  Deal 
in  England,  to  Calais  and  Amfterdam.     Of  England  he  fays 
little. — *  The  fhort  (lay  that  I  made  there  did  not  afford  mean 
opportunity  cf  being  acquainted  with  the  nation ;  but  /  juf- 
petied  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  gcnlkncfs  of  thofe 
who  frequented  the  fea,  and  their  countrymen  who  remained  at 
heme*  Of  Holland  his  description  is  general  and  concife  *,  but, 
as  ufual,  accurate,  and  more  than  ufually  eloquent.     He  em- 
barked for  Spitzbergen  in  the  Texel,  the  16th  of  April  1776. 
The  north  fea  we  are  well  acquainted  with  from  numerous 
expeditions  to  the  arctic  regions,  both  with  a  philofophical  and 
commercial  view.     From  our  author's  nautical  descriptions, 
the  fpirit  and  addrefs  of  the  Dutch  feamen  in  the  icy  feas  are 
peculiarly  confpicuous,  and  we  may  add  an  anecdote  reported 
by  them  to  our  author.  It  was  nearly  at  the  point,  where  the 
Englim  navigators  in   1773  terminated  their  progrefs,    that 
they  were  embayed  by  the  ice.     The  Dutch,  who  faw  them 
in  thefe  feas,  affert  that  their  expedition  was  too  late  in  the 
feafon,  and  that  they  were  not  fufficiently  on  their  guard 
againit  thofe  currents,  which  carried  them  to  the  north-eaft 
of  the  Devil's  Cape.     Our  author  was  informed  that  one  of 
the  veffels  was  abandoned,  from  defpair  of  the  ice  opening ; 
and  while  they  went  in  canoes  to  feek  a  fhelter  in  fome  of  the 
fifhermen's  huts,  the  abandoned  veffel,  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, cleared  the  ice,  and  they  again  took  poffeflion  of  it. 

The  defcription  of  the  climate  and  the  country  is  apparent- 
ly accurate  and  interefting.  Among  the  ice  the  fea  is  calm, 
and  the  weather  generally  ferene.  When  cloudy  the  whole 
horizon  is  equally  overcaft,  as  if  by  a  fog.     When  the  fun 

breaks 
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breaks  out,  the  wind  comes  on  a  little  frefh,  but  it  Is  ufually 
and  gentle  ;  and  the  fea-breezes  feem  to  reach  but  a  fhort 
way  within  the  lea.  The  barometer  is  on  an  average  fomewhat 
lower  than  in  our  climates  j  and  its  height  feemed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  ice  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  lead  elevation 
was  17  inches*,  with  an  eall  and -north-ead  wind,  clouded 
fky,  and  a  iubfequent  fall  of  fnow.  Navigators  fay  that  the 
easterly  wind  is  always  cloudy  and  rainy,  which  our  author 
fufpects  may  arife  from  a  vail  fea  to  the  call,  comparatively 
free  from  ice.  M.  Pages  advanced  -to  the  79th  or  between 
that  and  the  80th  degree.,  though  at  one  time,  he  fpeaks  of 
the  computed  latitude  as  above  8l°,  and  of  being  within  180 
leagues  of  the  poie.  In  this  point,  from  the  fhir/s  way,  we 
fufp'ecr.  him  to  be  miflaken  ;  but  he  certainly  advanced  as  near 
as  any  navigator,  except  in  particularly  favourable  moments 
of  a  fhort  continuance.  The  country  round  Spitzbergen  he 
tells  us  is  formed  by  high  mountains,  abeve  which  are  elevated 
pointed  pics,  and  the  mountains  are  often  abrupt  and  broken 
into  vail  didinct  mattes,  at  "firlt  refembling  the  effects  of  a  vol- 
cano, but  more  probably  owing  to  violent  torrents.  The  done 
is  of  a  greyifh  colour,  fometimes  yellow,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  vail  rocks,  a  fmell  of  fulphur  is  faid  Iq  be  -evident, 
which  our  author,  from  his  peculiar  opinion  that  the  re- 
paration is  not  owing  to  volcanos,  explains  by  fuppofing  the 
effluvium  raifed  by  the  friction.  The  violent  inundations  fre- 
quently feparate  the  ice  and  clear  the  bays.  'The  earth  is 
again  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  :  nature  druggies  to  rife 
from  annihilation,  conscious  that  the  period  of  her  fplendor 
is  lhort.  Plants  (hoot,  flower,  and  die  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
rein  deer  defcend  from  the  mountains,  and  fatten  in  hafle  on 
the  plains  or  in  die  marihes  :  birds  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their 
young  on  the  rocks  which  have  a  fouthern  afpecl:.  Six  or  fe- 
ven  weeks  run  rapidly  on,  and  every  thing  fink6  into  its  former 
inactivity.' 

Our  author's  comparative  experiments  on  the  quantity  of 
fait  in  thefe  crimates,  we  Ihall  afterwards  mention.  He  con- 
firms the  fact  that  tea- water,  when  rapidly  frozen  by  an  in- 
tenfe  cold,  fo  that  the  falts  cannot  efcape,  is  crumbly,  and  the 
{hip  he  obferves  makes  its  w  ay  through  this  ice,  as  if  it  was 
butter  in  a  congealing  date.  When  the  fait  can  feparate  the 
confidence  is  of  the  ufual  firmnefs.  M.  Pages'  account  of  the 
animals  of  this  region  contains  nothing  particularly  j^ew.  His 
description  of  the  whale  and  the  whale-fiihery  is  apparently 

accurate  •,  but  too  long  for  our  purpofe.  The  whale,  he  thinks, 

^ 

*  From  many  concurring  circumftances,  we  fufpcA  this  is  an  error,  and 
that. the  number  fhould  have  bevn  27. 
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lives  on  fhrimps,  or  other  fmali  fea-infe&s,  which  are  quickly 
digefled.  This  animal  he  calls  the  bird  of  the  fea;  and,  whin 
he  confiders  that  the  vail  madrepore  may  be  compared  to  the 
oak  ;  the  whale  to  the  ofiru  i.  and  cafibwary  ;  he  fuppofes,  from 
the  analogy  of"  nature,  that  there  muft  be  fome  vaft  creeping 
animal  on  the  foiid  ground.  May  it  not  be  inch  an  animal, 
whole  horns  difecvered  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  other 
place?,  have  for  fo  many  yeais  ailoiiifhcd  and  perplexed  na- 
turaluls  ? 

In  7S9  l'*  the  navigators  were  furrounded  by  ice ;  and  in 
this  fpot  our  them  employ  a  method  which  he 

hid  often  heard  of,  but  icarccly believed — viz.  cutting  a  bafon 
for  the  imp  with  faws.     He   tefcribes  the  faws  as  worked  by 
teen  men,  and  fay  ice  yielded  eafily.   We  fee  no 

hy  heat)  1  f  friction,  fhould  not  have  facilitated 

the  attempt.     Bi.:  :r,  as  our  author  fufpecls,  they  chofe 

the  foot  injudicioufly,  or  that  the  ice  accumulated  with  unufual 
force,  is   not  certain:  the  event,  however,  was,  that  the  (hip 
crufhed,  and   only  efcaped  frcm   its  uncommon 
flrength,  by  which  it  is  adapted  tc  thefe  feas.  The  impreflion  of 
I  was  very  confpicuous  agatnft  the  ice  when  they  ef- 
y  curious  obfervations  occur  refpecling  the  mo- 
cf  the  fea,  and  various  phenomena  in  thefe  higher  lati- 
t  ;3  which  not  room  to  tranferibe.     The  green  co- 

lour of  the  ice  our  author  found  to  be  an  optical  dclufion.  He 
mes  the  fubjeel  of  the  poihbility  of  reaching  the  north  pole, 
but  it  is  by  patient  waiting  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
drifting  of  the  ice.  While,  however,  the  fuccefs  is  uncertain, 
and  the  refidt  of  a  mifcarriage  muft  be  a  miferable  death,  few 
will  prcV  mpt  it.     In  the  fame  way,  he  thinks  it  pof- 

fible  to  go  round  the  coafts  of  Siberia  and  to  India,  in  a  north- 
eait  direction,  in  one  feafon.  The  latitudes  of  700  north  and 
50"  fouth  feem  to  correfpond  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy,  in 
the  heat,  height  of  the  barometer,  and  other  phenomena. — On 
the  return  we  meet  with  nothing  very  intereiling. 

A  table  of  the  different  quantities  of  fait,  contained  in  fea- 
water  taken  in  different  latitudes  of  the  northern  and  fouthern 
hemifphere  from  500  fouth  lat.  to  8 0°  north,  folloM'S.  At  about 
$Q?  fduth.  lat,  100  pounds  of  lea-water  contained  4^  of  fea^ 
fait.  At  400  I,  the  quantity  is  diminifhed  to  4-  pounds,  and 
continued  diminifliing  very  flowly  till,  in  i°  1 6',  it  amounted 
to  3  pounds  and  a  half,  In  north  latitude  it  goes  on  gra- 
dually increadflg  with  the  degrees  of  latitude,  till  we  come 
from  about  39s  to  $o°,  when  it  is  itationary  at  4  pounds.  In 
German  ocean  it  contains  little  lefs  than  4;  but  in  740, 
it  reaches  again  to  4|.  It  is  lt:S:>  at  8i°,  chiefly  becaufe  the 
water  was  freezing.  Sea-water' frozen  round  the  (hip  when 
.umur's  thermometer  was  30  below  froft,  about  250  of  Fah- 
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renheit,  contained  only  1  pound  of  fait  in  100.  After  eight 
days,  it  loll  thru  e  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  after  three  weeks, 
the  whole  of  the  fait. 

-Ire  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine •,  des  Jnnees  1786,  1 787,  & 
1788,  Tom.  Fill,  eff  IX.  (Continued  from  Vol.  I.  />.  489. 
New  Arrangement. J 

'TpHE  firft  memoir  in  this  very  refpecTable  collection  is  by 
*■  M.  GeorTroi.  '  The  Con  ft  i  tuition  of  the  Year  1 786,  with 
a  particular  Account  of  the  Difeafes  which  reigned  during  this 
Seafon  at  Paris.'  The  previous  autumn  was  moift  and  mild: 
the  winter  following  not  cold  but  changeable,  and  the  altera- 
tions from  cold  to  moift  were  rapid.  The  fpring  was  gene- 
rally dry  and  cold :  the  winds  chiefly  from  the  north  and  north- 
eaft.  The  cold  was  fometimes  quickly  fucceeded  by  heat, 
and,  about  the  end  of  June,  were  frequent  ftorms.  Thefum- 
mer  was  moift,  with  very  little  heat;  the  autumn  ftormy,  wet, 
and  cold.  The  difeafes  were  numerous,  but  fcarcely  differ- 
ent from  what  are  ufually  met  with  in  fimilar  feafons.  A  An- 
gular cafe  is  added.  A  young  woman  of  30,  three  weeks  after 
lying-in,  from  fudden  expofure  to  cold,  found  herfelf  fleepy, 
without  any  fupprefhon  of  the  milk,  and  two  days  afterwards 
was  attacked  with  a  dill.inct.ly  formed  epilepfy.  She  had  ufu- 
ally fix  fits  in  a  fortnight ;  but  notwithstanding  the  difeafe,  the 
nenia  came  on  in  about  five  weeks.  The  remedy  was  an 
elect,  ary  of  powder  of  wild  valerian,  a  little  of  the  pulvis  ad 
guttetam,  with  fyrup  of  French  lavender,  in  large  dofes.  By 
this  medicine,  or  the  effects  of  nature,  the  cure  was  complet- 
ed in  about  five  weeks. 

M.  Caille's  Memoir  on  the  Remitting  and  Intermitting  Fe- 
vers of  1780  and  1781,  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  Wea- 
ther. It  was,  in  1780,  moift  and  cold,  except  in  the  fum- 
mer,  when  it  was  warm  and  moift.  The  winter  of  1781  was 
rainy  and  ftormy,  the  fpring  dry  and  warm  :  the  heat  of  the 
fummer  coniiderable.  This  w:ather  produced  bilious  com- 
plaints, till,  from  the  heat,  they  became  in  the  autumn  of 
j  781  atrabilious.  The  fevers  were  either  the  true  ardent  fe- 
vers *,  continued  double  tertians,  called  fubintrantes ;  or  hemi- 
tri&ese.  The  acceflions  were  diftinetly  marked  ;  and  the  crifes 
were  generally  by  bilious  dif^harges.  The  treatment  confided, 
chiefly  in  evacuations  from  the  ltomach  and  bowels ;  and,  if 
no  dangerous  fymptoms  arofc,  befideq  thefe,  the  antiphlogiftic 
remedies  only  were  employed,  In  more  dangerous  cafes,  the 
bark  cither  alone,  or  with  a  purgative,  was  ufeful.  Blifters 
were  occasionally  applied ;  and,  when  any  tendency  to  con- 
yullion  appeared  at  the  wrilts,  or  in  the  face,  camphor  and 

nitre 
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nitre  were  given.  The  general  management,  which  is  men- 
tioned at  the  end,  feems  to  have  been  fingularly  judicious,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  too  much  refinement  occurs  in  die  exhi- 
bition of  vomits,  and  too  great  timidity  Hill  prevails  in  the 
adminiiiration  of  the  bark. 

It  is  a  point  of  confidcrable  importance  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  danger  from  the  cora- 
preflion  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  how  long  the  circulation 
maybe  (lopped  in  it,  without  greatly  injuring  the  child,  be- 
fore refpiration  has  taken  place.  In  foreufic  medicine  too,  it 
is  a  queition  on  which  the  life  of  a  criminal  may  depend.     In 

feneral,  it  has  been  thought  highly  dangerous,  and  ibon  fatal. 
I.  Thouret  has  examined  this  queition  with  a  yaft  extent  of 
medical  erudition,  and  no  fmall  mare  of  judgment.  He  thinks 
the  danger  has  been  magnified  in  confequence  of  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  authors  refpecting  the  functions  and  importance 
of  the  placenta,  and  that  a  child  may  live  fome  time  without 
refpiration,  though  the  communication  with  the  mother  is  in- 
terrupted. Ke  allows  that  many  of  the  facts  have  a  fabulous  ap- 
pearance, but,  on  the  whole,  that  they  are  fupported  by  colla- 
teral authorities.  We  have  little  hefitation  in  faying  that  many 
of  thefe  pretended  facts  are  idle  fables  ;  yet  there  are  undoubt- 
ed facts  fufficient  to  iupport  the  idea  of  a  child's  living  for  a 
time,  which  will  vary  with  its  ftrength.  Moil  children  will 
fupport  the  interruption  of  the  circulation  for  half  an  hour, 
and  fome  ftout  lively  ones  -may  bear  it  for  double  that  time. 
When  a  foetus  has  evidently  loft  the  benefit  of  the  mother's 
fluids,  and  the  fecretory  functions  of  the  placenta,  without 
material  injury,  it  is  when  they  have  been  gradually  diminifh- 
cd  in  confequence  of  difeafe  in  the  cord  or  in  the  cake.  In 
general,  however,  when  it  is.  not  certain  from  other  "fymp- 
toms,  that  the  foetus  is  dead,  it  will  be  better  to  haften  the 
delivery,  as  quick  as  is  confident  with  the  fafety  of  the  mo- 
ther :  if  thek  other  fymptoms  appear,  lefs  attention  need  be 
paid  to  the  child  in  the  conduct  of  the  operation. 

The  action  and  the  effects  of  opium  on  the  animal  cecono- 
mv,  have  been  explained  very  differently.  Mathiolus,  Boer- 
haave,  and  his  commentators,  have  confidered  it  from  the  tafte 
alone,  as  a"  ftimulant :  modern  theorifts  have  endeavoured  to 
fupport  the  farae  doctrine  by  experiment.  M.  de  la  Guerene 
has  taken  a  comprehennve  view  of  the  opinions  and  experience 
of  different  authors  on  this  fubject,  and  decides,  in  our  opinion, 
with  great  propriety.  The  chief  foundation  of  his  reafoning 
is  the  effect:  of  opium  given  in  the  hot  fit  of  intermittents  *,  but 
he  feems  to  have  acted  with  little  candour  to  Dr.  Lind,  whofe 
conduct  certainly  gave  M.  dela  Guerene  *he  firft  idea  of  this 

plan, 
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plan,  and  who  is  only  carnally  mentioned  in  a  note.     In  gc- 
,  he  conliders  opium  as  a  i  or  rather,  perhape,    ; 

v  primary  or  i  (Feci  as  a 

mulus;  and  he  explains,  with  great  accuracy,  thole  lituari 
in  which  opium  is  evidently  ice,  though  they  may  feent 

unfit  for  a  remedy  of  this  kind:  he  adverts  particularly  tb  its 
ufe  in  gangrenes,  as  recommended  by  Pott. 

M.  Marc-quart's  memoir,  on'the  V  iruient  Gonorrhoea,  con* 
ibme  very*  judicious  obfervations  on  injections,  and  pio- 
pofes  a  new  one.  He  had  obferved,  he  tells  us,  that  the  fur- 
geons  Hi  France  and  Germany  applied  fugar  to  thofe  wounds 
From'  which  they  wifhed  to  procure  good  pus,  and  he  thought 
of  employing  the  fame  remedy  in  gonorrhoea.  He  diilblved 
two  drachms  of  fugar  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  ufed  it  fo 
fuccefsfully  as  to  induce  him  to  examine  the  fubject  more  fully. 
His  ultimate  method  was  to  boil  together  an  ounce  of  the  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  two  ounces  of  gum  Arabic,  and  as  much 
common  fugar  ;  an  ounce  of  this  he  dhTolves  in  half  a  pint  of 
er,  making  the  mixture  when  ufed,  as  a  fediment 
uhi;.  place.     He  does  not  wholly  trud  to  the  injection, 

but  gives  mercury  in  gTyfters,  diffolving  a  grain  of  the  antive- 
nereal  folution  of  Van  Swieten,  in  any  mild  fluid.  For  the 
particular  management,  which  we  think  it  improper  wholly  to 
reveal,  we  mitft  refer  to  the  volume. 

M.  Jeanroy  feems  to  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
malignance  vers.  He  improved  at  the  bed-fide  ;  and,  from  a 
want  of  previous  knowledge,  has  given  his  crude  obfervations 
as  new  '  Reflections.'  It  would  be  an  infult  on  our  readers 
to  extract  a  iinglc  fact  from  this  Memoir. 

M.  des  Perrieres,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  oftheDif- 
eafes  of  Sailors,  has  exaggerated  them  too  much.  They  may 
be  reduced  to  three,  unalimcntary  food,  wet  cloaths,  and  in- 
dolence. Some  of  the  caufes,  we  fee  with  pleafure,  cannot 
occur  in  the  Britifh  marine.  No  Englifh  failor  furTers  *  his 
ihirt  to  rot  on  his  back/ 

M.  jeanroy'a  Reflections  on  the  Artificial  Notrrifhment  of 
New-born  Infants  are  not  of  much  more  importance  than  his 
obfervations  on  fevers.  He  adduces  various  authorities  to 
prove  tha*  children  may,  as  we  cail  it,  be  brought  up  by  hand, 
and  endeavours  to  explain  the  bad  fuccefs  of  ditrerent  attempts 
of  this  kind,  by  the  danger  of  crowding  children  too  clofelv  in 
one  fpot.  He  propofes  to  feed  them  with  milk ;  and,  as'  he 
fpeaks  chiefly  of  foundlings,  he  defcribes  a  pot,  with  an  arti- 
ficial teat,  from  which  they  fuck  cow's  milk,  at  firft  pretty 
much  diluted,  and  afterwards  more  pure.  A  pot  of  this  kind 
is  not  uncommon  among  the  good  women  in  England,  who 
have  not  coniulted  delicate  ears  in  its-  appellation.  M.  Jean- 
roy 
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roy  advifes  foundlings  to  be  brought  up  in  this  way  in  country- 
villages,  and,  in  general,  in  feparate  houfcs. 

M.  Saillant's  Memoir  on  Nyctalopia,  or  rather  that  fpecies 
of  the  difeafe  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Predictions,  is 
followed  by  a  very  fmgular  defcription  of  the  fame  complaint 
confined  to  one  province  in  France,  and  recurring  every  fpring. 
There  is  a  little  confufion  in  authors  refpecling  the  nyctalo- 
pia, fome  confining  the  word  to  thofe  who  cannot  fee  at  all 
in  the  night,  and  others  to  thofe  who  can  fee  only  in  the  night. 
The  term,  we  think  with  our  author,  fhould  be  confined  to  the 
latter  fpecies,  and  it  is  the  fcnfe  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
Hippocrates,  while  the  former  may  be  diliinguifhed  by  the 
name  nyctanopia,  fubftituting  v  for  the  *.  M.  Saillant  col- 
lects many  imfancesof  the  difeafe,  and  feems  to  have  examin- 
ed the  records  of  medicine  with  fome  care,  but  has  not  given 
a  very  diitinct  account  of  the  caufes.  Thofe  inli:ances,  in 
which  an  occafional  and  temporary  faculty  of  feeing  in  the 
night  has  occurred,  are  cither  during  the  accefs  of  fevers,  or 
in  fome  very  rare  cafes  of  cpilepfy,  where  a  tranfitory  inllam- 
!on  of  the  retina  has  occurred,  or  a  violent  excitement  of 
the  nervous  energy.  "Where  the  faculty  has  been  more  per- 
manent, and  confined  to  the  night,  it  has  been  owing  to  ex- 
traordinary fenfibility,  inflammation,  or  a  light-coloured  cho- 
roid, which  makes  feeing  painful  in  the  day.  It  is  faid  to  have 
happened  from  a  fpot  on  the  coats  of  the  eye  oppofite  the  pu- 
pil, which,  when  contracted  in  the  day-time,  has  excluded 
light,  but  during  the  relaxation  at  night  has  admitted  it.  This, 
however,  though  put  down  as  a  fact,  we  fufpect  to  be  a  theo- 
retical fyllem,  for  in  fuch  inftances,  the  pupil  would  not  be 
contracted  in  the  day,  and  the  light  would  not  make  fufheient 
imprefiion  by  night.  The  nyctalopia,  which  occurs  in  the  en- 
virons of  Roche  Guyon,  defcribed  by  M.  de  Chamferu,  is  of 
the  former  kind,  a  blindnefs  by  night.  It  is  fmgular  to  find 
fuch  a  difeafe  endemic  at  a  particular  feafon ;  but  our  author, 
one  of  the  commifiioners  fent  to  enquire  into  the  reality  of  the 
complaint,  has  fully  confirmed  its  exiflence.  The  number  af- 
fected in  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin,  out  of  800  inhabitants,  was 
40;  and  at  Follainville,  where  there  are  only  550  perfons, 
6c  laboured  under  the  complaint.  Its  duration  was  various; 
from  a  few  days  to  feveral  months :  the  average  time  was  about 
three  months.  More  women  were  affected  than  men,  and 
the  difeafe  feems  to  have  been  more  obftinate  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  women.  The  endemic  nyctyalopia  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  catamenia ;  but  it  affects  molt  frequently 
young  people,  and  thofe  employed  in  rural  occupations :  it  is 
attended  with  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  and  a  weakneis  of 
thefe  organs  generally  follows  it ;  but  thofe  affected,  feel,  in 
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a  Iefs  degree,  the  other  epidemic  difeafes  of  fpring.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  interval  between  the  two  folitices,  and  generally 
comes  on  when  frolt  and  mow  have  been  melted  and  the  earth 
begins  to  grow  dry.  For  thefe  reafons  the  inhabitants  attri- 
bute it  to  the  warmth  and  drynefs  of  the  earth.  M.  de  Cham- 
feru  enquires,  with  great  care,  into  the  caufe.  He  has  col- 
lected with  confiderable  iiumitry,  many  inftanccs  where  the 
difeafe  has  arifen  from  exhalations  of  very  different  and  oppo- 
site kinds  •,  and  he  labours,  with  great  addrefs,  though  with 
little  fuccefs,  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  fome  exhalations  at 
Roche  Guyon :  he  has  proved  only  that  the  difeafe  is  more 
frequent  in  the  fpots  not  freely  ventilated.  The  difeafe  has 
fometimes  occurred  at  fea,  and  appears  occafionally  to  be  more 
frequent  and  more  violent  about  the  full  moon. 

M.  Doublet's  New  Enquiries  into  the  Nature  of  the  Puer- 
peral Fever,  or  the  '  Memoir  on  the  Method  of  knowing  the 
Character  of  the  Difeafe,  and  the  Principles  on  which  its  Treat- 
ment ihould  be  founded/  follows.  It  is  an  excellent  efTay,  and 
we  regret  that  we  (hall  not  be  able  to  examine  it  fo  fully  as  we 
wilh  to  do.  This  fever  he  proves  to  have  been  known  to  Hip- 
ocrates, and  to  have  been  defcribed,  often  indeed  incident- 
lly,  fince  his  time.  Its  nature  is,  he  thinks,  fhown  by  the 
general  difpofition  of  the  fluids  of  pregnant  women,  which  are 
of  a  whitiih  hue ;  and  by  the  firit  fymptom,  a  fudden  deple- 
tion of  the  mammary  velfels.  This,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
fyltem  of  the  French  furgeons,  who  conclude  that  the  mi-Ik, 
thus  fuddenly  drawn  from  the  breaft,  is  depofited  on  the  other 
parts.  It  is  not  fupported,  however,  by  our  observations:  we 
have  feen  the  milk  continue,  and  at  lalt  fail  apparently  from 
weaknefs  only,  or  from  the  diarrhcea,  and  the  fever  go  off 
without  this  fecretion  being  reflored.  In  reality,  on  the  firfi: 
attack  of  the  puerperal  fever,  all  the  fecretions  are  remarkably 
diminiihed :  the  face  finks,  the  (kin  is  dry,  and  the  milk  only 
leiTens  like  the  other  fecretory  fluids.  We  mult  own,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  many  marks  of  metaftafis,  and  that  the 
depofitions  are  more  than  ufually  albuminous,  for  we  deny 
that  they  are  miJky ;  but  this  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
fluids  which  nature  has  prepared,  and  to  the  peculiar  fituation 
of  pregnant  women  in  other  refpec~ls.  Our  author  himfelf  al- 
lows, that  what  he  calls  milky  depofitions  have  appeared  be- 
fore any  milk  has  been  found  in  the  breaft ;  and,  in  no  other 
initance,  is  a  fluid,  ufually  fecretcd,  found  in  the  blood,  but 
by  abforption,  in  confequence  of  obflrucYion  in  the  excretory 
vefTels.  In  oppofition  to  Mr.  White,  who  fuppofes  that  thefe 
depofitions  are  not  different  from  what  ufually  occur  in  putrid 
fevers,  our  author  replies,  that  abfeefies  and  gangrenes  do  not 
occur  in  every  puerperal  fever ;  that  thefe  events  follow  fo 
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many  different  canfes,  that  it  is  impoflible,  on  this  ground,  to1 
fuppofe  the  puerperal  to  be  the  fame  with  putrid  fever  \  and 
that  ihefe  p.bfcefies  are  not  the  molt  ftriking  phenomena  on 
dklection.     The  inflammation  he  thinks  in  every  cafe  a  fecon- 
dary  affection  ,  but  it  is  fecondary  only  to  the  fir'ft  attack  of  the 
fever;  it  immediately  forms  the  compiaint  that  is  to  continue, 
and  perhaps  prove  fatal.     Another  argument  of  M.  Doublet, 
in  favour  of  bis  fyitem,  is  that  the  crifes  fupport  the  doctrine 
of  a  milky  depofition,  for  either  the  milk  returns  to  the  bread, 
or  the  difcharges  are  milky :  thefe  are  either  expectoration,  fa- 
livation,  the  return  of  lochia,  or  of  the  perfpiration.     If  the 
author  had  not  confounded  the  mild  milk-fever  with  the  puer- 
peral, he  would  not  have  had  fo  many  indances.of  recovery  to 
boaft.    In  thefe  alone  the  milk  returns  to  the  breads ;  and  the 
other  difcharges,  when  critical,  have  certainly  not  always  been 
milky,  or  even  white.  It  (hows  that  there  mud  be  a  deficiency 
of  proofs  when  he  is  obliged  to  introduce  the  mild  miliary  fe- 
ver, the  purpura  alba,  as  an  affiftant  argument ;  and  attempt 
to  prove  that  this  fever  and  the  puerperal  are  nearly  the  fame. 
The  chamcteridics  of  a  falutary  diarrhoea  alfo,  he  tells  us,  are 
a  yellowifh  white  colour,  an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  foft  pulfe  not 
deprefTed  by  the  difcharge.     In  the  prophylactic  treatment  M. 
Doublet  allows  free  air  to  be  ufeful,  becaufe  a  confined  and 
putrid  atmofphere  influences  the  fecretion  of  milk.     Errors  of 
Tegimen  are  to  be  avoided  from  the  fame  caufe.     If  women, 
when  ready  to  lye-in,  have  little  appetite,  a  pale  cachectic 
countenance,  and  cedematous  fwellingsj  he  has  found  reafon, 
he  obferves,  to  dread  a  puerperal  fever;     This,  at  lead,  is  not 
the  cafe  in  England;  cold  is  an  evident  caufe,  and  mould  be 
avoided :  fudden  cold  is   certainly  more   dangerous  than  too 
much  heat ;  but,  above  all,  when  the  fever  is  apprehended, 
frequent  fuction  mould  be  employed.  On  this  the  whole  muft 
red  :  if  the  puerperal  fever  is  owing  only  to  a  repulfion  and  a 
fubfequent  depofition  of  the  milk,  thofe  mothers  who  do  net 
fuckle  fhould  be  very  fubject  to  it  \  thofe  in  whom  the  milk 
comes  freely  and  copioufly  mould  efcape  it.     In  more  than  one 
epidemic  we  do  not,  oh  the  contrary,  remember  a  fingle  in- 
ilaiice  where  the  milk  was  either  not  permitted  to  come  on,  or 
foon  dried  away,  in  which  the  fever  followed.     It  is  a  jud  and 
ufeful  hint,  to  recommend  an  attention  to  the  pulfe  after  de- 
livery :  it  fhould  be  foft  and  flow ;  the  whole  fydem  mould  be 
calm  and  ferene  :  if  it  continues  quick  and  tenfe,  if  flying  pains 
are  felt,  danger  may  be  apprehended,  and  fhould  be  guarded 
againd.     The  two  principal  objects  fhould  be  to  obviate  ple- 
thora or  cachexy.     In  the  fird  indance,  our  author  thinks  we 
may  do  harm  by  large  or  frequent  bleeding.     *  It  is  the  chef- 
d'eeuvre  of  art,  he  adds3  to  didinguifh  when  every  thing  is  to 
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be  dreaded  if  we  do  not  aft  decifively,  and  when  we  ! 
every  thing  to  gain  by  a  patient  and  attentive  expedition.' 

In  the  eurative  treatment,  vomits  arereprefented  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  relief.     Bleeding  has,  our  author  thinks,  been 
often  injurious,  and  fearcely  ever  fuccefsful,  even  when  ple- 
thora appeared  to  exift.    The  whole  management  of  bleeding, 
he  tells  us,  confills  in  diftinguiming  a  real  from  an  apparent 
plethora ;  to  feizc,  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  the  proper  moment 
for  bleeding,  and  to  judge  by  the  effects  of  the  neceffity  of  re- 
peating it.     The  principal  remedy,  after  vomits,  is  the  ker- 
mes  mineral  in  oil  of  fweet  almonds.     It  will  produce  naufea, 
if  the  ftomach  continues  foul ;  and  ilools,  if  the  bowels  are 
loaded.     At  all  events  it  is  faid  to  occafion  a  free  and  copious 
perfpiration.     This  mild  plan  is  adapted  only  to  the  common 
fever,  or  as  we  call  it  the  fimple  fever.     If  the  flools  do  not 
relieve,  or  falutary  fwears  come  on,  our  author  ftyles  it  the 
complicated  puerperal  fever,  and  the  firft  fpecies,  of  this  kind 
which  he  diitinguifhes  is  the  putrid  fever  of  childbed  women. 
In  this  dreadful  difeafe  bleeding,  he  tells  us,  is  inadmiilible : 
ipecacuanha,  though  not  a  certain  remedy,  is  ufeful ;  and  the 
fiools  mull  be  kept  up,  though  iometimes  a  violent  and  danger- 
ous diarrhoea  comes  on.     The  laxatives  which  our   author 
feems  to  prefer,  are  the  acid  vegetable  ones.    In  the  advanced 
itate,  when  the  (trength  begins  to  fail,  tonics  muft  he  employ- 
ed, and  to  thefe  the  rhubarb  isoccafionally  added.    The  prac- 
tice of  different  authors  in  this  refpeel:  is  adduced.     Bliiters, 
M.  Doublet  obferves,  are  fometimes  of  fervice $  and  camphor 
may  be  given  in  a  mucilaginous  draught.     In  this  indecifive 
way  he  fpeaks  of  different  remedies.     As  we  have  perceived 
him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  difeafe,  we  muft  fuppofe, 
from  his  language,  that  he  is  not  very  confident  of  the  fue- 
cefs  of  any  plan.     The  miliary  fever,  the  lymphatic  fweliing 
of  one  or  both  extremities,  and  one  very  fingular  inftanee  where 
the  fweliing  extended  over  the  whole  body,  are  afterwards  de- 
fcribed. 

The  inflammatory  puerperal  fever,  according  to  our  author's 
idea,  is  when  the  milk  depofited  on  any  organ  produces  an  in- 
flammation. The  inflammable,  however,  is  feldom  an  active 
one,  and  bleeding  is  to  be  employed  with  great  circumfpection. 
Thefe  depositions  occur  in  the  uterus,  in  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver,  producing  the  various  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tions in  thefe  parts,  joined  with  thofe  of  comprefiion.  Hippo- 
crates, in  the  40th  aphorifm  of  the  5th  book,  has  faid,  that  thofe 
women  who  have  blood  flow  from  the  nipples  are  threatened 
with  mania.  A  very  judicious  commentarv  en  this  aphorifm 
follows;  and  its  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  if  after  lying-in 
*he  breults  (well  violently,  if  blood  then  flows  from  the  nipple, 
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without  a  refolution  of  the  fwelling,  or  the  fecretion  of  the 
milk,  mania  will  often  follow.  Depositions  on  the  liver  are 
of  the  chronic  kind;  and,  in  every  lying-in  complaint,  which 
becomes  chronic,  the  date  of  that  organ  fhould  be  examined. 
A  hectic  fever  generally  attends,  whofe  accellions  are  irregu- 
lar ;  naufea  and  inceflant  vomiting  commonly  occur  :  the  thirft 
is  confiderable ;  the  {tools  white,  and  a  heavy  pain  is  felt  in 
the  region  of  the  liver.  External  tumors  of  the  milky  kind, 
even  in  the  abdomen,  are  not  dangerous,  and  the  mania  from 
chronic  depofitions  is  fometimes,  he  remarks,  removed.  The 
depofitions  in  the  extremities  are  generally  attended  with  ir- 
regular fever,  and  often  relieved  by  bark  and  other  tonics  and 
aperients. 

M.  Halle's  Reflections  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Atrabilious 
Mania,  compared  with  that  employed  in  other  Chronic  Di-, 
ieafes,  and  on  the  Advantages  of  Evacuations  in  thefe  Difeafes 
are  defigned  to  {how  that  the  method  of  cure  in  chronic  dif- 
eafes in  general  is  uniform,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  diluents, 
aperients,  and  above  all  laxatives.  Our  author  praifes  great- 
ly the  method  of  the  ancients;  and,  in  a  cafe  of  atrabilious 
melancholy,  gave  black  hellebore,  joined,  however,  with  active 
purgatives,  which  the  ancients  cautioufly  ufed,  and  mercury, 
with  which  they  were  not  acquainted,  while  even  the  helle- 
bore was  a  different  medicine  from  what  they  employed.  He 
then  very  cooly  praifes  the  ancient  method,  and  tells  us  we 
have  made  no  improvements  in  their  plan  of  cure. 

The  Memoir  of  the  elder  De  Laflbnne  and  Cornette  on  the 
Changes  made  in  the  Air  by  different  Subitances  employed  in 
the  Fumigation  of  Sick  Rooms  and  Hofpitals,  is  curious.  They 
tells  us  that  breathing  the  vapours  of  decoctions  of  aromatic 
plants,  as  employed  in  phthifes,  forms  no  part  of  their  plan  ; 
but  they  think  it  the  moil  advantageous  method  of  relieving 
fuch  complaints :  they  confine  themfelves  to  the  fimple  expo- 
lure  of  aromatic  vegetables  to  the  air,  or  burning  them.  The 
firft  method,  which  they  confider  as  a  flow  combuftion,  is  al- 
ways injurious  to  the  jmrity  of  the  air,  and  confequently  dan- 
gerous, except  in  large  apartments,  where  the  air  can  be  eafily 
changed.  Burning  all  the  variety  of  aromatics  produced  the 
fame  effects.  Quenching  red-hot  iron  in  vinegar  renders  the 
air  alfo  impure.  On  the  contrary,  vinegar  evaporated  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  joined  with  camphor  and  aromatics,  previous* 
to  the  evaporation,  increafe  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  render 
it  falutary  in  various  putrid  complaints.  Warning  the  wards* 
or  throwing  water  on  the  floors,  to  keep  the  air  moift,  they 
think  injurious ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  adding  pure  air  they 
fuppofe  will  be  advantageous.  We  have  very  lately,  however, 
had  occafion  to  ftate  the  different  facts,  with  the  conclufiona 
on  this  fubject. 
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M.  Saillant's  Memoir  on  the  Gaftritis  of  Infants,  and  M. 
^de  Fourcroy's  Obfervations  on  the  Hiflory  of  Azote,  as  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Animal  Subilances,  we  have  already  ha  J  occafion  to 
examine. 

M.  Caille's  Memoir  on  Chronic  Inflammations  is  judicious* 
though  not  accurate  in  its  arrangement.  After  having  pro- 
mifed  to  examine  lymphatic  obftru&ions  in  a  fecond  memoir, 
he  includes  in  this  p relent  volume  various  inftances  of  this  kind. 
His  obfervations  are,  in  general,  accurate,  and  his  inftances  well 
chofen.  The  remedies  are  bleedings,  determined  in  their 
quantity  and  repetitions  by  circumftances:  ftri£t  antiphlogiilic 
regimen*  deobftruents  (fondans);  and  cauftics,  of  which  he 
prefers  the  burning  with  cotton  in  Pouteau's  method*  The 
fondans,  for  deobftruents  is  not  the  proper  tranilation,  and  we 
have  no  adequate  term  at  hand,  unlefs  our  readers  will  accept 
of  difiblvents,  are  cauftic  alkalis,  muriated  lime,  and  fea  wa- 
ter. Alkalis  long  continued  have,  we  think,  been  ufeful  in 
fuch  cafes  in  our  own  hands,  and  perhaps  the  long  continued 
ufe  of  foap  may  have  been  advantageous  in  this  way.  Sea  wa- 
ter is  moft  affuredly  a  valuable  remedy  in  every  cafe  of  inter- 
nal chronic  inflammation,  except  pulmonic  ones. 

M.  Macquart's  Memoir  on  the  Gaftric  Juice  of  ruminating 
Animals,  we  have  once  glanced  at;  but  it  is  neceffary  now  to 
be  a  little  more  particular.  After  an  excellent  hiflory  of  the 
former  experiments,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  gaftric  juice  of  the  ox.  It  feemed  from  thefe  to 
contain  an  albuminous  fubftance  and  an  acid.  The  gaftric 
juice  of  different  oxen  contained  different  proportions  of  folid 
fubftances ;  but  the  onlv  feparate  acid  was  the  phofpho-ic. 
The  whole  matter  depofited  was  not  more  than  -p-f^-  part  of 
the  weight;  and,  except  the  phofphoric  acid,  and  a  fmaii  ror- 
tion  of  calcareous  phofphat,  fal.  ammoniac  and  marine  fait, 
or,  in  another  inftance,  the  marine  fait  alone,  were  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients. 

The  gaftric  juice  of  fheep  contains  the  lame  principles,  and 
the  acid  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  but  there  is  fome  fo- 
lid matter ;  and  the  falts  are  in  larger  quantities.  The  fluid  in 
fheep  has  a  weaker  confiftence,  and  runs  more  rapidly  into 
the  putrefactive  fermentation. — The  gaftric  juice  of  calvescon-* 
tains  no  phofphoric  acid,  but  the  lactic  acid,  perhaps  from  the 
remains  of  the  milk,  felenite  and  a  gelatinous  fubftance :  the 
calcareous  phofphat  and  the  fal  ammoniac  occur,  as  in  the 
gaftric  fluids  of  oxen. 

The  laft  Memoir  is  by  the  abbe  Teflier,  on  the  InocuTation 
of  Sheep  for  the  Scab.  It  fucceeded  in  a  fheep  of  a  year  old 
and  a  lamb  :  the  fcab  fearcely  ever,  it  is  remarked,  occurs 
twice  in  the  fame  animal* 
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Ejjah  ou  Recueils  de  Memoires  fur  pluficurs  Points  de  Mineral* 
Ggie,  avec  le  Lkfcription  des  Pieces  depofes   chez   le  Roi,  la 
Figure  &  r Analyfe  Chymique.     De  celles  qui  font  les  plus  in~ 
terejfanies\  &  la  Tcpographie  de  Mo  /cow,  apres  un  Voyage 
fait  au  i\ord> par  Ordre  du  Govcrnemcni,  par  M.  Macquarty 
Doclcur  Regent  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  &c.  &c. 
Svo.     Paris. 
'  1VT INERALOGY  has  never  hitherto  been  carried  to  the 
perfection  which  it  has  now  attained  in  every  civilized 
kingdom  of  Europe ;   governments  have  never  been  fo  fully 
convinced  that  this  branch  of  induitry,  which  procures  for  fo- 
ciety  fo  many  ufeful  and  agreeable  productions,  deferves  par- 
ticular encouragement,  becaufe  it  requires  frequent  and  ex- 
tenfive  travels;  and  approximations  the  more  difficult,  as  they 
muft  be  the  refult  of  vail  and  numerous  enquiries.     In  fact,  it 
is  only  by  confidering  this  fcience  in  its  whole  extent  that  we 
can  obtain  fatisfactory  information  refpeCting  the  hiftory  of  the 
globe  in  general,  and  mineralogy  in  particular.     But  the  ideas 
which  will  bring  us  to  this  point  of  perfection  will  not  be  fully 
developed  till  we  can  unite  the  travels  and  combine  the  differ- 
ent reports  of  thofe  whole  journies  and  obfervations  have  con- 
tributed to  the  completion  of  this  plan/     Such  are  the  ideas 
with  which  the  author  introduces  his  work :  after  having  ap- 
plied them  to  the  advantages  which  would  refult  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  minerals  of  Ruflia,  he  mentions  that,  in  going 
from  Petcrfburg  to  Mofcow,  he  faw  the  richeft  and  molt  nu- 
merous collection  of  fpecimens  from  the  mines  of  Siberia ; 
many  of  the  moil  curious  and  valuable  of  thefe  he  purchafed, 
and  placed  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  minerals 

in  the  Mint  at  Paris. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  oppofe  mineralogical  enqui- 
ries in  Ruflia,  M.  Macquart  mentions  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  ftaves  can  be  prevailed  on  to  affift,  left  their  riches  may 
feive  a$  a  pretext  to  increaie  their  ranfom,  or  becaufe  their 
tefs  and  tranquillity  are  difturbed  by  this  labour.  The 
Ruffian  and  Polifti  (laves  differ  greatly  from  the  negroes.  When 
they  have  paid  four  roubles,  about  fourteen  (hillings*  to  their 
lord  or  their  fovereign,  they  are  exempted  from  every  other 
ranfom.  The  mafter  gives  them  a  houfe,  land  to  cultivate, 
inllruments  of  agriculture,  and  cattle,  which  he  even  replaces 
if  the  Have  has  the  misfortune  to  loie  them.  Their  only  ob- 
ject is  to  clothe  and  maintain  themf  Jvcs ;  and  no  beggars  are 
consequently  feen  in  the  North.  M.  Macquart,  in  comparing 
the  lot  of  a  Ruffian  or  Poliih  Have  to  that  of  the  French  pea- 
sant, thinks  the  former  greatly  preferable;  and  it  certainly  is 
fo>  becaufe  what  renders  the  peafants  of  every  country  mifer- 
able,  is  the  difficulty  of  fatisfying  their  principal  wants ;  and. 

the 
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the  unavoidable  comparifon  of  their  fituation  with  others  who 
more  at  their  eafe.  The  ^avc  °f  tne  North  has  no  idea 
of  a  fituation  better  than  his  own  j  and  his  ignorance  is  his 
greateft  advantage; 

This  works  confifts  chiefly  of  tight  memoirs  on  the  fubje£fc 
of  mineralogy.  The  object  of  the  firit  is,  the  lingular  change 
of  the  different  gypfums  of  Poland,  which  are  converted  into 
calcedony.  This  is  not  a  fimple  afTertion  deftitute  of  proofs, 
but  an  opinion  formed  from  a  careful  enquiry,  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  gypfum  round  Cracow,  accurate  experi- 
ments, and  the  opinion  of  M.  Carozi,  director-general  of  the 
mines  of  Poland. 

In  the  fecond  memoir  our  author  treats  of  the  famous  fait 
mines  at  Wielickfa  in  Poland,  and  the  mines  of  fait  in  Siberia. 
i\I.  Guettard,  a  celebrated  naturaliit,  lately  dead;  has  defcrib- 
ed  thefe  mines  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
M.  Macquart,  aware  of  his  labours,  adds  only  fome  curious 
facts  and  particular  obfervations.  He  has  explained  one  An- 
gular fact,  viz.  a  rill  of  water  which  ifTues  from  thefe  mines, 
in  a  flate  of  purity,  by  remarking,  that  it  runs  through  a  bed 
of  fandy  clay,  which  intercepts  all  communication  with  the 
fait.  Though  the  air  is  very  pure,  and  frequently  renewed  in 
this  mine,  the  workmen  live  but  a  little  time,  and  often 
die  confumptive.  The  horfes,  which  partake  of  the  work 
with  the  men,  though  they  are  never  brought  from  the  mine, 
frequently  become  blind.  Thefe  facts  might  have  been  ex- 
plained from  the  preralence  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  air, 
which  admits  of  a  candle  burning,  though  it  is  mjurioas  to 
refpiration.  In  every  country  gained  from  the  lea,  where  the 
decompolition  of  fea-falt  goes  on,  fimilar  effects  may  be  per- 
ceived. M.  Macquart  has  confirmed  by  his  own  obfervations 
what  M.  Berniard  has  faid  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  and 
finds  nothing  erroneous  in  that  account.  The  Siberian  mines 
our  author  did  not  vilit :  he  procured  fpeeimens  of  the  fait, 
and  has  collected  his  defcriptions  from  the  belt  travellers. 

The  ore  of  gold,  or  lather  the  golden  ore  of  iron,  from 
Berefof  in  Siberia,  is  the  fubject  of  the  following  memoir. 
M.  Macquart  repeats  the  defeription  of  M.  Pallas,  and  adds 
his  own  obfervations  and  reflections.  From  extenfive  enquiry 
he  has  collected  fome  facts  which  had  cfcaped  M.  Pallas, 
though  he  never,  as  we  have  faid,  vifited  Siberia.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author,  the  hepatic  mine  is  owing  to  the  decompo- 
fition  of  pyrites  in  the  dry  way,  the  progrefs  of  which  is  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference,  while  in  the  humid  way  the 
direction  is  oppofite.  He  proves  thefe  aiTertions  from  the  ftate 
©f  the  fpeeimens,  of  which  he  defcribes  60,  taken  from  the 
mines  of  Berefof.  The  analyfis  of  the  pyrites  fucceededbdt  with 
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the  nitric  acid.  M.  Macquart  obtained  every  thing  that  it 
would  afford  by  this  means  j  for  a  drachm  of  the  pyrites,  ana- 
lvfed  by  the  nitric  acid,  afforded  27  grains  of  fulphur,  40 
grains  of  iron,  and  4  of  land.  The  muriatic  acid  is  the  agent 
which  belt  analyfes  the  hepatic  mine. 

From  the  fame  fource,  near  Catherinebourg,  the  red  ore  of 
lead,  deicribed  by  M.  Pallas,  is  derived.  M.  Lehman,  a  Swe- 
diih  chemiit,  gave  the  European  philosophers  the  firft  account 
of  it,  by  publiihing  it's  analyfis ;  but  his  fpecimens  were  very 
minute.  Thofe  which  M.  Macquart  procured  were  more  con- 
siderable, and  his  examination  is  fuller  and  more  complete. 
This  fubjec~t,  which  fills  a  large  part  of  the  woik,  is  interefl- 
ing  only-  to  chemical  readers  :  all  the  fources  of  modern  che- 
miilry  are  exhauitcd  •,  and  this  is  laying  very  much,  for  its 
powers  are  inconceivably  extended. 

A  memoir  on  the  copper  mines  of  Siberia ;  another  on  the 
iron  mines  of  that  country ;  and  another  on  the  tranfparent 
oxyd  of  lead  from  Nerchinfki,  follow.  In  each  inftance,  after 
a  general  defcription  of  the  mineral  in  its  mafs,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous fpecimens  which  he  has  procured,  he  proceeds  to  the 
chemical  analyfis.  In  the  whole,  we  regret  only  not  having 
a  more  circumftantial  detail  of  the  (late  of  the  mines  of  that 
country,  a  defect,  however,  which  M.  Patrin  has  in  fome 
degree  fupplied,  and  of  whofe  labours  we  purpofe,  at  fome 
future  opportunity,  to  avail  ourfelves.  Perhaps  M.  Macquart, 
with  his  mineralogical  knowledge  and  acute  attention,  might 
have  given  more  particular  accounts.  Some  of  the  other  ana- 
lyfes are  lefs  exact,  becaufe  the  fpecimens  were  too  fmall,  or 
that  they  had  been  already  analysed  :  fometimes  becaufe  they 
were  not  generally  interefting.  We  have,  however,  fome  cu- 
rious defcriptions  ;  1.  of  a  fpecies  of  blackilh-green  muciform 
lead,  which  accompanies  the  ores  of  red  lead  at  Berefof ;  2. 
of  the  aqua  marina,  and  fome  other  valuable  (tones  of  Siberia; 
3.  the  amethyft  of  Siberia ;  4.  of  the  quartz,  and  fome  other 
Siberian  itones  of  this  clafs  ;  5.  of  the  albedos  and  amianthus 
of  Siberia,  which  an  old  woman  has  learned  to  manufacture  in- 
to incombuftible  cloth;  6.  of  the  talc  of  Siberia;  7.  of  the 
porcelain  clay  of  Ruflia ;  8.  of  the  ardoife  or  aluminous  fchift. 
Each  object  is  confidered  under  the  modeft  title  of  Notice. 
The  preparation  of  leather,  and  the  method  of  extracting  the 
oil  of  the  birch-tree,  are  explained  at  fome  length. 

he  moll  generally  interefting  part  of  this  work  is  the  laft 
memoir,  on  the  topography  of  Mofcow.  This  city  is  fituated 
in  a  plain  of  immenfe  extent ;  and  it  feems  as  if  the  ancient 
Boyards  had  agreed  to  fix  their  refidence  in  different  parts  of 
this  plain,  with  their  valfals,  whofe  huts  furrounding  the  pa- 
laces of  their  lords,  have  thus  become  contiguous.     It  is  at 
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prefcnt  the  refidcnce  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  empire, 
except  tKofe  whom  the  iplcnuor  or  the  profits  of  a  court  draw 
to  Peteriburg,  or  who,  in  different  polls,  are  fcattered  over 
different  pans  of  this  valt  empire.  It  is  now  feven  leagues 
round  ;  and  the  houies  are  feparated  often  by  large  and  beau- 
tiful meadows.  Mofcow  was  certainly  at  one  time  more  ex- 
ive,  for  it  was  lacked  and  burned  in  15  71,  by  the  Tartars 
of  the  Cri  id  again  burned  by  the  Poles  in  161 1.     In 

177 1,  when  the  p  ne*\  there,  we  are  told  by  M.  Mer- 

tens  that  ioo,coo  people  died;  and  St.  Peteriburg,  fuppofed 
to  contain  200,000  people,  has  drawn  its  inhabitants  chiefly 
from  the  ancient  capital.  About  160  years  ago,  it  was  faid 
to  contain  mere  than  50,000  houies;  and  in  1781  it  contain- 
ed, including  fuburbs,  300,000  perfons. 

The  houies  are  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  formed  wholly 
with  the  hatchet :  they  are  purchafed  ready  made,  and  imme- 
diately fet  up,  for  they  co  nil  ft  only  of  one  itory.  Some  parts 
of  the  town  are  built  of  brick,  and  fome  are  compofed  of  the 
Hone  of  that  country,  which  is  a  brittle  fand-flone,  with  va- 
rious fofhls,  chiefly  marine  ;  for,  at  fome  diftant  period,  the 
White  Sea  joined  the  Baltic,  and  a  great  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  this  vafl  plain  was  overflowed.  Steeples  and  bells 
are  very  numerous  in  this  city,  and  the  largeft  bell  in  the  world 
was  faid  to  be  the  gift  of  Boris-Grodnow,  the  great  duke,  to 
the  church  at  Mofcow.  We  chiefly  mention  him,  as  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  real  Patient  of  Moliere's  Medecin  malgre 
lui,  or  our  Mock  Doctor.  The  ftory  is  the  fame  as  is  repre- 
fented,  only  that  the  difeafe  was  the  gout,  and  the  great  duke 
was  cured  by  bathing  in  a  decoction  of  hay,  ordered  by  acci- 
dent. This  bell  is  20  feet  high,  and  33  inches  thick :  when 
the  city  was  burned  its  fupporters  were  deftroyed  :  the  hole  it 
made  in  the  ground  when  it  fell  is  faid  to  have  been  18  feet 
deep ;   ancj  1 24  men  were  required  to  move  it. 

The  molt  important  inltitution  in  Mofcow  is  the  foundling 
hofpital.  It  contains  8000  children,  who  lie  on  iron  bedfteads, 
without  any  bandages  :  they  are  fed  on  nourifhing  broths,  and 
their  education  is  fo  carefully  attended  to,  that  they  are  even 
taught  the  more  elegant  accomplifhmenis.  The  eilablifhment 
is  near  marines;  and  the  children  are  fubjeel:  to  affections  of 
the  eyes.  Our  author  himfelf,  in  the  beginning  of  Decer 
1784,  was  affected  with  great  weaknefs  of  fight  for  15  c 
and,  after  that  time,  for  8  days  more,  he  experienced  every 
morning  a  total  lofs  of  fight,  which  continued  from  eight  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Every  thing  appeared  involved  in  a  thick 
cloud,  which  moved  with  the  greatell  rapidjty.  He  foon  af- 
terwards went  to  Poland,  and  his  difeafe  wholly  difappeared : 
thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  remarks,  extracted  from  the 
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"French  Memoirs  of  Medicine,  in  this  Number,  on  the  ny 
lopia,  will  find  this  fact  highly  curious.     Many  perfons  told 
©ur  author  at  Mofcow,  that  they  had  feen  a  difeafe  of  the  e 
which  they  called  chicken-blindnefs,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  that 
fowls  cannot  fee  in  the  night.   This  blindnefs,  they  add,  comes 
on  in  the  evening,  and  continues  till  the  following  morning. 

The  productions  of  Mofcow  and  its  neighbourhood  have 
been  often  defcribed.     It  is  a  miftake,  M.  Macquart  obferves^ 
to  fuppofe  that  furs  are  cheap  in  RufTia :  they  are  too  com- 
monly ufed,  and  the  valuable  ones  are  too  fcarce  to  admit  of 
this  fuppofition.     They  are  fometimes  brought  even  from  Ca- 
nada.    It  is  remarkable  how  honed  the  Tartars  are  refpecting 
r  annual  tribute,  which  is  paid  in  furs.   A  tree  is  fixed  on, 
and, at  the  appointed  time,  the  fkins  are  regularly  hung  up,  with 
the  name  of  the  per*on  to  whom  thev  belonged.     The  horfes^ 
of  this  country  are  fubje&  to  a  difeafe  of  the  hair,  nmilar  to 
the  plica,  which  occafions  it  to  fall  offin  confiderable  quantities. 
The.  inhabitants  are  robuit,  large,  and  fat,  though  feldom 
rail.     Every  nation,  adds  our  author,  has  its  peculiarly  marked 
features  ♦,  but  the  Ruffians  are  fcarcely  diitinguifhable  from  the 
French,  either  in  their  exterior  or  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language.     We  can  fcarcely  conceive  what  dictated  this  re- 
mark ;  was  it  policy*  nationality,  or  inattention  ?     Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  truth.     The  groffnefs  of  their  habit,  and 
the  frequent  ufe   of  bath?,  though  M.  Macquart  admits  that 
they  full  preferve  the  cuftom  of  rolling,  immediately  on  com- 
ing from  the  ftoves,  in  fnow,  or* of  having  cold  water  poured 
on  their  heads,  prevent  inflammatory  clifcafes  from  being  fre- 
quent or  fevere.     Their  moil  violent   pieurifies  will  fcarcely 
bear   two   or  three   bleedings,  and  putrid  diieafes,  from  the 
'<j}w^  of  their  rooms,  are  very  common.     Thefe  circum- 
umces  are  undoubtedly  a  {lifted,  in  their  effects,  by  the  high 
living  of  the  rich,  and  the  drunkenneis  ot' every  clufs;  though, 
for  the  latter,  they  have  a  fmgular  remedy.     The  day  after  the 
debauch  they  repair  to  a  furgeon,  who  places  them  in  a  row, 
and  opens  a  vein  of  each  in  the  order  :  the  blood  flows  on  the 
ruhtr,  and  the  arm  is  only  tied  up  when  the  perfon  faints. 
Puerperal  fevers  are  very  common  ;  and  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  child  are,  very  foon  after  the  birth,  bathed  in  cold  water. 
Baptifm  too  is  administered  in  the  coldeft  weather  to  children 
of  every  defer ipt ion. 

c  In  general  the  inhabitants  of  Mofcow^  as  well  as  all  the 
common  people  of  RufTia,  are  dexterous,  intelligent,  obftinate, 
deceitful,  dirty,  inconftant,  and  drunkards.'  To  which  he 
inight  have  added,  madly  fuperftitious.  During  the  time  of 
the  plague,  the  archbifhop  of  Mofcow  was  ailafiinated,  be^ 
:fe  he  brought  the  image  of  the  Virgin  from  a  fmall  confin- 
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cd  chapel  into  a  large  chuich,  to  prevent  the  people  from 
crowding  clofe,  and,  in  that  way,  diffeminating  the  infection. 
Our  author  mentions  a  fingular  fact  of  a  drunken  coachman. 
By  force  of  blows  he  was  compelled  to  leave  off  his  drinking, 
and  foon  after  loft  his  voice.  He  returned  to  his  drams,  and 
recovered  his  fpeech.  He  was  again  obliged  to  leave  his  eau 
de  vie,  and  the  former  effect  foon  followed,  when  M.  Mac- 
quart  rcilored  his  voice,  without  the  help  of  ipirituous  li- 
quors. The  natural  ingenuity  of  the  Ruffians  may  be  conii- 
derable,  and  flavery  may  be  only  a  name;  but  it  is  evident, 
from  the  account  before  us,  that  the  Ruffians  have  made  no 
improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  in  {hip-building,  in  philofophy, 
or  medicine.  The  only  ingenious  perfons  in  Mofcow  are  the 
free  Ruffians,  or  the  foundlings:  to  thefe  all  the  arts  and  all 
the  commerce  are  confined.  At  Mofcow,  the  ifinglafs,  made 
of  the  membranes  of  fifties,  and  particularly  of  the  air-veffel:;, 
is  found  in  perfection :  the  caravans  furnilh  them  with  the 
fineft  tea  ;  the  French,  Germans,  and  Englifh  with  every  ar- 
ticle of  luxury,  and  the  French,  entirely,  with  new  fafhions. 
The  apothecaries  are  almoft  exclufively  Germans. 

4  The  autumn  is  very  ihort,  and  commences  with  the  month 
of  October ;  the  rains  are  frequent ;  the  winds  violent  •,  the 
iky  almoft  conftantly  clouded.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  November,  the  air  is  full  of  putrid  vapours  :  the  winds  are 
light,  or  fcarcely  perceivable.'  About  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber the  froft  comes  in,  and  the  Iky  is  ferene  and  beautiful : 
this  weather  continues  till  the  month  of  April.  The  tranft- 
tion  from  winter  to  fpring  is  very  fhort,  and  diftinguifhed  on- 
ly by  the  thaw,  by  drizzling  rains,  and  a  general  moifture  of 
the  air.  The  fummer  begins  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  heat  difappears  about  the  middle  of  Auguft.  The  fcurvy 
is  very  rare  at  Mofcow,  though  not  unknown,  as  Dr.  Guthrie 
lias  faid  j  and  aboard  the  Ruffian  fleet  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Such  is  nearly  our  author's  account  of  Mofcow,  in  which 
we  meet  with  judicious  obfervations,  with  prejudices,  and 
fometimes,  we  think,  with  errors ;  we  dare  not  call  them  in- 
tentional ones.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  defcription  of 
the  method  of  preparing  fome  of  their  foods  and  drinks,  with 
an  account  of  different  foffils  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are 
almoft  wholly  marine  exuviae, 

Codex  Diplomuticus  Sicilia'. — The  Diplomatic  Code  of  Sicily  un- 
der the  Government  of  the  Arabians^  publijhed  by  Al.^   . 
phonfo  Airoldiy  Archbijhop  of  Heradca,  $tc%  Tome  L  Part  I L 
Palermo,  from  the  Royal  Fiefs. 
T/lfHILE  we  were  travelling  with  M,  dc  Non,  we  mean  in 
*  *    our  literary  travels,'  through  Sicily,  we  were  (truck  with 
the  appearance  of  a  fingular  curiofity,  the  Codex  Diplcmati- 
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cus  Sicilix,  a  collection  of  the  difpatches  of  the  governors  of 
Sicily,  while  that  fertile  ifland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sara-? 
pens,  At  that  time  we  gave  an  account  of  the  fir  ft  part  of  the 
firil  volume,  with  a  description  of  the  manufcript,  and  the 
riifputes  which  it  has  occasioned  :  it  occurs  in  the  Foreign  Li- 
terary Intelligence,  in  our  Lxixth  volume,  p.  331.  We  now 
complete  the  account  of  the  firil  volume,  by  a  fhort  notice  of 
this  fecond  part,  which  appeared  fome  time  after  the  firil.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  difpatches  of  the  emirs  of  Paleftine, 
and  commences  with  the  dynafty  of  the  Aglabites. 

This  part,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  is  adorned  with  plates 
of  the  Cufic  coins.  Ten  are  here  reprefented,  which  relate 
to  the  perfons  connected  with  the  difpatches,  and  the  origi- 
nals are  in  the  pofleffion  of  M.  Airoldi.  Betides  thpfe  in  the 
courfe  of  the  volume,  eight  plates  are  defcrihed,  which  con- 
tain a  continuation  of  the  feries  pf  medals  of  the  Muleys  of 
abite  family,  and  the  principal  emirs  who 
governed  the  ifland  as  their  deputies. 

The  volume  before  us  is  illultrated  by  various  learned  notes, 
which  tend  to  fhow  that  the  facts  recorded  in  this  code  agree 
yery  well  with  hiftory,  Cedrcno,  Zonara,  ^bulfeda,  and  many 
national  chronicles  are  quoted,  which  confirm  the  afiertions 
iri  thefe  difpatches,  and  even  correcl  and  explain  the  varied 
accounts  in  other  hiftories.  In  a  note  alfo  is  defcribed  a  Cufic 
infeription,  which  exiltcd  in  Medina,  on  the  front  of  an  hof- 
pital  for  lick  perfons  and  poor  travellers.  We  mull  alfo  men-? 
tion  a  letter,  which  fpeaks  of  a  Greek  code  at  Meffina,  writ- 
ten by  Theodofius  Monaco,  who  was  taken  prifoner  when  the 
city  was  captured  by  the  Arabians,  in  the  reign  of  Bafilius  of 
Macedonia.  But  the  moft  remarkable  part  of  this  volume  is 
the  five  letters  of  the  popes  in  the  ninth  century,  written  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  We  fee,  in  thefe  letters,  how  pope  Mar- 
tin lamented  the  flavery  of  the  Syracufan  Greeks,  and  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  principal  emir  of  Sicily  for  their  redemp- 
tion, and  another  to  Mulcy  a  Kairvan  to  commence  a  treaty. 
Various  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe  followed :  the  treaty  took 
a  favourable  turn  ;  was  carried  on  by  Adrian  III.  and  fuccefs- 
fully  concluded  by  Stephen  V. 

The  learned  editor,  to  prevent  any  doubts  that  maybe  raifed 
refpecling  thefe  letters,  reafons  in  the  following  manner — • 
?  The  pope  confidering,  perhaps,  that  a  Latin  letter  from  his 
chancery  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  emir,  and  to 
the  council  in  Sicily,  preferred  the  common  language,  as  moll 
eafy  to  be  underftood  in  Sicily.  If  we  confider  that  the  Nea- 
politans, the  Pifans,  and  the  Genoefe  carried  on  their  com- 
merce in  this  ifland,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  third  language, 
different  from  pure  Latin,  as  well  as  from  die  Arabic,  muft 
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he  of  ufe  in  the  common  contracts  of  purchafe  and  fale.  Bjr 
(thefe  letters  \vc  may  perceive  that  the  popes  changed  into  Ara- 
bian characters,  by  the  aflifiance  of  the  Neapolitans,  the  terms 

ich  they  wimed  to  exprefs  in  a  fimilar  ftyle,  proportioned 

to  the  knowledge  of  the  governors  of  Sicily  ;  or  having  writ* 

ten  them  in  the  common  Latin  ftyle,  they  were  tranflated  into 

the  vernacular  idiom  and  Arabian  characters  when  they  were 

iftered  in  Sicily.' 

After  fomc  other  explanations  on  the  fame  fubject,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  in  the  following  manner.  c  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  regifters  of  the  letters,  written  at  this  period,  have  not 
been  difcovcred  in  the  Vatican.  But,  whatever  becomes  of 
our  conjectures  and  probabilities,  it  is  certain  that  the  letters 
in  the  original  are  found  in  this  code.  The  abbe  Vella  was 
greatly  embarrafled  in  interpreting  this  narrative  when  he  came 
to  thefe  meets  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, he  could  not,  from  the  combination  of  Arabian  let- 
ters, compofe  Arabian  words.  At  laft,  repeating  his  trials, 
to  give  the  force  of  the  confonants,  and  activity  to  the  im- 
moveable vowels,  he  difcovered  that  they  formed  common, 
words,  and  the  letters  appeared  to  be  written  in  the  vernacu- 
lar idiom,  that  is  corrupted  Latin,  mixed  with  fome  barbarous 
phrafes. 

It  was  neceflary  to  tranferibe  the  letters  as  they  appeared, 
that  readers  verfed  in  the  Arabic  might  verify  the  interpreta- 
tion :  the  letters  are  confequently  engraved  in  Arabian  words 
and  characters,  and  the  aniwer  of  the  grand  emir  is  added, 
which,  to  thofe  who  underftand  oriental  literature,  will  verify 
the  writing  of  the  manufcript,  by  adding  to  this  flieet  what 
has  been  already  inferted  in  the  preceding  volume. 

The  letters  of  the  emirs  contain  expreflions  full  of  refent- 
ment  aguinft  the  Greeks,  particularly  one  written  to  pope 
Martin,  where  he  expreiles  himfelf  in  the  following  manner, 
*  Know,  O  pope  Martin,  that  thou  are  doing  fervice  to  the 
Greek  nation,  and  that  it  will  repay  thee  with  evil ;  becaufe 
this  nation,  whom  thou  haft  benefitted,  knows  of  no  other  re- 
compenfe  but  treafons :  keep  then  thy  eyes  open.' 

This  correfpondence  is  truly  curious  to  read ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  becaufe  it  is  very  natural  and 
conformable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  period.  The  letters  of  the 
pontifs,  written  in  Italian,  render  it  probable  that  this  was  the 
primitive  language  in  Sicily.  It  attained  the  idiom  of  the 
Greek  in  the  prefixes,  in  the  form  of  the  words,  &c.  as  that 
language  was  principally  fpoken  in  Sicily.  There  is  alfo  a 
letter  of  M.  Tyfchen,  a  celebrated  profeilbr  of  Roftock,  in 
fupport  of  thefe  Italian  letters  in  Arabian  characters;  and  his 
feltiniony  will  undoubtedly  have  confiderable  weight. 

OCCA- 
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OCCASIONAL   RETROSPECT   of  FOREIGN 
LITERATURE. 

HpHE  difficulty  of  procuring  new  publications,  printed  abroad, 
**•  has  induced  us  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Foreign  Literary  Jour- 
nals,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  readers  in  this  de- 
partment. As  thefe  Journals  often  borrow  from  our  work  their 
accounts  of  Englifh  productions,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  mould  in 
return  fupply  us  with  fome  materials.  We  mail  felecl  and  ab- 
breviate the  mod  intcrefting  articles,  but  now  and  then  infert  origi- 
nal remarks  and  intelligence:  and  as  a  fkilful  colleague  has  long 
undertaken  the  foreign  works  in  Phyfics,  or  Natural  Philofophy 
and  Hiflory,  Medicine,  and  their  dependent  fciences,  this  Retro- 
ipe£t  fhall  be  confined  chiefly  to  Hiftory,  Antiquities,  and  the 
Belles  Lettresin  general.  The  want  of  materials,  futaciently  curious 
and  important  for  our  purpofe,  and  other  incidents,  may  prevent 
the  conflant  and  regular  infertion  of  this  part  of  our  plan,  as  it  has 
already  occafioned  an  intermiflion  of  the  Philofophical  Intelligence, 
and  therefore  it  will  only  appear  occasionally,  fomctimes  occur- 
ring every  month,  and  femetimesbut  once  in  two  or  three  months. 
A  review  of  fuch  interclling  foreign  works  as  come  to  our  hands 
fhall,  as  ufual,  be  given  in  the  Appendix,  not  excepting  a  few 
articles  which  may  have  been  mentioned  in  this  fketch,  which 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  Bibliography,  or  as  a  ftatement  of 
Foreign  Literary  Intelligence,  than  as  a  formal  criticifm, 

FRANCE. 

The  peculiar  (late  of  this  celebrated  country  has  rendered  po- 
litics the  chief  objeft  of  her  publications  :  but  the  fciences  are 
neverthelefs  not  wholly  negle&ed.  It  is  fomewhat  fmgular  that 
the  magnificent  work  of  Duby,  the  *  Monnoyes  des  Barons  de 
France,'  z  vols.  4to.  fhould  be  referved  to  appear  as  a  grand  mo- 
nument of  the  power  of  the  nobles,  after  that  power  and  even 
their  titles  were  totally  abolifhed.  A  wag  not  unluckily  applied 
upon  this  occafion  two  lines  of  Prior, 

How  cruel  were  nature  and  art  to  poor  Nell ! 

She  was  painting  her  cheeks  what  time  her  nofe  fell. 
This  work  is,  however,   entitled  to  every  praife  of  induftry  and 
accuracy,  both  in  refpect  of  the  letter-prefs  and  pf  the  plates,  and 
is  very  interefting  to  the  Englifh  as  well  as  ;o  the  French  anti- 
quary. 

An  '  Hifiorical  Difcourfe  on  the  Charafter  and  Politics  of 
Louis  XI.'  has  lately  appeared  at  Paris,  in  which  the  features  of 
that  prince  are  painted  in  very  different  colours  from  the  falfe  and 
flattering  likenefs  exhibited  by  Duclos,  his  courtly  biographer, 
more  known  by  his  Acajou,  and  his  ConfeJJions  du  Comte  He  *     *, 
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fhan  by  Ms  talents  in  hiflory.  His  work  was  chiefly  derived  from 
|he  laborious  manufcript  collections  of  the  abbe  le  Grand,  im- 
parted to  him  by  thecounj  de  Maurepas.  In  the  prefent  produc- 
tion, the  character  of  Louis  XL  appears  in  Hill  blacker  colours 
than  in  the  honeil  pages  of  Mezeray,  who,  being  afked  by  Louis 
XIV.  why  he  had  painted  that  prince  as  a  tyrant,  anfwered  bold- 
ly, '  Why  was  he  one?'  Bat  our  author,  full  of  modern  patri- 
otifm,  feems  not  to  ccnfider  that  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XI.  was 
exerted  chiefly  againfr.  the  nobles,  and  that  he  may  be  confidered 
as  remotely  the  father  of  the  prefent  French  revolution,  being  the 
firil  monarch  who  attempted  to  deftroy  the  ariftocratic  power.  In 
Ihort,  France  was  deeply  indebted  to  this  tyrant,  and  hillpry  re- 
quires fuch  wide  views,  that  our  prefent  patriot  has  miftaken  his 
friend  for  his  foe. 

The  work,  entitled  '  Paroles  Memorables  Recueillies,  par 
Gabriel  Brotier,  ancien  Bibliothecaire  du  College  de  Louis  le 
Grand,  &c.'  piibliihcd  by  his  nephew,  A.  C.  Brotier,  in  nmo. 
deferves  mention.  Thefe  apophthegms,  fele&ed  in  the  manner 
of  Plutarch,  commence  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
genius  began  to  revive.  Some  are  new,  among  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing of  Louis  XIV.  One  of  his  valets  de  chambre  recommend- 
ed to  him  a  procefs  which  he  had  againfl  his  father  in-law.  *  Alas, 
fire,  you  have  only  to  fpeak  one  word.' — «  Well,  anfwered  the 
king,  that  is  no  difficulty  ;  but  if  thou  wert  in  the  place  of  thy 
father-in-law  '  wouldlt  thou  be  pleafed  with  this  one  word?'  At 
the  end  the  editor  has  added  fome  memorable  expreflions  of  his 
uncle,  the  learned  Gabriel  Brotier,  compiler  of  this  work,  among 
which  are,  ■  One  cannot  always  do  what  one  will ;  to  fecure  one's 
tranquillity  what  one  ought  to  do  mould  form  the  fole  objett,'  and 
his  frequent  repetition  of  the  faying  of  Hardouin,  *  To  ltudy  is 
paradife,  to  compofe  is  purgatory,  to  print  is  hell.'  It  is  to  be 
wilhed  that  fome  other  works  of  the  ce'ebrated  editor  of  Tacitus, 
ilill  remain  ng  ;n  manufcript  in  the  poUeftion  of  his  nephew,  were 
printed,  among  which  are  treatifes  on  the  natural  hiflory  of  the 
Canaries  and  the  Ifle  de  France,  on  a  journey  to  the  country  of 
Telongou,  in  the  interior  parts  of  India  ;  on  the  medals  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  preferv^d  in  the  College  de  Louis  le  Grand  ; 
and  on  the  chaplctot  our  Henry  VIII.  a  mailer-piece  of  extreme 
art  and  delicacy,   now  in  the  poftefliott  of  A.  C.  Brotier. 

A  molt  intereiling  work  concerning  India  has  been  lately  pub- 
limed  at  Paris,  under  this  tile,  '  De  l'lnde,  ou  Reflexions' fur  les 
Moyens  que  doit  employer  la  lhance  rehi.ivement  a  fes  PofTeflions 
en  Alie.  P^ris,  Pidot,  8vo.'  The  author,  who  belongs  to  the 
French  adminiitration,  gives  a  mail- ri\  view  of  the  prefent  itate 
9f  India.  He  prefents  a  kind  o<  analyfis  of  that  great  country,  in 
tyhich  fix  powers  are  chiefly  diiiinguifhed,  I,  The  Engliih  Eafl 
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India  company  ;  2.  The  fucceffor  of  Hyder  AH  ;  3.  The  Ma- 
rattasj  4.  The  foubah  of  Decan  ;  5.  The  leifer  Maratta  ftates ; 
6.  The  Mogul.  Among  thefe  powers,  fays  he,  the  Englifh  com- 
pany is  without  doubt  the  greateft,  whether  considered  as  mili- 
tary, as  commercial,  or  as  polTeifing  an  immenfe  territory.  Their 
force  he  ellimates  at  13,000  Europeans,  and  perhaps  ioo,coo  fi- 
pahis.  But  the  Maratta  territories  are  far  more  extenfive  than  the 
Englifh,  and  they  alone  feem  to  form  any  jull  object  of  apprehen- 
fion,  the  courage  of  thefe  mountaineers  being  as  great  as  their 
poffeflions  are  wide.  The  author  points  out  the  Ifle  de  France  as 
the  iitteft  center  of  French  operations  in  India,  and  not  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  fays,  ■  an  excellent  general,  a  good  commiflioner  for 
the  army,  numerous  troops,  and  money  to  defray  the  expenceof 
two  campaigns,  thefe  are  the  real  meafures  to  triumph  in  Afia. 
Other  politics  may  be  fuperfeded,  and  when  our  admiral  mail  beat 
the  enemy,  and  when  the  army  mall  take  Madras  or  Bombay, 
then  the  nations  of  India  mufl  have  recourfe  to  our  politics  for 
the  regulation  of  their  own.  '  When  and  Jball /'  His  concluding 
advice,  deferves  notice.  '  Let  us  beware  of  exciting  terror  in 
the  Indian  piinces,  by  the  defire  of  poffeffing  large  territories. 
What  intereit  can  they  take  in  our  efforts,  if  we  only  expel  the 
Englilh  to  affume  their  place  ?  The  true  conqueror  of  that  rich 
part  of  the  world  will  be  he  who,  after  having  taken  from  his  ri- 
vals the  domains  which  they  have  feized,  fhall  reitore  them  to  the 
princes  who  are  the  real  owners,  and  fhall  attach  no  other  con- 
dition to  the  reftoration  of  thefe  domains  than  the  llipulation  of 
commerce  in  his  favour,  and  provided  that  he  may  admit  to  it, 
under  moderate  reftrictions,  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Let 
us  be  that  conqueror,  let  us  give  this  example  to  the  univerfe,  it 
will  be  as  glorious  as  ufeful,  it  is  worthy  of  Frenchmen.' 

M.  Marmontelis  publifhing  fome  pleafing  tales  in  the  Mercure 
de  France,  a  periodical  work,  in  which  he  is  concerned.  A  piece, 
called  the  Friendly  Iflands,  or  Captain  Cook,  a  comedy  in  two 
acts,  has  been  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  Monfieur. 

Of  the  new  tranflatlon  of  Plutarch,  by  the  abbe  Ricard,  the 
eleventh  volume  has  appeared.  A  new  tranflation  of  the  Moral 
Pieces  of  Plutarch,  including  all  his  works  except  the  Lives,  is 
much  wanted  in  Englifh. 

The  hiftorical  difcourfe  of  M.  Dufaulx,  on  the  Parifian  infur- 
rettion  and  the  capture  of  the  Baftille,  is  eiteemed  an  accurate  and 
eloquent  work. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  now  Brulart,  has  publifhed  a  difcourfe  on 
thefuppreffion  of  convents,  and  on  the  publiceducation  of  women. 
She  blames  the  education  received  in  the  abbeys,  where  the  ab- 
befles  are  defpotic,  as  the  abbots  are  in  theirs ;  but  recommends 
that  of  mere  convents,  in  which  there  are  pnly  priorefTss  elected  for 
a  lhort  time,  as  fuperior  to  any  other. 
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The  French  bifhops,  deputed  to  the  national  aflembly,  have 
puhlilhed  a  flaming  Expofition  of  principles  in  the  constitution  of 
the  clergy.  They  fay,  *  It  is  an  inconvertible  maxim  that  no  ju- 
lifdiclion  can  be  terminated  but  by  the  power  which  grants  it.  It 
is  of  the  church  alone  that  the  bifhops  hold  their  jurifdi&ion : 
and  it  is  the  church  alone  that  can  deprive  them  of  it.'  Upon 
this  phrafe  hinges  the  quetlion  between  the  bifhops  and  the  na- 
tional aflembly. 

The  EJJ'ai/ur  la  Mer.dicite,  of  M.  de  Montlinot,  is  an  intereft- 
ing  and  benevolent  work,  and  one  of  thofe  few  which  open  new 
views  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  When  we  behold  five 
millions  of  beggars  in  a  population  of  twenty-five  millions,  the 
French  revolution  ceafes  to  excite  wonder,  and  teaches  this  awful 
truth,  that  a  government  which  impovi  rimes  the  people  by  taxes 
and  oppreflion,  paves  the  way  for  its  own  deltruclion.  M.  de 
Montlinot  was  manager  of  the  Depot  de  Mendicite  at  SoiiTons,  and 
the  accounts  which  he  remitted  to  the  government  every  year,  and 
which  he  publifhed,  bear  the  impreffion  of  a  wide  and  philanthro- 
pic mind.  By  degrees  his  humanity  led  him  to  an  attachment  to 
the  objects  of  h;s  care,  and  he  learned  that  a  beggar  may  be  a 
perfon  of  worth  and  hnnelty.  To  the  horrid  remark  of  Voltaire, 
that  beggars  are  a  vermin  attached  to  the  wealthy,  he  was  ready 
to  anlwer  with  RoulTeau,  that  it  was  natural  for  the  children  to 
be  attached  to  their  fathers. 

Our  author  fhows  that  fociety  confumes  the  poor,  and  makes 
the  beggars  which  it  punifhes:  that  a'l  the  arts,  not  excepting 
agriculture,  devour,  in  1  is  than  thirty  years,  the  living  ma- 
chines employed  in  them  :  that  all  men,  who  toil  in  mechanical 
or  other  labours,  contract  habitual  maladies  before  the  age  of  fifty, 
and  thus  the  feafon  that  requires  molt  eafe  is  that  of  moft  nece(- 
fity.  Thoufands  die  of  a  poverty  begotten  by  labour,  and  the 
evil  would  be  ft i  1 1  greater,  if  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  poor  did 
not  die  before  their  time.  They  are  ace u fed  of  being  lazy,  gi- 
ven to  drink,  and  improvident;  but  againftthefe  charges  M.  de 
Montlinot  makes  an  able  and  affecting  defence.  In  France  beg- 
gary has  been  repuied  a  crime,  not  lefs  than  twenty-eight  laws 
having  been  made  againtl  it,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  admini- 
ftration  was  fo  grofs,  that  even  fn  1777,  an  ordinance  bore,  *  that 
his  ma'eity  was  furprifed  that  beggars  fall  exifted;'  as  if  forty 
thouland  poor  maintained  in  the  hofpitals,  and  a  like  number  by 
other  charitable  foundations,  comprhed  all!  After  recommend- 
ing honeft  beggars  to  the  heart  and  hand  of  individuals,  our  au- 
thor proceeds  to  confider  vagabonds  and  flurdy  beggars,  who  roam 
about  ready  to  beg  or  to  ileal,  and  he  recommends  fitting  out  co- 
lonies to  Africa  from  this  laft  clafs,  and  confutes  the  vulgar  no- 
tion, that  this  would  be  to  fend  them  to  a  feat  of  mortality.  One 
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of  M.  de  Montlinot's  beft  views  is  the  project  of  hofpitals  in  the 
country  for  invalid  labourers.  Such  inflitutions  are  in  France  ap- 
propriated to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where  they  (land,  arid 
the  country  poor  are  abandoned.  That  divifion  of  the  national 
aflembly,  called  the  committee  of  beggary,  have  heard  M.  de 
Montlinot,  among  other  good  judges  of  this  fubjett,  and  have 
proceeded  yet  further  in  the  benevolent  career.  They  pronounce 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  fubfiftence  ;  that  affifta-nce  to  the 
poor  is  not  a  benefit  but  a  public  debt;  that  the  wants  of  the  poor 
are  the  wrongs  of  government ;  that  charity  to  the  poor  is  no  more 
in  queftionj  but  that  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  of  fociety  are  re- 
ciprocal ;  that  they  muft  be  confidered  in  the  conftitution  ;  and 
that  the  care  of  their  fubfiitence  is  a  duty  no  Iefs  facred  than  the 
prefervation  of  the  property  of  the  rich  ;  that  the  laws  for  afliiiing- 
the  poor  fhall  be  conltitutiond,  for  as  the  poor  form  a  real  part  of 
fociety,  the  laws  concerning  that  clafs  mould  form  a  part  of  the 
conftitution.  It  is  the  fix  it  time,  fays  a  French  journalift,  that 
]egiflators  have  thus  fpoken  to  mankind,  and~a  number  of  people 
will  think  that  they  ought  not  fo  to  fpeak;  but  pcfterity  will  be 
of  a  different  opinion. 

As  humanity  deferves  more  attention  than  literature,  our  rea- 
ders will  pardon  our  enlarging  fo  far  upon  this  interefting 
article. 

The  defcription  of  the  ifle  of  Syra,  or  Syros,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  near  Delos,  forms  the  mod  interelting  part  of  the  work, 
publifhed  at  Paris,  intituled,  '  A  complete Treatife  on  Bees,  with 
n.  new  Method  of  managing  them,  as  is  praclifed  at  Syra,  an  Ifle 
of  the  Archipelago;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  hiftorical  and  ceco- 
nomical  Account  of  that  Ifle-,  by  the  Abbot  De  la  Rocca,  Vicar 
General  of  Syra,'  Svo.  This  ifle  is  about  thirty-fix  miles  in 
circumference  ;  and  was  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the 
Eumceus  of  Homer,  and  of  Pheiecydes  of  Syra,  one  of  the  feven 
fagcs.  The  inhabitants  at  prefent  amount  to  about  4000,  who 
are  all  Roman  Catholics;  Louis  XIII.  having  fent  a  million  of 
capuchins  there,  to  whom  other  orders  of  religious  have  fuc- 
ceeded.  Our  author  remarks,  that  in  general  all  the  Greeks 
have  an  excellent  fund  of  good  fenfe,  a  fubtile  conception,  lively 
ideas,  and,  he  adds,  '  I  have  hardly  feen  one  who  was  not  natu- 
rally eloquent  ;  when  they  incline,  they  are  pleafant,  and  even 
buffoons  and  comedians  ;  they  excel  above  all  in  pantomime. 
The  eftablifhed  rule  that  the  faith  of  a  Greek  is  nothing,  is  not 
to  be  extended  to  all  the  Greeks.  I  have  known  many  in  the 
Archipelago  of  extreme  probity,  good  faith,  and  wifdom  ;  and 
who,  with  all  the  qualities  of  their  nation,  had  none  of  its  de- 
feds.  I  even  owe  this  teftimony  to  the  Greeks  of  the  ifles,  that 
in  general  they  are  more  worthy  and  fmcere  than  thofe  of  the 
continent.' 

2,  M.  Da- 
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M.  Dulaure's  •  Critical  Hiilory  of  Nobility,  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  French  Monarchy  to  our  own  Times,  in  which 
it  is  proved,  that  it  has  been  the  Scourge  of  Liberty,  of  Reafon, 
cf  Knowledge,  and  conftantly  the  Enemy  of  the  People,  and  the 
Kings,'  partakes  much  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  politics  in  France. 
But  we  (hall  give  a  few  of  his  fentiraents,  merely  to  fhew  the 
train  of  thought  which  has  led  to  the  demolition  of  the  nobleffe 
in  that  kingdom,  after  premifing  that  no  fort  of  comparifon  can 
arife  between  the  French  nobility  and  our  own,  which  has  none 
of  the  arrogant  perfonal  privileges  of  the  former,  but  forms  only 
a  more  honourable  part  of  the  people.  M.  Dulaure  obferves, 
that  '  all  barbarous  nations  have  nobles,  and  adopt  hereditary 
dillinclions.  It  is  a  vice  of  uncivilized  focieties ;  as  the  prin- 
ciple, which  admits  of  no  other  diltinction  in  individuals  but 
that  of  their  talents  and  their  virtue,  is  the  mailer-piece  of  ci- 
on.'  It  may  be  a  mafter-piece,  for  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  the  moil  civilized  of  ancient  nations,  never  attained  this 
proceeds  to  ihew  that  the  firil  Franks  who  rofe 
to  this  ciiunCtion,  after  the  conqueit  of  Gaul,  were  thofe  who 
by  foine  great  aclion  in  war  had  become  neceiTary  to  the  chief, 
and  who  had  devoted  themfelves  to  his  fervice.  Such  were  called 
Amtrufthusi  or  Leudcs ;  in  Latin  Fideles.  They  were  the  earlieft 
grandees  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  the  Merovingian  race  enriched 
them  in  aiiigning  to  them,  from  their  own  domains,Jands  which 
were  given  under  the  title  of  benefices  amcvibles.  In  thefe  the 
nobles  afterwards  found  means  to  maintain  themfelves  by  feizing, 
as  far  as  they  could,  all  the  adminiilration  of  juilice,  and  other 
rights,  which  had  conilituted  no  part  of  the  gift  of  the  fovereign. 
*  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Seigneurs ;  and  multiplied  ufurpations 
formed  the  origin  of  their  privileges.'  Of  the  robberies  and  af- 
famnations  of  the  firil  French  nobility  we  have,  fays  M.  Dulaure, 
..ient  picture  in  the  hiftory  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  Charle- 
magne, a  great  prince,  retrained  them;  but  Charles  the  Bald, 
by  an  edict  of  the  ilates  A.  D.  884,  was  forced  to  order  the  de- 
molition of  all  their  cailles,  becaufe  they  were  the  retreats  of  rob- 
bers. The  incurfions  of  the  Normans  fucceeded  ;  and  the  crown 
being  weakened,  the  nobles  feized  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
their  titles  hereditary.  Our  author  pain\s  in  (Irong  colours  the 
Succeeding  tyranny  and  oppreluon  of  the  nobles,  who  continued, 
even  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  commit  open  robberies  upon 
the  people.  In  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  nobles,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  he  is  erroneous  and  fuperficial ;  and  that  he  con- 
founds the  Francic  nobles,  who  were  fuch  before  they  entered 
Gaul,  with  the  territorial  magi  urates  neceiTary  in  a  large  mo- 
narchy; and  who  were  conftuuted  for  life.  The  reader  need 
hardly  be  informed  that  the  abuies  of  the  middle  ages  arofe  from 
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b:rbarifm  and  ignorance,  and  not  from  the  nobles.  Had  France  been 
under  a  democracy  in  thofe  dark  periods,  greater  evils  would  have 
been  iuffered.  But,  in  fact,  we  believe  many  prejudices  prevail 
concerning  the  middle  ages,  becaufe  the  monkifh  hiftorians  re- 
corded the  foundations  of  churches,  if  we  except  only  wars,  and 
murders ;  and  to  eftimate  the  times  from  them  would  be  to  rate 
the  virtue  and  happinefsof  England  from  the  Newgate  Calendar. 

M.  Brizard,  in  his  '  Hiftorical  Difcourfe'  on  the  Maffacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  on  the  Influence  of  Strangers  in  France 
during  the  League/  2  vols.  8vo.  has  attempted  to  ihew  that  the 
French  are  little  entitled  to  the  blame  of  that  infamous  maffacre, 
which  was  determined  in  the  Italian  council  of  Catharine  de 
Medicifi,  compofed  of  the  chancellor  Birague,  a  Milanefe,  Al- 
bert de  Gondi  Marfhal  Retz,  a  Florentine,  the  duke  of  Nevers 
Gonzague,  and  other  Italians ;  and  even  the  fubaltern  infamy 
was  chiefly  fhared  among  Italians,  Lorrainers,  Spaniards,  Pied- 
montefe,  &c.  Our  author  has  certainly  fucceeded  in  removing  the 
heavieft  part  of  this  guilt  from  his  gay  and  amiable  nation. 

To  fuch  minutix  has  the  fpirit  of  liberty  proceeded  in  France, 
that  we  find  in  the  literary  journals  articles  recommending  alter- 
ations in  the  form  of  falutation,  and  of  figning  letters.  Our 
polite  neighbours  now  think  it  a  badge  of  flavery  to  lift  the  hat 
to  any  perfon,  and  will  only  touch  it  with  a  flight  bow  ;  and  to 
fign  your  humble  fervant  to  a  letter  is  efteemcd  yet  wOrfe ;  the 
£gnature  of  the  name  is  to  conftitute  the  only  form. 

Ten  volumes  8vo  have  appeared  at  Paris  of  a  large  work, 
conducted  by  M.  de  Condorcet,  M.  Chapellier,  and  other  emi- 
nent men  of  letters,  intituled,  *  The  Library  of  a  Politician  ; 
or  an  Analyfis  of  the  principal  Works,  foreign  and  domeftic,  on 
Politics  in  general,  Legiflation,  Finances,  Police,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  natural  and  public  Law.'  This  work  is  well  timed 
and  important;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  undertake 
any  further  account  of  it,  than  merely  to  remark  that  the  analyfis 
of  the  chief  political  works  is  given  with  much  induftry  and  abi- 
lity: and  that  one  article  is  entitled  'On  the  Authority  of 
Montefquieu  in  the  prefent  Revolution  ;'  in  which  fome  attacks 
are  made  on  that  refpe&able  writer  ;  as  for  example,  '  in  describ- 
ing the  monarchy  of  France  he  only  teaches  how  to  maintain  and 
exercife  its  power;' — '  he  is  an  admirer  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment'— <  he  treats  the  clergy  feverely,  but  pays  refpecl  to  the 
parliaments,   and  flatters  the  nobility.' 

M.  de  Laulnay's  work,  '  De  la  Saltation  Tbeatrah'  or  re- 
fearches  into  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  effects  of  pantomime, 
among  the  ancients,  with  nine  coloured  plates;  forms  a  proper 
interlude  to  political  difcuflions.  But  our  author  has  confounded 
mimic  with  pantomimic  entertainments ;  and  he  is  after  all  forced 
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to  confefs  that  the  name  of  pantomime  was  unknown  before  Py- 
lades  flourished  in  the  age  of  Auguftus.  The  proper  performers 
of  pantomime  had  no  occafion  either  for  flute,  fong,  or  voice, 
to  renreient  an  entire  drama  ;  and  their  geftures  alone  fufiiced  to 
execute  every  part. 

*  The  Lives  of  the  Superintendants  of  the  Finances,  and  of  the 
Controllers  General,  from  Enguerrand  de  Marigny  to  our  own 
Time,'  3  vols*  i2mo.  prefent  a  hideous  piclure  of  peculation. 
A  man  of  letters  and  of  wit  laid  that  this  work  was  indeed  almoft 
a  complete  hirtory  of  the  fuperintendants  of  the  finances,  fince  it 
began  with  de  Marigny  who  was  hanged,  and  ended  with  the 
abbe  Terray,  who  defer  ved  the  fame  fate.  Louis  XV.  was  fo 
mean  as  to  retain  a  place  of  farmer-general  of  the  finances  for 
hirnfelf,  as  he  had  alfo  a  place  of  adminiftrator  of  thepofts. 
*  When  the  comptroller-general  fpoke  to  him  of  the  new  leafe, 
and  gave  him  to  underhand  that  it  was  found  very  burdenfome 
to  the  farmers,  Louis  did  not  obferve  that  this  was  happy  for 
him  as  the  fovereign,  but  lamented  that  the  places  of  farmers-' 
general  were  now  fo  bad  that  he  had  thoughts  of  parting  with 
his.' 

■  The  Indian  Cottage,'  a  novel,  by  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  already 
diftinguiftied  by  his  Paul  and  Virginiat  is  a  moral  and  pleafing 
tale,  and  of  no  fmall  novelty.  A  tranflation  would  prove 
acceptable. 

M.  de  la  Croix,  has  fwelled  the  large  lift  of  the  prefent  poli- 
tical writers  of  France,  by  his  work  called  ■  The  Conftitutions 
of  the  Principal  States  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America,'  8vo.  He  is  an  author  of  merit  ;  and  an  extract 
from  his  account  of  the  German  conftitution  fhall  be  here 
given.  *  For  a  long  fpace  of  time  the  head  of  the  empire 
has  had  too  little  power  as  emperor,  and  too  much  as  fovereign 
of  his  hereditary  Hates.  All  the  princes  enjoy  in  their  terri- 
tory too  abfolute  an  independence.  The  Diet,  with  which, 
they  are  threatened,  is  a  heavy  body  without  aclivity.  If  the 
emperor  were  armed  with  a  more  reprefling  force,  and  with  a 
power  really  executive,  he  would  put  a  flop  to  the  vexations  of 
thefe  defpots,  who  commit  a  thoufand  acls  of  injuftice  in  their 
ftates,  who  debafe  the  coin,  who  fell  their  fubjecls,  who  raife 
arbitrary  taxes  on  them,  and  who  have  a  criminal  indulgence  for 
the  members  of  their  college  becaufe  they  have  occafion  for  reci- 
procal lenity.'  His  feventh  and  eighth  difcourfes  are  upon  the 
conftitution  of  Poland.  He  exhorts  the  nobles  to  free  the  pea- 
santry, their  Haves  :  but  he  fpeaks  to  the  deaf:  this  abufe  has 
been  decreed  to  continue  till  another  revolution.  Excited  by 
this  (hocking  degradation  of  human  nature  M.  de  la  Croix  offers 
fome  remarks  on  the  flavery  of  the  negroes,  and  advifes  to  fend 
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back  to  their  native  country,  after  ten  years  fervice,  all  thofe  who 
defiretogo,  that  they  may  teach  the  arts  of  cultivation  to  their  com- 
patriots. His  ninth  and  tenth  difcourfes  prefent  an  analyfis  of 
Roufieau's  work  on  the  Polifh  conftitution  ;  and  his  eleventh  of 
the  abbe  Mably'son  the  fame  fubject.  But  for  the  prefent  enough 
has  been  faid  of  politics. 

M.  Wenzel,  artificial  flower-maker  to  the  queen  of  France, 
has  publiflied  propofals  for  a  manufacture  of  artificial  vege- 
tables, in  order  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  botany  now  fo  preva- 
lent.— The  number  of  females  difmifled  from  employment,  in 
confequence  of  the  French  revolution,  exceeds  belief;  and  M. 
Wenzel  offers  to  find  employment  for  two  or  three  thoufand  in 
this  new  manufacture. 

ITALY. 

At  Parma  ha?  appeared  the  Elogxo  del  Conte  Zaccaria  BettU  an 
Italian  literato  of  fome  eminence,  author  of  a  poem  in  four  can- 
tos, on  the  filk-worm,  a  memoir  on  the  bridge  ofVeja,  formed 
by  two  mountains,  &c. 

A  difcourfe  to  ferve  as  preliminary  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  Si- 
cily, byChiarelli,  has  been  publifhed  at  Palermo. 

At  Rome  has  appeared  a  large  antiquarian  work,  in  titled 
•  Defcrizione  dei  Circbi,  &c.'  or  a  defcription  of  the  circufes,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Caracalla,  and  of  the  games  celebrated  in  them. 
This  is  a  pofthumous  work  of  the  counfellor  Bianconi,  arranged, 
and  publifhed  with  a  French  verfion,  by  the  advocate  Charles 
Fea,  and  illuilratcd  with  plates  bv  Uggeri,  a  Milanefe  architect. 
In  the  voluminous  productions  of  Panuinus,  and  Boulanger  on 
this  fubjeft,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  crude  erudition,  and  with 
repetitions;  but  our  author,  in  making  a  judicious  choice  of 
their  belt  remarks,  conveyed  in  an  eafy  and  gay  ftyle,  has  joined 
the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable,  and  rendered  a  dry  fubject  amufing. 
In  fine  he  has  carried  the  defcription  of  the  circus  and  of  its 
games  to  as  high  perfection  as  Maffei  has  done  that  of  the  theatre 
and  amphitheatre.  The  work  is  printed  in  two  columns,  one 
Italian  and  the  other  French  ;  and  is  adorned  and  illuftrated  with 
twenty  plates,  and  five  vignettes. 

The  firft  volume  of  the  Comedies  of  de  Rofii  has  appeared  at 
Baflano,  8vo.  This  author's  fables  have  met  with  reputation, 
and  his  comedies  have  been  acted  at  fome  theatres  in  Rome  with 
great  applaufe.  In  a  difcourfe  prefixt  to  this  volume  the  poet 
has  given  his  ideas  of  comedy,  and  recommends  fimplicity  of 
intrigue,  and  even  of  character,  fo  far  as  that  there  mould  be  no 
caricature.  The  ftyle  of  Mr.  de  Rofii  is  in  a  juft  mean  betwixt 
the  affectation  of^fome  writers,  and  the  negligence  of  others; 
equally  diflant  from  that  oier-r&fintd  elegance  which  deflroys  the 
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reprefentation  of  nature,  and  from  that  language  interlarded 
with  foreign  phrafes,  which  has  become  fo  common  in  Italy, 
owing  to  the  many  foreign  princes  and  courts  which  rule  various 
parts  of  that  fine  country.  The  comedies  in  this  volume  are, 
'  The  Second  Day  of  Marriage :'  '  The  Honeft  Courtier,  or 
the  Changes  of  a  Day  :'  L  The  Engliih  Shoemaker  at  Rome:' 
and   «  The  Family  of  the  Indolent  Man.* 

At  Palermo  Mr.  Piazzi  has  publifhed  his  difcourfe  on  opening' 
a  profefforihip  of  aftronomy  in  the  academy  of  Palermo.  The 
author,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Malta  and  Palermo,  made, 
at  the  expence  of  his  Sicilian  majefty,  a  voyage  to  Paris  and 
London,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  moft  able 
aftronomers,  la  Lande,  la  Place,  la  Grange,  Mafkelyne,  Herfchel, 
&c.  and  returned  to  Palermo,  carrying  with  him  excellent  in- 
itruments,  and  endowed  with  practical  knowledge,  to  raife  there 
an  obfervarory,  which  will  be  without  doubt  one  of  the  belt 
provided  in  Europe.  In  this  difcourfe  the  learned  profeiTor 
traces  the  origin  and  progiefs  of  aftronomy  with  a  mafterly  hand  ; 
and  is  content  in  a  note  to  exprefs  his  diiTent  from  M.  Bailly'a 
vifionary  ideas  upon  this  fubject.  From  Eudoxus  to  Copernicus 
and  Tycho,  according  to  Mr.  Piazzi,  aftronomy  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, its  followers  few,  and  its  progrefs  very  flow.  He  then 
gives  an  able  account  of  modern  aftronomy,  and  of  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  that  fcience. 

GERMANY. 

The  Hiftory  of  Albert  de  Wallenftein,  by  M.  Herchenhahn, 
is  published  at  Altenburg  in  two  volumes,  Svo.  It  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  noted  opponent  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  a  man 
remarkable  for  ltriking  incongruities  of  character,  and  variety  of 
fortune.  A  manufcript  of  a  contemporary  author  has  furnifhed 
our  biographer  with  many  anecdotes,  and  he  pretends  to  polTefs 
inconteltible  proofs  that  Guftavus  Adolphus  intended  to  feize  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany. 

A  Voyage  on  the  Rhine,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  has  appeared  at 
Coblentz.  It  contains  a  defcription  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
from  Meats  to  DufTeldorf,  written  in  a  florid  tone  of  falfe  elo- 
quence. 

Let  us  add  the  Low  Countries  to  this  divifion  of  literature,  a:jd 
obferve,  that  Ghefquier  and  Smedt  have  publiflied  at  Bruflels, 
the  fifth  volume  of  their  Ada  Sanflorum  Belgii  Sele&a,  in  quarto, 
extending  only  (in  more  than  800  pages)  from  the  year  693  to 
709.     Enough  I 

Mr.  Schukz  has  publifhed  at  Leipfic,  a  novel  called  Ltopoldina, 
in  two  volumes  8vo.  It  i«  too  full  of  trifles,  and  deficient  in 
incident. 
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HOLLAND. 

A  Supplemental  volume  to  Wagenaar's  Dcfcription  of  Amfter- 
dam,  in  Svo.  containing  exacl  delcriptions  of  the  new  edifices, 
paintings,  and  works  of  fculpture,  which  have  adorned  that  city 
fmce  the  publication  of  Wagenaar's  work,  is  a  Dutch  production 
worth  notice.  The  Br'wven  over  Texel,  or  Letters  on  the  Texel 
and  the  neighbouring  ifles,  by  Cuyek  and  Barnevelt,  is  a  curi- 
ous little  wcrk.  This  ifland  of  Texe),  which  appears  to  naviga- 
tors only  a  barren  rock,  contains  fertile  plains  and  charming  fitu- 
ations.  But  its  chief  particularity  con  fills  in  two  fprings  of 
excellent  water,  which  fupply  molt  of  the  mips  leaving  A mfter- 
dam. 

In  French  we  have  a  Defcription  and  Itinerary,  hiftorical,  po- 
litical, and  geographical,  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  by  the 
baron  de  St.  HJephonfc,  publifhed  at  the, Hague,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  The  author  gives  an  abilracl  of  the  hiiiory  of  the  provinces 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Batavi  ;  a  defcription  of  each  province 
and  the  roads  ;  an  .analyfis  of  the  government;  a  defcription  of 
the  colonies ;  an  account  of  the  Bail  and  Weft  India  companies, 
the  fociety  of  Surinam,  the  eftablifhment  on  the  river  Berbice,  the 
whale  and  herring  fiihery,  &c.  in  a  very  complete  and  fatisfac- 
tory  manner. 

DENMARK. 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Suhm's  Hljiorie  a=v  Danmark,  orHif- 
tory  of  Denmark,  in  4to.  has  appeared  at  Copenhagen,  and  ex- 
tends only  from  the  year  1035  to  IC95.  This  valt  work  is  more 
properly  a  collection  of  memoirs  fcr  hiftory  than  a  hiitory  ;  but 
the  author's  erudition  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
of  his  country  render  it  a  mod  ufeful  compilation.  The  Danilh 
expeditions  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
Greece,  and  the  difcovery  of  America  by  the  Icelanders,  form  the 
chief  events  of  this  volume.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  thefe  princes 
and  warriors,  who  carried  terror  every  where,  crouching  under 
the  prieitly  domination  of  the  bifhops  of  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burgh ;  but  what  can  fc/ce  do  againlt  opinion,  that  queen  of  the 
world  ? 

SWEDEN. 

The  connexions  of  this  kingdom  with  France  induce  the  French 
writers  to  favour  her  upon  all  occafions,  at  the  expence  of  Den- 
mark, and  hence  we  have  far  naore  ample  accounts  of  the  Swe- 
difh  literature  than  of  the  Danifli. 

The  firii  volume  of  tbe  Svenfea  Jcadmiens  HanMingar,  <  J  Me- 
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Fioirs  of  the  Svvedifh  Academy,  attracts  our  earlieft  attention. 
This  foundation  only  commenced  on  the  5th  of  April,  1786,  and 
ii  confined  to  the  promotion  of  poetry  and  eloquence  in  the  Swe- 
den language.  It  conhlts  of  eighteen  members,  befides  the  fo- 
verei^n.  This  volume  contains  difcourfes  by  the  king  and  the 
academician?. 

The  Svvedifh  theatre  fiouriihes  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prefent 
king,  who  is  a  decided  patron  of  the  arts. 

The  Mujeum  Carlfcnianum,  or  a  Collection  of  rare  Birds,  of 
which  100  plates  have  already  appeared,  under  the  infpection  of 
that  fkilful  naturalift,  Mr.  Sparrman,  is  a  work  of  great  magni- 
ficence. We  have  already  given  a  particular  account  of  the  fir! 
fafciculus. 

Of  the  Hiitory  of  Sweden  under  Guftaf  Adolf,  or  Guftavas 
Adolphus,  by  M.  Hallenberg,  two  volumes  in  8vo.  have  been 
publiflied  and  received  with  approbation.  The  author  is  hiftO- 
riographer  for  Sweden,  and  writes  this  work  by  the  king's  com- 
mand. Thefe  two  volumes  only  extend  to  16 14,  and  the  work 
mutt  be  very  voluminous ;  but  the  northern  writers  feem  hardly 
to  know  that  hiftory  is  not  a  narration  of  all  events,  but  a  ielec- 
tion  of  great  and  intereiting  events.  This  production  contains, 
however,  many  curious  anecdotes.  % 

The  theatre  at  Stockholm  receives  frequent  acceflions  cf  good 
dramatic  pieces.  Among  the  latefl  are  Virginia,,  a  tragedy,  by 
Mr.  Paykul  ;  Alexis  and  Natalia,  a  comedy  by  an  anonymous 
author  ;  Chriflina,  another  drama  by  an  anonymous  hand  ;  and 
The  Innocent  Deceit,  a  comedy,  by  Mr.  Biaern.  The  king 
fometimes  amufes  himfelf  by  writing  for  the  theatre,  and  his 
pieces  have  been  efteemed  very  tolerable. 

P  R  U  S  S  I  A.. 

In  the  Bcrlimfche  llonathjchnjfty  for  October,  1 790,  are  given 
fome  interelbng  particulars  concerning  the  confpiracy  of  the  ba- 
ron de  Warkotfch,  againlt  the  late  king  of  Prufiia,  which  had 
nearly  colt  that  monarch  his  life  in  October  1761. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Berlin 
have  propofed,  as  one  of  their  queltions  for  1792,  '  What  has 
been  the  real  progrefs  of  metaphylics  in  Germany  fince  the  time 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff:' 

RUSSIA. 

Staniflaus  da  Komar,  a  page  of  the  Emprefs,  has  publifhed 
a  brief  Introdu&ion  to  mathematical  Geography  and  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  celeltial  Globe  at  Peterlburg,  in  8vo.  There  is  alfo 
a  French  tranflation,  in  which  are  added  fome  curious  remarks 
On  the  Hate  of  public  education  in  Ruifia* 
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llluflrations  of  Britifh  Hi/lory,  Biography,  and  Manners,  in 
the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  Edward  VI.  Alary,  Elizabeth, 
and  "James  I.  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Original  Papers,  &c* 
By  Edmund  Lodge,  Efq.     (Concluded  from  p.  308. ) 

tN  refuming  our  confideration  of  this  important  work,  at 
■*•  the  middle  of  the  fecond  volume,  where  our  former  ac- 
count clofed,  the  firfl  object  which  arrefls  our  attention  is  a 
letter  from  lord  Talbot  to  the  earl  of  ShrewCburv,  dated 
the  12th  of  February,  1581-2,  being  N  clxvi.  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Camden,  and 
other  hiftorians  of  that  reign,  are  miftaken  when  they  a  fieri: 
that  Elizabeth  and  Monfieur,  the  brother  of  the  French  king, 
parted  on  bad  terms  ;  and  his  future  want  of  fuccours  in  the 
Netherlands  feems  to  have  been  the  fole  caufe  which  pre- 
vented his  marriage  with  the  queen.  The  following  anecdote 
alfo  occurs  in  this  letter. 

'  My  lord  Howard  went,  a  night  before  Monfieur,  to  fee  the 
fhips  in  readinefs  ;  and  being  aboard,  in  the  night  by  the 
forgetfulnefs  of  a  bczve  (boy  :)  fct  the  {hip  a  fire  in  the  gun-room, 
Before  it  was  efpied  it  had  almoft  got  to  the  powder.  By  great 
chance  a  man  of  my  lord  Howard's  layed  himfelf  flat  in  the  flame, 
and  tumbled  in  it,  and  fo  frayed  the  fire  from  the  powder 
till  water  came  ;  otherwife  it  had  blown  up  the  fhip,  and  all 
that  were  aboard.  The  party  was  fcorched  both  face  and  hands, 
and  his  garments  burnt.  It  is  thought  her  majelty  will  reward  him 
for  his  labour.     It  was  one  of  the  greateft  (hips.' 

Mr.  Lodge,  in  a  note  vol.  ii.  p.  264,  obferves  that  Robert 
Beale,  4  was  chofen  to  convey  to  Fotheringay  the  warrant  for 
beheading  Mary.  He  read  that  fatal  inftrument  en  the  fcaf- 
fold,  and  was  a  witnefs  to  its  execution.  We  find  him,  in 
1600,  one  of  the  commiflioners  at  the  treaty  of  Boulogne, 
which  was  his  lad  public  fervice ;  after  which  he  retired, 
with  many  more  of  Elizabeth's  inferior  fen-ants,  to  make 
room  for  the  numerous  and  needy  train  of  her  fucceflbr.' 
There  is  a  lingular  inconfiftence  in  this  note ;  and  Mr. 
Lodge  might  have  chofen  a  happier  initance,  upon  which  to 
arraign  James  I.  and  his  needy  train,  than  that  monarch's  dif- 
miflion  of  a  man  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  Had  he  retained  him,  what  muft  have  been 
faid  of  his  want  of  natural  affection  ?  Had  he  admitted  no 
Scotchman  to  any  place,  what  muft  have  hcen  faid,  not  of 
his  love  of  his  country,  a  paflion  implanted  in  every  breaft, 
but  of  his  impartiality  to  two  nations  both  equally  entitled  to 
his  protection  ? 

From 
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From  N°  cxciii.  of  this  reign  it  appears  that  the  common 
opinion,  concerning  the  appointment  of  fir  Amias  Paulet 
*nd  fir  Drue  Drury  to  be  Mary's  keepers,  is  unfounded. 
Mr.  Lodge  obferves  that  ■  this  part  of  the  melancholy  flory 
of  Mary's  imprifonment  hath  always  been  mifreprefented. 
The  common  account  is,  that  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  having 
been  found  to  treat  her  with  too  much  refpect  and  gentlenefs, 
(of  which  by  the  bye  we  do  not  here  find  abundance  of  in- 
stances) fiie  was  taken  from  him,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
fir  Amias  Paulet,  and  fir  Drue  Drury,  whofe  chief  recommen- 
dation was  a  fternnefs  and  ferocity  of  manners,  which  her 
arch-enemy  charitably  hoped  her  delicate  frame  would  foon 
fink  under.  We  are  to  infer  then,  that  Elizabeth  had  thought 
fit  to  difmifs  the  earl,  and  that  thefe  perfons  were  immedi- 
ately appointed  to  fucceed  him  ;  but  our  papers  prove  the  con- 
trary in  both  inflances,  for  they  not  only  afford  us  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  earl  refigned  his  charge  voluntarily,  nay  that  he 
had  held  it  moll  unwillingly  for  ieveral  years  at  the  queen's 
inflance  •,  but  alfo  that  Miklmay  and  Somers  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  him  *,  that  lord  St.  John  was  then  nominated  ;  and 
even  in  this  letter,  written  exactly  five  months  after  the  earl 
had  received  his  quietus  from  the  council-board,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Paulet  is  fpoken  of  as  a  rumour,  and  Drury 's  name 
is  not  mentioned/ 

N3  ccv.  is  a  lingular  letter  from  the  Mailer  of  Gray,  mi- 
nifter  of  the  Scottiih  king,  to  Archibald  Douglas,  the  Scottifh 
vaffador  in  England.  It  appears  that  James  defired  his  mi- 
niiler  mofl  earneftly  to  intercede  and  remonilrate  for  the 
life  of  his  mother  *,  [but  both  his  minifter  and  ambaflador,  be- 
ing men  of  nefarious  principles,  and  attached  by  bribery  to  the 
Englifh  intereft,  they  confpired  to  betray  their  truft,  and  even 
to  advance  the  murder  of  Mary.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the 
letter  above-mentioned.  It  is  dated  Dumferline,  nth  of 
Oct.  1586. 

4  The  king's  majefty  has  commanded  me  to  wiite  to  you  very 
earneftly,  to  deal  for  his  mother's  life  ;  and  I  fee,  if  it  cannot  be 
done  by  you,  he  minds  to  take  the  matter  very  highly.  All  this  I 
take,  as  God  judge  me,  to  proceed  of  his  own  good  nature,  and  'o 
have  no  other  matter  fecret ;  and  therefore  do  what  you  can  to 
avoid  wrong  eon/lrueJicns.  This  is  a  hard  matter,  to  fpeak  truly, 
to  the  king  our  fovereign  not  to  make  any  mediation  for  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  yet  the  matter  Is  as  hard  on  the  other  fide,  for  you  and 
me,  although  we  might  do  her  good  to  do  it,  or  I  know  as 
God  lives,  it  /hall  be  a  faff for  our  own  heads ',  yet  I  write 
to  you,  as  he  has  commanded  me  to  deal  very  in/iantly  for  her  ; 
but  if  matters  might  Jland    well  between  the  queen  s  ma 

it ,  and  our  fovercign,  I   care  not  although  JJk  were  oat   of 
the  way/ 
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In  N°  ccix.  dated  9th  of  Dec.  1586,  the  Matter  of  Gray 
writes  to  Archibald  Douglas,  '  Anfwef  you  to  the  queen  there 
[Elizabeth]  and  all  my  honourable  friends,  that  they  Jhall  find 
me  always  conjtant ;  av.d  thai  hi  my  negotiation  I  Jhall  do  no- 
thing but  for  their  contentments,  referring  my  duly  to  my  jo- 
'uerelgn.'     The  duty  was  fmall  ! 

The  behaviour  of  James  to  Du  Bartas,  the  French  poet,  re- 
lated in  letter  cexv.  was  remarkably  generous.  The  king  de- 
frayed his  expences  during  his  refidence  in  Scotland,  made 
him  a  knight,  gave  him  a  chain  of  gold,  weighing  a  thoufand 
Ctowns  (about  500I.)  and  two  thoufand  crowns  of  the  fun  ; 
and  to  every  one  of  his  company  a  fum  of  monev,  with  the 
miniature  of  James  fet  in  gold:  and  one  of  the  belt  {hips  in  the 
country  was  fitted  out  to  convey  them  home.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  fuch  'profit  (ion  with  the  letter  of  James,  requefting 
from  one  of  his  fubjec"ts  a  paltry  loan  of  money,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Scottifh  Tour. 

N:>ccxxxix.  prefents,  as  Mr.  Lodge  obferves,  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  influence  of  a  powerful  individual  over  a  court 
of  juitice :  it  is  from  fir  George  Chaworth  to  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  requefting  him  to  interfere  with  the  jury,  in  a 
caufe  of  fir  George's  coufm. 

Arriving  at  the  third  and  lad  volume,  ore  o.r  the  fir  ft  re- 
markable matters  which  itrikes  us  occurs  in  N°  cclx.  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  dated  the  26th  of  January,  1593,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  fourteen  years  purchafe  was  then  the 
current  value  of  landed  property.  N°  cccx.  from  William 
Browne  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  gives  a  curious  anecdote  of 
Elizabeth  : 

f  I  fend  your  lordfhiphere  inclcfed  fome  verfes  compounded  by 
Mr.  Secretary,  who  got  Hales  to  frame  a  ditty  unto  it.  The 
occafion  vyas,  as  I  hear,  that  the  young  lady  of  Derby,  wearing 
about  her  neck  in  her  bofom  a  picture,  which  was  in  a  dainty  ta- 
blet, the  queen  efpying  it,  afked  what  fine  jewel  that  was.  The 
lady  Derby  was  curious  to  excufe  the  (hewing  of  it,  but 
the  queen  would  have  it,  and  opening  it  and  finding  it  to  be 
Mr.  Secretary's,  fnatched  it  away,  and  tied  it  upon  her  fhoe, 
and  walked  long  with  it  there ;  then  fhe  took  it  thence,  and 
pinned  it  on  her  elbow,  and  wore  it  there  fome  time  alfo,  which 
Mr.  Secretary  being  told  of  made  th  efe  verfes,  and  had  Hales  tofmg 
them  in  his  chamber.  It  was  told  her  majefty  that  Mr.  Secretary 
had  rare  mufic  and  fongs  :  me  would  needs  hear  them,  and  fo  this 
ditty  was  fung  which  you  fee  firfl  written.  More  verfes  there  be 
likewile,  whereof  fome  or  all  were  likewife  fung.  I  do  boldly 
fend  thefe  things  to  your  lordmip,  which  I  would  not  do  to  any 
elfe,  for  I  hear  they  are  very  fecret.  Some  of  the  verfes  argue, 
that  he  repines  not  though  her  majefty  plsafe  to  grace  others,  and 
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contents  himfelf  with    the   favour  he   hath.'     The  verfes  do  not 
appear. 

N°  1.  of  the  reign  of  James  T.  is  a  petition  of  John  Fer- 
rour,  an  outer  barriiler,  praying  tor  letters  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  judges  h  ur,  in  recompence  of  his  having 
been  *  a  prime  inefienger  of  glad  tidin;  ,  about 

•  of  queen  Eli: 
to    think  from  this   paper,  that  fir  Robert  Carey  was  not  the 
prime  meffenger,  as  mod  hiflorians  mention  •,  butFerrour  ai- 
ferts  not    he  was  the,    but  <7,  prime  menenger,   one    of  the 
firft. 

The  lift  of  monopolies  contained  in  N0  cxi.  is  curious  ;  they 
belong  to  the  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Perhaps  the  molt  remarkable  literary  curiofities  in  this  work 
are  two  letter  i  from  the  celebrated  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  Mr. 
Lodge  has,  in  a  note  on  the  firft,  being  N°  ix.  of  this  reign, 
given  a  good  account  of  the  fair  writer,  whofe  double  rela- 
tion to  the  blood  royal  was  the  caufe  of  jealoufy  both  to  Eli- 
zabeth and  to  James,  and  was  finally  the  caufe  of  her  dying  a 
lunatic  in  the  tower,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1615.  Some 
lingular  errors  of  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
concerning  this  lady,  are  pointed  out:  a  portrait  prefixed  to 
this  volume  (hews  how  much  they  err  in  faying  Ihe  was  far 
from  being  beautiful  in  her  peribn  :  and  in  quoting  Win  wood  ^ 
Memorials,  vol,  ii.  p.  281,  to  prove  that  Arabella  was  *  far 
from  being  diilinguiihed  by  any  extraordinary  qualities  of 
mind/  they  have,  in  the  hurry  of  compontion,  confounded  her 
with  the  countefs  of  Shrewsbury.  The  two  letters  of  lady 
Arabella  Stuart  are  in  fact  the  belt  female  letters  of  this  col- 
lection i  and  the  firit  in  particular,  as  Mr.  Lodge  rce 
*  bears  a  fuiiicient  testimony  of  the  good  i'cn(c,  refined  edu- 
cation, elegance  of  manneis,  and  lively  dTpo'dtion,  of  the 
writer.'  Wc  ihail,  therefore,  though  it  be  ratherlong,  make 
no  apology  for  tranferibiug  it, 

1  The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  to  tie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,   1 605. 

«  At  my  return  from  Oxford,  where  I  have  fpent  this  day, 
whiltt.  my  lord  Cecil,  among  many  more  weighty  aifairs,  was  dif- 
patchmg  fome  of  mine,  I  found  my  coufin  Lacy  had 'disburdened, 
himfelf  at  my  chamber  of  the  charge  be  had  from  you;  and 
it  fel|  to  prepare  his  fraught  back,  for  hindering  his  baok 
return  tp-morrow  morning,  as  he  intendeth. 

'  [  writ  to  you  of  the  reafon  of  the  delay  of  Tnxis'  audience  ; 
it  remainsth  to  tell  how  jovially  he  behaved  himfelf  in  the  inte- 
rim.    He  hath  brought  great   iiore  of  Spa-iiih  gloves,  hawk's- 
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hoods,  leather  for  jerkins,  (and  morever  a  perfumer  ;)  thefe  de- 
licacies he  beftoweth  amongft  our  ladies  and  lords,  I  will  not  fay 
with  a  hope  to  effeminate  the  one  fex,  but  certainly  with  a  hepe 
to  grow  gracious  with  the  other,  as  he  already  is.  The  curiofity 
of  our  fex  drew  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  gaze  at  him,  betwixt 
his  landing-place  and  Oxford  his  abiding  place,  which  he  defirous 
to  fatisfy,  (I  will  not  fay  nourifh  that  vice,)  made  his  coach  Hay, 
and  took  occafion,  with  pretty  gifts  and  courtefies,  to  win  foon 
won  affections,  who  comparing  his  manner  with  monfieur  de 
Ronee's  *,  hold  him  their  far  welcomer  gueft. 

'  At  Oxford  he  took  fome  difhfte  about  his  lodging,  and  would 
needs  lodge  at  an  inn,  becaufe  he  had  not  all  thrill's  College  to 
himfelf,  and  was  not  received  into  the  town  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor in pontificalibits,  which  they  never  ufed  to  do  but  to  the  king 
or  queen,  or  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  as  they  fay  :  but  thefe 
(cruples  were  foon  digefted,  and  he  vcuchfafeth  to  lodge  in  a  piece 
of  the  college,  till  his  repair  to  the  king  at  Winchefier. 

'  Count  Aremberg  was  here  wichin  thefe  few  days,  and  prefent- 
ed  to  the  queen  the  archduke's  and  infanta's  pictures,  moft  excel- 
lently drawn.  Yellerday  the  king  and  queen  dined  at  a  lodge  of 
fir  Henry  Lea's,  three  miles  hence,  and  were  acccompanied  by 
the  French  ambaffador,  and  a  Dutch  duke.  I  will  not  fay  we  were 
merry  at  the  Dutch-kin,  left  you  complain  of  me  for  telling  tales 
out  of  the  queen's  coach;  but  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  write 
unto  you  fome  of  our  yeftcrday's  adventures,  but  that  itgrowerh 
late,  and  by  the  fhortnefs  of  your  letter,  I  conjecture  you  would 
not  have  this  honefl  gentleman  overladen  with  fuch  fupcrfluous  re- 
lations. My  lord  admiral  is  returned  from  the  prince  and  prin- 
cefs;  and  either  is  or  will  be  my  coufin,  before  incredulous  you 
will  believe  fuch  incongruities  in  a  counfellor,  as  love  m;.keth  no 
miracles  in  his  fubjects,  of  what  degree  or  age  whatfeever.  His 
daughter  of  Kildare  is  difcharged  of  her  office,  and  as  near  a 
free  woman  as  may  be,  and  have  a  bad  hufband.  The  Dutch  lady, 
my  lord  Wotton  fpoke  of  at  Bafing,  proved  a  lady  fent  by  the 
duchefs  of  Holftein,  to  learn  the  Englifh  famions.  She  lodgeth. 
at  O.vford,  and  hath  been  here  twice,  and  thinketh  every  day 
long  till  fhe  be  at  home,  fowell  me  likcth  her  entertainment,  or 
loveth  her  own  country  :  in  truth  fhe  is  civil,  and  therefore  can- 
not but  lc  ,k  for  the  like  which  (he  brings  out  of  a  ruder  country, 
Butif  ever  there  were  fuch  a  vinue  as  courtefy  at  the  court,  I  mar- 
vel what  is  become  of  it  ,  for  1  prctcft  I  fee  little  or  ncne  of  it 
but  in  the  queen,  who,  ever  fmce  her  coming  to  Newbury,  hath 
fpoken  to  the  people  as  me  paffeth,  and  receiveth  their  prayers 
with  thanks  and  thankful  countenance,  bare  faced,  to  the  great 
contentment  of  native  and  foreign  people;  for  I  would  not  have 

*  The  celebrated  De  Rofny,  afterwards  dvkt  of  Sully,  theTrench  ambafTador. 
John  ds  Taxis,  count  of  Villa  Akdiaaa,  wastbe  Sparilh, 
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you  think  the  French  ambafTador  would  have  that  attractive  virtue 
of  our  late  queen  Elizabeth  unremembered,  01  uncommendedj 
when  he  faw  it  imitated  by  our  moll  gracious  queen,  left  you 
mould  think  we  infect  even  our  neighbour?  with  incivility.  But 
what  a  theme  have  r-jde  I  gotten  unawares. — It  is  your  own  virtue 
I  commend,  by  the  foil  of  the  contrary  vice;  and  fo  thinking  on 
you,  my  pen  accufed  myfelf  before  I  was  aware.  Therefore  I  will 
put  it  to  filence  for  this  time,  only  adding  a  fliort  but  molt  hearty 
prayer  for  your  profperity  in  all  kinds;  and  fo  humbly  take  my 
leave.  From  Woodftock,  the  16th  of  September. 
*   Your  Lordfhip's  neice, 

Arbella  Stuart.' 

There  is  reafon  for  furprize  that  this  remarkable  lady's  fig.- 
nature  is  not  among  the  autographs :  fhe  twice  writes  her 
name  Arbella. 

NQ  xxiii.  of  this  reign  is  a  note  of  the  jointure  of  the 
queen,  Ann  of  Denmark,  which  amounted  in  all  to  6,3761. 
N°  xlviii.  is  an  interefting  letter  from  lord  Cranbourn,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Salifbury,  to  the  archbifhop  of  York,  in 
anfwer  to  a  fatyrical  letter  of  the  prelate  againft  the  court  and 
government.  His  lordmip  reprobates  the  charge  that  papilts 
were  favoured,  and  that  the  king  was  too  liberal,  and  too  much 
addicted  to  hunting.  N°  lxvi.  prefents  another  inftance  that 
the  ladies  were  formerly,  as  now,  not  averfe  to  join  the  Eng- 
Jifh  long-bow  to  Cupid's  fnort  one  :  fir  Francis  Leake  thanks 
lord  Shrewfbury  for  a  flag  killed  by  the  countefs,  and  in- 
vites her  to  kill  fome  of  his  own.  He  adds,  c  I  am  afraid 
:ny  honourable  ladies,  my  lady  Alathia,  and  my  lady 
Cavendim,  will  command  their  arrow  heads  to  be  very  fharp  j 
yet  I  charitably  truft  fuch  good  ladies  will  be  pitiful.' 

The  earl  of  Salifbury,  in  a  letter  to  Roger  Kirkham,  1605, 
N°  lxv  11 1.  fhews  great  eagernefs  to  have  his  fon  chofen  one 
of  the  members  of  parliament  for  St.  Alban's.  Mr.  Lodge  re- 
marks in  a  note,  that  c  we  have  here,  contrary  to  a  vulgar  er-» 
ror,  a  proof  that  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons  were  eagerly 
fought  for  at  this  time.  Many  inftances  too  occur  in  the 
Talbot  MSS.  of  elections  contefted  with  much  heat  in  the 
late  reign.'  From  N9  lxx.  it  appears  that  the  famous  letter, 
tranfmitted  to  James  by  lord  Mounteagle,  was  not  the  only 
previous  intelligence  communicated  to  him  of  the  gun-powder 
treafon  :  Thomas  Coe,  in  this  letter  to  lord  Salifbury,  dated 
the  20th  of  December,  1605,  laying  claim  to  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing, by  dint  of  infinuation,  learned  the  plot  from  a  papilt,  and 
of  diicovering  it,  in  fome  enigmatic  letters,  to  the  king,  in  the 
hopes  of  beir>£  called  before  him.     But  we  mult  pals  fevcral 
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curious  particulars,  left  our  account  fhould  extend  to  too  great 
a  length. 

The  Thomas  Tarlton,  mentioned  vol.  iii.  p.  350,  was,  it  is 
believed,  a  comic  after,  and  not  queen  Elizabeth's  jefter,  as 
aliened'  by  Mr.  Lodge. 

N°  cix.  of  the  reign  of  James  is  another  letter  from  lady 
Arabella  Stuart  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  the  17th  of 
Jane  1609.     Two  little  extracts  fliall  be  given* 

'  I  find  if  one  rob  ahoufe,  and  build  a  church  with  the  money, 
the  wronged  party  may  go  pipe  in  an  ivy-leaf  for  any  redrefs ;  for 
money  fo  well  difpofed  mull:  not  be  taken  from  that  holy  work, 
though  the  right  owner  go  a  begging.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to 
imderftand  parables,  or  to  command  the  comment,  but  if  you  be 
of  this  opinion  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifecs,  1  condemn  your  lord- 
fhip,  by  your  leave  for  an  heretic,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Joan, 
for  there  is  a  text  faith,  you  mull  not  do  evil,  that  good  may  come 
thereof.' 


'  I  humbly  pray  your  lordfhip  to  bellow  two  of  the  next  good 
pcrfonages  of  your's  [that]  fhall  fall  on  me  ;  not  that  I  mean  to 
convert  them  to  my  own  benefit,  for  though  I  go  rather  for  a  good 
clerk,  than  a  worldly  wife  woman,  I  afpire  to  no  degree  of  Pope 
Joan,  but  fome  good  ends,  whereof  this  bearer  will  tell  your 
lordfhip  one,  My  boldnefs  lhews  how  honourably  I  believe  of 
your  difpofing  of  fuch  livings. ? 

At  the  clofe  of  N°  cxiii.  the  earl  of  "Worcefter  informs 
the  earl  of  Salifbury,  that  he  mail  no  more  repeat  to  him  the 
terms  ufed  by  the  king,  of  (  fool,  parrot-monger,  monkey- 
monger,  and  twenty  other  names :'  theie  were  the  mean  fa- 
miliarities of  James,  N°  cxvii  prefents  remarkable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  wretched  manners  of  the  country  clergy 
at  that  time  >  a  curate  at  Buxton  guilty  of  manllaughter  and 
perjury  j  a  vicar  of  keeping  an  alehouie,  and  debauching  many 
women. 

In  difmiiTing  this  work,  from  which  we  have  received  much 
important  and  curious  imformation,  we  cannot  do  lefs  than 
return  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Lodge  for  fo  valuable  an  addition  to 
our  former  collections  of  this  kind.  For  the  latter  periods 
of  Englifhhiitory  a  great  deal  has  now  been  done  in  this  way  \ 
and  we  hope  to  fee  fome  induftrious  antiquary  go  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  hiftory  of  which,  and  particularly  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  requires  much  original  and  authentic  il- 
Iuftration, 
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Vi}t}cs  of  Scotland.  Vol  II.  By  F.  Grofe,  Efo  F./iS. 
of  London  and  Perth.     (Concluded  from  p.  415.^ 

TP\ITNTTRE  caitle  is  romantically  fituated  on  the  brink  of  a 
"■■^  perpendicular  rocky  cliiT,  in  ibme  parts  overhanging  the 
fea;  Beneath  it  is  a  cavern,  called  the  Drowney's  Cave,  now 
!y  filled  up  with  rubbbiih  fallen  from  the  rock  and  build- 
ing :  it  is  laid  to  have  formerly  communicated  with  the  caftle, 
and  probably  ferved  as  a  fally  port,  or  fecret  communication 
with  the  fea.  Nothing,  we  are  told,  can  exceed  the  fublimity 
of  the  profpect  from  this  caitle.  By  whom,  or  at  what  time 
the  (Iructare  was  erected,  our  author  has  not  been  able  to 
learn  ;  but,  from  its  flrength  and  fituation,  it  mufl  formerly 
have  been  of  confequence  as  a  fortrefs. 

The  old  houfe  of  Caflilis  is  a  great  fquare  tower,  the  walls 
of  which  are  uncommonly  thick,  with  a  court  of  fmaller 
buildings,  beautifully  fituated  on  a  bank  above  the  water  or. 
Dun,  and  furrounded  by  extenfive  woods  of  old  timber.  This 
tower  is  afcended  by  a  turnpike  flair-cafe ;  the  lower  (lory  is 
vaulted -,  the  walls,  as  high  as  the  third  itory,  are  faid  to'  be 
fixteen  feet  thick. 

The  caflle  of  Dolquharran  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
water  of  Gervan.  It  confifts,  at  prefent,  of  an  old  tower  or 
fortalice,  to  which  is  joined  a  more  modern  houfe.  From  the 
battlements  of  the  tower  there  is  a  fine  profpect  of  the  river 
winding  through  a  well  wooded  valley. 

Grenand  caitle,  in  the  paridi  of  Alaybole,  is  defcribed  as  a 
high  houfe  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  projecting  over  the  fea. 
Our  author  obferves,.  that  it  is  too  much  expofed  to  the  cold 
and  moiiture  arifing  from  the  fea  to  be  a  defirable  fituation  ; 
and  has  been  defigned  for  fecurity  againft  furprife,  rather  than 
a  conilant  refidence. 

Alloway  church,  {lands  on  the  fide  of  the  river  at  a  (mall 
di (lance  from  the  bridge  of  Doon,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Maybole  to  Ayr.  This  church,  our  author  tells  us,  *  is  fa- 
mous for  being  the  place  wherein  the  witches  and  w*ariocks 
ufed  to  hold  their  infernal  meetings,  or  fabbaths,  and  prepare 
their  magical  unctions :  here  too  they  ufed  to  amufe  them- 
felvcs  with  dancing  to  the  pipes  of  the  muckle-fiorned  deal.' 
Many  (lories  of  thofe  horrid  rites,  it  feems,  are  (till  current ; 
and  the  agreeable  antiquary  has  given  one  of  them  in  verfe, 
entitled  *  Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  with  which  he  was  favoured  by 
Mr.  lkirns,  the  ingenious  Scottifli  poet.     _ 

Crofraquel  abbey  lies  in  Carrick,  one  of  the  fubdivifions  of 
the  (hire  of  Ayr.  This  was  a  Cluniac  abbey,  founded  by 
Duncan,  fon  of   Gilbert,  in  the  year    1244.     The  famous 
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George  Buchanan  had  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  paid  him 
yearly  from  this  abbey,  by  a  grant  from  the  crown. 

Turnbury  Cattle  is  fituated  on  the  coafl\  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  place  called  by  Ptolemy  Perigonium.  At  prefent,  little 
more  than  the  foundations  of  the  building  are  remaining. 
Beneath  it  are  fome  vaults,  which  have  probably  once  been. 
Tally-ports,  communicating  with  the  water. 

Colaine  or  Culzeen  Cattle  ftands  on  the  coaft  of  Carrick, 
in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  elevated  on  a  rock 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  which  it  feems  to  over- 
hang. At  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  under  the  cattle,  are  three 
caves,  well  known  in  the  country  for  the  legendary  tales  re- 
lated of  them ;  on  which  account  they  are  celebrated  by  Mr. 
Burns,  the  poet  before  mentioned,  in  his  excellent  poem  on 
Hallow  E'en. 

Some  Cattle  is  delightfully  fituated  on  a  lofty  and  well 
wooded  nocky  terrace,  overlooking  the  water  of  Ayr.  The 
building  feems  at  leart  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     It  was  formerly  a  feat  of  the  earls  of  Loudon. 

The  old  cattle  or  manfion  of  Auchinleck.  The  only  remains 
are  the  fragment  of  a  ruined  wall  and  window.  It  was  feated 
on  an  infulated  rock,  Handing  in  the  river,  and  appears  to 
have  been  very  difficult  of  accefs.  This  place,  continuing  in 
the  fame  family,  belongs  at  prefent  to  James  Bofwell,  efq. 
well  known  to  the  public  by  his  writings. 

The  abbey  of  Kilwinning  is  fituated  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  burgli  of  Irving,  near  the  Ivifli  fea.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  1 140,  by  Hugh  Morville,  conftable  of  Scotland, 
for  monks  of  the  Tyronefian  order,  brought  from  Kelfo. 
The  buildings  of  this  place,  when  entire,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, occupied  feveral  acres  j  but  at  prefent  their  fituation  can- 
not be  exactly  traced  out. 

Dean  Cattle  confitts  of  a  large  vaulted  fquare  tower,  which 
feems  to  have  been  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  •,  and  is  furrcunded  by  a  court  and  other  buildings 
apparently  more  modern.  It  was  one  of  the  ancient  feats  of 
the  Boyds,  earls  of  Kilmarnock. 

Cormill  Houfe  is  now  a  ruin,  about  a  mile  from  Stewarton 
on  the  road  to  Paifiey.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  family  of  Cun- 
ningham. 

The  abbey  of  Paifiey  ftands  in  the  town  of  that  name,  in 
the  fhire  of  Renfrew.  It  was  firtt  a  priory,  and  afterwards 
changed  into  an  abbey  of  black  monks,  brought  from  Wen- 
leck  "in  England.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  11 64.  The 
monks  of  this  place  are  fuppofed  to  have  written  a  chronicle 
©f  the  affairs   of  Scotland,  called   the  black  book  of  Paifiey, 
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from  the  colour  of  its  cover.  This  curious  monument  of  an- 
tiquity, cited  frequently  by  Buchanan,  belonged  to  the  prefi- 
dent  Spotefwood,  after  whofe  death  it  was  carried  into  Eng- 
land by  general  Lambert,  and  is  now  in  the  king's  library. 

Pa  fling  into  Tweedale,  we  come  to  the  crofs  church  at  Pee- 
bles. This  is  part  of  the  conventual  church  laid  to  have  been 
built  by  king  Alexander  III.  in  1257.  The  church  was  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  formed  with  the  mo- 
nastery a  fquare  building.  It  is  now  ftripped  of  the  feats  and 
roof;  but  the  walls,  by  a  commendable  act  of  the  magiftrates 
and  council,  have  been  ordained  to  continue  as  a  venerable 
monument  of  antiquity. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Peebles.  The  time  of  its  conftruc- 
tion  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  faid  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Jocaline,  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  who  died  in  the  year  1199. 
From  the  ftyle  of  its  architecture,,  our  author  judges  it  to  be 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  tower,  which  is  fquare,  is  ftill 
ftanding,  with  fome  fragments  of  the  fide  walls  of  the 
church. 

Nid  Path  Caftle  Hands  on  a  rock  projecting  over  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  which  at  this  place  runs  through  a 
deep  narrow  glen,  well  wooded  on  both  fides,  and  towards  the 
land  on  the  north  fide,  commanding  an  important  pafs.  By 
whom,  or  at  what  period  it  was  built,  is  not  known.  The 
walls  of  this  caftle  are  eleven  feet  thick. 

Auchincefs  Caftle  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river 
Evan,  near  its  junction  with  the  water  of  Garfell,  and  ftands 
on  an  eminence,  furrounded  by  a  morafs.  The  building, 
when  entire,  was  a  fquare,  flanked  by  a  round  tower  on  each 
!e.  The  walls  more  remarkably  thick  and  high,  the  whole 
furrcunded  by  a  double  ditch. 

Drummelzier  Caftle  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  river  Tweed.  It> 
was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  powerful  family  of  Tweedie,  who 
had  great  poiTefiions  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 

Tweedmuir  Church  ftands  on  a  mount,  which  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  an  ancient  tumulus,  and  is  vulgarly  called  a 
Roman  work.  Our  author  informs  us  that  nothing  call  be 
more  romantic  than  the  hills  hereabouts. 

Clackmanan  Tower,  in  Clakmananfhire,  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated on  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  commanding  an  extenfive  and 
beautiful  profpect  over  the  adjacent  country.  It  was  long  the 
feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces.  The  large  fquare  tower, 
delineated  in  the  plate  is  called  Robert  Bruce's  Tower.  His 
two-handed  fword  and  helmet,  we  are  told,  were  not  long 
ago,  and  probably  ftill  are,  preferved  at  this  place. 

XiOch  Levcn  Caftle,  in  Kinrofs-fhirc,  ftands  in   an  ifland 
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meafiiring  about  eight  EugHfh  acres.  The  ifiand  is  fituated 
nearly  m  the  mid  vile  of  a  loch  or  lake  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  and  in  many  places  twenty-four  fathoms  deep. 
It  is  not  known  when  this  cafcle  was  built ;  but  it  is  mentioned 
in  hillory  as  early  as  the  year  1335,  when  it  was  befieged  by 
fir  John  de  Sterling. 

Lochor  Caitle  is  built  on  a  peninfula  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Loch  of  Lochor,  in  the  (hire  of  Kinrofs,  and  was  found- 
ed by  Duncan  de  Lochor,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  I  Vr.  king 
cf.  Scotland,  in  the  year  1 1 60.  It  confided  of  a  Itrong  fquare 
r,  with  many  lower  buildings,  furrounded  by  a  wail, 
With  round  towers,  waflicd  by  the  waters  of  the  Loch,  which 
abounds  with  pike  and  perch. 

In  Lmlithgow-fhire,  the. object  with  which  we  are  prefent- 
ed  is  the  palace  of  Linlithgow.  It  is  fituated  near  the  town 
of  that  name,  on  an  eminence  near  the  northern  bank  of  a 
line  Loch  or  Lyn.  King  Edward  I.  built  a  palace  on  this 
fpot,  in  which  he  rcfided  during  a  whole  winter;  but  in  1 307 
it  was  taken  and  demoliihed  by  one  Binny  a  Scotchman,  The 
prefent  palace  was  afterwards  built  by  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  magnificent  edifice  of  a  fquare  form,  the  greater  part  of 
it  five  (lories  high.  In  one  of  the  fides  is  a  room  ninety-five 
feet  long,  thirty  feet  i\x  inches  wide,  and  thirty-three  high. 
The  church  is  ahandibme  building,  and  fome  of  the  windows 
are  extremely  elegant.  Here  is  it  ill  fhewn  the  aide  where 
James  the  Fourth  law  the  apparition  that  warned  him  of  the 
impending  fate  of  the  battle  of  Hodden. 

In  Stirlingshire,  Almond  Houfe  or  Caftle  (lands  on  an  emi- 
nence, about  half  a  mile  fouth  of  the  great  road  leading  from 
Linlithgow  to  Stirling.  It  confifts  of  two  old  towers,  with  a 
modern  addition  at  the  eait  end.  Part  of  the  tower  appears  to 
be  very  ancient. 

luce's  Caflle  is  fituarcd  on  a  rocky  eminence,  about  fix 
miles  fouth-eail  from  Stirling.  From  the  traces  of  the  walls 
&c.  it  feems,  when  entire,  to  have  occupied  a  large  area. 
Some  vaults  are  iliil  remaining. 

The  Nunnery  of  Emanuel,  or  Manuel,  is  fituated  on  the 
borders  of  S.Lirlingfhire,  upon  the  well-bank  of  the  water  of 
Avon,  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow.  It  was 
founded  about  the  year  H56byking  Malcolm  IV.  Little 
now  remains  except  the  weft  end  of  the  church.  The  ftruc- 
ture  is  of  hewn  done  but  unadorned ;  yet  there  is  an  elegant 
Simplicity  in  it,  and,  with  the  beauty  of  the  furrounding  ob- 
jects* it  makes  a  very  pi£lurefque  appearance. 

The  object  nevt  mentioned  is  Stirling  Cattle,  which  is  ad- 
mitted by  our  author  to  be  of  great  antiquity-     When  it  was 
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firft  built    is  unknown ;    but   he  obferves    that  the    natural 

ftrength  of  the  rock  on  which  it  Hands,  efpecially  before  the 

life  of  artillery  and  bombs,  mult  have  always  caufed  it  to  be 

!  and  fortified.     Old  chronicles  lay  it  was  fortified' by 

ricola,  and  3lfo  by  the  Picts.  This  caftle  was  occafionally 
the  relidence  of  the  Scottifh  kings  but  not  a  fixed  palace  till 
the  family  of  Stewart  mounted  the  throne.  James  III.  built 
in  it  a  large  hall,  now  called  the  parliament-houfe,  in  which 
federal  parliaments  have  been  held.  The  prefent  palace  was 
ted  by  James  V.  It  is  a  fquare  building,  all  of  hewn 
ilone,  adorned  with  fculpture,  and  contains  many  large  and 
elegant  apartments.  For  the  interefling  hiftorical  account,  as 
well  as  the  particular  description  which  the  author  has  given 
cf  this  ancient  fortrefs,  we  mud  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work. 

The  Grey  Friars  Church  at  Stirling  was  built  in  the  year 
149;.  It  is  a  handfome  ftructure,  in  the  bell  ftyie  of  what  is 
called  Gothic  architecture ;  built  all  of  hewn  (tone,  with  an 
arched  roof,  fup ported  by  two  rows  of  pillars. 

Doun  Caftle,  according  to  tradition,  was  built  by  Murdock, 
duke  of  Albany,  who  was,  it  is  faid,  executed  on  a  hill  within 
fight  of  it.  It  is  pleafantly  and  ftrongly  fituated,  being  almoft 
fur  rounded  by  the  river  Teath. 

InPerthfhire,  Gowrie  Caftle  (lands  on  the  fourh  eaft  fide  of 
the  town  of  Perth,  when,  or  by  whom  it  was  built,  is  not 
afcertained  -,  but  from  its  appearance  and  ftyle  of  architecture 
our  author  afcribes  it  to  the  time  of  James  V.  or  at  mod  to 
that  of  James  IV.  It  now  fcrves  as  barracks  for  the  detach- 
ment of  royal  artillery  in  Scotland. 

The  Monks  7'ower  (lands  in  a  walk  near  the  river  Tay,  in 
the  garden  of  Gowrie-houie.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  with 
a  high  roof,  vaulted  within ;  and  now  ferves  for  a  magazine 
of  powder. 

Hunting  Tower  was  part  of  the  pofleflions  of  the  Gowrie 
family,  and  was  originally  called  Ruthven  Caftle;  but  being 
forfeited  on  account  of  the  Gowrie  plot,  the  name,  to  oblite- 
rate every  trace  of  the  family,  was  changed  to  that  of  Hunt- 
»ing  Tower.  By  whom  it  was  founded,  and  the  time  of  its 
erection,  are  equally  unknown:  It  confifts  of  two  ancient 
fquare  towers,  connected  by  buildings  of  later  date.  This 
place  is  famous  in  the  Scottifh  hiflory  for  c  The  Raid  of 
Ruthven  \  and  our  author  recites,  from  Mr.  Pennant,  an 
extraordinary  anecdote  of  a  young  lady,  relative  to  a  domeltic 
tranfadion  in  the  family  of  Gowrie. 

Elcho  -Caftle  Hands  near  four  miles  below  Perth,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river  Tuv.     It  was  formerly  a  large  and 
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ftrong  place,  but  is  now  in  ruins,  and  has  not  been  inhabited 
for  many  years. 

Caitie  Campbell  is  fcated  on  a  fteep  peninfulated  rock,  un- 
der vaft  mountains,  which  overmadow  it  on  every  fide  ;  hav- 
ing to  the  fouth  a  view  through  a  deep  glen,  magged  with 
brufh-wcod,  and  watered  by  a  rivulet.  From  the  dreary  and 
folemn  fituation,  this  pile  was  formerly  called  the  Cattle  of 
Gloom  ;  and  the  names  of  the  adjacent  places  feem  to  have 
correfponded  with  the  denomination  :  for  it  {lands  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Dolor,  was  bounded  by  the  glen  of  Care,  and  wafhed 
by  the  burn  of  Sorrow. 

Culrofs  or  Kyllenrofs  Abbey  {lands  upon  an  eminence,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  and  extenfive  view  of  the  Forth  and  the 
coaft  on  both  fides.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  121 7  by  Mal- 
colm, earl  of  Fife.  Coniiderable  remains  of  the  monaitry  are 
yet  extant.  The  conventual  church  was  not  only  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  but  alfo  to  St.  Servanus  the  confeflbr,  wh'ofe 
feflival  was  annually  kept  on  the  firfl  day  of  July,  even  long 
after  the  reformation  ;  on  which  day  the  men  and  women 
were  accuilorned  to  arfemble  early  in  the  morning,  and  walk 
in  proceflion  round  the  town,  carrying  green  boughs  in  their 
hands,  and  afterwards  fpending  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
fellivitv.  This  proceflion  is  ilill  continued,  but  is  now 
changed  from  the  faint's  day  to  the  king's  birth  day.  ^ 

The  cathedral  of  Dunblane  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  ealtern  bank  of  the  river  Allan,  and  overlooking  the  town. 
It  was  built  by  king  David- about  the  year  1 142.  Much  of 
this  cathedral  is  yet  {landing,  though  fall  falling  to  decay.  The 
choir  is  kept  in  repair,  and  ferves  for  the  parochial  church* 
The  length  of  this  "cathedral  is  216  feet,  the  breadth  76,  the 
heighth  of  the  walls  50  feet,  and  of  the  tower  128. 

Abernet  y  College  is  fituated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Em  and  the  Tay.  It  was  once  the  capital  city  of  the  Picts- 
Here  was  a  bimopric,  faid  to  be  the  metropolitan  of  all 
Scotland,  till,  in  the  year  840,  it  was  tranilated  to. St.  An- 
drew's, by  Kenneth  III.  Here  was  alio  a  convent  of  the 
Caldees,  changed,  in    1272,    to   a  priory  of  canons  regular. 

This  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  one  of  thefe  tall 
{lender  conical  towers,  of  which  there  is  only  one  more  in 
Scotland,  that  is  at  Brechen,  though  they  abound  in  Ireland. 

But  their  date,  and  the  ufe  for  which  they  were  conftrutted* 
remains  ilill  doubtful.  Of  the  different  opinions  on  this  fub- 
-jecl,  however,  our  author  gives  a  particular  account. 

Glamis  Caitie  Hands  in  Angus-mire,  and  originally  confided 
of  two  rectangular  towers,  longer  than  broad,  with  walls  of 
fifteen  feet  in  thicknefs.    They  were  connected  by  a  fquare 
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jprojccVion,  ahd  together  formed  a  figure  not  unlike  the  letter 
Z,  excepting  thatjin  the  caftle  the  corners  were  all rectangular* 
Great  alterations  ;'nd  additions  Were  made  to  this  houfe  by 
Patrick,  carl  of  Kinghorn. 

:  uated  on  the  fea  fhore,  on  the  burn 
of  Bfithock  or  Brothe.  It  was  founded  in  1178,  and  was 
one  of  the  mod  fumptuous  abbeys  in  Scotland.  Being  built 
;  a  red  (lone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  ill  refills  the 
;her,  fb  that  the  ornamental  parts  expofed  to  the  open  air 
are  much  defaced.  The  infide  length  of  the  whole  church  is 
270  feet.  On  the  fouth  weft  corner  is  a  tower,  now  the  ftee- 
ple  ©f  the  prefent  parifh  kifke;  and  at  the  fouth  eaft  corner  is 
the  Darn,  or  private  gate,  over  which  was  a  houfe  for  cate- 
chifing.  The  greateft  part  of  the  walls  was  {landing  within 
the  memory  of  perfons  ltill  living,  but  are  now  nearly  demo- 

lifted. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Brechen  was  abifhop's  fee,  and  was 
founded  about  the  year  1 1 40,  by  king  David  I.  It  is  a  hand- 
Fome  building,  in  length  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet,  in  breadth 
fixty-one.  The  eaftern  part  is  ruinous  j  the  weftern  now 
ferves  for  the  parifh  church.  The  tower  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  fquare  and  embattled,  and  is  crowned  with 
a  hexagonal  fpire  pierced  with  fmall  windows.  At  this  piace 
is  likewife  a  tall  ilender  tower,  fimilar  to  that  at  Abernethy. 

The  Red  Caftle  ftands  on  a  high  cliff,  called  the  Red  Head, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Lunan.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, it  was  once  the  refidence  of  king  William,  furnamed 
the  lion,  by  whom  it  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  built.  He 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  11 65,  and  died  in  1214.  Very  lit- 
tle of  this  caftle  is  at  prefent  remaining,  but  its  ragged  frag- 
ments carry  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 

From  the  fhire  of  Angus  the  author  paffes  into  that  of  Aber- 
deen, and  gives  an  account  of  the  cathedral  church  of  old 
Aberdeen.  This  bifhoprick  was  originally  founded  at  Murth- 
lack,  in  the  county  of  Bamff,  by  Malcolm  II.  in  the  year 
1010,  in  commemoration  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  him 
over  the  Danes.  Having  continued  127  years  at  Murthlack, 
it  was,  in  the  year  1137,  tranflated  to  Aberdeen  by  king  Da- 
vid I.  The  cathedral  was  begun  about  the  year  1 165,  but 
having  fuffered  much  during  the  contentions  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol,  appears  to  have  remained  unfinifhed  till  the  year 
1424.  Of  this  ancient  building,  there  at  prefent  remain  the 
two  fpires,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high  *,  and  the  nave 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  by  fixty-four  feet,  infide  mea- 
'fure. 

Dunotter  Caftle  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Kineardine- 
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fhire,  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  fea,  acceflible  from  the 
land  on  the  weft  fide,  and  that  only  by  a  narrow,  fteep,  and 
winding  path,  over  a  deep  gully,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  main  land,  and  which  ferves  as  a  kind  of  natural 
fofs  or  ditch,  the  adjacent  rock  having  been  fcarped,  and  ren- 
dered inacceflible  by  art.  The  entrance  into  the  caftle  is 
through  a  gate,  in  a  wall  of  above  forty  feet  high  5  whence 
by  a  long  paffage,  partly  arched  over,  and  through  another 
gate  pierced  with  four  loop  holes,  there  is  an  entry  to  the  area 
of  the  caflle,  which  meafures  about  an  Englifh  acre  and  a 
quarter.  The  area  is  furrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  and 
occupied  by  buildings  of  very  different  ages.  The  oldeft  ex- 
cept the  chapel  is  a  fquare  tower,  laid  to  have  been  built  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  place  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Keith,  carls  marfhal  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  BamfFfhire  ftands  the  caftle  of  Boyne,  about  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Cullen.  It  is  romantically  fituated  on  a  high  perpen- 
dicular rock,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  deep  gloomy  ravine  or 
glen,  through  which  runs  the  river ;  the  banks  being  wooded 
quite  to  the  water's  edge.  The  building  was  a  rectangular 
parallelogram,  with  its  angles  flanked  by  round  towers.  The 
principal  entrance  was  over  a  draw  bridge,  and  through  a  gate- 
defended  likewife  by  two  round  towers.  It  was  lately  ufed  for 
a  granary,  but  is  now  quite  a  ruin. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Elgin  ftands  in  Moray  (hire.  It 
was  founded  in  1224;  but  after  having  flood  166  years  from 
the  date  of  its  foundation,  was  burnt  down  by  Alexander 
Stewart,  lord  of  Badenoch,  commonly  called  the  wolf  of 
Badenoch ;  for  which  act  he  was  excommunicated.  The  ca- 
thedral being  at  length  rebuilt,  it  remained  entire  for  many 
years,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  great 
fteeple  in  the  centre  fell  down.  It  foon  after  began  to  be  re- 
built, but  the  work  was  not  finifhed  before  the  year  1538, 
when  the  height  of  the  tower,  including  the  fpire,  was  198 
feet.  The  chapter-houfe  of  the  cathedral  is  particularly  con- 
fpicuous  for  its  architecture.  Our  author  gives  the  dimen- 
fions  of  many  parts  of  this  cathedrat,  which  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 

The  priory  of  Piufcarden  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver Lochty,  about  fix  miles  fouth-weft  from  the  town  of  El- 
gin. The  walls  of  the  precinct:  are  almoit  entire,  and  make 
nearlv  a  fquare  figure.  The  church  which  ftands  about  the 
middle  of  the  fquare,  is  a  fine  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
with  a  fquare  tower  in  the  middle,  all  of  hewn  ftone.  The 
chapter-houfe  is  described  as  a  piece  of  curious  workmanfhip. 

This 
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This  priory,  was  founded  by  king  Alexander  II.  in  the  year 
1230. 

The  bifhop's  palace  of  Spynie  is  fcated  on  a  rifing  ground 
on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Loch  of  Spynie,  which  was  for-, 
merly  three  miles  in  length  ;  but  now,  by  drains  and  banks, 
is  much  confined.  This  was  the  chief  palace  of  the  biihops 
[oray,  and,  when  entire,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moil  magnificent  epifcopal  palaces  in  Scotland. 

The  priory  of  Pittenweam  was  fituated  in  the  town  of  Pit- 
tenweam,  near  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  county  of  Fife  : 
when,  or  by  whom  it  was  founded  is  not  known,  but  it  feems 
to  have  been  at  an  early  period. 

Rofeythe  Caftle  Hands  in  the  county  of  Fife,  a  little 
above  the  north  ferry  \  its  origin  is  likewife  unknown.  We 
are  told  the  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  the  mother  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  this  caftle,  and  that  the  pro- 
tector him felf  therefore  vifited  it  during  the  time  he  command- 
ed the  army  in  Scotland. 

The  Abbey  of  Balmerino  is  faid  to  have  been  of  beautiful 
ftructure,  begun  in  the  year  1229,  Dv  king  Alexander  II.  and 
his  mother,  Emergarda,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Beaumont. 

Dumfermling  Abbey  is  fituated  in  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  was  a  Benedictine  monaltery,  begun  by  king  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  and  finifhed  by  Alexander  I.  The  remains  of  this  ab- 
bey are  very  extenfive,  and  mew  it  to  have  been  once  an  ele- 
gant building.  At  this  place«wa$  likewife  a  magnificent  palace 
of  th<* kings  of  Scotland. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  was  begun  in  the  year 
1 161.  Of  this  magnificent  ftruCture  nothing  remains  above 
ground  but  fragments  of  the  eaft  and  weft  ends ;  the  fouth 
wall  of  the  choir,  meafuring  in  length  about  180  feet,  and 
30  in  height.  The  weft  end  confifts  of  a  large  gate,  with  a 
pointed  arch,  called  the  Golden  Gate,  probably  from  its  hav- 
ing been  once  gilt.  Over  it  are  a  feries  of  arches,  above 
which  was  a  large  window.  On  each  fide  of  the  gate  was  a 
polygonal  tower,  with  a  conical  top.  That  on  the  north  fide 
is  fallen  down.  The  eaft  end  has  alfo  two  turrets,  with 
pointed  tops,  between  which  were  three  windows,  and  above 
them  a  large  one,  occupying  almoft  the  whole  fpace  between 
the  turrets.  In  the  fouth  wall  is  likewife  a  range  of  windows 
with  pointed  arches.  At  the  eaft  end  is  the  chapel  of  St. 
Reguius,   .  Miarkable   for  its  tower,   which  is  a  fquare 

of  twenty  feet.  Its  height  is  a  hundred  and  fix  feet.  The 
body  of   this  chapel  ii>  ltii;  remaining. 

The  Caftle  of  St.  Andrew's  ftands  by  the  fea  fide,  on  a 
ridge  of  rocks  north  of  the  town,  and  faid  to  have  been   ac- 
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cefiible  by  a  narrow  pafTage.     The  great  fquare  tower  is  ftiJJ 
iufftciently  entire  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  elegance  of  t 
building. 

Dunftaffage  Caftle  is  in  Argylefhire  y  but  the  time  of     . 
ilruction  is  unknown.     It  is  reputed,  he 
antiquity,  and  was  once  the  feat  of  th 
kings.     At  this  place  was  preserved,  for  a  I 
mens  ftone,  the  palladium  of  Scotia-.  I,  whic] 
removed- to  Scone,  and  is  now  in  Weftminft 
caftle  is  of  a  fquare  form,  the  infide  eigir 
of  the   angles  have  round  towers.     It  is  partly  out 

in  other  parts  habitable. 

Newark  Caftle,    in   Renfrewfhire,    (land,,  /Lern 

point  of  the  bay  which  contains  the  town 
port   Glr.fgow  and  Newark.     Some  part  of  it  was  inhabited 
about  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

Of  Brodie  Caftle,  in  the  iflc  of  Arran,  nothing  out  tradi- 
tion remains. 

Ranza  Caftle  (lands  on  a  low  projecting  neck  of  land  in 
the  Ifle  of  Arran,  and  guards  the  entrance  into  a  fmall  har- 
bour. This  building  confifts  of  two  fquare  towers  united, 
but  is  now  in  ruins. 

Dunvegan  Caftle  ftands  on  a  high  rock,  over  a  lock  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky.  The  oldeft  part  is  a  fquare 
tower,  which  with  a  wall  round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  was  the 
original  fortification. 

The  Abbey  of  Inch-Colm  ftands  upon  an  ifland  in  the  Forth, 
and  was  founded  by  king  Alexander  I.  about  the  year  1 123, 
Great  part  of  this  monaftery  is  ftill  remaining. 

The  prefent  volume  concludes  with  Addenda  containing  a 
fhort  account  of  Little-Den  Tower  in  Berwickshire,  which 
was  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  cliff,  overlooking  the  river  Tweed, 
but  is  now  in  ruins ;  with  fome  additions  to  the  account  of 
Thrieve  Caftle,  in  Galloway ;  of  Caftle  Campbell,  in  Perth- 
fhire  j  and  of  the  Abbey  of  Cambufhenneth,  in  Stirlingshire. 
Thefe  few  additions  deferve  the  more  to  be  mentioned,  as 
they  {how  the  great  care  and  accuracy  of  the  author  in  col- 
lecting all  the  information  which  can  be  obtained  concerning 
the  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  by 
the  fidelity  of  the  narrative  and  the  accuracy  of  the  delinea- 
tions, mull  afford  great  pleafure  to  all  who  have  any  reliih  for 
antiquities ;  and  it  may  be  juftly  accounted  fortunate,  that  the 
ingenious  author  lived  to  accompli fli  a  plan,  by  which  future 
ages  will  he  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ancient  buildings 
.in  thefe  kingdoms,  when  the  greater  part3  if  not  all  the  ftruc- 
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iures,  fhall  have  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  time.  At  prefent 
the  defcriptions  are  highly  gratifying,  and  the  hiftorical  ac- 
count of  the  various  buildings  adds  greatly  to  the  merit  of  the 
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lHIS  work  is  beneath  formal  criticifm,  .being  equally  un- 
fit for  the  feverity  of  cenfure,  or  the  folemnity  of  ap- 
plaufe.  How  it  came  into  print,  in  its  prefent  form,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  ;  for  it  is  often  a  mere  journal  of  anility,  tell- 
ing where  the  author  dined,  and  how  he  flept,  and  what 
Showers  fell,  and  all  fuch  trivial  chit-chat.  Here  and  there, 
however,  we  find  fome  remarks  worth  notice,  and  fome  new 
information. 

We  fhall  fint  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  manner,  and 
then  proceed  to  itate  fome  of  his  obfervations  which  may  de  - 
fcrve  attention. 


'  May  3d.  The  wind  blew  very  hard  all  night,  and  ufhered 
in  a  dark,  coo!,  morning. — I  attended  Divine  Service,  which 
was  very  well  Derformed,  by  Mr.  Smith.  Finding  the  chaife 
arrived,  when  I  came  out  of  church,  1  very  foon  afterwards  left 
Bootle,  in  order  to  fave  the  tide  paflage  at  Ravenglafs.  The  day 
clearing  up  made  the  drive  along  the  Cumberland  coaft  to  White- 
haven, very  pleafant,  and  more  amufing  by  affording  profpe&s  of 
fo  many  geatiemen's  houfes,  from  the  road  ;  feveral  of  them  finely 
ii.uated. 

*  4th.  A  bnght  morning,  but  very  cool ;  though  the  wind 
blows  from  the  S.  W. 

'  Whitehaven  is  a  very  large  and  populous  place  ;  ypt  not  fo 
tandfome  a  town  as  I  expected ;  though  there  is  a  general  regu- 
larity in  the  iheets  ;  in  which  are  many  good  houfes,  and  fome 
handfeme  churches.  The  houfe  that  took  my  fancy  molt,  was 
Mr.  Littledalc's,  in  Duke-flreet. 

'  The  harbour  is  a  noble  one  ;  capable  of  receiving  vaft  num- 
bers of  vefTels  within  its  moles;  which  may  boait,  more  of  ufeful« 
iiefs  than  ornament ;  being  very  far  inferior  in  that  refped,  to  the 
noble  ones  at  Liverpool. 

*  I  paid  a  vifit,  the  laft  afternoon,  to  a  worthy  lady,  a  pretty 
old  acquaintance.  I  found  her  looking  very  well,  but  complain- 
ing of  fome  rheumatic  pains,  which  the  uncommon  feverity  of  the 
late  long  winter  had  brought  on.  Her  amiable  daughter  looked 
charmingly. 

'  5th.  The  morning  being  very  fine,  for  a  wonder,  I  was  in 
hopes  to  have  gone  on  board  the  Fly  packet,  according  to  ap- 
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pointment  yefterday  ;  but  the  captain  thinks  the  wind  is  not  quite 
fair  enough,  in  point;  therefore  wiflies  to  take  the  chance  of  the 
evening  tide,  in  hopes  that  the  wind  wiil  then  be  more  favour- 
able for  our  paiTage  to  the  ifland. 

*  Difappointed  in  failing,  on  fo  charming  a  morning,  I  folaced 
my  fir  If  by  taking  a  ]ong  walk  upon  the  North  pier,  where  it  is 
very  pleafant  ;  commanding  fuch  extenfive  fea  profpects  towards 
Scotland,  andjhofe  finely  terminated  by  the  many  high  mountains 
in  that  part  of  Britain,  and  which  were,  at  that  time,  finely 
gilded  by  the  morning-fun. 

1  It  is  a  pity  there  is  not  a  cleaner  and  more  commodious  road 
to  that  noble  pier  head.' 

Our  author's  account  of  the  rcck-ccd>  vol.  i.  p.  14.  is  cu- 
rious. This  fpecjes,  generally  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rugged  rocks  which  encircle  the  Ifle  of  Man,  feems  to  be 
quite  diftin£t  from  the  grey  or  common  fort.  When  it  is 
flrft  taken  out  of  the  water  it  is  entirely  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  is  a  firm  and  well-fed  fifij,  and  of  a  fuperior  flavour. 

There  is,  (vol.  i.  p.  17.)  a  fenfible  tax  laid  upon  dogs 
in  this  ifle,  fix  ftullingf,  Manks  money,  or 'five  (billings  and 
fix-pence  Engllfli,  upon  every  grey-hound,  pointer,  or  fpring- 
lng  fpaniel ;  three  lliiijings  on  tV-i'V  hound  ',  and  fix-pence 
upon  every  other  dog  j  a  pack  of  hounds  paying  according 
to  the  number  at  three  millings  per  head.  This  tax  is  appro- 
priated towards  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

Mr.  Townley's  remarks  on  an  interesting  fubject,  the  her- 
ring-filhery  at  the  Ifle  of  Alan,  we  fhall  extract  in  his  own 
words. 

'  The  common  people  of  this  place  are,  certainly,  of  a  mod 
lazy,  indolent  difpofition  ;  lying  very  late  in  a  morning,  and, 
when  aroufed  by  necefiity,  from  the  bed  of  floth,  going  to  their 
feveral  employments,  with  a  mofl  vifible  reluctance.  This  is  a 
character  uniformly  given  of  the  labouiing  people  in  general,  be- 
longing to  the  ifland,  by  thofe  who  h;.ve  long  known  them. 
However,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  bufinefs, 
in  which  they  engage  with  the  greateft  alacrity  :  the  herring-nfh-r 
cry.  During  that  bufy  feafon,  not  the  leaft  lign  of  fupinenefs,  or 
indolence,  is  obfervable  :n  thofe  who  engage  in  it :  on  the  con- 
trary, unremitting  induftry,  and  the  rrjoit  active  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  pervade,  invigorate,  and  enliven  th,e  whole  mafs  of  the 
people,  that  devote  themfelvcs  to  that  hurrying,  and  (fometimes) 
dangerous,  employment. 

'  There  are  not  Iefs  than  four  hundred  prodigious  fine  beats 
(belonging  to  the  people  of  the  ifle)  that  are  engaged  yearly  ia 
fhat  bufinefs.     Thefe  boats  are  manned  with  flout  hands,  from  6ve? 
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to  feven,  or  eight,  in  a  boat.  The  gains,  from  the  filhery,  are 
fomctimes  enormous  ;  but,  in  fome  untoward  feafons,  very  trifling  ; 
hardly  paying  the  charges  of  fitting  out ;  yet  in  this  ;  as  in  all 
other  lotteries,  the  flattering  hope  of  gaining  a  confiderable  prize 
buoys  up  their  fpirits,  and  induces  them  mod  freely  to  hazard 
both  life  and  property,  in  their  only  favourite  purfuit. 

*  As  foon  as  the  feafon  is  entirely  over,  they  retire  to  their  ref- 
pecUve  homes,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil ;  and  indulge  them- 
felves  (with  the  mofl  unbounded  latitude)  in  the  only  pleafures  of 
life  which  they  think  worthy  of  attaining,  (by  the  fweat  of  the 
brow)  intemperance,  fleep  and  indolence,  [n  the  torpid  (late  arif- 
ing  from  fuch  indulgences,  they  are  fure  to  continue  as  long 
as  tnere  are  any  remains  of  their  earnings  ;  till  thofe  are  entirely 
exhaufted,  it  is  in  vain  to  folicit  numbers  of  them  to  the  moll 
eafy,  or  the  moft  neceflary,  kinds  of  labour  :  frequently  refufmg 
(according  to  credible  information)  their  aid  in  getting  in  the 
fruits  of  the  ground  ;  even  in  a  ticklifh  harveilnime.' 

In  another  paiTage  Mr.  Townley  obferves  that  it  is  an  opi- 
nion in  Man  that  great  numbers  of  herrings  are  bred  in  the 
bays  and  channels  about  the  ifland ;  and  that  he  has  {een 
considerable  (hoals  of  young  herrings,  that,  from  their  dimi- 
nutive fize,  could  never  have  journeyed  from  fhores  very 
diftant- 

The  obfervations  on  the  ftrange  neglect  of  the  hay,  (vol.  i. 
p.  143.)  afford  a  melancholy  proof  of  want  of  common  in- 
duftry  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifle.  Mr.  Townley,  (vol.  i. 
p.  148),  describes  a  *  marine  creature*  called  the  battle-cock  : 
it  f  has  a  round  place  upon  its  breaft,  exactly  refembling  the 
fucker  of  a  pump,  by  which  it  adheres  fo  clofcly  to  its  chofen 
fpot  on  the  rock,  when  it  fits  in  the  attitude  of  a  frog,  as  not 
to  be  removed  from   thence  but  by  force.* 

The  account  of  the  bifhop  of  Sodor,  (p.  188.)  is  a  miftake ; 
it  being  now  well  known  that  the  title  was  derived  from  the 
Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland,  called  Sudarcys  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, who  poiTeiTed  them  from  the  ninth  century.  Mr. 
' Townley 's  account  of  the  manner  of  curing  herrings  in  Man, 
(p.  194.)  feems  particular  and  exach  He  afterwards  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  fuperftitious  manner  of  exorcifing  a  boat  that 
is  bewitched,  or  is  fo  unlucky  as  to  catch  no  hih,  by  moving 
the  flame  of  heath  all  along  the  boat. 

Our  author's  work  is  interfperfed  with  poetical  quotations  •, 
thofe  from  the  Latin  fervices  are  pretty  cxa£l,  but  thofe  from 
the  Englifli  are  almolt  always  erroneous,  witnefs  among  many 
that  from  Akenfide,  (p.  203.)  The  former  Mr.  Townley  feems 
to  have  given  from  books,  the  latter  from  memory.  His  idea 
of  the  origin  ol  thofe  remarkable  verdant  circles  called  'fairy 
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ringsy  (p.  208),  is  worth  notice  :  he  fuppofes  them  to  becaufed 
by  grubs  who  work  the  ground  in  a  circular  direction ;  but 
his  experiment  is  unfatisfa£tory  j  for,  he  appears  not  to  have 
examined  much  of  the  adjacent  turf,  while,  if  the  fame  grubs 
were  found  in  it,  the  reafoning  fails.  He  fays,  indeed,  that 
the  foil  under  the  ring  was  better  pulverifed  than  *  under  the 
fin-rounding  heath,  when  there  were  no  infects  vifible :'  but 
we  vvifh  that  the  experiments  were  frequently  repeated,  and 
narrated  with  more  exactnefs,  for  thefe  rings  form  a  remark- 
able and  hitherto  unexplained  phenomenon. 

In  proceeding  to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  motley  perform- 
ance, we  find  feveral  extracts  interfperfed  from  a  former 
journal  of  our  author,  kept  at  Boulogne  in  winter  1788-9, 
which  form  not  the  lead  amufing  parts  of  the  performance. 
The  fmuggling  bufmefs  Mr.  Townley  reprefents  as  ftill  flou- 
rifhing  much,  both  at  Boulogne,  to  which  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  Englifli  wool  are  furreptitioufly  brought,  and  upon 
the  coafts  of   Scotland  and  Ireland. 

From  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  we  learn,  that  fifty-fix  children  fell 
martyrs  to  the  fmall-pox  in  the  little  town  of  Douglas,  be- 
tween the  27th  of  April  and  the  2d  of  October  1790,  of 
whom  three  were  under  inoculation. 

Our  author,  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 84.,)  gives  fome  patriotic  remarks 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  particularly  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  fifhery :  but  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  him.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants,  (p.  193), 
is  general  and  indiftincl:. 

At  the  end  of  this  Journal  there  is  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing fome  curious  original  papers  concerning  the  Ifle  of  Man. 
We  wifh  that  the  author  had  given  better  illustrations  of  them, 
and  particularly  that  he  explained  the  office,  rights,  and  du- 
ties of  thofe  twenty-four  men  called  the  Keys  of  the  iiland, 
a  diftinction  which  has  fubfifted  from  the  Norwegian  conqueft 
to  this  day. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  work,  if  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  its 
prefent  fize,  by  being  ftripped  of  its  ridiculous  trivialities, 
colloquial  expreffions,  and  foreign  matter,  might  afford  bot{> 
amufement  and  inftru&ion. 
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EAST      INDIES. 


fT^HE  Britifn  arms  have  been  hitherto  rather  fuccefsful  in 
-■*"       this  quarter,  but  the  fuccefs  is  unimportant  and  indeci- 
fivc.     According  to  the  lateft  intelligence  lord  Cornwallis  had 
afcended  the  Ghauts,  or  range  of  mountains,  which  on  the  eaft 
protects  the  country  of  Myfore,  the  fovereignty  of  Tippoo, 
(as  other  Ghauts  or  mountains  do   on  the  weft,  which,  for 
the  benefit  of  Indian  geography,  fhould  have  lefs  vague  ap- 
pellations) :  and  general  Abercrombie  had  advanced  to  meet 
him  from  the  coait  j  and  had  taken  fuch  a  pofition  as  would 
enable  him  to  keep  open  his  communication,  and  fupply  both 
armies  with  provifions  and  {lores.     Bangalore  confidered  as 
the  key  to  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Tippoo-s  dominions, 
although  a  place  of  coniiderable  ftrength,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  out  long  againft  the  force  by  which  it  was  on 
the  point  of  being  attacked  •,  and  could  not  be  faved  but  by  a 
battle,  the  event  of  which  there  was  little  reafon  to  apprehend. 
It  is  alfo  affirmed  that  Tippco,  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  Ban- 
galore, had  evacuated  the  Carnatic,  and  by  forced  marches  over- 
taken Cornwallis*,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  made  a  bold  at- 
tempt on  the  baggage  of  the  Britifh  army,  but  was  repulfed 
with  confiderable  lofs.     Tippoo  however  had  reached  Banga- 
lore, and  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood,  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  our  forces :  fo  that  a  general  action  was  expected. 
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The  Mahrattas  have  evinced  great  ardour  in  the  campaign 
againfr.  Tippoo ;  and  the  Nizam,  aflifted  by  the  Englifh,  has 
taken  Copal,  a  place  of  ftrength  and  importance. 

It  is  aflerted  that  Madagee  Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief,  has 
feized  the  diadem  of  the  Moguls,  lately  enjoyed  by  Shaw- 
Atlum:  an  event  which  may  lead  to  important  confequences. 

As  the  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  company  is  about  to  expire 
\t  is  not  improbable  that  government  may  at  lalt  fee  the  pro- 
priety of  affirming  the  direct  management  of  the  territory,  and 
leaving  only  the  commerce  to  the  company. 

TURKEY. 

In  fpite  of  an  extend ve  war,  and  exhaufted  treafury,  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  Ruffian  arms  has  been  remarkable.  The  appoint- 
ment of  JufTuff  Pacha  to  be  Vizir  feemed  for  a  time  to  lend  fome 
fpirit  to  the  Turkifh  preparations.  Large  bodies  of  recruits 
from  Afia  joined  the  main  army,  which  was  intended  to  a$: 
in  two  divifions,one  to  cover  the  chief  pafs  of  Mount  Haemus, 
the  other  to  advance  to  Kilia  Nova  at  the  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube. The  Ottoman  fleet  was  alfo  reinforced,  and  appointed 
to  aficmble  near  Varna,  thence  to  fail  to  the  Crimea,  to  at- 
tack the  Ruffians.  But  it  is  a  juft  faying  of  the  Turks,  4  If 
God  have  afligned  the  dominion  of  the  earth  to  the  Moflems, 
he  has  Teft  that  of  the  fea  to  the  infidels  :'  the  Mahometans 
have  never  had  reafon  to  boafl  of  their  maritime  expeditions. 
I3y  land  their  arms  have  met  with  new  difgraces,  which  {hall 
be  briefly  fpecified  under  the  article  of  Ruilia. 

AFRICA. 

The  bey  of  Tunis  requires  600,000  fecfuins,  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  a 
demand  with  which  the  Venetians  are  little  difpofed  to  com- 
ply. It  is  alfo  faid  that  he  requires  100,000  fequins  from  the 
French  nation,  before  he  will  acknowledge  the  national  flag. 

Baba  Mahomet,  dey  of  Algiers,  died  on  the  12th  of  July, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  in  the  25th  of  his  reign.  He 
has  been  fucceeded,  without  tumult,  by  Cid  Harlan,  his  prime 
minifter,  aged  about  fifty. 

i    RUSSIA. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  prince  Galitzin  pa  fled  the  Danube^ 
below  Ifaccia,  with  4000  men,  and  attacked  a  body  of  Turks 
encamped  along  that  rives,  which  he  totally  routed.  Two 
days  after  the  Ruffians  took  Mackfchin,  and  made  prifoners  a 
Pacha  of  three  tails,  another  of  two,  Haulm  Samfundzi  Bafla  > 
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the  favourite  officer  of  theprefent  Grand  Vizir,  and  who  had 
been  fent  to  regulate  the  warlike  operations;  beiides  Ibrahim 
BaiTa,  and  fix ty  officers,  with  a  great  number  of  privates,  and 
nine  pieces  of  brafs  ordinance.  The  Turks  are  reported  to 
have  had  2000  killed,  and  among  them  many  foreign  officers. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  prince  Repnin,  who  was  polled  in 
the  environs  of  Galatz,  ordered  a  detachment  of  his  army, 
under  the  command  of  general  Kutufow,  to  pafs  the  Danube- 
Near  Bubada  this  detachment  attacked  a  body  of  23,000 
men,  compofed  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  commanded  by  the 
Khan,  which  was  defeated.  This  fuccefs  induced  the  prince 
to  approach  Brailow.  The  Grand  Vizir,  who  was  polled 
near  Siliilria,  with  a  refpeclable  force,  had  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuccouring  that  fortrefs. 
The  Ruffians,  ignorant  of  this  difpofition,  had  formed  a  defign 
to  furprize  the  place ;  but  were  lb  warmly  received  that  they 
were  forced  to  retire  with  great  lofs,  three  thouiand  being 
killed  or  wounded. 

This  check  has  been  compenfated  by  fuperlor  advantages. 
Prmce  Repnin  was  with  the  army  at  Galatz  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  confilling  of 
nearly  90,000  men,  began  to  fhew  them felves  in  advanced  de- 
tachments, in  the  environs  of  Maczin  in  Bulgaria.  On  this 
information  he  refolved  immediately  to  pafs  the  Danube  with 
24,000  men,  of  which  nearly  the  one  half  were  cavalry.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  at  break  of  day,  the  Ruffians  perceived  the 
whole  of  the  Turkifh  army  encamped  on  the  heights.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  columns  time  to  form  for  the  attack,  when  they  were 
aflaulted  by  the  Turkifh  cavalry,  to  the  amount,  as  is  faid, 
of  near  70,000.  The  Ruffians,  by  the  advantage  of  their  ar- 
tillery, repulfed  three  furious  attacks;  and  threw  the  enemy 
into  Inch  confufion,  that  they  fled  with  precipitation  to  the 
mountains.  The  Grand  Vizir,  who  was  bringing  forward 
the  infantry,  was  forced  to  retire,  without  taking  part  in  the 
action :  and  on  the  following  day  the  Turks  had  retreated  to 
the  diitance  of  twelve  leagues. 

On  the  3d  of  the  fame  month  the  fortrefs  of  Anapa  was 
taken  by  the  Ruffians.  It  was  garrifoned  by  10,000  Turks, 
and  15,000  Tartars  and  Circaffians. 

England  and  Pruffia  have,  after  a  long  and  expenfive  armed 
negotiation,  at  length  a  (Ten  ted  to  the  demand  of  the  emprefs, 
which  was  llrengthened  by  the  interference  of  Spain  and  Den- 
mark, that  Oczakow,  and  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Bog 
and  Nieiler,  (hall  in  full  fovereignty  belong  to  Ruffia:  that 
the  river  Nieiler  fhall  for  the  future  determine  the  frontiers 
of  Ruffia  and  the  Porte :  that  the  two  powers  may  erec~l  on 
the  refpeClive  fliores  ©f  that  river  what  fortrelTes  they  think 
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proper :  and  RufTia  egages  to  grant  a  free  navigation  on  the 
river  Neifter.  Thefe  terms  are  to  be  propofed  by  the  courts 
of  London  and  Berlin  to  the  Porte  ;  and,  if  rejected,  the 
Turks  are  to  be  left  to  the  fate  of  war. 

Thus  has  the  Porte  entered  irito  a  war,  for  the  purpofe  of 
regaining  the  Crimea,  and  after  reducing  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  extreme  weaknefs,  and  interna!  feeds  of  ruin,  irretrievable 
by  a  government  in  a  regular  progrefs  of  deterioration,  loft  an 
important  territory,  and  left  the  exiftence  of  the  empire  at 
the  mercy  of  another  Ruffian  war.  By  fome  advantages  offer- 
ed to  Prufha  and  Poland,  and  a  few  intrigues,  RufTia  may 
change  the  fluctuating  flream  of  European  politics,  and  by 
one  powerful  campaign  overturn  the  Turkim  monarchy. 

POLAND. 

The  revolution  in  this  country  has  defervedly  engaged  much 
of  the  public  attention.  In  the  new  conflitution,  eftablifhed 
on  the  3d  of  May,  (another  proof  that  nations  begin  to  regard 
written  conflitutions  as  absolutely  necefiary,  to  prevent  the 
mod  efTential  law  of  a  nation  from  being  a  vague  word,)  the 
moft  important  feature  confifrs  in  the  throne  being  declared 
hereditary.  The  evils  of  elective  monarchy  were  indeed  the 
ifchicf  caufe  that  Poland  had  almoft  ceafed  to  be  confidcred  as 
a  nation  -,  and  the  firmnefs  of  an  hereditary  fovereignty,  muft 
reflore  her  to  her  jufl  weight  and  importance,  which  are  doubt- 
lefs  great.  The  dynafly  of  future  kings  of  Poland  is  to  com- 
mence in  Frederic  Auguflus  elector  of  Saxony,  with  the  right 
of  inheritance  to  his  male  defcendants :  in  cafe  the  prefent 
elector  (hall  have  no  male  ifTue,  a  hufband  chofen  by  him  for 
his  daughter,  with  the  content  of  the  Polifh  reprefentatives, 
(hall  begin  the  dynafly :  hence  the  princefs  Mary  Augufla 
Nepomucena,  only  daughter  of  the  elector,  is  declared  Infant 
ta  of  Poland.  RufTia  and  her  party  have  been  over-awed  by 
the  fpirit  of  Prufha  and  England,  the  allies  of  the  eleclotf? 
and  if  the  exertions  of  England  really  tended  only  to  fe- 
cure  this  grand  meafure,  fo  important  to  the  balance  of  power, 
applaufe  is  due  to  the  defign  and  execution. 

So  far  we  have  only  coniidered  Poland  externally  as  an  Eu- 
ropean nation ;  but  when  we  perufe  the  new  conflitution, 
with  a  view  to  the  internal  advantages,  we  perceive  with  re- 
gret that,  after  this  boafled  change,  Poland  has  jufl  advanced 
to  that  degree  of  freedom  and  civilization  which  other  Euro- 
pean countries  enjoyed  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Her  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  are  free  :  her  millions  of  peafants  are  flaves. 
The  grand  empiric  fecret  of  government  has  ever  been  to 
ftud  the  chains  of  flavery  w^h  a  few  glittering  ornaments :  to 
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delude  the  people,  (who  never  fee,  and  can  but  femetimes 
feel,)  with  a  few  forms  of  freedom,  while  the  grizly  idol  of 
tyranny  lurks  behind  the  filken  veil.  Nor  could  we  help 
fmiling,  when  in  the  Engliih  edition  of  the  New  Conftitution, 
p.  9,  we  perufed  the  following  fentence,  thus  diitinguiihed 
by  Italian  letters:  '  we  publijh  and  proclaim  a  per  feci  and  en- 
tire liberty  to  all  people^  either  who  may  be  newly  coming  to 
fettle,  or  thofe  who,  having  emigrated,  would  return  to  their 
native  country.'  Excellent  Polifh  liberty,  and  worthy  the 
applaufe  of  Haves  !  Will  not  Poland  be  filled  with  new  fet- 
tlers  after  this  folemn  aflurance  that  they  fhall  not  be  put  h\ 
chains  ?  The  whole  privileges  of  the  equeflrian  order,  allow- 
ed by  the  barbarous  laws  of  the  middle  ages,  when  juft  laws, 
and  ieifcn,  and  humanity,  were  unknown,  are  perpetually 
confirmed.  Fifteen  millions  of  men  are  the  ilaves  of  60,000 
nobles  *,  who  may  even  overturn  this  boafted  conftitution,  and 
its  mighty  conceflions,  whenever  they  chufe  to  draw  their 
fwords. 

SPAIN. 

This  country,  not  unmindful  of  the  convention,  has  fup- 
porred  Ruma  in  her  demands  againft  our  court  and  that  of 
Berlin.  The  Spahifh  navy  is  faidto  be  powerful  and  ready 
for  action.  Meantime  the  government  is  not  a  little  perplex- 
ed in  managing  the  obedience  of  the  people,  fomewhat  re- 
laxed by  the  French  example.  The  proclamation  agamic 
tinkers  and  knife-grinders,  and  the  refcript  concerning  drang- 
ers,  (hew  all  the  deformity,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  old  age 
of  defpotifm.  If  dotage  be  a  fign  of  decay,  we  may  foon 
hail  a  Spanifh  revolution  with  more  cordiality  than  that  of 
France. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  active  co-operations  of  this  power  with  Britain  need 
not  be  enlarged  upon :  but  the  cemon  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic 
i^  not  likely  to  be  accompliihed,  even  by  the  interference  of 
England  with  Poland. 

GERMANY. 

Peace  having  been  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Porte,  it  is  imagined  that  the  Germanic  body  may  be  incited 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  France.  The  cauie  of  the  princes 
who  have  poflefllons  in  Lorraine  and  Alface,  affected  by  th* 
decrees  of  the  French  national  alfembly,  has  engaged  the 
deliberation  of  the  diet  at  Ratifbon.  Thefe  princes  found 
their  claims  on  the  peace  of  Weitphalia,  and  treaty  of  Kyi- 
wick; 
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wick  ;  and  all  haughtily  reject:  compenfation,  except  three  of 
their  number,  the  dukes  of  Wirtemberg,  and  Deux-Ponts,  and 
the  count  de  Linages.  The  ecclefiaftical  electors  feem  de- 
firous  of  aflerting  the  dignity  of  the  church,  which  ha 
fo  much  violated  by  the  national  aflembly,  in  an  imn. 
war;  while  the  fecular  are  inclined  to  a  further  negociation. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Conclufum  of  the  electoral  college  will 
foon  be  finifhed,  and  that  the  Germanic  body  will  infift  upon 
the  defpoiledeftates  being  put  upon  the  footing  they  were  before 
the  decrees  of  the  National  AiTembly;  and  for  this  purpofe 
the  guarantees  of  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  and  fubfequent 
treaties,  mail  be  required  to  order  their  envoys  refident  at  Pa- 
ris to  fupport  the  ambaiTador  of  the  emperor.  Nay  that  his 
imperial  majefty  (hall  be  humbly  requefted,  with  the  advice 
of  the  empire,  to  enjoin  all  the  circles  and  Hates  fully  to  com* 
plete  their  troops,  that  they  may  immediately  furnifh  their 
portion  in  duplo,  effectually  to  defend  the  dignity  of  the  Ger* 
man  empire,  its  authority  and  rights,  by  employing  all  the 
means  authorifed  by  the  right  of  nature  and  of  perfons.  For 
fuch  is  the  languages  ufed  upon  thefj  occafions. 

AUSTRIAN    NETHERLANDS. 

The  folcmn  inauguration  of  the  emperor,  as  duke  of  Lo- 
thier,  Brabant,  and  Limbourg,  was  performed  by  proxy  at 
Brufiels,  on  the  30th  of  June*  The  duke  of  Saxe  Tefcnen 
reprefented  the  emperor,  and  the  ceremony  was  completed 
amid  much  apparent  cordiality. 

UNITED    NETHERLANDS. 

The  deftruction  of  the  admiralty  houfe  of  Amfterdam  by 
fire  is  the  only  important  incident  which  has  arifen.  There 
is  reafon  to  infer  that  this  unfortunate  event,  by  which  articles 
neceflarjr  for  the  equipment  of  not  lefs  than  thirteen  mips  were 
confumed,  was  not  merely  accidental. 

FRANCE. 

Towards  the  middle  of  April  an  alarming  tumult  arofe  in 
Paris.  Amid  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  a  counter-revolution,  the  king's  intended  journey 
to  St.  Cloud  excited  violent  fufpicion.  A  mob  aflembled* 
furrounded  the  carriage  of  their  majefties,  and  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  proceed.  In  vain  did  M.  de  la  Fayette  exert  his 
fpirit  and  popularity,  to  induce  the  crowd  to  fhoW  fome  ref* 
peel:  to  the  king,  and  not  render  him  the  only  flave  in  his  do- 
minions ;  even  the  life  of  the  general  was  threatened :  and 
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their  majefties,  after  a  detention  of  near  two  hours,  were  con- 
itrained  to  return  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  while  the 
populace  teitified  their  triumph,  and  not  their  loyalty,  by  re- 
peated ihouts  of  Vive  Ic  Roi  ! 

In  coniequence  of  this  tumult,  the  king  fent  a  letter  to  the 
prefident  of  the  national  aflembly,  to  inform  him  that  he  in- 
tended to  vifit  the  aflembly.  Soon  after  his  majesty  entered 
the  hall,  and  while  all  the  members  rofe  in  profound  filenee, 
he  took  his  feat  by  the  fide  of  the  prefident,  and  addreiTed  the 
meeting  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  exprefling  his  confidence  in  their 
fidelity,  the  necefiity  of  ihewing  that  he  was  free,  a  circum- 
ftance  eflential  to  the  authority  of  his  fanclion  to  their  de- 
crees, his  confequent  refolution  of  going  to  St.  Cloud,  and 
his  fixtdefire  of  maintaining  the  conltitution.  The  prefident 
anfwered  in  terms  of  vague  loyalty,  regret  for  the  public  com- 
motions, and  aflurances  that  the  enemies  of  the  affembly  were 
the  enemies  of  the  monarch.  The  fpeech  of  the  king  and  of 
the  prefident  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  to  quiet  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  people. 

The  fubfequent  refignation  of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  his 
refumption  of  his  office,  did  him  honour  even  in  the  e- 
his  enemies.  Had  he  perfifted  in  his  refignation  the  won't 
confequences  might  have  enfued  to  the  revolution,  of  which 
he  is  a  chief  iupporter,  efpecially  as  the  friends  of  the  coun- 
ter-revolution already  rejoiced  in  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  which 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Some  had  indulged  the, 
vain  idea  that  Mirabeau  was  the  very  foul  of  the  national  a'f- 
fembly,  which  kindled  all  its  fentiments,  and  directed  ail  its 
energies.  But  the  procedure  of  that  body,  fince  his  death. 
proves  the  fallacy  of  iuch  a  fuppolition.  He  was  the  deter- 
mined friend  of  monarchy  united  with  democracy.;  and,  if  we 
believe  the  relation  of  M.  Cabanis,  the  phyfician  who  attend- 
ed him  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  Mirabeau  loved  monarchv 
trembled  for  the  dangers  which  it  might  encounter :  he  con- 
ceived that  liberty  can  only  be  preferved  by  the  laws,  and  thai 
thefe  could  not  be  executed  but  by  an  active  power;  which, 
in  an  empire  where  the  people  were  unenlightened,  and  de- 
bafed  by  ages  of  ilavery,  ought  to  refide  in  the  hands  of  aa 
individual.  In  a  word,  he  believed  that  the  alliance  of  tru^ 
democracy,  and  of  monarchy,  was  the  natural  form  of  go- 
vernment; and  that  no  other  plan  could  equally  unite  the  vi- 
gilance of  conliant  regulation  to  the  inviolable  iecurity  of  na- 
tional freedom.  This  ardent  mind  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  little  fufceptible  of  the  calm  prudence  of  patriotifm,  as 
Blight  be  fhewn,  among  other  inltances,  from  his  well-known 
declaration,  that  he  would  icon  place  fome  obitacles  in  Mr, 
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Pitt's  career,  whom  he  treated  with  enmity  and  contempt,  z$ 
a  mere  rninifter  of  preparation,  and  incapable  of  tailing  action. 
This  menace  could  only  have  been  executed  by  war ;  and  of 
what  coniequence  is  it  whether  the  blood  and  treafufes  of  na- 
tions be  the  profufion  of  a  minifter  or  of  a  patriot  ? 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  national  affembly  proceeded  to  a  re- 
folution  upon  the  important  queition,  whether  Avignon,  and 
the  county  of  Venaiflin,  belonged  to  the  French  government: 
which  was  decided  in  the  negative.  Perhaps  this  queftiou 
Ought  to  have  been  feparated  into  two  ;  for  the  papal  claim  to 
Avignon  depends  upon  feparate  grounds  from  that  to  the  Ve- 
naiilin.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  popes  had  fome  lands  on 
the  Rhone;  but  about  A.  D.  1233,  they  had  feized  Venaif- 
fin,  as  forfeited  by  the  hercfy  of  count  Raymond;  and  in 
1273  it  was  formally  ceded  to  the  popes  by  Philip  III.  king  of 
France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  porTefhons  of  the  counts  of 
Tholoufe.  This  donation  was  a  confequence  of  the  iniqui- 
tous feizure,  and  might  with  appearance  of  juftice  be  re- 
fumed.  But  the  pope's  title  to  Avignon  Hands  upon  very  dif- 
ferent grounds,  that  fovereignty  having  been  purchafed  by 
Clement  VI.  from  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  and  countefs  of 
Provence,  for  80,000  florins  *,  in  the  year  1 348 :  and,  if  re- 
lumed, the  prefent  value  ought  to  be  paid.  However  this  be, 
the  national  aflembly  has  been  accufed  of  fomenting  the  petty 
wars  in  thefe  diltricis,  in  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  feek  a 
voluntary  fhelter  under  the  wings  of  the  French  monarchy. 
But  the  decifion  of  that  body  becomes  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  refleel:  that  the  effigy  of  the  pope  was  burnt  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  only  the  evening  before,  drefTed  in  his  pontifi- 
cal attire,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the  brief  by  which  he  ex- 
communicates thofe  bifhops  who  adhere  to  the  new  clerical 
conftitution. 

Soon  after  an  imperial  memorial,  addrefTed  to  the  diet  of 
Ratifbon,  by  the  principal  commiffioner  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  Anfelm,  prince  of  La  Tour  and  Taxis,  was  laid  be- 
fore the  aflembly,  protefting  againft  thofe  decrees  which  af- 
fect eltates  in  Lorraine  and  Alface  belonging  to  German 
princes.  This  embroiled  bufmefs  has  fince  proceeded  with 
the  ufual  tardinefs  of  the  Germanic  forms,  and  no  decided 
opinion  can  be  conceived  concerning  its  iffue :  but  an  idea  of 
it  has  already  been  offered  under  the  article  of  Germany. 

The  inihucHon  of  Louis  XVI.  to  his  ambanadors  at  foreign 
courts,  in  which  he  authenticates  his  approbation  of  the  nev> 
conftitution,  ought  not  to  be  pafled  in  filence.     But  all  infe- 

•  Sec  Gibbon,  roL  xii.  p.  308,  309. 
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rior  events  were  merged  in  the  aftonifhrnent  of  Europe  at  the 
efcape  of  the  king  and  royal  family  from  Paris,  on  the  night 
between  the  20th  and  2  lit  days  of  June.  M.  de  Calonne,  and 
M.  de  Bouille,  appear  to  have  been  the  artifts  of  this  elope- 
ment, which  was  well  conducted.  Furnifhed  with  a  pa'Xport, 
under  the  feigned  names  of  the  baronefs  de  Korif,  a  valet  de 
ehambre,  two  children,  and  two  women,  the  royal  family  left 
Paris,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  had  reached  Varennes, 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  frontier,  before  they  were  dis- 
covered. M.  de  Bouille  had  ordered  proper  detachments,  on 
the  pretence  of  efcorting  a  treafure,  to  conduct:  the  princely 
fugitives;  and  it  was  at  ilrfh reported  that,  upon  the  diicovery, 
his  own  battalion  had  thrown  down  their  arms,  and  captured 
their  king  and  their  general.  The  public  curiofity  has  fincc 
been  gratified  with  complete  and  authentic  details  of  this  me- 
morable affair,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  to  Drouet,  the 
poftmafter  of  St.  Menechould,  Lauce  the  procureur-fyndic 
of  Varennes,  and  fome  other  individuals,  but  above  all  to  the 
fpirit  and  alacrity  of  the  national  guards,  that  France  owes  her 
prefent  prefervation  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 

The  conducl:  of  the  national  afiembly  upon  this  important 
occafion  was  as  remarkable  for  coolnefs  and  prudence,  dur- 
ing the  efcape,  as  it  has  been  for  moderation  fince  the  pre- 
vention of  the  danger.  While  fome  violent  or  unexnerienced 
fpirits  expected  the  depofition  of  the  king,  nay  his  public  trial, 
the  coronation  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  appointment  of  a"  re- 
gency, very  different  meafures  have  been  adopted.  The  per- 
fon  of  the  king  has  been  declared  inviolable.  His  power  is 
indeed  fufpended :  but  it  is  underftood  that,  upon  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  conft  itution,  his  crown  will  be  confirm- 
ed ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  he  will  reject  the 
firit  magiftracy  of  ?.  great  nation,  and  an  expenditure  amply 
provided  for  influence,  and  pomp,  and  pleafure.  There  is, 
however,  a  ftrong  republican  party  in  France,  who  impute  the 
moderation  of  the  national  aflembly  to  timidity,  or  finifter 
motives;  but  the  majority  applauds  their* counfels,  and  thinks 
that  their  wifdom  cannot  be  more  apparent  than  by  obferving 
the  conduct  of  England  in  the  laft  century,  for  the  purpofe  of 
a&ing  in  the  exact  rcverfe,  that  the  French  democracy  may 
not  terminate  in  the  brief  and  rifible  cataftrophe  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  A  chief  magiftrate  the  French  efteem  neceflary  for  a 
democracy ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  his 
name  be  king  or  prefident :  this  magiftrate  they  pronounce  fa- 
cred,  inftead  of  violating  his  perfon  ;  they  eftabliih  a  confti- 
tution  firfl,  inftead  of  forming  a  commonwealth  upon  unknown 
principles.     In  fhort  we  have  furnifhed  them  with  a  complete, 
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example,  not  to  be  followed  *,   and  we  have  charity  enough  to 
wifh  that  they  may  not  return  the  obligation. 

The  abbe  Raynal  and  Mr.  Necker  have  joined  their  ref- 
peCtable  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  new  conftitution  :  the  hit- 
ter cannot  be  abfolved  from  private  views  ;  but  the  former, 
thofe  writings  contributed  much  to  fow  the  feeds  of  freedom 
in  France,  cannot  be  fufpecled  of  any  finifter  motive. 

In  the  profcription  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  conduct,  of  the  aflembly,  the  dignity  of  that  body  feems 
committed,  either  by  the  confeflion  of  ramnefs,  or  that  of  in- 
ability. The  noted  letter  of  M.  de  Bouille  is  as  objectionable 
on  the  part  of  the  counter-revolutionifts  •,  and  feldom  have 
great  enterprifes  been  performed  by  boafting  minifters  and  ge- 
nerals, fuch  as  M.  de  Calonne  and  de  Bouille.  Important  de- 
li gns  ought  only  to  be  fpoken  by  action. 

The  anniveriary  of  the  confederation  was  celebrated  at  Pa- 
ri >  with  great  pomp  and  enthuliafm.  The  altar  was  erecled 
in  the  center  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  was  of  the  fame 
confhuclion  with  the  former  \  but  the  allegorical  paintings  in 
chiaro  fcurb,  and  the  inferiptions,  were  new,  and  are  thofe 
intended  to  be  made  permanent  by  a  fuperb  edifice  of  marbls 
in  the  fame  fpot. 

At  length  the  long  expected  conftitution  of  France  has  been 
prefented  to  the  national  aflembly  by  the  committees  of  con- 
ltitution and  rcvifion,  on  Friday  the  5th  of  Augult ;  and  print- 
ed to  gratify  the  public  impatience.  The  chief  articles  of  this 
great  effort  of  the  public  wifdom  of  an  enlightened  age  will 
beft  be  tried  by  experience  and  by  polterity.  The  national 
aflembly  only  waits  the  difcufliou,  and  the  king's  acceptance, 
before  the  members  withdraw,  and  leave  their  ftntion  to  the 
fecond  legillative  body. 

Mean  time  many  reports  are  circulated  concerning  the  in- 
tentions of  European  potentates  to  fupport  the  French  mo- 
narch, againlt  the  French  nation.  The  deferters  from  the  ar- 
mies of  France  are  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Auftrians, 
and  maintained  with  liberality.  It  is  computed  that  there  are 
in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  5600  French  officers,  2000  ca- 
valry, 3000  infantry,  and  600  guards-du-corps,  all  deftined 
to  protect  the  perfons  of  the  princes,  and  to  command  the 
French  troops  who  may  join  them.  The  emperor  having 
concluded  a  glorious  peace  with  the  Turks,  is  now  at  freedom 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  weft ;  and  it  is  not  impofTible 
that  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  has  loft  a  large  penfion  by  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  may 
join  to  aflift  the  rights  of  kings  againft  the  rights  of  man;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  four  men  may  lead  four  myriadsMo  de- 
8  itruftion, 
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ftruction,  to  fecure  the  flavery  of  twenty-four  millions.  What 
a  glorious  proof  of  the  pfogrefs  of  philofophy,  and  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  !  The  French,  however,  a  lie  rt  that  the  air  of 
their  country  is  rather  contagious,  and  that  foldicrs  are  in 
their  climate  apt  to  become  citizens :  and  as  to  the  universal 
eonfpiracy  of  kings  againft  their  conilitution,  they  fay  that, 
among  fo  many  millions  of  adorers  of  freedom,  there  mull  be 
at  leaft  as  mafly  Bruti  as  European  monarchs,  who  may,  per- 
haps revive  the' arts  of  the  Jefuits,  and  quicken  the  regal  fuc- 
ccflion.     But  far  be  fuch  arts  from  an  enlightened  age  ! 

BRITAIN     and       IRELAND. 

National     Affairs. 

No  event  of  great  moment  has  occurred  fince  our  lad  ac- 
count- Our  fleet,  collected  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  Turks 
againft  Rudia,  amounted  in  April  lad  to  thirty-three  (hips  of  the 
line  j  and  after  maintaining  this  large  equipment  for  four 
months,  at  an  enormous  expence,  it  is  at  lad  difmifTed. 
The  propofed  Ruffian  war  was  certainly  mod  unpopular  ; 
and  the  reception  which  the  proportion  of  it  met  with  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  ought  perhaps  to  have  induced  the  imme- 
diate dereliction  of  a  meafure,  which,  however  meritorious  its 
intentions  might  be,  was  not  crowned  by  the  public  favour. 
According  to  the  information  yet  given,  no  direct  purpofe  has 
been  attained  by  dus  armament.  Rudia  has  yielded  little  or 
nothing  more  than  her  firft  propofal ;  and  we  have  not  fo  ef- 
fectually allided  the  Turks,  as  to  have  any  claim  to  their  gra- 
titude. We  may  indeed  have  contributed  to  protract  the 
downfal  of  the  Ottoman  empire  by  our  firft  interference,  and 
thus  have  faved  the  balance  of  power ;  but  what  has  our  fleet 
a^dded  to  our  firft  interference  ?  Let  us  leave  this  painful  fub- 
ject  for  the  prefent,  not  doubting  that  we  fhall  again  meet  with 
it  in  a  parliamentary  di  feu  (Hon. 

Some  relief  from  inch  unpleafing  reflections  may  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  feledt  committee  of  public  income  and  ex- 
penditure. 

Receipt. 

Permanent  taxes        -  £-13,472^86 

Land  and  maLt  -  -  .  2,558,000 


XPENDITVRB. 


16,030,286 


Intereft  and  charges  of  the  public  debt,  -      9,317,972 

Exchequer  bills  -  -  260,000 
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Civil  lift             -  898,00a 

Charges  on  confolidated  fund  •                        105,385 

N  vy             -                                ,  2000,000 

Army             .  „              1,74,8,842 

Ordinance        -  375,000 

Militia              ■*  „              95,311 

Mifcellaneous  fervices              »  128,416 

Appropriated  duties         -  40,252 

Annual  million              -  -             1,000,000 


15^9^75 


Receipt         £.16,0^0,286 
Expenditure      15,9^9,178 

Balance  61,108 

The  celebration  of  the  anniverfary  of  the  French  revolution, 
an  inflitution  in  itfelf  innocent,  or  laudable,  for  we  do  not 
envy  the  feelings  of  that  man,  and  efpeciallyof  that  Englifh* 
man,  who  rejoices  not  in  the  deliverance  of  millions  from  an 
abject  (late  of  flavery,  was  neverthelefs  attended  with  effects 
pernicious  and  difgraceful  to  this  country  :  effects  which  arofe 
from  the  wild  zeal  of  an  ignorant  populace,  always  the  word 
enemies  of  themfelves.  Since  the  time  of  William  III.  the 
patron  and  rewarder  of  that  mob  which  tore  the  De  Witts  in 
pieces,  the  blind  vulgar  has  been  generally  the  tool  of  its  foes 
in  all  countries,  and  the  moil  powerful  engine  of  its  own  op- 
preflion,  From  the  riots  of  London  in  1780,  and  of  Birming- 
ham in  1791,  we  may,  however,  learn  that  a  decided  enmity  to 
diffenters,  whether  papifts  or  puritans,  and  a  firm  attachment 
to  the  eftablifhed  church,  form  the  fanaticifm  of  an  Englifli 
mob,  among  whom  the  ghoft  of  Sacheverel  yet  walks.  While 
to  charge  the  diffenters  for  caufing  thefe  mobs,  w^uld  be  as 
at  furd  as  to  blame  a  man  for  being  robbed  while  he  was 
Wt  ig  in  the  highway  ^  we  mult  fay  that  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  the  intemperate  zeal,  and  abfurd  menaces,  of 
Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  polemical  writings,  tended  to  excite  great 
indignation  in  the  people.  Sorry  mould  we  be  to  obferve  the 
caufe  of  freedom  united  with  the  caufe  of  the  diffenters  ;  and, 
if  they  wifh  well  to  its  fucceis,  their  fureft  plan  is  to  take  the 
oppofite  fide,  If  they  were  in  power,  we  judge  from  ancient 
f  ids,  and  modern  theory,  that  their  authority  would  form 
a  tyrannical  contrail  to  the  mild  fway  of  the  church  of 
England. 

Nor  can  ws,  as  good  citizens,  refufe  on  this  occafion  to  con-? 
tribute  our  mite  towards  the  public  tranquillity  by  a  few 
reflections  concerning  the  effe&s  of  the  French  revolution  in 
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this  country.    The  influence  of  this  great  event  in  its  native 
clime,  we  entruft  to  the  abilities  of  its  founders,   the  many 
of  whom  we  believe  equal  to   the  greateit  of  its  opponents  ; 
and  far  be   it  from  us  to  rear  the  banner  of  prejudice  againlt 
the  progrefs  of  the  wifdom  of  nations.     But,  with  regard  to 
this  country,  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  French  revolution? 
Our  conftitution  has  hitherto  been  efteerned  the  belt  bad  go- 
vernment in  the  world  ;  and  has  received  the  applaufe  of  Mon- 
tefquieu,  and  many  other  impartial  writers  cf  the  greatest  po- 
litical abilities.     Has  the  French  revolution  changed  it  ?     Is  it 
not  better  to  have  the  fecond  good  government  in  practice, 
than  to  have  the  firft    in   theory  ?     "Would  it  not  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  great  nation,  to  adopt  from  another  plans  un- 
fanctioned  by  experience;  to  incur  the  laughter  of  Europe,  by 
borrowing  from  France  political  experiments,  which  France 
may  perhaps  in   practice  find  it  neeeflary  foon  to  abandon  ? 
Let  the  French  conftitution  be  tried  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  then   it  may  be  laudable  to  adopt  fuch  improvements  as 
are  found  to  be  of  folid   and  practical  utility.     At  the  fame 
time  let  us  not  incur  the  charge  of  error,  to  be  brought  a'gainfl 
thofe  vain  bigots,  who,  in  recommending  the  Britiih  conftitu- 
tion to  France,  deny  to  other  nations  the  privilege  of  common 
fenfe,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  own  peculiar  fituation.  There 
are  peculiarities  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  not  to  be  forgotten, 
nor  treated  with  a  rafh  and  unfkilful  hand.  The  three  kingdoms 
differ  much  from  French  provinces ;  in  one  kingdom  the  in- 
habitants are  prefbyterians  ;  in  another  a  vaft  majority  is  of 
the  Englifh  church ;  in  another  of  the  Roman  catholic.   The 
union  is  of  a  very  late  date  5  the  attachment  of  Ireland  might 
be  rendered  more  firm.     In  many  refpeets  the  kingdoms  have 
different  views,   prejudices,  and  interests  :  and  if  the   liability 
of  government  be  fhaken,  each  kingdom  may  admit  a  different 
form.  As  in  laft  century, England  may  chufe  a  common  wealth  ; 
Scotland  a  king;  Ireland  perhaps  an  ariitocracy  ;  and  the  Bri- 
tiih empire  might  fink  into  inteftine  enmity  and  ruin.     We 
agree  that  the  belt  government  is  that  which  provides  for  the 
happinefs  of  the  greateit  number;  but  the  writers  who  have 
fixt  this  political  axiom  feem  to  confine  themfelves  to  the  pre- 
fent  age,  and  to  neglect,  the  long  profpect  of  futurity.     In  efti- 
mating  the  greateit  number,  stability  mutt  form  a  chief  con- 
federation ;  and  it  is  granted  that  a  democracy  is  the  snoft  un- 
liable of  all  governments.     If  we  are  ib  felfifh  as  to  load  our 
posterity  with  a  national  debt,  let  us  not  leave  them  fuch  an 
unliable  government  as  may  render  them  the  prey  of  foreign 
conquelt :  let  us  not,  in  order   to  provide  for  the  happinefs 
of  the  greateit  number  of  our  contemporary  countrymen,  for-* 
get  that  of  an  infinitely  larger  number  of  their  pofterity.     At 
the  fomc  time  we  deny  not  that  fociety  ?nd  govetumeut  are  al«* 
R  r  4 
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ways  either  progrefhve  or  retrograde  ;  and  we  mull  rather  af- 
fent  to  tbofe  who  lay  that  our  parliamentary  reprefentation, 
the  grand  object  of  complaint,  is  fhamefully  ariftocratic  and 
corrupt,  and  has  not  been  progreflive. 

The  triar  of  the  Birmingham  rioters  did  honour  to  the  judges 
and  the  crown -lawyers  j  but  we  wifh  that  a  lift  of  the  juries 
were  published. 

Parliamentary     Proceedings. 

The  lingular  petition  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke  created  a  flight 
debate  in  parliament  •,  but  the  author  no  doubt  attained  his 
only  object,  the  forcible  impreflion  of  fuch  a  bold  ftep,  upon 
the  public  at  large. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury's  motion,  concerning  the  eftablifhment 
at  New  South  Wales,  and  the  debates  concerning  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Hafiings,  need  not  be  particularized  in  an  account 
whi-;h,  from  its -narrow  limits,  can  only  embrace  the  moil 
important  objects.  The  bill  for  the  further  relief  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics  (hews  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  in 
the  progrefs  of  toleration. 

His  majefty's  meflage,  concerning  the  affairs  of  Ruflia  and 
the  Porte,  gave  rife  to  a  moft  interefting  debate,  in  which,  as 
the  minifter  declined  giving  his  reafons  for  plunging  this  coun- 
try into  lb  remote  a  quarrel,  the  oppofition  had  every  advan- 
tage. But,  from  a  {trici:  regard  to  impartiality,  we  mail  referve 
any  detail  till  the  minifter  fhall,  in  an  approaching  difcuflion, 
difclofe  his  motives. 

Mr.  Fox's  bill  for  reforming  the  law  refpecting  libels  met 
\\  the  fanclion  of  the  houfe  of  commons  *,  but  was  poll- 
poned  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greateft  importance  ;  and  a  theoretic  writer  on  our 
\  onftkution  has  pointed  out  the  newfpapers  as  acting  in  the  fa- 
cred  capacity  of  the  Roman  cenfors.  Perhaps  he  had  only  feeri 
thofe  in  oppofition,  in  his  day  ;  for  the  tenor  of  fome  of  the 
others  at  prefent  is  quite  new,  and  partakes  more  of  Afiatic 
ilavery  than  of  Englifh  fpirit  or  cenforfhip.  In  their  progrefs 
we  may  perhaps  find  the  ccrniptio  opthni  peffima  ;  and  lovers 
of  freedom  may  begin  to  object  to  that  of  the  prefs  in  one  re- 
fpe6t,  for  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  laws  againft  libels 
but  none  againft  flattery ;  though  to  flatter  the  bad  be  perhaps 
a  greater  crime  than  to  libel  the  good.  The  minifter' s  abilities 
we  applaud  and  revere  ;  but  no  flattering  incenfe  fhall  cloud 
faults  from  our  view. 

In  the  filler  kingdoms  we  have  only  to  commemorate  and 
rejoice  in  the  progrefs  of  the  new  univerfity  at  Edinburgh,  which 
prornifes  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  national  tafte  and  fpirit ; 
<and  the  more  important  advancement  of  Ireland  in  manufac- 
tures, trade,  agriculture.,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
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Leven  caftle,  5^9. — Lochor  caftle ; 
Linlithgow  palace  ;  Almond  houfe; 
Bruce's  caftle  ;    Nunnery   of  Ema- 
nuel;   Stirling  caftle,    560. — Grey 
Friars  church, Stirling;  Doun  caftle; 
Gowrie  caftle;  Monks  tower  5  Hunt- 
ing  tower;    Flcho    caftle,    561. — 
Caftle   Campbell  j    Culrofs    abbey; 
Dunblane    cathedral  ;     Abernethy 
college;  Glamis  caftle,  562. — Aber- 
brothy  abbey  ;  Brechcn  cathedral ; 
Rtd    caftle;    Old   Aberdeen    cathe- 
dral ;  Dunottcr  caftle,  563. — Boyne 
'•caftle;  Elgin  cathedral ;  Plufcarden 
priory,     564. — Bilhop's     palace    of 
Spyriac;    Pittenwecm   priory;   Ro- 
feythc   caftle;    Balmerino    abbey; 
Dumfermling  abbey;  cithcdral  of  St. 
Andrew's;  Caftle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
565. — DunftafFenage  caftle;  Newark 
caftle  ;  Brodie  caftle  ;  Ranzil  caftle  ; 
Dunvegan  caftle  ;  Abbey  of  Inch- 
colm,  &c.  566 

Appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old  whigs, 

4S7 

Appendix   to    fome    account    of   the 
Shrewsbury  houfe  of  indurtry,   479 

Areopagitica  ;  an  effay  on  the  liberty 
of  the  prtfs,  239 

Ariofto's   Orlando   Furiofo,    91.     See 
Orlando. 

Athanafian  creed,    thoughts  on    the, 

349 
B, 

Baudelocque'g  fyftem   of    midwifery* 

\zx 

Better  late  than  never,  474 

Bills  of  exchange.  See  Queftinn. 
Botany,  hiftorical  and  biographical 
{ketches  of  the  progrefs  of,  is  Eng- 
land, 6t 
Brewer,  the  family,  480 
Britifh  common  ieni'e,  238 
■,   ,    ,1-  (the)  freeholder's  addxefs  to 


his  countrymen,  on  Paine's  right • 
of  man,  47© 

C. 

Canary-birds,  an  eafy  way  of  breed- 
ing 237 
Cafe    of    mifs   Gunning    impartially 
ftated  and  difcuffed,  115 
— — -  ftated  by  Mr.  Plowden,           470 
Cat  with  four  hundred  andfifty  tail?, 474 
Catalogue  (defcriptive)  of  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  fpecies  and  varieties 
of  perennial  plants,  120 
■■           —  of  fcarce  books  and   MSS. 
of  the  chevaher  d'Eon,               ibid, 
»                   (defcriptive)   of   a   general 
collection   of   ancient  and   modern 
engraved  gems,                              241 
Catechiim  of  the  French  conftitution, 

47i 
Cauftoniana;  or,  twelve  d'feourfes  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Caw- 
fton,  Norfolk,  350 

Chemiftry,  elements  of,  440 

Chirurgical  works  of  F.  Pott,  F.R  S, 
with   the  life   of  the  author,  a  me- 
thod of  curing  the  hydrocele  by  in- 
jection, and  notes  and  obLrvations, 
361 
Chriftianity,  a  poem,  2;i 

Civil  and  ecclefiaftical  fyflems  of  Eng- 
land defended  and  fortified,         225 
Collection  of   dried  plants,  fafcic.   I. 
and  II,  343 

Collects  of  the  church  of  England, 
imitated  in  verfe,  4^5 

Congal  and  Eenella,  a  tale,  352 

Coudorcet's  life  of  Voltaire,  liS 

tonfiderations  on  the  ref|>e£Hve  rights 
of  judge  and  jury,  particularly  upon 
trials  tor  libel,  80 

Conventions  with  the  late  king  of 
Piuflia,  463 

Correipondcnce,  .     .         240,  480 

Cofmology.      An   enquiry    into    the 
caufc  of  whatever  is  called  gravita- 
tion and  attraction,  3/S 
Critical  analyfts  and  review  of  all   M, 
Voltaire'6  works,  81 

D. 

Decan,  view  of  the,  258 

Defence  of  the  French  revolution,  264 

of  the  rights  of  man,  3^2 

Derby,  hiftory  of,  40 

Defcnptions  and  feetches  of  fome  re- 
markable oaks  in  Nottinghamshire, 

Dictates  of  indignation,  the,  168 

Dictionary  of  love,  an  hiftorical,    1 1 7 

<  Pi£*ft 
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Digcft  of  the  law  of  actions  at  nifi  prius, 

4  37 
Difcourfc  on   the  death  of  Dr.   Price, 

106 

— on  the  influence  o{  religious 

p'a&ice  upon  our  inquiries,  347 
DdVourfes  on  feveral  fubjedU,  fecond 
edi'.  368. — Ell'iy  on  the  compara- 
tive learning  and  morality  of  the 
ancients,  ibid. 

Differtaiioii   on   Daniel   viii.    13,  14. 

223 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  on  the,    467 
Dodrine    of  a  trinity  in  the    divine 
nature,  defended,  ibid. 

Treams  in  Lilliput,  »17 

Dungarvan  (lord),  trial  of,  ibid. 


Fccentricities  of  John  Edwin,         117 

Elegy  on  the  rejection  of  the   motion 

for  the  abolition  of  the  Cave  trade, 

1}I 

— —  written  at  the  Hot-wells,  Briftol, 

ibid. 

Elements  of  chemiftry,  44 6 

Enquiries  (ferious)  into  the  motives 
and  confequence3  of  our  prefeut 
armament  againft  Rufila,  1 1 3 

Enquiry  into  the  juftice  and  expediency 
of  prefcribing  bounds  to  the  Rufllan 
empire,  469 

Epitaph-writer,  the,  354 

Eflai  lur  I'ait  des  jardins  modernes, 

51* 

,  ou  recueils  de  memoires  fur  plu- 
fieurs  points  dc  mineralogit,  &c.  5  }o 

EfTay  on  the  injurious  cuftum  uf  mo- 
thers not  fuckling  their  own  chil- 
dren, 239 

-* —  on  the  phyfical,  moral,  and 
rpiitical  reformation   of  the  Jews, 

— —  en  privileges,  470 

Eugemus;  or,  virtue    in    retirement, 

4-5 
Fxamirifr  examined,  230 

Experiments  and   obfetvatiQns  on   the 

anguitura  bark,  166 

Expolition  <>f  the  principles  of  anatomy 

and  phyfiology,  ^29 

of  t  tc  New  Teflnment,  &c 

421 
Extract  of  letters  from  A.PIvlip,  elq. 

governor  of  New  South- Wales,  11S 


F. 

Family  brewer,  the,  480 

Farewell  for   two  years  to,  England, 

*3* 


Farmer's   (the)  dialogue  on   the  pre- 
fect Hate  of  public  affairs  474 
Fcrrar  (Mr.),   memoirs  of  the  life  of, 

37l 

Firft  principles  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftt- 

cai  government  delineated,  zzi 

Foreign     literature,      occafional     re- 

trofpect    of,     538. — France,  ibid 

Italy,  54  .. — Germany,  547. — Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  54?.— 
Prullia  and  Ruflia,  549 

Fragmentum  evangelii  S.  JoannisGrie- 
co-Copto-Thebaicum,     fceculi    IV. 

5°f 
France,  memoirs  of  the  court  of,    3 14 

■ impartial  reflections    on    the 

cafe  of  the  prefent  queen  of,         470 
Freeholder,  the  little,  47$ 

French  conftitution,  catechifm  of  die, 

471 

—  -»  revolution,  hiftoric  memoir  oa 
the,  472, 

Friendly  monitor,  the,  478 

-  ■     ■  -  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Lorn. 

479 
Fruit  and  foreft  trees,  obfervations  oa 

the  difeafes,  &c.  of  478 

Fugitive  pieces  :  the  temple  of  Gnidus, 

and  Arfaces  and  Ifmenia,  27 

Further  remarks  on   the   voyages  of 

John  Meares,  efq.  479 

G. 

Gems  (engraved),  a   defcriptive  cata" 

logue  of,  241 

General  regulations  for  infpeclisn  and 

controui   of  ad   the  prifous,   &c.  of 

Glot-cefteithire,  478 

Geographical   (a  new),    commeicia1, 

and  hiltorical  grammar,  73 

Cc«grapli:curH     Londinenfe,     tyroci- 

mum,  360 

Gei»graphie  des  Grecs  analyfee,  4*8 
Good  old  ways,  467 

Grape?,    method   of  preferving   freih 

and  good,  t  11  February,  94 

Gravitation   and    attraction,    enquiry 

into  the  canfe  of,  3  58 

Great   Britain,      naval   and     military 

memoirs  of,  vol.  I.   II.  and  111,  43} 

H. 

Htroic  memoir  on  th«  French  revolu- 
tion, 47* 

Hindoos.     See  Sketches. 

Hifteire  dc  I'acad.  royale  des  fciences, 
annee  17^7,  avec  intmoires  de  ma- 
thematiqu.  &  de  phyfique  pour  la 
neaie  annee,  495, — Royal  patent 
for  efUbliihing  a  body  of  mathe- 
matical 
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matical  inftxument  makers ;  pro- 
ceedings of  commiffioners  to  fix  the 
limits  of  high  and  low  water  of  the 
Seine;  examination  of  M.  Coulon's 
fyftem  of  Ihort-hand  ;  eloges  of  the 
marquis  de  Paulmy,  and  Dr.  Bow- 
art ;  Memoir  on  the  oppofition  of 
of  the  planet  Herfehell,  ihid. — Mf. 
Sage's  experiments  on  filver  ;  M. 
Banm'e's  on  calcareous  earth  ;  Caf- 
fmi'*  aftronomical  and  phyfkal  ob- 
fcrvations,  in  I7S7  ;  Hiftory  of  im- 
provements of  the  telefcope,  496. — 
Obfervatio-  s  on  the  fecular  equa- 
tion of  the  moon,  497. —  M-  Sage's 
experiments  concerning  plainer ; 
Baron  Dietrich's  memoir  on  ochre*; 
M.  Daubenton's  on  the  pierre  de 
po;x,  498  ;  Abbe  Hauy's,  on  the 
cryftals  of  the  fchorl ;  M  Buach's, 
on  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  499, 
— M.  Berthollet's  on  the  pruflTic 
acid  ;  Raron  Dietrich's  procefs  em- 
ployed at  Limofin,  to  temper  iron  ; 
JVJ.  de  Lande's,  on  the  inequalities 
of  the  third  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  on  , 
the  inferior  conjunction  of  Venus, 
and  the  eciipfes  of  the  fun,  in  1787; 
Remarks  on  the  meafure  of  the 
earth,  501  — Obfervations  on  the 
pofition  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  &c.  532. 
Hiftoire  de  la  focietede  medecine,  des 
annees,  1786,  J7S7,  &  1788,  torn. 
vfii.  &  ix.  521.— Conflitution  of  the 
year  1786,  and  an  account  of  the 
difcafs  which  reigned  at  Paris,  ibid. 
—On  the  remitting  and  intermit- 
ting fevers  of  1780  and  178 r,  and 
an  account  of  the  weather,  ibid. — 
On  the  degree  of  danger  from  the 
compreffion  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
52a.— View  of  the  opinions  and 
experience  of  different  authors  on 
the  action  and  effects  of  opium  on 
the  animal  ceconomy,  ibid.- — On  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  523.— On  ma- 
lignant fevers,  ibid. — Enquiry  into 
the  caufes  of  the  difeafes  of  fai'ors, 
ibid. — Refit ction«  on  the  artificial 
TiourHhment  of  new-born,  infants, 
ibid. — On  nyctalopia,  524. — New 
enqu:ries  into  the  nature  of  the  pu- 
erperal fever,  «;2?.  Reflections  on 
the  treatment  of  the  atrabilious  ma- 
nia, 528. — On  the  changes  made  in 
the  air  by  different  fubftances  em- 
ployed in  the  fumigation  of  fick 
rooms  and  hofpitals,  ibid. — On  the 
gaftritis  of  infants ;  and  obferva- 
uons  oh  the  hiftory  of  azote,  529. 


E        X. 

On  chronic  inflammations,  ibid. — 
On  the  gaftric  juice  of  ruminating 
animal,  ibid. — On  the  inoculation 
of  fheep  for  the  fcab,  ibid. 

Hiflorical  report  of  Ramfgate  har- 
bour, 2.^5 

1 and  political  review  of  the 

Decan,  23S 

Hiftory  of  Derby,  40 

■  (cencife)  of    France,   vol.    J. 

234 
Hudfon's  Bay,  prefent  ftate  ©f,        321 

I. 

Illuflration  of  various  important  paf- 
fages  in  the  New  Teflament,       ^48 
■■■■  of  Britifh   hiftory,    biogra- 

phy, and  manners  in  the  reigns  of 
Hen.  VIII.  Edvv.  VI.  Mary,  Eliz. 
and  James  I.  300. — Specimen  of 
Tudorian  tyranny,   301.  550 

Impartial    reflections  on    the   prefent 
fituation  of  the   queen   of  France, 
470 
Index  ornithologicu«,  456 

Indignation,  the  dictates  of,  168 

Infidelity,  the  triumph  of,  475 

Inquiry  into  the  legality  of  capital  pu- 
nifhments,  236 

Tfle  of  Man,  journal  kept  in  the,  567 
Italy,  a  picture  of,   164. — Remarkable 
paffage  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
pope,  165 

J- 
Jews,  effay  on  the  reformation  of  the, 

358 
Johnfon  (Dr.  Sam.)  life  of,  333 

Journey  through  Spain,  142.— Room 
and  its  furniture  in  Don  Ant.  Ulloa's 
houfe  defcribed,  147,  148. — Ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  the  Spanifh 
expeditios  againft  Algiers,  151, — 
Account  of  the  inquifitioii  at  Barce- 
lona, j  ^3 
Juftice  of  the  peace,  the  prefent  prac- 
tice of  a,  30 

K. 

Kamtfchatka,  travels  in,  9.— Count 
Benyowflci's  adventures  in  that 
country,  11. — Drefs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants defcribed,  ibid. — Defcription 
of  a  Koriac  chief,  14 

Kentifh  barons,  the,  473 

L. 

Lecture  on  mufcular  motion,  154 

Letter  from  a  bJackfmith  to  the  mini- 

fters 


N 


ftcrs  and  elders  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  io3.  A  new  edition, 
Prom  a  magiftrate  to  Mr. 
Role,  on  Mr.  Paine \  rights  of  men, 
1 1  r. — To  Mr.  Burke,  on  hisftrange 
conduct  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
i;  ;. — 1'rom  Mr.  hurke,  to  a  nicm- 
her  of  the  national  ifiembly,  th:rd 
edit.  20 1. — To  Dr.  Prieftiey  on  his 
difcourfe  to  the  fupporters  of  the 
New  College,  Hackney,  2*7. — 
From  an  eminent  legal  character  to 
the  whigs  of  the  capital,  ziy. — To 
Mr.  Fox,  occaflooed  by  his  late  mo- 
tion in  the  houfe  of  common.-,  ref- 
pceting  libels,  Sec.  352. — To  the  in- 
habitants of  Birmingham,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  revolution  dinner  ;  and 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  rela- 
ting to  it,  with  the  toails,  &c.  468. 
From  the  abbe  Raynal  to  the  nation- 
al aflembly  of  France,  469.— To  a 
member  of  the  national  aflembly, 
471. — To  the  marquis  of  Corn,  on 
the  lubjeel  of  Mrs.  Gunning's 
pamphlet,  479 

Letters  to  Mr.  Burke,  109 — To  the 
right  lion.  H.  Dundas  and  the  right 
hon.  H.  Plobart,  on  the  conduct 
adopted  refpecling  the  Colchefter, 
petition,  1 14. —  1  o  a  young  clergy- 
man, by  the  late  rev.  Job  Orton, 
162. — From  major  Scott  to  Geo. 
Hardinge,  dq.  228. —  To  Thomas 
Paine,  in  anl'wer  to  his  rights  of 
man,  229. — To  Thomas  Paine,  in 
anl'wer  to  his  laft  publication,  ibid. — 
Ot  Maria,  235. — Of  Brutus  to  cer- 
tain cclebiated  characters,  239. — 
Frum  Dr.  Berkenhout  to  his  fon, 
323. — To  Mr.Burkcon  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Halting*,  35  t. — To  Mr. 
Kurke,  on  the  French  revolution, 
46S. — On  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
France,  508 

Lettre  familiere  d'un  wlrg  Anglois 
a  un  membre  de  lafiemblec  na- 
tionale  de  lrar.ee,  no. — A  I'aflem- 
blee  nationals  de  France,  227 — De- 
mocrate  d'un  partilan  de  revolution 
aux  ftxifto-theocraies  FraOjotf,  351. 
—D'un  citoyen  Francois  a  Edmund 
Burke,  ibid. 

Life  of  Dr.  S.  Johnfon,  353 

Lindlay,  account  of  the  proccedin 
the  lociety  for  the  promotion  of   in- 
dullry,  in  the  f-uthern   cliftricl    of, 
47* 

JLines  in  memory  of  the  rev.  John 
Weflcy,  475 


Lift  of  the  minority  on  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  on  the  approach  of  a  Ruffian 
war.  1  j  5 

L'ttle  freeholder,  the,  473 

Living  temple,  the,  349 

London  geography,  the,  360 

Lorenzo,  a  tragedv,  275 

Lorn,  letter  to  the  marquis  of,        479 


M. 


238 
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Maria,  the  letters  of, 
Medical  botany,  vol.  I. 
Meditations    and  reflections  on     the 
mofl,  important  ful-jccfs,  239 

Memoirs  of  the  court  of  France  during 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIYr.  &c       314 

— — of  Nich.  Ferrar,  373 

(heroic)  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, 47l 
Midwifery,  fyftem  of,  i2i 
Miller's  tale,  the,  3-4 
Monitor,  the  friendly,  47S 
Monody  on  the  death  of  a  cat,  143 
Montelquieu's  fugitive  pieces,  27 
Monument  de  coftume  phyfique  mo- 
ral de  la  fin  du  dix   huitieme  fieclc, 


&c. 
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Mufcular  motion,  lecture  on, 

Mufic,  obfervations  on  the  prefent  ftatc 

of,  in  London,  j2© 

N. 

Narrative  of  the  incidents  which  form 
the  myflery  in  the  family  of  general 
Cunning,  u^ 

National  aflembly,  a  letter  to  the,  47  c 

Naval  and  military  memoirs  of  Great 
Britain,  43 

New    Teftament,   expofltion   of    the, 

Next  door  neighbours,  the,  474 

Nifi  prius.     See  Digefl 
No  abolition  of  flavery,  231 

Nobility  againft  clergy,  228 

Notes  and  additions  to  Dr."  Hartley's 
obfervations  on  man,  vol.  111.  579 
NoVe;s. — Adventures  of  king  Richard, 
Cocur  de  Lion,  116. — Afpafla,  or 
the  dangers  of  vamty,  233. — Cha- 
teau de  Myrelle,  477. — The  citizen, 
35c  —  Conlciotis  duplicity,  ibid.— — 
The  cypher,  356. — Edward  ;  or 
farrows  from  reparation,  ibid  — The 
French  adventurers,  234 — Gcorgina 
Harcoart,  477. — Gertrude,  or  the 
orphan  of  Llanfruift,  233.  —  Hermi- 
one,  or  the  orphan  litters,  ibid. — 
Hiftoryof  Gcorgina  Neville,  477.— 
Labyrinth*  of  hie,  234.. — Lindora, 
an 
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X. 


art  ancient  chronicle,  116. — Life, 
adveixures  ard  hi  Story  of  mifs  More- 
ton  and  the  faithful  cottager,  355. 
— Perfiana,  or  the  nymph  of  the  lea, 
j$6. — Schoot  for  widows,  47ft. — 
Siege  of  Belgrade,  356 — Tancred, 
or  a  tale  of  ancient  timet.  355.— 
Whim,  or  the  mutual  impreflion, 
ibid. 

O. 

Oats,  defcrpt'on  and  (ketches  of  fome 
remark-able,  J40 

Observation  on  two  dialogues  on  the 
eor.ftitution  of  the  EngliSh  govern- 
ment, *25 
ardrematks  made  during 


a  voyage  to  the  iflands  of  TeneritTe, 
Ar.-ifterda.r,  Marias  Iflands,  &c  on 
the  N.  W.  coaft  of  America,  to  Can- 
to-., fcc  87 
rcfpecling  the  propriety  of 


admitting  :hcatrical  amufements  in- 
to   com:  try   manufacturing  towns, 
120 

—_ _  on    the   prcfent  flate    of 

moil    :"  L01    '•"!  3;c> 

Oft  a  variety   of  fubjeds, 


by  a  gentleman  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, third  edit.  347 

. on  man,  notes  and  addi- 
tions to,  379 

_ (flight)  on  Paine's  pamph- 
let, 471 

. on  the  teft-laws,         472 

L  on    the   difeafes,   defects, 

and  injuries  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
foreft  trees,  ^  47^ 

Otic  t  >  Mr.  Paine  on  the  intended  ce- 
leb-ation  of  the  downfall  of  the 
French  empire,  July  14,  46.1 

Orlando  Furiofo,  :.  new  edit,  with  an 
explanator.  of  equivocal  words  and 
poetical  figures,  &c.  91 

P. 

Paraphrafe,  notes,  and  observations  on 

the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  part  I. 

479 

Parental  duty,  or  the  relieb  us  educa- 
tion of  children  illuftrated  and  urg- 
ed, .349 

Paul's  defence  before  Felix,  ibid. 

Philosophical  transactions,  vol.  l>xx. 
part  ii.  254.  —  Account  of  the  taba- 
iheer,  ibid. — Of  the  nardus  Indica, 
255. — Of  fome  extraordinary  effects 
of 'lightning,  256. — Of  a  child  with 
a  double  head,  ibid.— On  the  ana- 
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Determination  of  the  longitudes  and 
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near  the  Severn,  ibid.— Experiments 
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cancer,  and  on  the  aerial  fluids  ex- 
tracted trom  animal  fubftances  hy 
distillation  and  putrefaction,  with 
fome  remarks  on  Sulphureous  hepa- 
tic air,  261. — On  the  Satellites  of 
the  planet  Saturn,  and  the  rotation 
of  its  ring  on  an  axis,  263. — On 
Spherical  motion,  264. — On  the 
chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid. 
Ph'lofophy  (the)  of  mafons,  359 

Picture  of  Italy,  164 

Pictures  of  life,  237 

Plague,  treatife  of  the,  I 

Plantarum   cryptogamicarum  Britan- 
nia:, Jafciculus  II.  281 
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and  II.  342 
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parts  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
Sonnets,    odes,  &c.   170. — Story  of 
Lucy,     172. — The   winter's   morn, 
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by  Mrs.  Robinfon,  309 

Poetical  extracts. — From  Whift,  1910 
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Dictates  of  indignation,  168  to  17c. 
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and  Fenella,  353,  354.— rOdes  to 
Mr.  Paine,  462,  463. — The  tri- 
umph of  infidelity,  476 
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jufqu'a  nos  jours,  vol. I.  234 
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the  peace,  30 

..  ftate  of  mufic  in  London,  320 
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Privileges,  an  eflay  on,  470 
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Pyrmout,  phyfico-chemical  d-Xrip- 
tion  of  the  mineral  wells  at,        508 
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Queflion    (the   great)  of  bills  of  ex- 
change called  fictitious,  conftdered, 
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R. 
Reflections     on    the    revolution     in 
France,  by  Mr.  Burke,  confidered, 
no 
•  on  the   diftin&ion   ufually 

adopted  in  criminal  profecutions 
for  libel,  118 

■  ■  ■ on  the  flave  trade,         229 

— — on  the  pn.fcnt  ftate  of  the 

Britilh  nation,  238 

■  ■       on  the  prefent  fituation  of 

the  queen  of  France,  470 

Regimen  fanitatis  Salerni,  507 

Reform  (the);  or  an  account  of  an 
undertaking  for  the  employment 
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Remarks  (further)  on  the  voyages  of 
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Halting*  and  Mr.  Du:idas,        -    114 

■■  of  the  life  and  writings,  pub- 
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—  of   a  fermon  on  the  Athana- 

fian  creed,  330 
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572. — Poland,  574. — Spain,  Pruflia, 
and  Germany,  575, — Auftrian  Ne- 
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j8 1.  —Parliamentary  proceedings, 
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George  III.  Il9 
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